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PREFACE 


It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Editor  approves  of  all  the  changes  in  the  text  of  the 
plays  contained  in  the  ensuing  volume;  but  while  he  is  doubtful  regarding  some,  and 
opposed  to  others,  it  is  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  assert  a 
well-founded  claim  to  a  place  in  every  future  reprint  of  Shakespeare^s  Dramatic  Works. 

The  vahie  and  importance  of  not  a  few  of  these  early  emendations  have  been  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  and  the  present  volume  has  been  published,  to  satisfy  an  almost  universal 
wish,  that  they  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction,  and  that  all  who  desire  it 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  productions  of  our  great  dramatist,  comprising  the 
ooanuscript  corrections  recently  discovered  by  the  Editor,  in  one  of  the  folios  of  '^  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare^s  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,'*''  printed  in  the  year  1632. 

The  size  and  type  chosen  for  the  purpose  may  be  said  fairly  and  substantially  to 
represent  the  original :  the  number  of  double-columned  pages  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
each,  and  in  both  the  letter-press  is  unencumbered  by  notes,  the  latter  being  less  necessary, 
on  acooont  of  the  additional  elucidation  so  many  difficult  passages  and  words  have  received. 
While,  however,  a  general  similarity  has  been  preserved,  care  has  been  taken  to  rectify  the 
admitted  mistdies  of  the  early  impression,  and  to  introduce  such  alterations  of  a  corrupt 
and  imperfect  text,  as  were  warranted  by  better  authorities.  Thus,  while  the  new  readings 
of  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio,  1632,  considerably  exceeding  a  thousand,  are  duly  inserted 
in  the  places  to  which  they  belong,  the  old  readings  which,  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half^  have  recommended  themselves  for  adoption,  and  have  been  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  ancient  printed  editions,  have  also  been  incorporated. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  ascertain  in  what  particulars  the  text  now  offered  differs 
firom  that  founded  upon  known  authorities,  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  may  readily  do  so  by  consulting  the  edition  in 
ei^t*  volumes  octavo  printed  in  1844,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  Editor. 
It  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  mention  this  circumstance,  because  various  alterations 


(most  of  them,  indeed,  of  a  minor  character)  have  been  introduced  in  the  following  sheets, 
which  did  not  seem  to  require  distinct  and  separate  mention  among  the  ^^  Notes  and 
Emendations '"  recently  published. 

In  order  still  farther  to  make  the  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  as  nearly  as 
possible  resemble  that  from  which  it  is  principally  derived,  all  the  preliminary  matter 
belonging  to  the  folio,  1632,  has  been  prefixed,  precisely  in  the  form  and  sequence  there 
observed.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  a  material  difference  will  be  remarked,  in  the 
addition  of  the  play  of  "Pericles,^  which  unquestionably  proceeded  from  Shakespeare^s 
pen,  and  which,  in  modem  times,  has  always  formed  part  of  every  complete  reprint 
of  his  productions:  although  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  folio,  1632,  it  ought,  on 
no  account,  to  be  excluded;  but,  of  course,  none  of  the  proposed  emendations  can 
be  applicable  to  it,  and  our  text  is  that  of  the  most  authentic  impressions.  The 
present  edition,  therefore,  contains  every  drama  ihai  can  properly  be  imputed  to  Shake- 
speare, with  the  manuscript  emendations  of  the  folio,  1632,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
the  text  regulated  by  the  various  copies  which  came  from  the  press  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Poet,  or  within  a  comparatively  few  years  after  his  decease. 

As  an  interesting  illustration,  a  characteristic  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  a  page  of  the 
corrected  folio,  1 632,  is  appended.  The  head  of  the  Poet,  which  forms  our  frontispiece, 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  title-page  of  the  folios,  of  1623,  and  1632,  and  upon  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the 
memorable  lines  inserted  on  p.  xv.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  merely,  that  this  contempo- 
raneous testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  resemblance,  in  the  two  folios  we  have  specified 
occupies  a  separate  leaf  facing  the  title-page. 


THE  DEDICATION. 


To  the  most  Noble  and  Incomparable  Pair  of  Brethren.    William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c. 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King'^s  most  Excellent  Majesty. 
And  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Oentleman  of  his  Majesty'^s  Bedchamber. 

Both  Knights  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Grarter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 
Bight  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  study  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular  for  the  many  favours  we  have  received 
from  your  Lordships,  we  are  fallen  upon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things 
that  can  be,  fear,  and  rashness ;  rashness  in  the  enterprise,  and  fear  of  the  success.  For, 
when  we  value  the  places  your  Highnesses  sustain,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater, 
than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles :  and,  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedication.  .  But  since  your  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  think  these  trifles  something,  heretofore ;  and  have  prosecuted  both  them,  and 
their  Author  living,  with  so  much  favour,  we  hope,  (that  they  outliving  him,  and  he  not 
having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  executor  to  his  own  writings)  you  will  use  the 
like  indulgence  toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
whether  any  book  choose  his  patrons,  or  find  them :  this  hath  done  both.  For,  so  much 
were  your  Lordships^  likings  of  the  several  parts,  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were 
published,  the  volume  asked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office 
to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphans,  guardians ;  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit,  or 
fame :  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shake- 
8PSABE,  by  humble  offer  of  his  plays,  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have 
justly  observed,  no  man  to  come  near  your  Lordships  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  address, 
it  hath  been  the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy  of 
yonr  Highnesses  by  the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also  crave  our  abilities  to  be  consi- 
dered, my  Lords.  We  cannot  go  beyond  our  own  powers.  Country  hands  reach  forth 
milk,  cream,  fruits,  or  what  they  have ;  and  many  nations,  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not 
gams  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a  leavened  cake.  It  was  no  fault  to 
approach  their  gods,  by  what  means  they  could ;  and  the  most,  though  meanest,  of  things 
are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we 
most  hmnbly  consecrate  to  your  Highnesses  these  remains  of  your  servant  Shakespeare  ; 
that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be  ever  your  Lordships',  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults 
ours,  if  any  be  conunitted,  by  a  pair  so  careful  to  shew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living,* 
and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordships'  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge. 
Henry  Gondell. 


TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS. 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  ihat  can  but  speD :  there  you  are  nmnbered.  We  had 
rather  you  were  weighed.  Especially,  when  the  &te  of  all  books  depends  upon  your  capa- 
cities ;  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  .Well,  it  is  now  public,  and 
you  will  stand  for  your  privileges  we  know :  to  read,  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first. 
That  doth  best  commend  a  book,  the  stationer  says.  Then,  how  odd  soever  your  brains 
be,  or  your  wisdoms,  make  your  Ucence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  Judge  your  sixpen^orth, 
your  shilling's  worth,  your  five  shillings^  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you  rise  to  the 
just  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  buy.  Censure  will  not  drive  a  trade,  or 
make  the  jack  go.  And  though  you  be  a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Black- 
friars,  or  the  Cock-pit,  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know,  these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already, 
and  stood  out  all  appeals ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  decree  of  court,  than 
any  purchased  letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  Author  himself 
had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  overseen  his  own  writings ;  but  since  it  hath  been  ordained 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  firiends 
the  office  of  their  care,  and  pain,  to  have  collected  and  published  them ;  and  so  to  have 
published  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolen,  and  surreptitious 
copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors,  that 
exposed  them ;  even  those,  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their  limbs, 
and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together ; 
and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him 
a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  his  works,  and  give  them 
you^  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that  read  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers 
capacities,  you  will  find  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you ;  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie 
hid,  than  it  could  be  lost.  Bead  him,  therefore ;  and  again,  and  again :  and  if  then  you 
do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him.  And  so 
we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides :  if  you  need 
them  not,  you  can  lead  yourselves,  and  others.    And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Hemikge. 
Henbt  Cokdbll. 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


Upom  1h$  Effigies  of  my  uxnihy  Friend^  the  AuthoTy  Master  WUUam  Shaltespeare^ 

a/ad  his  Works. 

Spectator,  this  life'^s  shadow  is : — ^to  see 
The  truer  image,  and  a  liveUer  he. 
Tarn  reader.    But  observe  his  comic  vein, 
Langh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragic  strain, 
Then  weep :  so, — when  thou  find'^st  two  contraries, 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise, — 
Say,  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Bare  Shake-speare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirahle  Dramatie  Poetj  W,  Shaiespeare. 

What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honourM  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 
Or  that  his  hallowM  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  staivypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need^st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name ! 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument : 
For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art. 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  part 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

To  the  Memory  of  the  deceased  Author^  Master  W.  Shalespeare. 

Shake-speare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still :  this  book. 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 


COMMENDATOSY  TEBSES. 


Fresh  to  all  ages ;  when  posterity 

Shall  loathe  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  every  line,  each  verse, 

Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  hearse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 

Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade : 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe*  or  think  thee  dead, 

(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrupt  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  t'  out-do 

Passions  of  Juliet,  and  her  Someo  ; 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take, 

Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Bomans  spake : 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest, 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  express'd. 

Be  sure,  (our  Shake-speare,)  thou  canst  never  die. 

But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 


L.  Dl66£S. 


To  the  Memory  of  M.  W.  Shaie-speare. 

We  wonder'd  (Shake-speare)  that  thou  went'st  so  soon 

From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room : 

We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 

Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 

To  enter  with  applause.    An  actor's  art 

Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part : 

That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality. 

This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite.  I-  M. 

THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL  ACTOES  IN  ALL 

THESE  PLATS. 


William  Shakespeare. 
Kichard  Burbadge. 
John  Hemmings. 
Augustine  Phillips. 
William  Kempt. 
Thomas  Poope. 
George  Bryan. 
Henry  Gondell. 
William  Slye. 
Bichard  Gowly. 
John  Lowine. 
Samuell  Crosse. 
Alexander  Cooke. 


Samuel  Gilbume. 
Bobert  Armin. 
WiDiam  Ostler. ' 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Underwood. 
Nicholas  Tooley. 
William  Ecclestone. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
Bobert  Benfield. 
Bobert  Ooughe. 
Bichard  Bobinson. 
John  Shancke. 
John  Bice. 


COMMBNDATOET  VEESES.  xi 


To  the  Memory  of  my  Idovedy  the  Author,  Mr.  WiUiam  Shaiespsaref  mid  what  he 

hath  hftus. 

To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thm  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame ; 
WhOe  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much ; 
Tis  true,  and  all  men'^s  suffrage ;  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne^er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seemM  to  raise : 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 
Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed. 
Above  th^  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Soul  of  the  age. 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 
My  Shakespeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportionM  muses : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyiy  outshine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe^s  mighty  line  : 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 


Of  all  iliat  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Borne, 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joyM  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature^s  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For  though  the  poet^s  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and  that  he, 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  muses^  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn. 

For  a  good  poet^s  made,  as  well  as  bom  : 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father'^s  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare^s  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandishM  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were. 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James. 

But  stay ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

AdvancM,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'^d  like  night, 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume^s  light. 

Ben  Jonsok. 
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On  worthy  Master  Shakespeare^  and  his  Poems, 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear. 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  iates. 
Boll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  (confused)  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wondering  how  oft  they  live ; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain. 
Senseless  and  soul-less  shows :  to  give  a  stage 
(Ample,  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age. 
As  Plato'^s  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  bad  hurPd : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse. 
Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abused,  and  glad 
To  be  abusM ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleased  in  that  ruth 
At  wluch  we  start,  and,  by  eUborate  play, 
TorturM  and  tickled ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport: — 
—While  the  plebeian  imp^  from  lofty  throne. 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  th^  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew,  stoFn  from  ourselves : — 
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This,  and  mnch  more,  which  cannot  be  expreasM 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare^s  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improved  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; 
The  buskinM  muse,  the  comic  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  sOver-YOiced  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants  ; 
These  jointly  woio^d  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lovM  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yeUow,  red  most  brave. 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branch'^d  and  embroider^  like  the  painted  spring ; 
Each  leaf  matchM  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Not  out  of  conunon  tifiEuiy  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — death  may  destroy, 
They  say,  his  body ;  but  his  verse  shall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;  with  laurel  crowned. 
Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments. 

I.  M.  S. 
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Up(m  tie  LineSj  and  Id/ej  of  the  famous  Scenic  Poet^  Master  W,  Shdkeepeare. 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clappM,  go  now  and  wring, 
Yoa  Britons  brave ;  for  done  are  Shake-speare^s  days : 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  Globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring. 

Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Tum'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays. 

Which  crownM  him  poet  first,  then  poet^s  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this  ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death^s  public  tiring-house)  the  Nuntius  is : 
For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about. 
The  Ufe  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland. 


iTis  fottawing  are  Ben  Joneon's  lines  on  the  Portrait  of  Shakespeare^  precisely  as  they  stand  on 
a  separate  leaf  opposite  to  the  title-page  of  the  edition  o/*  1623,  and  which  are  reprinted  in  the 
sameplaeey  with  some  trifling  variation  of  typography ^  in  thefMo  ^1632. 


TO   THE    READER. 

This  Figure,  Haai  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outrdo  the  life : 
0,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  surpass 
AU,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But  since  he  cannot,  Header,  look 
Not  at  his  picture,  but  his  book. 


B.  I.] 
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<-*^ 


Char.  Had  Yor  ke  and  Somcrfet  brought  rcicue  in^ 
We  fliould  havefound  a  bloody  day  oKhis. 

Ba^.  How  the  yoog  wheipe  of  7Wi^^,ragit^  wood. 
Did  flefh  hispuny-fword  in  FreochmcDS  bu)od. 

Pue.  Qnoe  I  enoountred  him^and  thus  I  (aid : 
Thou  Maiden  yooth^be  vanuui(ht  by  aMaide. 
ButwithaprovdMajefticallhighfcorne  So  >vv|t^^ 
Heanfwcr^dthus:  YongT^ij^^r  wasnot  bornt;  iC^i#w^ 

To  bcthcpillageof  aGiglot  Wenchj^^^/ V  W^^'l^ 
He  lefr  fkie  proudly ,  as  unworthy  TtgEtT 

Bnr.  Doubtlefie  he  would  have  made  a  noble  Knight: 
See  where  he  lyes  inherced  in  the  armes 
Of  the  mn(fMnnHyNur{fer  (tf  his  harmes .  (KK  ite!^^^ 

Bsfi.  Hew  them  to  pecces»  hack  their  boiies  aflunder, 
Whoft  life  wasEnglands  glory, Gallia's  wonder  i 

Q90if.  Oh  no  forbcare:For  that  which  we  have  fkd 
Daring  the  h'fe,kt  us  not  Wroi^  it  dead.    ^       ^. 

i>.MeriId>conduA  me  to  the  Dolphins  Tent, 
To  know  who  hath  obttdnrcHhe  gloiy  ot  the  day. 
Ch^r.  On  what  fubmiffive  meflageart  thou  fent? 
Lmj.  Subroiilion  Dolphin?Ti«  a  mcere  French  word: 
We  Englifti'  Warriours  wot  not  what  it  meanes« 
I  eometo  1uk>w  what  Priibners  thou  haft  tane» 
And  te  fiuirey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Cimr.  For  prtfoners  askft  thouPHell  our  prifoo  is. 
But  ten  me^hom  thou  leek^  t     n^^w 

Lm€.  But  Where's  the  grot  Aleidesof  the  field. 
Valiant  Lord  TsU^  Earle  of  Shrewsbury? 
Created  for  his  rarefuccefle  in  Armes, 


Lofd 

Lord^lr^ 

LordO 


of  GWr/^and  VrcbUtiU, 
\4  of  BUickmarty  LordV^i^  of  e/fSSto*^ 
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KD^oftbeNi^e  Order  ofS.GMrw, 
Worthjr  S.  Mubaz/jSedtbe  GtUeM  Tktet, 

GiettMarflttU  tooor  King  iy««>7  the  fixt, 
Ofall  hie  Wmet  within  the  Realme  of  ftaoce. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


DEAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Alonso,  Kin^  of  Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother. 

Prospbro,  the  right  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brother,  th^  usurping  Duke  of 

Milan. 
Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
GoNZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor. 
Adrian,       \  t   .^ 
francisco,  j 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 
Trikculo,  a  Jester. 

SCENE,  a  Ship  at  Sea ; 


Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  Mariners,    . 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 

Iris,        -^ 

Ceres,      | 

Juno,       \  Spirits. 

Nymphs,  I 

Reapers,  '^ 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 
afterwards  an  uninhahited  Island. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  tempestuous  noise  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  heard. 

Enitr  a  Ship-master  and  a  BoaUwatn,  a»   on  thip- 
hoard,  shaking  off  wet. 
Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats,  Here,  master :  what  cheer  ? 
Mast.  Good.      Speak    to   the   mariners:    fall  to*t 
yanly,  or  we  run  ourselvesaground :  bestir,  bestir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh ,  my  hearts !  cheerly ,  cheerly ,  my  hearts ! 
ytre,  yare.     Take  in  the  topsail ;  tend  to  the  master's 
whistle. —  Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room 
enough! 

£ai€r  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand, Gon- 
ZALO,  and  Others,  from  the  Cabin. 
Ahm.  Good  boatswain,  have  a  care.     Where's  the 
master?    Play  the  men. 
Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 
Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 
Boats.  Do  vou  not  hear  him  ?    You  mar  our  labour. 
Keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 
GoH.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 
Boats.  When  the  sea  IS.     Hence!     What  care  these 
rotren  for  the  name  of  king?    To  cabin:   silence! 
tiooble  us  not. 
Gob.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 
Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.     You 
tte  a  eounsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use   vour  authority :  if  you 
ctODot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 
joonelf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
I  WIT,  if  it  so  nap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts ! — Out  of  our 
j  way,  I  tay.  [Exit. 

GoR.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thmks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate, 
to  his  hanging  :  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable, 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage.  If  he  be  not  bom 
■  to  be  hanged,  our  case  ia  miserable.  [Exeunt. 


Re-enter  Boatsunnn. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast :  yare ;  lower,  lower. 
Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  [A  eryicriMtfi.]  A 
plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again  !  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seh.  A  nox  o*  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats,  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang  !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold.  Set  her  two  courses : 
off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  alllost!  [Exeunt. 

Boats.  What !  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Oon.  The  kingand  prince  at  prayers!  let  us  assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb,  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant,  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 
This  wide-cl^app'd  rascal, — would,  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.     [A  confused  noise 

within."]     Mercy  on  us ! — 
We  split,  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! — 
Farewell,  brother ! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split  !— 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze, 
any  thing.  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain 
die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  II.— The  Island:  before  the  cell  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  heat, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O  !  I  have  sufier'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O  !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor  souls,  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e*er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement    Tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira*  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one!  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.-— So : 

[^Laifs  down  Ms  robe. 
Lie  there  my  art — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch 'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  diee, 
I  have  with  such  prevision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soid-— 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard 'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.     Sit 

down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Aftro.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition. 
Concluding,  '*  Stay,  not  yet 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come. 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ?        ISiU  down. 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mirfi.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st 

Mira,  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 


Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  thou  his  only  heir 
And  princess,  no  worse  issued. 

Mira,  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  eirl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence  ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  tul  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira,  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro,  Being  qpce  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t'advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  chang'd  them. 
Or  else  new  form'd.  them ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  aJl  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas 'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't — Thou  attend *st  not. 

Mira,  O  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retired 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  beine  thus  loaded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one, 
Who  having  to  untruth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative : — Whence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira,  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd. 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  oe 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,' yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira,  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro,  Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event ;  then  tell  me, 
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If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  haye  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro,  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,— 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  th«  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight, 
Fated  to  the  practise,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  harried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity! 

I,  not  remembering  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther. 

And  then  III  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon 's ;  without  toe  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

ii^a.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not, 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
Id  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  aome  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcaas  of  a  boat,  not  rigg*d, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 
Under  my  burden  groan 'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  nndereoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
Frmd  my  own  libranr,  with  volumes  that 
1  prize  aboTe  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

Bat  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : —  [PuU  on  kit  robe  again. 

Sit  itin,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  seanwrrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Tbsa  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  carefbl. 

Heavens  thank  you  for 't !     And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir. 


For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,  your  reason 
For  raising  this  searstorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.— 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  haui  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.     Here  cease  more  questions. 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way : — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose.— 

[Miranda  sleept. 
Come  away,  servant,  come !     I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel :  come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master ;  grave  sir,  hail.    I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds:  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometimes,  Td  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight^utrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-starinr  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari,  Not  a  hair  perish 'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  ille. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself. 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  tiiou  hast  dispos'd, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnieht  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  stUl-vex'd  Bermootnes,  there  she's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispersVi,  they  all  have  met  agsin, 
And  all  upon  the  Mediterranean  float, 
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Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 

Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck*d, 

And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro,  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Art,  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  Atleast  two  glasses.  The  time  'twixt  six  and  now 
Must  hy  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?   Since  thou  dost  give  me  pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now !  moody  ? 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  prithee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings.  Thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  fiul  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think  'st  it  much,  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro,  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast    Where  was  she  bom? 

speak;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O !  was  she  so  ?    I  must. 
Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did, 
Thev  woidd  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Art.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  iu  her  most  unmitigable  raf  e. 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  aozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  a  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.     It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Coulcl  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 


The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spnting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  a  like  nymph  o'  the  sea:  be 
subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball,  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't:  go;  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  I  thou  hafi(t  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put    [Waking. 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.     Come  on : 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.— What  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  \Within.']  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  business  for  thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  ufoier-nffmph. 
Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.   [Exit, 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  &rth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee:  thou  shalt  be  pinch 'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

CaL  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'stfrom  me.   When  thou  cam'st  here  first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so!— All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  lieht  on  you ; 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  nave. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king  :  and  here  you  sty  me. 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  tk'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us'd  thee, 
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Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho !  O  ho ! — would  it  had  heen  done  I 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill  I     I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thine  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thme  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in' t  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language  I 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou'rt  best, 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug*st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillinglv 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  Uiy  din. 

CaL  No,  pray  thee ! — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  {^Atide. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro,  So,  slave ;  hence  I  [Exit  Caliban. 

Be^enier  Aribl,  tnvifi^Zf,  playing  and  nnging;  Ferdi- 
nand/o/Mifnii^. 
Ariel's  Song. 
Come  tuito  these  yeUow  umdi, 

And  then  take  handi : 
Court*sied  when  you  have^  and  ki88*d 

The  wild  waves  whitt^ 
Foot  itfeaily  here  and  there  ; 
Andj  tweet  sprites,  the  burden  hear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Burden.  Bow,  wow.  [Dispersedly. 

The  watehr-dogs  hark  : 
Burden.  Bow,  wow. 

Hark,  hark  I    I  hear 
The  strain  €f  strutting  chantielere 
Cru^  eoek'O^oodle-doo. 
Per.  Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  th'  air,  or  th' 
earth? — 
It  sounds  no  more ;-— and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
Hus  moaic  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters. 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  aweet  air :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  :-*but  'tis  gone.— 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 
FuU  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 
Of  his  hones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  st^er  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Seeh^mymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden:  ding-dong. 
Bark  I  now  I  hear  them^'^^^ng-dong,  bell. 
Fer»  The  ditty  does  remember  my  urown'd  father. — 


This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes. — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

[Music  above. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about  I     Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — ^but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench :  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such 
senses 
As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wreck  ;  and  but  he's  something  stain 'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty'scanker,  thou  might'stcall  him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [Aside, 

As  mv  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per,  Most  sure,  the  goddess  [Seeing  her. 

On  whom  these  airs  attend !— Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island,       [Kneels. 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  my  prime  request 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  6  you  wonder  1 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Per,  My  language  I  heavens! — [Bises. 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  kine  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Per.  A  single  thing,  as  1  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  does  hear  me, 
And  that  he  does  I  weep  :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Per,  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't — [Aside.']  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chane'd  eyes  :--delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this ! — [To  him."]  A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungenUy  ?    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.     Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Per,  0!  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more.— 

[Aside.']  They  are  both  in  either's  powers :  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — [To  him.]  One  word  more :  I 

charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Per,  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Afira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't 
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Pro,  Follow  me. —  [To  Fero. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  be**  a  traitor. — G)me. 
ril  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
Searwater  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  -and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.     Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draufSy  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mnu,  O,  dear  father ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What !  I  say : 

My  foot  my  tutor  ? — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  notstrike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward, 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  I 

Pro,  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity : 

111  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What  I 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush ! 
Thou  think 'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  hut  him  and  Caliban :  foolisn  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 


And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  VLj  affections 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :     [To  Fero. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer,  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  1  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro,  It  works. — Come  on.— 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  Qie*  [To  Ariel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds  ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow. — Speak  not  for  him.     [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy,  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common :  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  master  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant^ 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

AUm.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant,  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look  ;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit : 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Oon.  Sir, — 

Seb,  One: — tell, 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain 'd,  that's  ofier'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon,   Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed:  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb,  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  I 

Alon.  1  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done.     But  yetr^ 

Seb,  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  or  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow  t 

Seb,  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 


Seb,  Done.    The  wager? 

Ant,  A  laughter. 

Seb,  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,-— 

Seb,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant,  So,  you're  paid. 

Adr,  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb,  Yet— 

Adr,  Yet— 

Ani,  He  could  not  miss  it 

Adr,  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance. 

Ant,  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb,  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr,  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb,  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant,  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant,  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon,  How  lush  and  lustythe  grass  looks!  how  green! 

Ant,  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb,  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb,  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch *d  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  nold,  notwithstanding,  their  fresh- 
ness, and  glosses;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than  stain 'd 
with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
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wheo  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

M,  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Jdr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Jnt.  AVidow  ?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that  widow 
in?    Widow  Dido! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  .£neas  too? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me  study  of 
that:  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

(roil.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr,  Carthage? 

Gon,  I  aasure  you,  Carthage. 

Ani,  Hia  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb,  He  hath  rais*d  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant,  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb,  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  «nd  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant,  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

(Tern.  Ay? 

Ani,  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gom.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ani,  And  the  rarest  that  e*er  came  there. 

Seb,  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

AnL  O!  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gem,  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  ihe  first 
day  I  wore  it  ?    I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant,  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gan,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alom.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  agamst 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.     Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  1  for,  coming  thence, 
Mt  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Who  ii  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan  !  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  law  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bore  the  oontentioua  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
Ai  stooping  to  relieve  him.     I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

AUm,  No,  no ;  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  ereat  loss 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
Bat  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish *d  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't 
I    Akm.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,  Ton  were  kneePd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
Bf  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
I  Weigh'd  between  lothness  and  obedience,  as 
!  WhKh  end  o'  the  beam  should  bow.     We  have  lost 
!  your  son, 

I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
:  More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making, 
llian  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :  the  faint's 
Yowown. 


Ahn,  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well 

Ant,  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Oon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

S^,  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  ^  Very  fouL 

Gon.  Had  I  plantatiim  of  this  isle,  my  lord,-— 

Ant.  He'd  sow't  with  neddle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon,  r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure. 
No  sovereignty  :— 

Seb,  Yet  he  would  be  king  on't 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealih  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon,  All  Uiings  in  common  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant,  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty  t 

Ant,  Long  live  Gonzalo  I 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  roe. 

Gon,  1  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  genUemea,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,  'Twas  you  we  laugh 'd  at. 

Gon,  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merrv  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  stUL 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  eiven ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon,  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  vou  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  above  invisible,  jSaying  solemn  mtisie. 

Seb,  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I 
am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[^All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my.  thoughts  :  I  find. 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  ofier  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 
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Saema  to  cry  bnt^  ^  fldw  shall  that  Qaiibaf 
Maaauta  na  baak  to  Naplaaf  " — KeapinTmiiai 
And  lot  Sabaatian  waka  l^-^y*  thia  wara  death 
That  now  ha&  aaixad  tham ;  why,  thay  ware  no  wofaa 
Than  now  they  are.    There  be,  that  can  rule  Naplaa 
Aa  wall  aa  he  that  aleept ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unneceasarily, 
Aa.  thia  Uonaalo ;  I  mvaalf  could  make  ; 

A  ehoi^h  of  aa  deep  cnat.    O,  that  you  bora 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement  I    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

iM.,Methinks,Ido. 

AnL  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  f 

S^.  I  remember. 

Ton  did  supplant  yonr  brother  Proapero. 

jhiU  True: 

And  look  how  well  my  sarments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.    My  brother's  servanta 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

S^,  But,  lor  your  conscience— 

Ant,  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kyba^ 
Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Blilan,  candied  be  they» 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest!    Here  liea  your  brolbar. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon,  . 
If  he  were  that  which.,noW  he*s  like,  Uiat'a  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  cuf  il^ 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel^  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  reat. 
They'll  take  augeestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  11  tell  the  dock  to  any  busioess  that 
We  say  beflts  the  hour. 

Seh.  Th  V  caae,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  nrecedent :  as  mou  got'st  Milan, 
rn  come  bv  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st,  *« 
And  I,  the  king,  shall  love  thee. 

Ank  Draw  together; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fdl  it  on  Gonxalo. 

iM.        O I  but  one  word.     [TVSf  eonosris  iqmH. 
Mude.    AmiaL  iuceni»  mtwhle, 

ArL  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  y<|tt,  his  friend,  are  in ;  aud  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  li%ing. 

ISmgt  m  OoMaALo'e  ear. 
IF%tff  yoflf  Aare  do  siiarn^  fie, 
O^Mn-Mf*d  eompim^ 
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AUm.  Why,  how  now,  ho!  awake!     Why  are  you 
drawn? 
Wherefore  thus  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seh,  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing, 
like  bulli,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

AUm,  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant,  O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear, 
To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alim,  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd :  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn. — There  was  a  noise, 
That's  verity :  'tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.     Let's  draw  our  weapons. 

AUm,  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  farther 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gtm,  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts, 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

AUm,  Lead  away.     [Exeunt, 

Ari,  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [ExU* 

SCENE  IL— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood, 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard, 

CaL  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  i^cks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse;  but  they'll  not  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  af^r,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
AH  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bnngiuf  wood  in  slowly :  III  fall  flat; 
Perchance,  ne  will  not  mind  me, 

Trm,  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  anv 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it 
sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
ooe,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here? 
[Seeing  CalilMm.'}  a  man  or  a  fish  ?  Dead  or  alive  ? 
A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
hke  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John. 
A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I 
was)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday 
Ibol  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  msike  a  man :  any  strange  beast 
there  m%kes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
snns!  Warm,  o'  my  troth!  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  thisiis  no  fish,  but  an 
idaader,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
[Thmder,'}    Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again : .  my  best 


way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine;  there  is  no 
other  shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the 
drench  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing  ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Ste,  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  a-shore, — 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 

Lov*d  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  ear*  d  for  Kate; 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 

She  lovd  not  the  savour  of  tar,  nor  of  pitch. 

Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-eer  she  did  itch  ; 
Then,  to  sea^  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 
Thisis  a  scurvy  tune  too;  but  here's  my  comfort  [Drinks. 

Cat.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste,  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  as  proper 
a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground,  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal,  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs, 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that:  if  lean  recover  him,  and  keep 
him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present 
for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee:  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit  If 
I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal,  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt.;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works 
upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  Open 
your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend ;  open  your  chaps  again.  [Caliban  drinks. 

Trin,  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be — but 
he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.     O,  defend  roe ! — 

Ste,  Four  lej?s,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  torward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  re- 
cover him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, — Amen !  I 
will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin,  Siephano! 

Ste,  Dotn  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will  leave 
him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trki.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo : — be  not  afeard, — 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they,  lliou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed !  How 
cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can 
he  vent  Trinculos  ? 
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Trtn.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke. 
— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  gaberdine  for  fear 
of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O 
Stephano!  two  Neapolitans 'scaped? 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about :  my  stomach 
is  not  constant. 

Cal,  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved 
over-board,  b^  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast 
a-shore. 

CaL  rU  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject,  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly.  [KneeU, 

Ste,  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin,  Swam  arshore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste,  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin,  O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste,  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf!  how  does  thine  ague? 

CaL  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste,  Out  o'  the  moon,  1  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

CaL  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee :  my 
mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will  fur- 
nish it  anon  with  new  contents.     Swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mon- 
ster : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster. — The 
man  i'  the  moon  ! — a  most  poor  credulous  monster. — 
Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Col.  rU  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o*  the  island ; 
and  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.    I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 


Trin,  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster:  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 
CaL  III  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 
Ste,  Come  on,  Uien;  down  and  swear. 

[Caliban  Uee  down, 
Trin,  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.     A  most  scurvy  monster:   I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,— 
Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

TVtfi.  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink.    An 
abominable  monster ! 

CaL  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
rU  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculoua  monster,  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard ! 

Col,  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  1  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset :  I'll  brmg  thee 
To  clustering  filherds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 
Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking. — ^Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — Here  ;  bear  my 
bottle. — Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 
CaL  Farewell^  meuter  ;  farewell,  fareweU, 

[Sings  drunkenly. 
Trin,  A  ho|rling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 
Cal.  No  more  dame  FU  make  for  fith  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring f 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  waeh  duh  ; 
'Ban  'Ban,  Ca—Caliban, 
Hat  a  new  master — Qet  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey-day,  freedom  I  freedom !  hey- 
day, freedom ! 
Ste,  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.         [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero's  Cell. 


Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log, 

Fer,  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  tnan  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy,  blest  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  behind, 

Mhra.  Alas !  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 


Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself: 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer,  O,  most  dear  miitress  I 

The  Sim  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that : 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro,  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it.  [Aeide, 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer,  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  yon, 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda.-^0  my  father ! 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so.  [7*0  herself. 
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Fer,  Admir'd  Miranda! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !     Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  hondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  fidl  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex';  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father.     How  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  T  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so  I)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooiden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  fleab-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mhra.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer,  O  heaven !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief  I    I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  aught  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Jliira.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro,  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections!     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them !  [^Atide, 

Fer,  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mtr€L,  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
Wbat  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take, 
What  I  shall  die  to  want     But  tliis  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
Hie  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning. 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  yoar  wife,  it  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not.  111  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
Ton  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer,  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  hmnble  ever.  [JTneeZt. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Ftr,  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing  [iUies. 

As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  wiih  my  heart  in't :  and  now  fare- 
weU, 
mi  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer,  A  thousand  thousand  !    [Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Mach  bustneaa  appertaining.  [ExU, 


SCENE  II Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;    Caliban  following 

wUh  a  bottle, 

Ste,  Tell  not  me : — when  the  butt,  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em. — Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trm.  Servant-monster?  the  foliar  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle  :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin,  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  taiL 

Ste,  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack  :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and>thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on,  by  this  light — Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard. 

Sie,  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin,  Nor  go  neither;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs,  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cat,  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe. 
I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 

Trin,  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debauched  fish 
thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so 
much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous 
lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

Cat,  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin,  Lord,  quoth  he ! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural  1 

Cat.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trincido,  keep  a  good  tongue  inyour  head :  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeat  it :  I  will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trinculo.  [Caliban  kneels. 

Enter  Ariel,  intfiiible. 

CaL  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; 
a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
island. 

Ari,  Thou  liest 

CaL  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee  : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing.  [ceed. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban. J  Pro- 
Co^  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  thu  isle ; 
From  me  be  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will, 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not 

Ste,  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste,  How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari,  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this !  Thou  scurvy  patch ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  ^ve  him  blows. 
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And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of 
thee. 

Tnn,  Why,  what  did  I !  I  did  nothing.  I'll  go 
farther  off. 

Ste,  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Art.  Thou  liest. 

Ste,  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [Strikea  him.']  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie. — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 
hearing  too  ?—  A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack, 
and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and 
the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

CaL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste,  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.— Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  ofi*. 

Cal,  Beat  htm  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste,  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

CaL  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  then  thou  may'st  brain  him, 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  oooks ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.     Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him^ 
As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  least 

Ste,  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  f 

CaL  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste,  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!)  and 
Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys. — Dost  thou 
like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin,  £xcellent 

Ste,  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ; 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cat,  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste,  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari,  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

CaL  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste,  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 

reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

FUmt  *em,  and  scout  *em ;   and  scout  'em,  trnd 

fiout  *em  ; 
Thought  is  free, 

CaL  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe, 

Ste,  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin,  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 

Trin,  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  I 


Ste,  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee. — 
Mercy  upon  us  I 

Cal,  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste,  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cai   Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste,  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal,  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste,  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste,  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — I  would,  I  could 
see  this  taborer  :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin,  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IlI.^Another  part  of  the  Inland. 

EfUer  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  Others, 

Gon,  By'r  la 'kin,  I  can  go  no  farther,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ake :  here's  a. maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  fbrth-rights,  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon,  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach 'd  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown 'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 
Ant,  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect 

Seb,  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant,  Let  it  be  to-nieht ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  Uiey 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb,  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

[Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospero  above^  invi- 
sible. Enter  severed  strange  Shapes^  bringing  in  a  ban- 
quet :  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  saluta- 
tions; and,  inviting  the  King,  ^c,  to  eat,  they  depart,'] 
Alon,  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 
Oon,  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 
AUm,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  I    What  were 

these? 
Seb,  A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant,  I'll  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon,  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
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Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro^  lAside.']  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Aiati.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gestures,  and  such  sounds,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [^Aside.']  Pttuse  in  departing. 

/Vtm.  They  vaniah'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
T^^*t  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alaiu  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.   When  we  were 
boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  tlieir  breasts?  which  now,  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

AUm.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 
Tkmuler  and  lightning.     Enter  Ariel  Uke  a  harpy, 

clt^  his  wings  upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quaint 

device,  the  banouet  vanishes. 

ArL  You  are  tnree  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited,  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  innabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad  ; 
And  even  with  such  Uke  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools  I  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate  :  the  elements, 

[  Alon.,  Seb.,  ^c.  draw  their  Swords. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper *d,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume :  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  upliAed.    But,  remember. 


(For  that's  mv  business  to  you)  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  supplant  eood  Prospero ; 

Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  requit  it) 

Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 

Against  your  peace.    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 

They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 

Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 

You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wratns  to  guard  you  from 

(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 

Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  the 

Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mocks  and  mowes,  and 

carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  {Above,']  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Perform 'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.   My  high  charms  work. 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.  [Exit  Prospero. 

Gon.  I '  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon,  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous  ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  {_Exit. 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.      ril  be  thy  second.     [Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon,  All  three  of  them  are  desperate:  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  tbis  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr,  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Exeuni, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.^Before  Prospero's  CelL 


Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  pimish'd  you. 
Tour  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  tbis  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Agnnst  an  oracle. 

Pro,  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 


Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may, 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  bate, 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  vour  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer,  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong 'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
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ACT  IV. 


When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus*  steeds  are  foonder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain 'd  below. 

Pro,  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own.— - 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art,  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro,  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place  : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art,  Presently  ? 

Pro,  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Art,  Before  you  can  say,  "Come,"  and  "go," 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  ** so  so;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no  ? 

Pro,  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.     Do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Art,  Well  I  conceive.     [^ExU, 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.     Do  not  sive  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  :  the  strongest  oatbs  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i*  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Fer,  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-<:old  virgin  snow  4ipon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  coroUarv, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  [^Scft  mutic, 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  tilled  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and  thy  brown 

groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 

IJuno  descends  slowly. 
To  come  and  sport.     Her  peacocks  fly  amain  : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  m any-colour 'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  saflron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-graz'd  green  t 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless 'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 


The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.    Here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted;  but  in  vain  : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  return 'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spairows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 
Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?     Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperousbe. 
And  honour'd  in  their  issue. 

Song. 
Juno.  Hommr,  riches^  marriage,  hlessing, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  I 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Earth* s  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Bams,  and  gamers  never  empty; 
Vines,  with  chut' ring  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing  ; 
Rain  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 
Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.     May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call  d  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 
[Juno  an(i  Ceres  fc/iwp^,  and  send  Itiis  on  employment. 
Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence ! 
Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  somethine  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 
Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering 
brooks. 
With  your  sedge  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nvmphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs, 
You  sun-bum 'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy-day  :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited :  they  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  ;  towards  the  end  where- 
cfPROB,  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks  ;  <rfter  which,  to  a 
strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  thev heavily  iwvstf  A. 
Pro.  [^Aside."]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life  ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To   the  Spirits,"]   Well    done. — 
Avoid ; — no  more. 
Fer.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  Bome  pasaion 
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That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro,  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'a  sort, 
At  if  yon  were  dbmay'd  :  he  cheerfulj  sir. 
Onr  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  yon,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.—- Sir,  I  am  vex'd  : 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled  : 
Be  not  disturb 'd  with  my  infirmity. 
If  you  be  pleaa'd  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose  :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mirtu  We  wish  your  peace.     [Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — I  thank  thee. — Ariel, 
come! 

.  Enter  Ariel. 

Aru  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.  What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  witFi  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking : 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm 'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foUow'd,  through 
Tooth 'd  briers,   sharp   furzes,    pricking  gorse,  and 

thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  skins :  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancinff  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstonk  their  mt. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  mv  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Aru  I  go,  I  go.       \EsM. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers.     I  wifl  plague  them  all, 

Be-^nier  Ariel,  loaden  with  gmtering  apparel,  ^e, 
Eren  to  roaring.-— Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 
:     AaiEL  kan^s  them  on  the  line,  and  with  Peospero 
'  remains  unteen. 

Enter  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

CcL  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Heir  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Sie.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harmless 
tainr,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us. 
Trin.  Moncter,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
By  nose  is  in  gr^at  indignation. 

Sie.  So  is  mine.     Do  you  hear,  monster?     If  I 
dwihl  take  a  displeasure  agauist  yon ;  look  you,—- 


Trin.  Thou  wert  hut  a  lost  monster. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood- wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speak  softly ; 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  hot  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Sie.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'y thee,  my  king,  be  quiet    Seest  thou  here  ? 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !  O  peer !  O  worthy  Ste- 
phano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

[Seeing  the  apparel. 

CaL  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster!  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery. — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  I'll 
have  thatgown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal,  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Let't  alone. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste,  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  : 
now,  jerkin,  yon  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of 
this  country.  '*  Steal  by  line  and  level,"  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate;  there's  another  garment  for't 

Trin.  Monster,  come;  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  1  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your'  fingers :  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wme  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
[A  noise  of  hunters  heard.    Enter  divers  ^rits,  in 

shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  abofiU;  raosPEEo 

and  Ariel  setting  them  on."] 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  ! 

Ari.  Silver !  there  it  goes,  Silver ! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury  !  there,  'Tyrant,  there  !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them, 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain.        [Cries  and  roaring. 

Ari.  Hark !  they  roar. 

Pro.'  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.     At  tbu  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 


Enter  Prospero  in  hu  magic  robes  ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not,  my  spirits  ohey,  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How*s  the  day  ? 

An.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro,  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and's  followers  ? 

Ari,  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them  :  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted, 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  the  eood  old  lord,  Gonzalo : 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.  Your  charm  so  strongly  works  them. 
That  if  vou  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari,  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
I'hough  with  their  high  wrongs  lam  struck  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.     T)ie  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther.     Go ;  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

Pro,  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sward  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  .even  now  I  do) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for.  111  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  {^Solemn  music. 

Re-enter  Ariel  :  after  him,  Alomso,  with  a  frantic 


gesture,  attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  An- 
tonio  in  Uke  manner,   attended  by   Adrian   and 
Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero 
had  made,  and  there  stand  cfiarmed;  which  Prospero 
observing,  speaks. 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !     There  stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 
Noble  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  flow  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 
And  as  the  mommg  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo ! 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  servant 
To  him  tnou  follow 'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.^-Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou'rt  ptnch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain 'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 
Would  here  have  kili'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art — ^Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  e'er  would  know  me. — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;  [Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present, 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — ^Quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 
Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 
There  I  couch.     When  owls  do  cry, 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer,  merrily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel!  I  shall  miss  thee  ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place. 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  1  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pidse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel. 

Oon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  I 

Pro.  [Attired  as  Duke.'\      Behold,  sir  king. 
The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  devil  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  afiAiction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  neld  me.     This  must  crave 
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(Ad  if  Chia  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 

Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 

Thou  pardon  me  thy  wrongs. — But  how  should  Prospero 

Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  mearar'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon,  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'U  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  aU.— 
Bot  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

lAtide  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  iustify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb,  [^A$ide.']        The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No.— 

For  yon,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Woidd  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  faults ;  all  of  them ;  and  reouire 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Thou  must  restore. 

AUm.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck  *d  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
Mv  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for*t,  sir. 

Jkm.  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience 
Siys  it  IS  past  her  cure. 

Pro,  I  rather  think. 

Too  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace. 
For  the  like  loss  1  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss  f 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  mucn  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Aloiu  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.   When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  enccranter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Aie  natural  breath ;  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck 'd,  was  landed, 
,  To  be  the  lord  on*t.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
,  For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

1  N*oC  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 

TluB  ceU's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  vill  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
Ai  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 
FftoirzEO  dratps  a  curtain^  and  ^covers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  flaying  at  chess, 

Mira^  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 


I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
vrransle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs*d  them  without  cause.     [Kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon,  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about  I 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder  1 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O,  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  *Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers. 

But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

PrOf  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.   Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk 'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.     In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands :       [To  Fer.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  I 

Gon.  Be  it  so :  Amen. 

Re-^nter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedhf  following, 
O  look,  sir !  look,  sir  I  here  are  more  of  us. 
Iprophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 
This  fellow  could  not  drown. — Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  f 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats,  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split, 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Art,  Sir,  all  this  service    [Aside, 

Have  I  done  since  I  went 
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Pro,  My  tricksy  spirit !     {A$ide. 

AUm,  These  are  not  naturd  events ;  tney  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

BoaU.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I*d  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  hut  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  nngling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrihle. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

JrL  Was't  well  done  h 

Fro.  Bravely,  my  diligence !  Thou  shalt  be  \jtnde. 
free.  J 

jflofL  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shjJl  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happen 'd  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit : 

[^Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell.  [£«i<  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not 
Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Trinculo,  til  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — Coragio  I 
bully-monster,  coragio  I 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is  I     I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant.  Very  like :  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro,  Mark  but  tiie  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  with  all  her  power. 


These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  frilows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

CaL  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Ahn.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

AUm.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em?^ 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  vou 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall 
not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 

Ste.  O!  touch  me  not:  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 

Pro.  You*d  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alan.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

{Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  m  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  tnat  I  will;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away ! 

Ahn.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather.  {Exeunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  andTKis. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night;  which,  part  of  it,  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away ;  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Ahn.  I 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail,  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  ofil— My  Ariel ;— chick,— 
That  is  thy  charge  :  then,  to  the  elements ; 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — Please  you  draw  near. 


long 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  bt  Peospero. 


Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon 'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 


Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 

Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 

And  my  ending  is  despair, 

Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 

Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 

Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

[Exeunt  omfi««. 


THE 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


DRAMATIS 

DuKB  OF  Milan,  Fatber  to  Silvia. 

P^o" Js,*"'}  '^*  ^"^'^  Gendemen. 
Antonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolifh  rival  to  Valentine. 
EoL AMOUR,  agent  of  Silvia  ih  her  escape. 
Spebd,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launcb,  the  like  to  Proteus. 

SCENE :  sometimes  in  Verona ;  sometimes 


PEBSONiE. 

Pantbino,  Servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 
Outlaws  with  Valentine. 

Julia,  beloved  of  Proteus. 
Silvia,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
LucETTA,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

in  Milan,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— An  open  place  in  Verona. 
Enter  Valentine  emd  Proteus. 


FaL  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  elances  of  thy  honour*d  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  livtne  dully  sluffgardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  wiu  shapeless  idleness. 
But  smce  thon  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Eren  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone  ?    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu. 
Hiink  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wiih  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  bap ;  and  in  thy  danger, 
if  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman,  Valentine. 

FaL  And  on  a  love^book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Fal,  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross 'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro,  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love. 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

FmL  Tls  true ;  but  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro,  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

^oL  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

FaL  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth, 
^itb  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
^Ittply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
uW,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
Hovever,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
^  ehe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 
FaL  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 


Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  love. 

VaL  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro,  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Fal.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  ul  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu.    My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

FaL  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend. 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro,  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 

FaL  As  much  to  you  at  home;  and  so,  farewell.  \_ExiL 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you.   Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already. 
Ana  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd, 
then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro.  1  do. 
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Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  hU  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro,  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed,  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro,  True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed,  Nay,  that  1  can  deny  hy  a  circumstance. 

Pro,  It  shall  go  hard,  hut  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  **  baa." 

Pro,  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to 
JuUa? 

Speed,  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  lacea  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharg'd,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  a  stray,  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  the  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
'Tb  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro,  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ? 

Speed.  I.  [Spebd  nodt. 

Pro,  Nod,  I  ?  why  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir:  I  say  she  did  nod,  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  t 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 

Speed,  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  deliver'd. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What  said 
she  ?  f Giving  him  money. 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  fiom  her 

better ; 

No,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter ; 

And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  to  her  your  mind, 

I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  you  her 

mind. 
Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — ''take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
nave  testem'd  me;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir,  I'll  com- 
mend you  to  my  master.  [^Exii. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck. 


Which  cannot  periiih,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore.-^ 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  mv  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.        [ExU. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Julia's  Garden. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucbtta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfiilly. 

Jul,  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  rlease  you,  repeat  their  i\ames,  111  show  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercutio? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  I 

JuL  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name  ? 

Luc,  Pardon,  dear  madam  :  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  a  loving  gentleman. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus,— of  many  good  I  think  him  best 

Jul,  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  1  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul,  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

JuL  Why,  he,  of  all  tne  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc,  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

JuL  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  smalL 

Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

JuL  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  O !  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.  1  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  <' To  Julia."  Say,  from  whom ?  [Givei  a  leiter. 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say.  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc,  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

JuL  I^ow,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper:  see  it  be  return 'd,  [^Gives  it  back. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [^Exit. 

Jul,  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view, 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profTerer  construe,  "Ay." 
Fie,  ^e !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
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How  churlisbly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingl  V  I  would  have  had  her  here : 
'  How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
'  Wben  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile. 
I  My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
!  And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-^nter  Lucetta. 
Luc,  What  would  your  ladyship? 

JvL  Ib  it  near  dinner-time  ? 
Lw.  I  would,  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

[Dropi  the  letter y  and  takes  it  up  again, 
Jul,  What  is't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly  ? 
i     Lue.  Nothing. 

Jtd,  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then  ? 
Lue.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 
JuL  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Lue,  Nothing  concerning  me. 
Jul,  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 
Luc,  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 
JuL  Some  love  of  yours  nath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 
Lue,  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set 

JuL  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 
Best  Btnff  it  to  the  tune  of  '*  Light  o'  love." 
Lue,  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 
JuL  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then.. 
Lue,  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 
Jul,  And  why  not  you  ? 

Lue.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

JuL  Let's  see  your  song. — [Snatching  the  letter.^ 

How  now,  minion ! 
Lue.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
JuL  You  do  not? 

Lue,  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuL  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Lue.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 
JuL  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 
Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  rroteus. 
Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! — 

[TearM  the  letter y  and  throws  it  down. 
Go;  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
Ton  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 
Lue.  She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  pleas'd 
better 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  \Eaat. 

JuL  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
lojurioos  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings ! 
m  kiss  eacb  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — "  kind  Julia;" — ^unkind  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Tiunpling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

•iad  here  is  writ — "  love-wounded  Proteus."— 

^  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 

%all  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 

^  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

^  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

k  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Tin  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 


Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 
Lo !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,«- 
"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 
To  the  sweet  Julia:" — ^tnat  I'll  tear  away; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  name. 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend;,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-^nter  Lucetta. 

Lue.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul,  Well,  let  us  go, 

Lue,  What !  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 

JuL  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Lue.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  unto  them. 

Lue.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  see  what  sights  you  think ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come ;  wdl't  please  you  go?     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.-— The  Same.     A  Room  in  Antonio's 

House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pant.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant,  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant,  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time, 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor  d  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  m  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advis'd ; 
And,  Uiat  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  goiod  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  tne  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  wUL 
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jtoL  Good  companj ;  with  them  ihall  Protent  go : 
And,  in  good  time, — now  nill  we  bre&k  with  him. 
Enter  Proteus,  net  teing  hit  Father. 
Pro.  Street  love !  ineet  lines !  meet  life  I 
Here  ii  her  hand,  the  dgant  of  her  heart ; 

[Kutiiy  a  letter. 
Here  !■  her  oath  for  love,  bet  honour  ■  pftwn. 
O!  that  our  fstheri  irould  applaud  our  lovea, 
And  leal  our  happineu  with  Ineir  eoDieots  E 

0  heavenl]'  Julial 

jtnt.  How  now  I  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  f 

Pro,  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine,  [^Putting  it  up. 
Deliver'd  hj  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

jlnt.  Lend  me  the  letter:  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  be  writes 
Haw  happily  be  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

jtnl.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  bis  wish  I 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  bis  friendly  wish. 

jirU,  My  will  is  somethine  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed. 
For  what  I  will,  I  wiU,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  tbou  sbalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentino  in  the  empeior  B  court: 


What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  abalt  have  from  uie. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

jtnl.  Look.whatthouwant'ttshallbesentafter  thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  hi*  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ahtomio  and  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thushavelshunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning. 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love  ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hatb  be  excepted  most  against  my  love, 
O !  how  thii  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 
Be-erUer  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you  ; 
He  is  in  hute;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro,  Whv,  this  it  is ;  m^  heart  accord*  thereto. 
And  yet  a  tnoiuand  times  it  anawen  no.         [£x«im(. 


SCENE  L — Milan.      A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Sfebd. 
&peed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

ral.  Not  mine ;  my  doves  are  on. 

Speed,  Why  then  this  may  be  youn,  for  this  i*  but 

Vol.  Hal  let  me  see  :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  miue.— 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine! 
Ah  Silvia]  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  I  madam  Silvia  I 

FaL  How  now,  sirrah  t 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  bearing,  «ir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  herT 

^ed.  Your  worship,  sir  ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Fal.  Well,  you'll  still  he  too  forward. 

Speed,  And  yet  1  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  alow. 

Fal.  Go  to,  sir.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia  I 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  t 

Fal  Whv,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  T 

Speed.  Marn*,  b^  these  special  marks.     First,  vou 
have  learn 'd,  like  air  Proteus,  to  wreath  yi 
a  mal-content;  to  relish  a  love  song,  liki 


breait ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  hath  the  pestilence ; 
to  righ,  like  a  schoolboy  that  hatb  lost  hia  A  B  C  i  to 
weep,  likeayoung  wench  that  hath  buried  hergrandam; 
to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one 
that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you  laup;h  d,  to 
crow  like  a  cock  :  when  you  walk'd,  lo  walk  like  one 
of  the  liona ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after 
dinner;  when  you  look'd  sfldly,  it  was  for  want  of 
money  ;  and  now  you  are  so  mctamorphoaed  with  a 
mistress,  that,  when  1  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think 
you  my  master. 

Fa!.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  meT 
Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 
Fal  Without  me  7  tliey  cannot. 


Speed.  Without  youf  nay,  that'ieertajn;  for,  with- 
out you  were  ao  simple,  none  else  would  be :  but  you 
are  so  without  these  folliea,  that  these  follies  are  within 
you,  and  abine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal, 
that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to 
comment  on  your  malady. 

Fal.  But,  tell  me,  dost  (hou  know  my  lady  Silviat 

^eed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  bo,  as  she  sits  at  supper  7 

Fal.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

^eed.  Why,  air,  I  know  her  not, 

FaL  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  garingoa  her,  and 
yet  know'at  ber  not? 

Speed.  Is  sbe  not  hard-favouT'd,  sir? 

Fal  Not  «o  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

^ed.  Sir,  1  know  that  well  enough. 

Fal  What  dost  thou  know  f 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  yon)  well- 
favour'd. 

Fal.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  ia  exqui*it«,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  becaiue  the  one  i*  painted,  and  tiie 
other  out  of  all  counL 

Fal.  How  painted!  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  ao  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Fal.    How  esceem'st  thou  me  t     I  account  of  her 

Speed.  Yon  never  saw  ber  since  sbe  waa  defonn'd. 

Fat.  How  long  hath  ahe  been  deform'dl 

Speed.   Ever  since  you  loved  her, 

Fal  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  andstill 
I  aee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Fal  Why? 

Speed.  Became  love  i*  blind.  O!  that  you  bad 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  eves  had  the  light*  tfiey  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going 
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FoZ.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed,  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  de- 
formity ;  for  he,  heing  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter 
his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on 
your  hose. 

Vol  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

VaL  In  conclusion,  1  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  ftet,  so  your  afiection  would 


VaL  Last  night  she  enjoin'd  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one  she  loves. 

Speed,  And  have  you  ? 

VaL  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamelv  writ  ? 

ral.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them.-^ 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  puppet  I 
Nov  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  morrows. 

Speed.  O!  'give  ye  good  even :  here's  a  million  of 
manners.  [AMe. 

SiL  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

VaL  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship.      [Giving  a  paper. 

SiL  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant,     ^is  very  clerkly 
done. 

VaL  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SU.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  ? 

VaL  No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet, — 

SiL  A  pretty  period.    Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it  ;^-and  yet  I  care  not  ;— 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you. 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet. 

(Aside. 
ike  it? 

SiL  Yte,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ, 
Bot  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Nay,  take  them.  [^CUving  it  bttei. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  A  V,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request, 
Bat  I  will  none  of  them  :  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SiL  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

ViU.  If  it  please  me,  madam ;  what  then  ? 

^  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  \_Exit. 

Speed.  O  jest!  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple. 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
^  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
0  excellent  device  I  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
^W  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter? 


Vol.  How  now,  sir !  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Vai.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Vol.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  Toyounelf. '  Why,  she  woos  you  by  a  figure. 

Vol.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vol.  WW,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

i^ed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself  ?    Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  j  est  ? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir :  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 

VaL  She  rave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

J^ed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and  there 
an  end. 

Vol.  I  would  it  were  no  worse ! 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well  : 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  sne,  in  modesty. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover. 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her 

lover.— 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it- 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

Vol.  1  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  cameleon 
love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourish 'd 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat.  O !  be  not 
like  your  mistress :  be  moved,  be  moved.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

JuL  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Pro.  Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange:  here,  take 
you  this.  lExchange  rings. 

JuL  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-sHps  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should.  IExUJvlia. 
Julia,  farewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 

Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launce,  leading  his  Dog, 

Launee.  Nav,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping :  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  vei^ 
fault  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodi- 
gious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  impo' 
rial's  court     I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
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natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  sister  cryine;,  our  maid  howlmg,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one 
tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  doe ;  a  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  seen  our  parting:  why,  my  grandam  having  no 
eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blhid  at  my  parting.  Nay, 
111  show  you  the  manner  of  it  This  shoe  is  my  father ; 
— ^no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father: — no,  no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  mother; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : — -yes, 
it  is  80,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father. 
A  vengeance  on'tl  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as 
small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I  am  the 
dog; — ^no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — O! 
the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come 
I  to  my  father;  *' Father,  your  blessing :"  now  should 
not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I 
kiss  my  father ;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to 
my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wild 
woman : — well,  I  kiss  her ;  why  there  'tis ;  here's  my 
mother's  breath,  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sis- 
ter ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  all  this 
while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word,  but  see  how 
1  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Fani.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard :  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away,  ass;  you'll 
lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Lawice,  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  anv  man  tied. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Launce*  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant,  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  vo^aee ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  m  losing  thy  master,  lose 
thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service,— Why  dost  thou 
stop  my  mouth  ? 

Launce,  For  fear  thou  should 'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail? 

Launce.  Lose  the  tied,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  service,  and  the  tide.  Why,  man,  if  the 
river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if 
the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my 
sighs. 

Pant.  Come;  come,  away,  man :  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launce,  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pant.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Launce,  Well,  I  will  %o.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

SU.  Servant. — 

VaL  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

VaL  Av,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed,  Not  of  vou. 

ral.  Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed,  'Twere  good  you  knock 'd  him. 

SU,  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Fal.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

Fal.  Haply,  I  do. 

Thu,  So  do  counterfeits. 


Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val  Your  folly. 

Thu,  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 

Val,  1  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

VaL  Well,  then,  'twill  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

SU,  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change  colour? 

Val,  Give4iimleave,madam:  heisakindofcameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val,  You  nave  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

SU.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

VaL  'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SU.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

SU.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news? 

VaL  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke,  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  wealtn,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke,  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  weU  ? 

Val,  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant; 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name, 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while. 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  sir  Thurio :— 
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For  Valentine,  I  need  not  *cite  him  to  it. 

Ill  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.        {^ExU  Duke. 

FaL  This  is  the  genUeman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  Die,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SU,  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them, 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

FaL  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners  still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  ana,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  you  out? 

FaL  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Tku.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

FaL  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done.     Here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. [jSmV  Thurio. 

FaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus  I — Mistress,  I  beseech 
you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

FaL  Mistress,  it  is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  felIow-«ervant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 

Pro,  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Fa/.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 

Pro,  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SiL  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro,  ril  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro,  That  you  are  worthless. 

Re-enter  Thurio. 

Thu,  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak 
with  you. 

SiL  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me. — Unce  more,  new  seryant,  welcome : 
111  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro,  Well  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Fal,  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Pro,  Your  friends  are  weU,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

FaL  And  ho^  do  yours? 

Pro,  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

FaL  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your  love? 

Pro,  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  know,  yon  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

FaL  Ay,  rroteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  ana  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
Oy  gentle  Proteus !  love's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
!  Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro,  Enouffh ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

FaL  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 


Pro,  No,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

F<d,  Call  her  divine. 

Pro,  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Fal.  O !  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro,  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Fal,  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro,  Except  my  mistress. 

FaL  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro,  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

FaL  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,-^ 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss^ 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-smelDnz  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Fed,  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,  Then,  let  her  alone. 

FaL  Not  for  the  world.   Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  ner  along,  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  you  ? 

FaL  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd;  nay,  more,  our 
marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  cnamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro,  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  tiie  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  on  you. 

Fal,  Will  vou  make  haste  ? 

Pro,  I  will. —  [Exit  Valentine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  own,  or  Valentino's  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  1  love ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  u  thaw'd, 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  , 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Metiiinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
O  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled  so  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
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There  U  no  reaion  but  I  ihall  be  blind. 
If  I  con  check  my  erring  love,  1  iritl ; 
If  not,  to  compiM  her  I'll  use  my  ikiU.  lExil. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     A  Street 
Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce  I  by  mine  honeity,  welcome  to  MiUn. 

Launce.  Fonwear  not  thyaelf,  iweet  youth,  for  I  am 
not  welcome.  I  reckon  tbii  alwayi — that  a  man  is 
never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'dj  nornever  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome. 

^eed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  alehouse 
with  you  presently  i  where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence 
thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  amah, 
how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia? 

Latmee.  Marry,  after  they  dosed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  Jest 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Lamiee,  No. 

^ed.  How  thent  Shall  be  marry  berf 

Lavnce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  brokent 

Lauitee.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fiih. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them  t 

Lamtee.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stand*  well  with  him 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  assart  thou  I  I  understand  thee  not 

Laanee.  What  a  block  art  tbon,  that  thou  canst  not. 
My  I lalT  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'stf 

/ounce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too;  look  thee;  Illbnt 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why.stand-imdersndunder-stBndiiaUone. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  vill't  be  ■  match  I 

Latmee.  Ask  my  dog :  if  be  sa^,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed,  lis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how 
tay  at  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  loverf 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Spee±  Than  bow  7 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportcit  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  tbou  mistak'st  me. 

Launee.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  thy 

Speed.  I  tell  tbee,  my  maiter  is  become  abotlover. 

Launte.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  be  bum 
himself  in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house :  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Chriitiaii. 

Speed.  Whyf 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service,  lExeanL 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Peoteus, 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fait  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forswom  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  tTial  power,  which  gftve  me  flm  my  oaih, 
Provokea  me  lo  this  threefold  perjury : 
Love  bad  me  swear,  and  love  bid*  me  forswear. 
O  sweet-suggesting  love  I  if  1  have  ainn'd, 


Teach  me,  Iby  tempted  subject,  to  exeuae  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ttai, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
UnheedflJ  vows  mav  heedfully  he  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  unrevetend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  vet  I  do; 
But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  1  lose,  and  Valentine  I  loM  : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  bv  their  lo«s. 
For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 
For  love  is  still  most  precious  to  itself; 
And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  fair !) 
Shows  Julia  hut  a  swarthy  Eihiope. 
I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 
Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 
Aiming  at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 
Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 
This  nigbt,  be  meanetb  with  a  corded  Udder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window; 
Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 
Now,  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; 
Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 
For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross 
By  same  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  roe  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  i&ifti  [£«if. 

SCENE  VII.— Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 
Enter  Julia  <uid  Lucetta. 

Jtd,  Counsel,  Lucetta  ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me  : 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd. 
To  leuon  me ;  and  tell  me  some  EOod  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Lue.  Alas  I  tke  wav  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul,  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  f  eary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps. 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Lue,  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jtd.  O !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food! 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  uiou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'st  aa  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,   I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JaL  Themore  thoudamm'st  itup,  the  moreitburns. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  elides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopfi'd,  impatienuv  doth  rage ; 
But,  whon  hiH  fnir  course  is  nut  ninderta. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtakethin  his  pilgrimage; 
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And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wide  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

JuL  Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc,  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  vour  hair. 

JuL  No,  girl ;  111  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

£ue.    What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul,  Tliat  fits  as  well,  as — **  tell  me,  eood  my  lord, 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthmgale?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Yon  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

JuL  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favour 'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

JuL  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think 'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  tmdertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 


I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Lue,  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 

JuL  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

JuL  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
him! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him. 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  loving  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to^it  presently  : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [^Exeuni. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Milan.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Tuurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. — [^Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  teJl  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  iiie  on  to  utter  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  awav  your  daughter : 
Mvaelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  Know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  lliurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you, 
It  would  he  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thme  honest  cate, 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  lore  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep. 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court; 
Bat,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man. 


(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey 'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently, 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

lExU. 
Enter  Valentine,  m  hit  cloak. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Vcd,  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  Tetters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  nuich  import? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke,  Nav,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  awhile. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
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'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

F<U,  I  know  it  well,  my  lord  ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  aa  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hen 
Upon  advice  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish 'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Fal,  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady  in  Milano  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words. 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their«silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

FaL  A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o*er, 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone, 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For  "  get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean,  "  away." 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Fal.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night 

Fal.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

F<U.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Fal.  When  would  youiise  it?  pray, sir,  tell  me  that 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  every  thine  that  he  can  come  by. 

Fal.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Fal.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  hear  it 


Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  torn  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak  : 

111  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Fal.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
Wkat  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ?—**  To  Silvia?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  iny  proceeding ! 

^Ladder  and  Utter  fall  out. 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Readi. 

"  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying  : 

0  !  could  their  master  come  a^d  go  as  lightly f 
Himself  unndd  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying » 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

While  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  thatwith  such  grace  hath  bless' d  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servant's  fortune. 

1  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be" 
What's  here  ? 

"  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee :" 
'Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops*  son) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder ;  over-weening  slave : 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 
I'hank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee : 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  mv  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lExU  Duke. 

FaL  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die  is  to  be  banish 'd  from  myself, 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish 'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  1  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 

Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Fal.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
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FaL  Neither. 

Pro,  What  then? 

Fid,  Nothing. 

Lamtee,  Can  nothing  speak  ?  maater,  shall  I  strike? 

Pre,  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 

Laimee,  Nothing. 

Pro,  Villain,  forbear. 

Lttunee.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you,— 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear. — Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

FaL  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  alreaay  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro,  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

FaL  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro,  No,  Valentine. 

FaL  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silm ! — 
Hsth  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro,  No,  Valentine. 

FaL  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Launee,  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanished. 

Pro,  That  thou  art  banisb'd  :  O !  that  is  the  news. 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

FaL  O !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Sflvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ofTer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered, 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them, 
At  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sid  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire, 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
TiM,  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

FaL  No  more;   unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak 'at 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
,  If  90, 1  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
i  As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 
'    Pro,  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
I  And  stadv  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest. 
.  Tune  18  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
I  Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
I  Betides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
I  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
^  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
^ich,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
S^en  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love, 
llu  time^jnow  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
(^^tte,  ru  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate, 
;  And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
Ai  thou  lov'at  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
acgtrd  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

FaL  I  pray  thee,  Launee,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Kd  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

-'Vd.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

FaL  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Peoteus. 
I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 


the  wit  to  think,  m^  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave ;  but 
that's  all  one,  if  he  4>e  but  one  knave.  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  :zo  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ; 
but  a  team  of  horse. 9iall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor 
who  'tis  I  love;  ard  yet  'tis  a  woman:  but  what 
woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk- 
maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  n;aid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips  : 
yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  sh&  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves 
for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  watei^ 
spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  is 
the  cat-log  [pulUng  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions. 
Imprimis,  *'  She  can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse 
can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only 
carry;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item, 
<*  She  can  milk ;"  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid 
with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Spbeo. 

Speed,  How  now,  signior  Launee  ?  what  news  with 
your  mastership  ? 

Launee,  Witn  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launee.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'sL 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Lannee.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launee,  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Launee,  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this :  who  begot  thee? 

Speed.  MRTvy,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launee.  O,  illiterate  loiterer  I  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother.    This  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

£aunee.  There,  and  saint  Nicholas  be  tiiy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  "  She  can  milk." 

Launee,  Ay,  that  she  can. 

&ieed.  Item,  '*  She  brews  good  ale." 

£aunee.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,— Blessing 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed,  Item,  ''She  can  sew." 

Launee.  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  "She  can  knit" 

Launee.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock? 

Speed.  Item,  '*  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launee.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
wash'd  and  scour 'd. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  spin." 

JLaunce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launee.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launee.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath." 

Jjaunce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast.    Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launee,  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed,  Item,  **  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launee.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  slip  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launee.  O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices?  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue : 
I  pray  thee,  out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  u  proud." 
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Launee.  Out  with  that  too:  itrwas  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her.      i 

Speed,  Item,  "  She  hath  no  te^th." 

Launee,  I  care  not  for  that  ndther,  because  I  love 
crusts.  ^ 

&^ed.  Item,  "  She  is  curst.*'  ^ 

Launee.  Well ;  the  best  is,  sh^  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  will  often^ praise  her  liquor." 

Launee,  If  her  liauor  be  goo^,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed,  Item,  **  She  is  too  liberal." 

Launee,  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for 
that  ril  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may,  and 
that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed,  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launee,  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed,  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Launee,  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it:  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hidetf  the  less. 
What's  next? 

Speed,  — "  And  more  faults  than  hairs, "-« 

Launee.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

&peed,  — "And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launee,  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious. 
Well,  I'll  have  her;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible,— 

Speed,  What  then? 

Launee,  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  diy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Launee.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stay'd  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launee.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stay'd 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your 
love-  letters !  [Exttf  runmng. 

Launee.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets. — I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correc- 
tion. lExU. 

SCENE  II.— Tlie  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 

Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  hut  that  she  will  love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu,  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most; 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.— 

Enter  Proteus. 
How  now,  sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro,  Gone,  my  eood  lord. 

Duke,  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grieyously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  wSl  kill  that  griefl 

DtJce.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  sure  sign  of  good  desert) 


Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  nve  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  hiehly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke,  Then,  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman. 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro,  You  have  prevail 'd,  my  lord.    If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  wean  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu,  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praisine  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  ViUentine. 

nuke.  And,  Proteiw,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind. 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  mend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you. 
When  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhjrmes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  strict  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  su^ws, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  Tier. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu,  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
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Thereforef  Bweet  Proteusi  my  direction-giyer, 
Let  us  into  the  citv  presentlvy 
To  lort  Bome  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 


Duke,  About  it,  gentlemen. 
Pro,  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper, 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 
Duke,  Even  now  about  it:  I  will  pardon  you. 

lExeutU, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Forest,  between  Milan  and  Verona. 
Enter  certain  Outlawe, 

1  OuL  Fellows,  stand  fast :  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  OuL  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentinb  and  Spbbd. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 

you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed,  Sir,  we  are  undone.     These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

VaL  My  friends,— 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out,  Peace !  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper 


VaL  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
Yon  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out,  Whither  travel  you  7 
Vol,  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you? 
VaL  From  Milan. 

3  OuL  Have  you  long  sojourn 'd  there  ? 

VaL  Some  sixteen  montlis;  and  longer  might  have 
stay'd, 
If  crooked  fortime  had  not  thwarted  me. 

2  Out,  What  I  were  you  banish'd  thence  T 
VaL  I  was. 

2  Out,  For  what  offence  ? 

VaL  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse. 
I  kiU'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  OuL  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
Bat  were  you  banish 'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

VaL  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  Mv  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy. 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable. 

3  Out,  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  OuL  Well  have  Mm.    Sirs,  a  word. 

[^They  talk  apart. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them : 
It  b  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
VaL  Fence  f  villain  I 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to? 
VaL  Nothing,  but  mv  fortune. 

3  OuL  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  ftury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

I  Huust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
'  Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 
1  OuL  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 


But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
lliat  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives : 
And,  parti V,  seeing  you  are  beautify 'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  0¥m  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want — 

3  Out,  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish 'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  "we  parley  to  you. 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out,  What  say 'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  nd'd  by  thee. 
Love  theV  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out,  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out,  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Val,  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out,  No ;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  cave. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got, 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Milan.    The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
finter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  niy  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifU. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd  : 
And,  not withsten ding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio.  Now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
Enter  Thurio,  and  Muticiant, 

T%u,  How  now,  sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu,  Ay ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro,  Ay,  Silvia,— -for  your  sake. 

Thu,  I  thank  you  for  jrour  own.     Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Hoet  and  Julia  {in  boy*s  clothes),  behind, 

Hott,  Now,  my  young  guest ;  methinks  you're  ally- 
cholly  :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jm,  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Hoet,  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry.     I'll  bring  you 
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where  yoa  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentlemen 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul,  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Hoit,  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

JuL  That  will  be  music.  [Music  plays. 

Host,  Hark  I  Hark  ! 

Jul,  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host,  Ay ;  but  peace !  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she, 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  f 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  a*  free; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair. 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  f 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness  ; 

And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 
That  SUoia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring,  * 

Host,  How  now!  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ?    How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul,  You  mistake :  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host,  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

JuL  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host,  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

JuL  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host,  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul,  Ay ;  I  would  I  were  deaf  I  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart. 

Host,  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

JuL  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so.  \_Music plays  again. 

Host,  Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jtd,  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host,  You  would  not  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing? 

JuL  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul,  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host,  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

JuL  Peace  !  stand  aside :  the  company  parts. 

Pro,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  you  not :  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu,  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro,  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu,  Farewell.        [Exeunt  Thvkxo  and  Musieians, 
Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro,  Madam,  goo^  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SU,  I- thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro,  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pro,  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

SU,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro,  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

SU,  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even  this, 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 


Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit, 
And  bv  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro^  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul,  [Aside,']  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 

SU,  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth 'd ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wronff  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro,  f  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro,  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SU,  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul,  [Aside,"]  He  heard  not  that 

Pro,  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber : 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow, 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul,  [Aside.]     If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would, 
sure,  deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

SiL  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood,  't  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro,  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Proteus  and  Silvia. 

JuL  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host,  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul,  VitLy  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host,  Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think,  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jul,  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch 'd,  and  the  most  heaviest    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Eolamour. 

Egl,  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in.— 
Madam,  madam  I 

Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  window, 

SU,  Who  calls? 

Egl,  Your  servant,  and  your  fHend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SU,  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yoiurself. 
According  to  your  ladysnip's  impose, 
1  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU,  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not, 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish 'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish 'd  Valentine ; 
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Nor  bow  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  ThuriOy  whom  my  very  soul  abhors. 

Tliytelf  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentme, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Efflamour, 

Bttt  think  upon  my  grie^  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flyine  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  neaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me  : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

E^L  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances. 
And  the  most  true  affections  that  you  bear ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Reckinff  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  mucD  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SU.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.     Good  morrow. 
Gentle  lady. 

^.        Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  lExeunt» 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Launce  with  his  dog. 

Latmee,  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur 

with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought 

up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 

three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to 

it    I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  nrecisely, 

thos  I  would  teach  a  dog.     I  was  sent  to  deliver  him 

ts  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master,  and  I 

came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  be  steps 

De  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.     O !  'tis 

s  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all 

companies.     I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 

takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 

dog  at  all  things.     If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he, 

to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he 

hsd  been  hang'd  for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffer'd 

for'L  Tou  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the 

company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like  does  under 

^e  duke's  table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 

i&ark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 

"Out  with  the  dog ! "  says  one ;  "  what  cur  is  that  ?  " 

njB  another ;  "  whip  him  out,"  says  the  third ;  **  hang 

lum  np,*'  says  the  duke.     I,  having  been  acquainted 

*ith  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me 

to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  **  Friend,"  quoth  I ; 

"  do  yon  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  "    "  Ay,  marry,  do  I, " 

^Both  he.     "  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I ; 

**  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."     He  makes  me  no 

nore  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.     How 

nun  J  masters  would  do  this  for  his  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll 

W  sworn  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 

itolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood 

^  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwise  he  had 


suffer'd  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now. — Nay,  I 
remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  mv 
leave  of  madam  Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark 
me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave 
up  my  lee,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's 
farthingale  ?  Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  f 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?    I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  m  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt — How,  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant ! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro,  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and  tells 
you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present 

Pro.  But  she  receiv'd  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  cur  from  me  ? 

Launce.  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  a  hangman  boy  in  the  market-place ;  and  then 
I  offer'd  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten 
of  yours,  and  therefore  ihe  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go ;  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say !    Stayest  thou  to  vex  me' here? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Gro  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia. 
She  lov'd  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token. 
She's  dead,  beHke? 

Pro.  Not  so :  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  I 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pitv  her? 

JuL  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pitv,  love  should  be  so  contrary. 
And  thmkinff  on  it  makes  me  cry  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  to  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
This  letter : — ^Uiat's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Vour  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and^olitary.        [Exit. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain 'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool  I  why  do  I  pit^  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  ner,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger !) 
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To  plead  fbr  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 

To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love, 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  Kim ;  but  vet  so  coldly, 

As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  hira  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended, 
Gentlewonuin,  good  day.     I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom? 

JuL  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL  O !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture. 

JuL  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there.  [A  Pieturehrought. 
Go,  ^ve  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  so  please  you  to  peruse  this  letter.— 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvis'd  [Giving  a  letter. 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not: 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship.  [  Giving  another  letter, 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SiL  There,  hold.  [Giving  it  baeL 

1  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stun 'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

JuL  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  tiiousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  &lse  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say 'st  thou? 

JuL  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her? 

JuL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

SiL  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SiL  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-^aes. 


And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature ;  for,  at  pentecost. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

^t7.  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth.— 
Alas,  poor  lady  I  desolate  and  left  I— 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thoulov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

JuL  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e  er  you  know 
her.— 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful ! 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself  I 
Here  is  her  picture.     Let  me  see :  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
ril  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  green  as  grass,  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form ! 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kisa'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue  ui  thy  stead. 
I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch 'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.         [Exit' 


ACT  V- 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  Egl  amour. 

EgL  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky. 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour. 
That  Silvia  at  firiar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time. 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes.— Lady,  a  happy  evening. 


SiL  Amen,  amen.    Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

EgL  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Room  m  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 
Pro.  O,  sir !  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
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And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  penon. 
Tku,  What  r  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu,  rU  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 
Jul,  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

TktL  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 

Pro,  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro,  But  pearls  are  fair,  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eves. 

JmL  'T\»  true,  such  pearis  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look,  on  them,         [Ande, 

Thu,  How  likes  she  my  discourse  7 

Pro,  111,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Tku,  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 

JmL  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

lAiUe. 

Tku,  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 

Pro,  O,  sir !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

JuL  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

{^Aiide, 

Thu,  What  says  she  to  my  birth  f 

Pro,  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

JuL  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.         [AMe, 

Tku,  Ginsiders  she  my  large  possessions  ? 

Pro,  O !  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Tku,  Wherefore? 

JuL  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them,        [Aiidi, 

Pro,  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

JuL  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke,  angrily, 

Duke,  How  now,  sir  Proteus !  how  now,  Thnrio  1 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Tku,  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke,  Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke,  Why,  then 
She*s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
Aod  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  true ;  for  friar  Lawrence  met  them  both, 
Ai  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  be  uiew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she, 
But,  being  mask'd,  be  was  not  sure  of  her : 
Betides,  die  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  henee : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me. 

[^E»U  in  koite, 

Thk  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
lliit  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
m  sfter,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
IWa  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  IEjbU, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.         [Exit, 

JwL  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
TW  hate  for  Silvia  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Emi, 

!  SCENE  HI.— The  Forest 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Outlawt, 

1  Out.  Come,  come ;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  you 
to  our  captain.  [Drawing  her  in, 

SU,  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
'  Hare  learn 'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 


1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out,  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us  ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood  ; 
There  is  our  captain.     We'll  follow  him  that's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SiL  O  Valentine !  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Valentine. 

VaL  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  an  v, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complainmg  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O !  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  too  long  tenantless, 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  I 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ?— 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day?  [Shoute. 
These  my  rude  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[  Withdratoe. 
Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  having  done  for  you, 
(Though  vou  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  nom  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love, 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look. 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  vou  cannot  e^ve. 

FaL  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see,  and  hear  I 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.        [Aside, 

SiL  O,  miserable !  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro,  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  commg  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

JuL  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

[Aside, 

SiL  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  I  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false,  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look. 
O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

SiL  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now.  Unless  thou'dst  two. 
And  that's- far  worse  than  none  :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro,  In  love 
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Who  respects  friend  ? 

Sil,  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro,  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arm's  end. 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  you. 

Sil,  O  heaven  I 

Pro.  Ill  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Fal,  [^Coming  forward,"]  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude 
uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro,  Valentine  I 

Vol.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love ; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man  I 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  dared  I  to  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive,  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  peijur'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  tnist  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest.     O  time  most  accurst  I 
'Mongst  all  my  foes  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro,  My  shame  and  desperate  guilt  at  once  confound 
me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
B^a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  't  here  :  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit 

VaL  Then,  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas*d : 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'a. 
Ana,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 

Jul,  O  me  unhappy  I 

Pro,  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol,  Why,  boy !  whv,  wag !  how  now  I  what's  the 
matter  ?  look  up ;  speak. 

Jul,  O  good  sir !  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a 
ring  to  madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Pro,  Where  is  that  ring,  boy? 

JuL  Here  'tis:  this  is  it  [Oive»  a  ring. 

Pro,  How !  let  me  see. 
This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul,  O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.  [Show*  another  ring. 

Pro,  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul,  And  Julia  herself  did  eive  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro,  How  ?    Julia !  [Discovering  htrself, 

Jul,  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain 'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart.: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root ! 
O  Proteus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush : 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds :  'tis  true.    O  heaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 


Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jid,  And  I  mine. 

Enter  OtUlawSf  with  Dukb  and  Thurio. 

Out,  A  prize !  a  prize !  a  prize ! 

Fal,  Forbear :  for  oear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke.— 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke,  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu,  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

FaL  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milano  shall  not  hold  thee.     Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

lliu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke,  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think^thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  sentieman,  and  well  deriv'd : 
fake  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

FaL  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke,  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Fal.  These  banish 'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forfi^ve  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall 'd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke,  Thou  hast  prevail'd;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee: 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know  st  their  deserts. 
Come ;  let  us  go :  we  will  conclude  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Fal,  Ana  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  stripling  page,  my  lord? 
/  Duke,  I  think  the  boy  hatn  grace  in  him :  he  blushes. 

Fed,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke,  What  mean  you  by  that  saying,  Valentine  ? 

Fed,  Please  you,  I'll  tell  vou  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  nath  fortuned.^- 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  love's  discoverer: 
Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  no  less ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

ShaL  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John 
Falstaft,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen,  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 


Shal,  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  euat-^Uorum. 

Siem,  Ay,  and  ratdorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 
master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero;  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero, 

ShaL  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Skn.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath  done't; 
ud  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
nay  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat 

ShaL  It  is  an  old  coat 

Eva,  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
veil;  it  agrees  well,  passant:  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  love. 

ShaL  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
<Mcoat 

SioL  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

ShaL  You  may,  by  marrying. 

EfML  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Skal,  Not  a  whit 

£m.  Yes,  per-lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
^bere  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures. But  that  is  all  one :  if  sir  John  Falstafi'have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
'  *a4  win  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
BMots  and  compremises  between  you. 
I    SkaL  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot 

£m.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there 
\  >■  BO  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot    The  council,  look  you, 
!  >|^  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a 
not:  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Skd,  Ha!  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the 
Bvofd  should  end  it 


Ewi.  It  is  netter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prin^  goot  discretions  with  it  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  orld ;  as  just 
as  you  will  desire,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death  *s- 
bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It  were  a 
goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pnbbles  and  prabbles, 
and  desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and 
mistress  Anne  Page. 

Sten,  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Evtt,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen,  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva,  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is 
Falstaff  there? 

Eva,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as 
I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one 
that  is  not  trye.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and, 
I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will 
peat  the  door  for  master  Page.  [Knoeki,"]  What,  hoa ! 
Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Page,  Who's  there?  [^Ahove^  at  the  window, 

Eva,  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master  Slender,  that, 
peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal,  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you:  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wished  your  venison 
better;   it  was  ill  kill'd. — How  doth  good  mistress 
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Paee  ? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la ; 
with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal,  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  hy  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhomid,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsold. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slan.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

ShaL  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault — Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 
there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John 
Fabtaffhere? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  ofiBce  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong 'd  me,  •master  Page. 

Ptige,  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

ShaL  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd :  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed, 
he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — ^believe  me :— Robert 
Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 
Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  Bardolph,  Ntm, 

and  Pistol. 

FaL  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me 
to  the  king  ? 

ShaL  iGiight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter. 

ShaL  Tut,  a  pin  I  this  shall  oe  answered. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight:— I  have  done  all 
this. — ^That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laughed  at 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John ;  good  worts. 

FaL  Good  worts?  good  cabbage.— Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph, Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  I 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pitt.  How  now,  Mephostophilus?  * 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Ngm,  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauea  ;  slice !  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva,  Peace  I  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand : 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  tmderstand ; 
that  18— master  FagCf  Jidelicet,  master  Page ;  and  there 
is  myself,  Jidelicet,  myself;  and  the  three  party  is, 
lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page,  We  tHree,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol! 

Piet,  He  bears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam!  what  phrase  is  this? 
"  He  hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  Uiese  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 


might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence 
arpiece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Piet.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  I — Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labrae  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will 
say,  "  marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ;  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

F<d.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd ; 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  carieres. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no 
matter.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  *udee  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind* 

Fed.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it 

Enter  Anne  Page  with  Wine  ;  and  Mistress  Ford  and 

Mistress  Paoe. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll  drink 
within.  lExit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Oh  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

TFolhunng  and  looking  efier  her. 

Paae.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  I 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [Kissing  her. 

Page,  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — Come, 
we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  for^  shillings,  I  had  my 
book  of  songs  and  sonnets  here.-*- 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now.  Simple  I     Where  have  you  been  ?    I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?    You  have  not  the  book  of 
riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  cos ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz;  marry,  this,  cos:  there  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir 
Hugh  here :  do  you  tmderstand  me  ? 

^en.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it  be 
to,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva,  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender.  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it 

Slen,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says.  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question  :  the  quettbn  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

ShaL  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 
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Eva*  Many,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  many  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  yon  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us  de- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  yonr  lips ;  for 
diyers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth :  therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
will  to  the  maid  ? 

ShaL  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  loye  her? 

Slen,  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one 
tibat  would  do  reason. 

Eva,  Na^,  Got*s  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak 
mwsitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  denres  towards 
her. 

SkaL  That  yon  must  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her? 

Sien.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

SkaL  Na^,  conceive  me,  oonceiye  me,  sweet  cok'. 
what  I  do,  IS  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  yonr  request ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  itupon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are 
married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another. 
I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt : 
but  if  you  sa^,  "marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her;  that 
I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  feij  discretion  answer ;  save,  the  fault 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely. — His  meaning  is  good. 

SkaL  Ay,  I  diink  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 
jRe-enier  Anns  Page. 

SkaL  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Annc^Would  I 
were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Amne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. 

SkaL  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva,  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  [^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Evans. 

jimfu.  Will*t  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

SUn,  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very 
well. 

Amu,  The  dinner  attends  von,  sir. 

Sien,  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  tnank  you,  forsooth.— Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin 
Shallow.  lExU  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
fluy  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  ^et,  till  my  mother  be  dead  ;  but 
what  thoagh  ?  yet  i  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
win  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I 'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  yon  as  much 
ss  diough  I  did. 

Anne,  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Sien.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised 

say  skin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 

vith  a  master  of  fence,  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of 

ttewed  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 

'  WDcU  M  hot  nvat  since.     Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so? 

;  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ?  iDogs  bark, 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen,  I  love  the  sport  well;   but  I  shall  as  soon 
'  <(asrrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.     You  are  afraid, 
if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  Thfit*s  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now:  I  have  seen 
Ssckerson  loose,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him 


by  the  chain ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  die  women  have  so 
cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd :  but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured 
rough  things. 

Re-enter  Paoe. 

Pa^e,  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,'  come ;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  Ill  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 
Come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay ;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen,  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Amte,  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen,  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  la,  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  tar. 

Slen.  I'll  raUier  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome. 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva,  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  doctor  Caius'  bouse, 
which  is  the  way ;  and  there  dwells  one  mistress 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his 
dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and 
his  wringer. 

Sim,  Well,  sir. 

Eva,  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet — Grive  her  this  letter ;  for 
it  is  a  *oman  that  altogetber's  acquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner :  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Hott,  Bardolfu,  Nym,  Pistol,  and 

Robin. 

FaL  Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

FiU,  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Hoet.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week. 

Host,  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Ceesar,  Keisar,  and 
Pheazar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  buUy  Hector? 

FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host,  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow.— >Let  me  see 
thee  froth,  and  lime:  lam  ata  word;  follow.  [EssUHost. 

FaL  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  «  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  withered 
servingman,  a  fresh  tapster.     Go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.     I  will  thrive. 

[ExU  Bardolfh. 

PisU  O  base  Gongarian  wight  I  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ? 

NffM,  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  bumour 
conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fal,  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box  : 
his  thefts  were  too  open ;  lus  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful sineer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym,  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's  rest. 

Pisi,  Convey  the  wise  it  calL  Steal  ?  fob  I  a  fico 
for  the  phrase  f 

FaL  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 
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4iilMlfBbt|iiie«  good. 
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iMt  i  om  How  obootiio  wfttto ;  I  am 

I  do  BMHi  to  mftko  lofo  to 

itinbor:  thediaoontiei, 

ihit  loor  of  iiiTitelioii :  I  ova  oon- 

If Immt  ftmBiar  ihrk;  and  tfio  liolrdotl 

to  bo  BoglMliod  xigbtly,  i%  <«  I 

Iiiili  rtudOod  bor  wi]],  and  trandatod  bar 
««l  of  Mipitjr  into  En^iab. 
invito  aimMr  if  dM|p:  will  tbal  bimoar  pait  t 
|low.  tiio  loport  flOei^  ibo  bat  all  tbe  nile  of 
tiiibaiidli  fiigiOf  ho  hath  a  logion  of  ancela. 
JNili  Aa  many  dovila  ontoitom,  and  **  To  hoTi  boy/* 
mift 

'-^■•MkL  Tbo  biUMNBr  liMt ;  Ift  if  good :  bmnoiir  me  ihe 

'  JIA'  I  bavo  wfitmo  bore  a  letter  to  her;  and  here 

itto^bar  to  Bue't  wfft^  who  even  now  gare  me  good 

^roi  too^  esaimn'd  my  parts  with  most judicionsceQiada : 

the  beam  or  her  new  gilded  my  iboty  iom*> 

toyjportljr  belly. 

C&cn  ifid  the  ion  on  dnughOl  ehhie. 

I  duHik  tiiee  Ibr  that  bnmour. 
O'l  die  did  10  eoune  o'er  my  exteriora  with  sneb 
a  gioefy  butentioBy  that  the  anpelito  of  her  eye  did 
AoMn  to  iOOM^  me  iqp  like  a  buining  glaei.    He^B'e 
•noAuvrJbltertober:  diebeaiathepiirietoo;  theiea 
ngiim  ia  ;Ouianay  all  gold  and  beauty.    I  will  be 
mtftor  b  diom  bodiy  aim  they  ■ball  be  ezebequen  to 
me  t  diey  iball  be  my  Eait  and  West  Indies,  and  I 
will  Inde  to  tiiem  bo^u    Oo^  bear  tfioa  this  letter  to 
irihiwii  Fittoj  and  thoa  ibis  to  mistreii  Ford.    We 
wQI  Adft  Tmom,  we  wiU  thrive. 
.  >  Mi  w41 1  ife  Pandarus  of 'nroT  become, 
And  by  nay  dde  wear  stedf  tfiai,  Lucifer  take  all! 
r}JSift»'  Infll  nm  no  bate  buincto:  here,  take  the 
ttotoOQi4ettor.    I  will  keep  the  liaviour  of  repo- 
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^^^^4Ml  Bold,  dnd^  [to  Roain,]  bear  yon  these  letters 

IHto  my  j^imiaeo  to.  Iheee  gidden  shores. — 
'"  \  bonoo!  aTaimtl  Tanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
.  jdUiMi^^     the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  padcl 
. ,,  ^^^   ,,  ,  >wW  learn  tbe  hvmour  of  tbe  age, 
id  WMImIi  tfteM,  yen  rogoee:  myseU;  anf  ddrtod  nage. 
'         '^ ''  [AeiMl  Falstai V  «m{  Roam. 

nn.  Let  ntoree  gnpe  tbygatoltor  gourd,  and 
fyOam  boidi,  •• 

IMiiad  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
NNm  Vfi^M^o^  thou  Shalt  kck, 

Operatloni,  wbieh  be  humours  of  le- 

Unt^^mnioyeagef 

ffllfc  W^  or  ctoel  f  . 
Wi(A^  bcMdi  tibe  humours,  I : 

Iho'lmmonr  of  this  love  to  FImo. 
^iictltoFotdduaiokeunlbld, 
Bow  FslsiB^  varlet  vile, 
It^ioki^  ptofiu  bii|^  will  beM, 
And  bllioll  oowli  diftla. 
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ii  my  tino  DOBiour*  -i 

im  IhoiiiaiiliMlbiiof  Bsaleontentoi  laodend 
thoer  tooep  oit.  [Jgioiwrti, 

SCENE  iy>-A  Koom  to  Dr.  Caius's  HouiB. 
JBmUr  Mh,  Qoioxlt,  Smna,  mid  lonir  RuKkt. 

fMek.  Wbal^  John  Bn^jby  U^l  pray  thee,  go  to  IbMi 
ceaement,  and  eee  if  jrou  can  eee  mj  maater,  nuMiler 
doctor  Cdus,  oommg:  if  he  do,  i'  laitb,  and  JadiOM 
body  hi  the  bouss^  b^  wiU  be  an  old  abusing  of  CMli 
paHenee,  and  the  king's  English. 

Muff,  111  go  watch.  [£eifRuo«r# 

Qmek.  Oo;  and  well  have  a  posset  lior't  eeon.  at 
night,  in  faitii,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fiio.«-*An 
boneet»  wiUing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shaU  oome 
in  house  withal;  and,  I  wanant  you,  no  teUr-tale,  nor 
no  breedrbate :  his  wors|ifbnlt  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer ;  he^  something  peevish  that  way » but  nobody 
but  has  his  &ult;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Sln^le^ 
you  say  your  name  is? 

iSSm.  Ay,  for  foult  of  a  bett^. 

Quid.  And  master  Slender's  your  master  t 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quici^.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  Uke  a 
glover's  paiing-knifot 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  bath  but  a  little 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beaid. 

QMt,  A  scrftly-spriffbted  man,  is  he  notf 

Sim.  Ay;  forsooth;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  bis 
bands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  be  bath 
fouffht  with  a  warrener. 

Qmek.  How  say  you  f— 0 1 1  should  remember  him : 
doee  be  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in 
hisgaitt 

jSm.  Tm,  indeed,  doee  he. 

Qmek.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Fkm  no  woiae  foi^ 
tune !    Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  wul  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master:  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish— 
ite-enler  Ruobt,  nmnhiff. 

Biuf.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  n^  master. 

Qmek.  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here,  good 
young  roan ;  go  into  this  clopet  [^^att  Simplb  la  Me 
eitmei."]  He  will  not  stoy  long*— What,  John  Rngby  I 
John,  what,  John,  I  say  f— Oo^  John,  go  inquire  for  my 
master;  [Emt  Ruobt. J  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
be  comes  not  home : — ''  and  down,  down,  adown-a," 
9te.  [Siiig§, 

Enier  Doeior  Caius. 

Cakm.  Vat  is  you  singf  t  do  not  like  dese  ti^ 
Ptay  jTOU,  go  and  veteh  me  in.  my  doeet  tm  Mner 
eers;  a  box,  a green-a  box;  do  intend  vat  I  ^eakf  a 
green-abox. 

Qmek.  Ay,  forsooth;  111  feteh  it  you.  [Atiii.']  lam 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  be  had  foimd  the  young 
man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

ai'M  «aw  d  im  eemrjr—ia  fnrmde  mftaire. 

QiiJd^.  Is  it  this,  drf 

GeiMt.  Omi;  aielle  k  on  flMapodcet;  dSpieke,  quickly. 
^-Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  f 

QMk.  What,  John  I^yl  Jobnl   - 

Mmf.  Here,  sir.  £iBaler  Roobt. 

Cmiiff.  Youare  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby : 
come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  oome  after  n^  heel  to  da 
court 

JIM.  'tis  mady,  sir,  bete  in  Ibo  poiok 

Cmss.  J9y  my  tni^  I  tarfy  ton  looigd— Od'a  tool 
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Qu*aij*oubUe  ?  deits  is  some  rimples  in  my  closet,  dat  I 
riU  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind.  \^G<nng  to  it. 

Quick.  lAnde.']  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man 
there,  and  be  mad. 

Caitu.  0  diable,  diable!  vat  is  in  my  closet? — Vil- 
lainy! larron!  [Dragging  Simple  outJ]  Rngby,  my 
rapier ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Coinf.  Verefore  shaU  I  be  content-a? 

Qidck.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Cotttf.  Vat  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Qiuck.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic.  Hear 
the  truth  of  it:  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parson  Hugh. 

Coins.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 

Qmck.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Canu.  Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman^  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for  my 
master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

QMtek.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  111  ne'er  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Cottit.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — Rugby,  baiUe%  me 
some  paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.  [  Writet, 

Qutck.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet:  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and 
80  melancholy. — But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll  do  you 
your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, — I  may  call 
him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  seep  his  house ;  and  I 
wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself.-* 

Sim,  Tib  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — ^but 
'  notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I  would  have 
no  words  of  it)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mi»- 
tren  Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know 
Anne's  mind ;  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Cstitf.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir  Hugh. 
By  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  treat  in  de  park ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make.^ — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here : — by  gar,  I  viU  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  ^Exit  Simple. 

Quick,  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

It  is  no  matteiva  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a 


me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — By  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
Host  of  de  Jarretiere  to  measure  our  weapon. — By  gar, 
I  Till  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good  year ! 

Cttius,  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door.— Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do,  nor 
can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  imthin.l  Who's  within  there,  ho? 

Quick,  Who's  tnere,  I  trow?  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent,  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

Fent,  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  fnend,  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it 

Fent,  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou?  Shall  I 
ifbt  lose  my  suit? 

Quick.  1  roth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above ;  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
your  eye  ? 

Fent,  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith,  it 
is  such  another  Nan ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread  : — we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart 
— I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company ; — 
but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and 
musing.     But  for  you — well,  go  to.  » 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-da^.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I !  i'faith,  that  I  wiU ;  and  I  will  tell 
your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.  [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does.— Out  upon't !  what  have 
I  forgot?  lExU. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I.— Before  Page's  House. 


Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Letter, 

Mrs,  Page,  What!  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in 
the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  sub- 
ject for  them  ?     Let  me  see.  [Reads. 
'*  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love 
vae  reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
coonsellor.     You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I :  go  to 
then,  there's  sympathy.     You  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha ! 
ha!  then,  there's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and 
;  M  do  I ;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?     Let  it 
'  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of 
I  i^er  can  sufiice)  that  I  love  thee.     I  will  not  say, 
I  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love 
jne.    Byrne, 


Thine  own  ti^ue  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  of  light, 
With  aU  his  might, 
For  thee  to  fight 


John  Falstaff." 


What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !— O  wicked,  wicked, 
world !— one  that  is  well  nieh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  show  himself  a  young  gallant  I  What  an  un  weighed 
behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 
in  my  company.— What  should  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth : — heaven  forgive  me ! — Why, 
I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting 
down  of  fat  men.     How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ? 
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for  revenged  I  will  be,  at  mat  u  iat  gata  Are  made  of 
pudding*. 

Enter  Mulreu  Fokd. 

Mrt.  Ford.  MUtieM  Page  I  trust  me,  I  trai  going 
to  your  house. 

Mn.  Page.  And,  tnut  me,  I  waa  coming  to  yon. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  111  ne'er  beliere  thit;  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mri.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrt.  Ford  Welt,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  0,  mistreii  Page  I  give  me 
some  eouniet. 

Mri.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  f 

Mri,  Ford.  0  woman!  if  it  were  di 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Afrt.  Page.  Hangthetrifle,  woman;  take  the  honour. 
What  is  it; — dispense  with  trifles;— what  is  it! 

Mri.  Ford.  If  1  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrt.  Page.  What!— thou  liest— Sir  Alice  Ford  !— 
Theie  knights  will  hack;  and  so,  thou  thouldat  not 
alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrt.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light :— here,  read,  read; 
r^nn^  a  ittlerl — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. 
[Mr:  Page  r*adt\-~l  sliall  think  the  worse  of  fat 
men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of 
men's  liking :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear,  praised 
women's  modeaty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  repnx^  to  all  uncomelinesi,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the 
truth  of  his  words;  hut  they  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the 
tune  of  "Green  Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  hii  belly, 
ashore  at  Windsor!  How  shall  1  be  revenged  on  him? 
I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  bim  in  hia  own 
grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

Mrt.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs!— Tu  thy  grent  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  ihy 
letter:  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I  proteal,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  o  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dtlfereut  names,  (sure 
more)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  will 
print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  csres  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  ub  two  :  I  had 
rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well.  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 

Mrt.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.     What  doth  be  think  of  \n1 

Mrt.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  it  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  fur, 
sure,  unless  he  know  some  stain  in  me,  that  1  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it?  I'll  he  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrt.  Page.  So  will  1 ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  lo  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him  ; 
let's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  com- 
fort in  his  suit,  and  lead  bim  on  with  a  tine-baited 
delay,  lilt  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  O,  that  my  liuabatid  saw  this  letter  1  it  wauliJ 
give  eternal  food  lo  his  jealousy. 


Mrt.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes;  and  my 
good  man  toe :  he's  at  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  uumeuu- 
rable  distance. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Vou  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrt.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greaay 

knight,     dome  hither.  [Theg  retirt. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Paoe,  and  Nik, 

Ford.  Well,  1  hope,  it  he  not  so. 

Pitt.  Hope  i*  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs; 
Sir  John  alfects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pitt.  He  wooa  both  high  and  low,  both  ridi  and  p«or, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.     Ford, 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry :  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  I 

Fiit.  With  liver  buminr  hot:  prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  sir  Actieon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  hael*. 

0  !  odious  is  the  name. 
Ford.  What  name,  sirf 

Pitt.  The  horn,  I  say.    Farewell : 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing. — 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 

ygm.  Believeit,PBge;heBpeakBBenBe.  [flit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  Snd  out  this. 

A'^.  And  this  is  true ;  [fo  Paqe.]  I  like  not  the 
humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours ;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to 
her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short  and 
the  long.     My  name  ia  corporal  Nym :  I  speak,  and 

1  avouch  'tis  true: — my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff 
loves  your  wife. — Adieu.  1  lore  not  the  humour  of 
bread  and  cheese.     Adieu.  [£xif  Nvk. 

Page,  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'al  here's  a  fellow 
frights  English  out  of  his  wits.    - 

Ford.  1  will  seek  out  FaUtaff. 

Page.  Ineverheardsuch  adrawling-a&ectingn^ue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  1  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the 
priest  o'  (he  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.   'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow  :  well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg! 

Mrt.  Page.  Whither  ro  you,  George? — Hark  you. 

Afrt.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  !  why  art  thou 
melancholy! 

Ford.  I  melancholy  I  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get 
you  home,  go. 

Mrt,  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  miatreas  Page  I 

Mr,.  Page.  Have  with  you.— You'll  come  lo  dinner, 
George! — \j1tide  to  Mri.  Foao.]  Look,  who  comes 
yoniier:    she  shall  be  our  meanenger  to  this  paltry 

Enter  Mrt.  Qvicklt. 
Jlfrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  1  thtmglit  on  her :  she'll  fit  it. 
Mrt.  Page.  You  are  cume  losee  my  daughter  Anne!  i 
Qiaek.  Ay,  forsooth;  end,  1  pray,  how  does  good 

Mrt.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

\ Exeunt  Mrt.  P*oE,  Mrt.  Ford,  and  Mrt.  Quickly. 

Page.   How  now,  master  Ford? 

Ford.   You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you 

Page,  Yea;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 
Ford.  Do  you  think  there  i>  truth  in  ihoni ! 
Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves  ;  1  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  ihat  accuse  him,  in  his  intent  i 
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towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men ; 
very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page,  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that— Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to 
him ;  and  what  he  sets  more  of  her  than  sharp. words, 
let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 
loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  roan  may  be  too  con- 
fident: I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Garter 
comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purse,  wh^s  he  looks  so  menily. — How  now, 
mine  hostl 

Enter  Hoet. 

Hoet.  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou'rt  a  gentleman. 
Cavaliero^ustioe,  I  say. 

Enter  Shallow. 

SJud.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page.  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Uoei,  Tell  him,  cavalienHJustice;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

ShaL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  sir 
Hi^h,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

HoU.  What  say  at  thou,  my  biillyHrook  ? 

[Thev  go  aside. 

SkaL  Will  you  [to  Paob]  go  with  us  to  behold  it? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons, 
and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places; 
for,  believe  me,  I  bear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark, 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest^avalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Hott.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook. 
It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go  on  here  ? 

ShaL  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill 
in  his  n^er. 

SkaL  Tut,  sir!  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in  these 
times  you  itand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page ; 
'tis  here,  'tia  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long 
iword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip 
like  rats. 

HofL  Here,  boys,  here,  herel  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  see  them  fight 

[Exeunt  HoH^  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Tbciugh  rage  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  oB  his  wife's  fidelity,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well, 
I  will  look  farther  mto't;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to 
•oimd  FaUtaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  mv 
labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowea. 

lExU. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 
Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 


Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 

FaL  Not  a  peony.  I  nave  been  content,  air,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  eood  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  couch-fellow,  Nym;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tsol  fellows:  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

PiiL  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou,  I'll 
endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — ^go. — A  short  knife 
and  a  throng : — ^to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatcb,  go. — 
You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  !-*-you  stand 
upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness, 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my 
honour  precise,  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the 
fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  bidine  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  nedge,  and  to 
lurch ;  and  yet  you,  you  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases, 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour!  You  will  not  do  it,  you? 
*   put.  I  do  relent :  what  would 'st  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Bob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 

FaL  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Qtdck.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

FaL  1  do  believe  the  swearer.    What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman ;  and  I'll  vouc)isafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir:— I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,— 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :— >I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears:— mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants  I 

FaL  Well:  Mistress  Ford  ;--what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton:  well,  heaven  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford ; — come,  mistress  Ford,— 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis  won- 
derful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary ;  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling 
BO  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  of  a  morning;  but  I  defy  all 
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aiigels,{inan]riuchiort,8i  they  lay,)  but  in  tlievayof 
tionesly : — and,  I  warrant;ou,they  could  never  get  her 
BO  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  «ith  the  proudest  of  them  all ; 
nnd  yet  there  hai  been  earli,  nay,  which  is  more,  pen- 
lionen ;  but,  I  warrant  vou,  all  is  one  with  her. 

/^  But  what  sayB  she  t«  me  I  he  brief,  my  good 
■he  Mercury. 

Quiet.  MsTry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for  the 
which  she  thanlu  jou  a  thousand  timet ;  and  the  give* 
vou  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  abaence  from 
hia  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quiet.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come 


1  leads 


the 


iealouay  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  wil 
him,  good  heart. 

FaL    Ten  and  eleven.^Woman,  commend  me 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  1  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship :  mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (1  tell  jou)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  noi 
evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  he  the 
other;  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her 
husband  is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes  there 
will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote 
upon  a  man :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ; 
yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee :  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  uide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quiet.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't  I 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  ;  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wile,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 

Quiek.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  I — they  have  not  n 
little  grace,  1  hope :— that  were  a  trick,  indeed  I  But 
mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little 

Siage,  of  all  loves :  her  husband  has  a  marvelloui  in- 
ection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does  ;  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will, 
take  bU,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she 
list,  all  i>  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it,  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You 
must  send  her  your  page:  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  wiU. 

Quiet.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then  :  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nayword,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thin^ :  for 
'tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked- 
ness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say, 
and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  ^urse ;  1  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman. — This  news  distracts  me. 

[Exeunt  Mn.  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pitt.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers.— 
Clap  on  more  sailsj  pursue,  up  witli  your  fights: 
Give  fire  I  She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  tfaem  all  I 
[Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'»t  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  ill 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  1  have  done.  Will 
ihey  yet  look  after  ihee!  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense 
of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee :  let  tdem  say,  'tis  grossly  done ;  bo  it  he 
fairly  doue,  no  matter. 


Enter  Bardolfh. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master   Brook  below 

would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 

you  ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in;  [fnt  Bardolfh.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.  Ah  I 
ha  I  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  1  encom- 
passed you  ?  go  to ;  cia  ! 

Re-enter  Babdolph,  mth  Forno  di»gui*ed. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

FdL  And  you,  sir ;  would  you  apeak  with  me  f 

Ford.  1  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  prepantiou 
upon  you. 

FaL  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will  t— Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  \_Exil  BABDOLrB. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much : 
my  nfune  is  Brook. 

FiU.  Good  matter  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours ;  not  to  charge 
vou,  for  I  must  let  you  undentand,  1  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  Uian  you  are ;  the  which 
hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this  unseasoned 
intrusion,  for,  they  tay,  if  money  go  before,  oil  ways 
do  lie  open. 

FaX.  Money  it  b  good  soldier,  tir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troublet  me  :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take 
half,  or  alt,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

FaL  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  yonr 

Ford.  I  will  tell  yon,  Mr,  if  you  will  give  me  Uie 
hearing. 

FaL  Speak,  good  matter  Brook :  I  shall  he  glad  to 
be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — 1  will  be  brief 
with  you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  though  1  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  yoo.  J  ihall  discover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  1  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
own  imperfection;  hut,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  at  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pats 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  lith  yon  yourself  know,  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  tuch  an  offender. 

FaL  Very  well,  sir  j   proceed. 

Ford.  Tbere  is  a  gentlewoman  in  thii  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

FaL  Well,  sir. 


observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd 
every  slufht  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
sight  of  her:  not  only  bought  many  present!  to  give 
her,  but  hare  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  ehe 
would  have  given.  Bnefty,  I  have  pursued  her,  at 
love  hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of 
all  occasions  :  but  whatsoever  1  have  merited,  either  in 
my  mind,  or  in  mv  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  1  have 
received  none,  unleu  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate,  and  that  hath 
taught  mc  to  Bay  this: 

Love  like  a  shadow  Jliei,  when  tiibilance  lore  pimufi  ; 

Piirtuing  that  ihaljliei,  ondfyiiig  ahal partuct. 

Fal.   Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
her  hands  ? 
Ford.  Never. 


8C£1TE  m. 
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FaL  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

FaL  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like. a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that 
there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of 
great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person, 
generally  allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like, 
and  learned  preparations. 

FaL  0,sir! 

Ford,  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. — There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have,  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to 
lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  : 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  It  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 


affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford,  O  !  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  suit  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too  bright  to 
be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and 
argument  to  commend  themselves ;  I  could  drive  her, 
then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir ! 

FaL  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John ;  you  shall  want 
none. 

FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook;  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her 
own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven  ;  for  at  that  time 
the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  vrill  be  forth. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not. — Yet  I  wrong  nim  to  call  him  poor :  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money,  for 
the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favoured.  1  will 
use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer,  and 
there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

FaL  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel :  it  shall  bans;  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's 
komt :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predomi- 
nate over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. 
— Come  to  me  soon  at  night— Ford's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  his  style;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt 
know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold.— Come  to  me  soon 
at  night.  lExit 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! — 


My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.— Who 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ran- 
sacked, my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  snail  not  only 
receive  this  viuainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
tion of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wrong.  Terms !  names !— Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lu- 
cifer, well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  addi- 
tions, the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol  cuck- 
old !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is 
an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not 
be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  but- 
ter, parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an 
Irishman  with  my  aqua  vitse  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk 
my  ambling  geldmg,  than  my  wife  with  herself :  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they 
will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven 
be  praised  for  my  jealousy  I — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour : 
I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on 
Falsta^  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  better 
three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie, 
fie!  cuckold!  cuckold!  cuckold!  [^EadL 

SCENE  HI.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Canu.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Biiff.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Cmus.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come  :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come. 
By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I 
vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence.    ^Runs  back  afraid. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Paoe. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

ShaL  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  i£  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see 
thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  ii  he 
dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully !  What  says  my  JEacu- 
lapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha!  is  he  dead, 
bully-stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  CastaUan-king-Urinal :  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

ShaL  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions.  Is 
it  not  true,  master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

ShaL  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
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and  of  the  peace,  if  I  tee  a  aword  out,  mj  finfferitcfae* 
to  make  one.  Though  we  are  juatieet,  and  docton, 
and  churchmen,  maater  Page,  we  have  Mine  ult  of  out 
jouth  in  ui ;  we  are  the  ions  of  women,  muter  Psge. 

Page.    Til  true,  master  ShaUow. 

Shot.  It  will  be  fonnd  lo,  maiter  Page— Matter 
doctor  Caiut,  I  am  come  to  fetch  jom  home.  I  am 
■worn  of  the  peace  :  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himKlf  a  wiae  and 
patient  churchman.      You  moat  go  with  me,  master 


i«i. 


—A  word,  Mooiiear 


Hoit.   Pardon,   guest-justic 
Mock- water. 

Caiut.  Mock-vater!  vat  is  datt 

/Ami.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongae,  it  ralonr, 
bully. 

Caiut.  By  gar,  then,  I  have  as  much  moek-vater  at 
de  Engliihroan. — Scurry  jack-dog  priest  I  by  gar,  me 
vill  cut  his  earn. 

ffott.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caiut.  Clapper-de-claw!  vatitdatf 

Hotl.  That  IS,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caiw.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  ihall  clBpper^e-«1aw 


Coiui.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 


HotU  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  gnett, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavaliero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  l^Aade  lo  tkm. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  be? 

Jfott.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  it  in,  and  I 
will  briog  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will  it  do 
well! 

Shot.  We  will  do  it 

Page.  Shal.  and  SUn.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
\Exeunt  Faoe,  Shallow,  and  SLEKota. 

Cmt.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jock-an-epe  to  Anne  Page. 

Hott.  Let  him  die.  Sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  FWgmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting,  and  thou 
shall  woo  her.     Curds  and  cream,  said  1  well? 

Caiw.  Bj'  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  lave 
you ;  and  1  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Hott.  For  the  which  I  will  be  tby  adTertary  toward 
Anne  P^e  :  said  I  well  I 

Caint.  By  gar,  'tis  eooA ;  veil  taid. 

Hott.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caiut.  Come  at  mj  heels.  Jack  Rugby.       [Exeumt. 


ACT  III. 


Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  maiter  Slender '■  serring- 
man,  snd  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  hate 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor 
of  Physic  I 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pit-way,  the  park-way,  old 
Windsor  way,  and  eveiy  way,  bnt  the  town  way. 

Eva.  1  most  fehemently  desire  you,  yon  will  also 
look  that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  nr.  \IUtirrng. 

Eva.  Plesi  my  soul  I  how  flill  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind ! — I  ihall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me. —  How  melancholies  I  am  I — I  will  knog  his 
urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  'ork : — pleas  my  aoul !        [Jm^i. 
To  thaUow  rivtrt,  to  whose  fi^ 
Meiodiout  birdi  ting  madrigait ; 
There  will  ve  make  our  pedt  ef  rote*. 
And  a  thoutand  fragrant  potiet, 
ToihalloK— 
Mercy  on  met  I  have  a  great  dispositiona  to  cry.  [Jm^, 
Mehdiotit  birdt  ting  madrigait; — 
When  a*  I  tat  in  Pabylen, — 
jittd  a  thoutand  vagram  potiet. 
Tothidiow— 
Sim.  [Coming  forteard.^  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this 
way,  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome, —  [-N)^. 

To  thaiiow  riveri,  lo  whotefatU — 
Heaven  prosper  the  right! — What  weapons  M  bet 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  I'ray  you,  give  nie  my  gown;  or  else  keep  it 

Eater  Paoe,  Sjiallow,  and  Slender, 
ShaL  How  now,  master  parson!    Good-morrow,  good 


Eva.  Plesi  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  ycnil 

ShaL  WhatI  the  aword  and  the  word!  doyouttudy 
them  both,  master  panan  f 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  yonr  doublet  and  hoae, 
this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.  There  is  reason)  and  causes  for  It. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  nns- 
terparson. 

Eva.  Fery  well:  what  is  it! 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  penon,  is  at 
most  oddi  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward,  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learaing, 
so  wide  of  his  own  respecL 

Eva.  What  is  he! 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor  CUut, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got'a  will,  ana  his  passion  of  myheartt  I  bad 
at  lief  you  would  tell  me  oi  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why! 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and 
Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave, 
as  you  would  desires  to  he  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  light  with 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  bis  weapons. — Keep  them 
asunder: — here  comet  doctor  Cains, 

Enter  Hott.  Caius,  and  RttOBT. 

Page.  Nny,good  master  parion,  keep  in  yourtreapou. 

.%al.  So  do  you,  good  nia>>ter  doctor. 

Hotl.  Disann  tlicin,  and  let  them  question :  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 
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r.  I  pray  vou,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  Wt  your 
ear :  verefore  vilf  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Cahu.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

JEva,  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laugbing-stogs  to  other 
men's  humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will 
one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. — I  wul  knog  your 
urinals  about  your  knave's  eogscomb  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointmenta. 

Cotitf.  Diable  .'—Jack  Rugby, — ^mine  Host  de  Jarre- 
<arre,  have  I  not  stay  for  htm,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not, 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christian  soul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is  the  place  appointed.  .  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  Host 
ot  the  Garter. 

Hoit,  Peace,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia,  French  and 
Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Gstitf.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

Hoti.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor?  no  ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson?  my  priest?  my 
sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
verbs.— Give  me  thy  hands,  celestial  and  terrestrial ; 
so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have 
directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mirhty, 
your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. 
— Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — Follow  me,  lad  of 
peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

SkaL  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. — Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  I 

{^Exeunt  Shallow,  Slendee,  Paob,  and  Host, 

Cahu,  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat !  have  you  make-a  de 
sot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva,  This  is  well,  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. 
—I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  let  us  knog 
our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall, 
scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Cdnis.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  H e  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  ear,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray  you,  fol- 
low. lExeuni, 

SCENE  II.— A  Street  m  Windsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin, 

Mrs,  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant :  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  ifoUower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master's  heels? 

Rcb,  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs,  Page.  O I  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now,  I  see, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Foan. 

Ford,  Well  met,  mistress  Page.    Whither  go  you? 

Mrs,  Page,  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford,  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  your  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs,  Paae,  Be  sure  of  that, — ^two  other  husbands. 

Fevd,  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  I  cannot  tell  woat  the  dickens  his  nsme 
is  my  husband  had  him  of. — What  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

JUA.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford,  Sir  John  FalstaffI 

Afrf.  Page,  He,  he ;  I  can  never  lilt  on's  name — 


There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  him ! 
Is  your  wife  at  home  indeed  ? 

Ford,  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs,  Page,  By  your  leave,  sir :  I  am  sick,  till  I  see 
her.  \Exeuttt  Mrs,  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford,  Hath  Page  any  brains!  hath  he  any  eyes?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles, 
as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score. 
He  nieces-out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly 
motion,  and  advantage :  and  now  she's  going  to  my 
wife,  and  Falstaff 's  boy  with  her.  A  roan  may  hear 
this  riiower  sing  in  the  wind : — and  Falstaff's  boy  with 
her ! — Good  plots !— they  are  laid ;  and  our  revolted 
wives  share  damnation  together.  Well;  I  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceedings  ail  my  neighbours  shall  cry 
aim.  \Cloek  strikes  ten.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue, 
and  my  assurance  bids  me  search ;  there  I  shall  find 
Falstaff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Paoe,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Pagey  ShaL  ^c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford,  Trust  me,  a  good  knot  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shot.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen,  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her 
for  more  money  than  Til  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen,  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page,  You  have,  master  Slender;  I  stand  wholly  for 
you : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  k>ve-a  me :  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  be  smells  April  and  May : 
he  will  carry 't,  he  will  carry 't;  'tis  in  his  buttons;  he 
will  carry't 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he 
knows  too  much.  No,  be  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take 
her,  let  him  take  her  simply:  the  wealth  I  have 
waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that 
way. 

Ford,  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you 
^^go:-^  .hdf  ,ou.n.«terP.g.;-.nd  you.  «, 

ShaL  Well,  fare  you  well. — We  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slendee. 

Caius,  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

[^Exit  Roost. 

Host,  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Exit  Host, 

Ford,  [Aside. ]  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- wine 
first  with  him;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go, 
gentles  ? 

JiL  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.    [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  111.— A  Room  in  Ford'i  House. 
Etilrr  Mr,.  FoHO  an/I  Mrs.  Paoe. 
Mri.  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Ruhertl 
Mn.  Page.  Quickly,  quick!*,    la  the  buck-baiket— 
Mr:  Ford.  I  warrant.— What,  Robin,  I  say  I 

Enter  Servantt  with  a  targe  Batket. 
Mrt,  Page.  Come,  come,  come, 
Mrt.  Ford.  Here,  get  it  down. 
Mrt.  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge:  we  ntut  he 

Mrt.  Ford.  Many,  ai  I  told  you  before,  John,  and 
Rohert,  he  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-houie ;  and 
nhen  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any 
pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on  yourBbouldels: 
that  done,  trudge  wilh  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it 


amonff  the  whititer*  in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty 
it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  "'     ""  " 

Mrt.  Page.  You  will  do  it  f 


Mrt.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  con 
called.  [Exeunt  Servanlt. 

Mrt.  Page.  Hera  comei  little  Hobin. 
Enter  Robin. 

Mrt.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyoe-muBket?  what  news 
with  you? 

Rcb.  My  master,  nr  John,  is  come  in  at  your  hack- 
door,  mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mn.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  yon  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  he  sworn :  my  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he'U 
turn  me  away. 

Mrt.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  lecrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a 
new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  eo  hide  me. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Do  so.— Go  tell  thy  maiter,  1  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  yourcue.    \_Exil  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  1  warrant  thee  :  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  lExU  Mrt.  Paoe. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then  :  we'll  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpiouj — we'll  teach 
him  to  know  turues  from  jays. 

Enter  F*LST*rF. 

FaL  Have  I  caught  ihee,  my  heavenly  jewel  7  Why, 
'  '      :  die,  for  1  have  lived  long  enough  :  this  is 


Fai.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish  :  I  would 
thy  hiuhand  were  dead,  111  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  1  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John?  ala«,  1  should  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

FaL  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another. 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou 
bast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrt.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John  ;  my  brows 
h«come  nothing  else  j  nor  that  well  neither. 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so :  thou 
wouldat  make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fix- 
ture of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 
gait  in  a  eemi'clrcled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou 
wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  thy  friend  ; 
come,  thou  canst  nut  hide  it. 

Sfrt.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  Ihee  1  let  ttiat  persuade 


thee,  there's  something  eitraordinBry  in  thee.    Come; 

I  cannot  cog,  and  gay  tliou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 

many  of  lhest>  limping  haw-thorn   buds,   that  come  like 

women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 

in  simple-time  ;  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee,  i 

thee,  and  thou  deservesl  it. 
Mn.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  air.    I  fear,  you  love 

mistress  Page- 
r's/. Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  wall 

the  Counter-gate,  which  is  aa  hateful  to  me  at  the  i 

of  a  lime-kiln. 

^ri.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knowi  how  I  love  you; 

and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;   111  deserve  it. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  SO  you  do,  or  eUe 

I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 
Rob.  IWlthin.']  Mistress  Ford !  mlstrestFordl  here's 

mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweatln^. 

looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.     I  will  ensconce  n 
hind  the  arras. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  to  :  the't  a  very  tattling 
woman.—  [Falstaff  hidei  Airate^. 

Enter  Mitlrtit  Paoe  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter?  bow  now  ! 

Mrt.  Page.  O  mistreit  Ford  t  what  have  you  done  T 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 

Mrt.  Ford.  Whafs  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  f 

Mn.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford  I  having  an 
honeht  man  to  your  husband  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion  ! 

Mn.  Ford.  What  cause  o: 

Mn.  Page.  What  caus 
you  '.  how  am  I  mistook  in  you; 

Mrt.  Ford.  Why,  alas!  what's  the  matter? 

Mrt.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  hit  abtence.  You 
are  undone. 

Mrt.  Ford.  'Tit  not  to,  1  hope. 

Mrt.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here  ;  hut  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming,  wilh  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for 
such  a  one  :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know 
yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amated ; 
call  all  your  tenses  to  you  :  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

^ri.  Ford.  What  shall  1  do  7— There  is  a  gende- 
man,  my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril ;  1  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrt,  Page.  For  shame  !  never  stand 
rather,"  and  "you  had  rather  ."  your  husband's  here 
at  hand  ;  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house 
you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived 
me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reason- 
able stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  thi  "  ' 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  buckin 
is  whitmg-time,  tend  him  by  your  two  men  to 

Mr:  Ford.  He'i  too  big  to  go  m  there.    'What  thall 

I  do  7 


e  of  tutpicion  t — Out  upon 


Datchet 


FaL  Let  n 


Jie-ei 


■o-t,  let  n 


■t! 
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Mrs.  Page.  What  I  sir  John  Falstaff?  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

FaL  I  love  thee :  help  me  away ;  let  me  creep  in 
here ;  1*11  never — 

\He  gets  into  the  basketf  and  falls  over : 
they  cover  him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  hoy.  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  lExit 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants.']  Go,  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  ouickly ;  where 's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you 
drumble :  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead ; 
quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 
jest ;  I  deserve  it.— How  now !  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?  you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Exeunt 
Servants  with  the  Basket.']  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night :  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
mv  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
rU  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. — Let  me  stop  this 
way  first : — so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.       [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Casus.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue  of 

t'  his  search.  [Exeunt  Paoe,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Paae.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  biro,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  m^  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Afrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  trv  that ;  and  we  will 

yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute  dis- 

will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 


Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  We'll  do  it:  let  him  be  sent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 
'    Be-enter  Ford,  Paob,  Caius,  and  Sir  Huoh  Evans. 

Ford.  1  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford* 


Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  vou  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is 
as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thou- 
sand, and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — 
Come,  wife ;-— come,  mistress  Page :  I  pray  you  pardon 
me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 


PiUfe.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together :  I 


have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Paob's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Paob. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Beside  these,  other  bars  l^e  lays  before  me,—- 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  sopi^ties ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  mv  time  to  come  I 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  pealed  bags ; 
And  *tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

Anne.  Geptle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  mj  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportumty  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  att^  it,  why  then,- — Hark  you  hither. 


[Theg  talk  apart. 


Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mis^ss  Quickly,  my  kins- 
man  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  Ill  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  'Slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me  :  I  care  not  for 
that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you« 
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Atme.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Quick,  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Fray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal,  She's  coming;  toher,  coz.  O hoy  I  thou liadst 
a  father. 

Slen,  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mis- 
tress Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out 
of  a  pen,  ^ood  uncle. 

Shal,  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal,  He  will  maintain  you  like  a.  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

ShiU.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

ShaL  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.    She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave  you. 

[Stands  back. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings  I  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven  ;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  he  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can  :  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here  ne 
comes. 

Enter  Faoe  and  Mittrese  Page. 

Page,  Now,  master  Slender  I — Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.     Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow ; — come,  son  Slender ;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

t Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
to  mistress  Page. 
Feni.   Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  nghteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' 
fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  hus- 
band. 
Quick.  That* 8  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 
Mrs.  Page.    Come,  trouble  not   yourself.     Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 


And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 

'Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in  ; 

Her  father  will  be  angry.  [Exeunt  Mrs,  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent,  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now.-— Nay,  said  I,  will 
you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ? 
look  on  master  Fenton. — ^This  is  my  doing. 

Fent,  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 

Quick.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  woi3d  my 
master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender 
had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three,  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  spe- 
ciously for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another 
errand  to  sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses : 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it  [Exit. 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolpb. 

Fal.  Bardolpb,  I  say ! 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in't. 

(Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket, 
ike  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in 
the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick, 
I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give 
them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  fif- 
teen i'  the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that 
I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bottom 
were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and 
what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been 
swelled  I  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 
Re-enter  Bardolfh,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave. — I  cry  you  mercy  :  give  your 
worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go,  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;    111  no  pullet-sperm  in  my. 
brewage. — \Exit  Bardolpb.] — How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

FaL  Mistress  Ford!  I  have  had  ford  enough:  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick,  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal,  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her 
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think,  what  a  man  la :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal,  Do  80.    Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou? 

Quiek.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

FaL  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick,  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [^Exit, 

FaL  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  well.  O I 
here  he  comes. 

FfUer  Ford. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  sir. 

FaL  Now,  master  Brook ;  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  determir 
nation? 

FaL  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
lanun  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy  ; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth, 
to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford,  What !  while  you  were  there? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you? 

FaL  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would^  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mutress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the 
rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell,  that  ever  of- 
fended nostru. 

Ford,  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
soffisred,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good. 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress, 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet- 


lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous 
knave,  their  master,  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once 
or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket  I  quaked  for 
fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it ; 
but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his 
hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went 
I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook : 
I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths  :  first,  an 
intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether :  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo, 
in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to 
head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distil- 
lation, with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease :  think  of  that,— a  man  of  my  kidney, — ^think  of 
that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter ;  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw :  it  was  a  miracle,  to 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a 
Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse  shoe ;  think  of 
that,— -hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  des- 
perate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Mtna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have  re- 
ceived from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed,  and  the  conclusion  shall 
be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  adieu.  You  shall 
have  her,  master  Brool;  master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  lExit. 

Ford,  Hum  :  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake,  master 
Ford  I  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married :  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets. — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house  : 
he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should :  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper- 
box ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I 
am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall 
not  make  me  tame  :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  me  mad, 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.     lExit. 


ACT  IV. 


; 


SCENE  I.— The  Street 
Enter  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs.  Quio&lt,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thoa? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is,  by  this,  or  will  be  presently ;  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing 
into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come 
suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  Ill  be  with  her  by  and  by :  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where  his 
master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evans. 
How  now,  sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva,  No ;  master  Slender  is  get  the  boys  leave  to 

ick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 


Mrs,  Page,  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva,  Come  nither,  William :  hold  up  your  head  ; 
come. 

ilfrt.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva,  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

WHL  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  because  they  say,  o^'s  nouns. 

Eva,  Peace  your  tattlings ! — What  is /air,  William  ? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Qmck,  Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole- 
cats, sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you, 
peace. — What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

E  2 
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WiU.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  t 

WiU.  A  pebble. 

Eva,  No,  it  is  lapis :  I  pray  you  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thus  declined,  Singularitery  nominativo,  hie,  h<ee,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog  ; — ^pray  you,  mark : 
genitivo,  ht^us.    Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 

Wm.  AccusativOy  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child : 
accustUivo,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

WiU.  O — vocativOf  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Paae,  Peace ! 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

WiU.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

WiU.  Genitive, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  I  fie  on  her ! — 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman  I 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. — 
He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
fast  enoueh  of  themselves;  and  to  call  horum,— 'fie 
upon  you! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  and  the  gen- 
ders? rhou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I 
would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show,  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Wul.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  quif  qu<gf  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quis, 
your  quas,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preecties. 
Go  your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  ^ExU  Sir  Hvan.'] 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL^A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ft^  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only, 
Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the 
accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it  But 
are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  «weet  sir  John. 

Mrs. Page.  ^Wtthin.']  Whathoa!  gossip  Ford!  what 
hoa  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the.  chamber,  sir  John. 

[^Exit  Falstaff. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 


Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — lAside."]  Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
lunes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ; 
so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets 
himself  on  the  forehead,  crying, "  Peer-out,  Peer>out! " 
that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tame- 
ness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  distemper  he  is  in 
now.    I  am  glad  ttie  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
basket :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here,  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knignt  is  not  here ;  now 
ne  shaJl  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !  tiie  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you! — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame,  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?    Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 
Re-enter  Falstaff  in  fright. 

FaL  No,  ril  come  no  more  i'  the  basket  May  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Paae.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I'll  creep  up  into  the  chim- 
ney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an 
abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note :  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the 
house. 

FdL  111  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  diseuise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  Know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fiit  woman  of  Brent* 
ford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum 'd  hat,  and  her 
muffler  too.— Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick:  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight ;  put  on  the  gown  the  while.  [^Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape:  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford ;  ne  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my 
house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 
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Mrs,  Paae.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  i 

Mrs,  Ford,  But  is  my  husband  coming  I 

Mrs,  Page,  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford,  We'll  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men- 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs,  Page,  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  let's 
go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs,  Ford,  I'U  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  [Exit, 

Mrs,  Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'lis  old  but  true,  <<  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

[ExU. 
Be-enier  Mrs,  Ford,  tfAth  two  Servants, 

Mrs.  Ford,  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders  :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.     Quickly ;  despatch.       [Exit, 

1  Serv,  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv,  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  ftdl  of  knight  again. 
1  Serv,  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Faoe,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Uuoh 

Evans. 

Ford,  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the 
basket,  villains. — Somebody  call  mv  wife. — Youth  in  a 
basket! — O  you  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a 
ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed. — What,  wife,  I  say!  Come,  come 
forth :  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page,  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  CO  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva,  Why,  this  is  lunatics:  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

ShaL  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford,  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress  Ford; 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her 
husband.— I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs,  Ford,  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford,  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  sirrah.     [Pulls  the  Clothes  out,  and  throws  them 

aU  over  the  stage. 

Page,  This  passes ! 

Mrs,  Ford,  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford,  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva,  "Hs  unreasonable.  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  7    Come  away. 

Ford,  Emptythe  basket,  I  sfty. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford,  Master  Page,  as  I-  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  be  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  aU  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death.  [JU  Clothes  thrown  out, 

Poffe.  Here's  no  man. 

ShaL  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you. 


Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of 
me, ''  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut 
for  his  wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once 
more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !    What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford,  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  unaer  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 
the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond  our 
element :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you ;  come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband.^Good  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 
Enter  Falstaff  m  Women's  Clothes^  led  by  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page,  Come,  mother  Prat;  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her. — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
[heats  Atm]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyoni  out!  out!  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it — "Ks  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford,  Hang  her,  witch  I 

Eva,  By  yea  and  nay,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard;  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow:  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther.  Come, 
gentlemen.  [Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  anci  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar:  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbanda  how  we  have 
served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband'a  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight 
shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the 
ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ill  warrant,  they'll  have  him'  publicly 
shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest.     Should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  force  with  it,  then  shape 
it :  I  woula  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Hott  and  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your 
horses :  the  duke  himself  will  he  to-morrow  at  court, 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  he,  comes  so  secretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me  speak  with 
the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Hoit.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  hut  I'll  make 
them  pay ;  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.     Come. 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Paoe,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page,  And  dia  he  send  you  hoth  these  letters  at  an 
instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.     Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  wiU  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonness:  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more* 
Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meetine  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How  ?  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnieht  ?  fie,  fie  I  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  see,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers, 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman  :  me- 
thinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall 
have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when  he 
comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  rage'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  troth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  niffht  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  devise ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  homs  on  his  head. 

Pope,  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  hell  come, 
And  in  this  shape  :  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 


What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  7 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.    Upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  msh  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairv-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  troth, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  soundly. 
And  bum  nim  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  troth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  theyll  ne'er  do't 

iva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent  I'll  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page,  My  Nan  shall  be  uie  queen  of  all  the 
faines, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  Tliat  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — [Aside.']  and  in 
that  tune 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.    [To  them.']     Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'U  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.    Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  jrou  that.  Go,  get  us  properties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and 
fery  honest  knaveries. 

[ExemU  Paoe,  Ford,  and  Evams. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
111  to  thi  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  him  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money 'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  hut  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thick- 
skin  ?  speaky  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Fal- 
staff from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  trackle-bed :  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodiffal,  fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock 
and  calf;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto 
thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up 
into  his  chamber :  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 
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Hott,  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be  robbed : 
1*11  calL^Biilly  knight!  Bully  sir  John!  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military ;  art  thou  there  ?  it  is  Uune  host, 
thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal,  [AboveJ]  How  now,  mine  host? 

Uo»L  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend :  my  chambers  are  honourable ;  fie !  pri- 
vacy? fie! 

Enter  Falbtavw, 

FaL  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
DOW  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

Sim,  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

/W.  Av,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would 
you  with  her  ? 

iStm.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

Fal,  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Svm,  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

FaX,  Marry,  she  says,  that  tne  very  same  man,  that 
beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim,  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 
herself:  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her, 
too,  from  him. 

FaL,  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Hott,  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

FaL  You  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Hfmi,  Conceal  them,  and  thou  diest 

Sim,  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to 
have  her,  or  no. 

FcH.  'TIS,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Skm,  What,  sir? 

Fal,  To  have  her,— or  no.  Go;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim,  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

FaL  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim,  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my  mas- 
ter glad  with  these  tidings.  \Exil  Simple. 

Hoit,  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fail,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one,  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  {wid  nothing  for  it  neitiier,  but  was  paid 
'  for  my  learning. 

Fnier  Bardolpb. 

Bard,  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenajge ;  mere  cozenage ! 

Hoat,  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  3iem, 
varletto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  by  the  cozeners ;  for  so  soon  as 
I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  ofi*from  behind  one 
of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away, 
like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Ho9i,  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain. 
Do  not  say,  Uiey  be  fled :  Germans  are  honest  men. 
knUr  Sir  Huoh  Euans. 

Eva,  Where  is  mine  host? 

Boat,  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva,  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town  tells  me,  there  is  three 
coQzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  mo- 
ney. I  tell  you  for  good  will,  look  you :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  'tis  not  con- 
venient you  should  be  cozened.  Fare  you  well.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiut.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretiere  ? 


Host,  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caiut,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is 
know  to  come.  I  tell  you  for  good  viU :  adieu.  [^Exit, 

ffott.  Hue  and  cry,  villain  !  go. — Assist  me,  knif  ht ; 
I  am  undone. — Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am 
undone  I  [Exetmt  Host  and  Bardolpb. 

Fal,  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I 
have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
gelled, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  warrant,  they 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest- 
fallen as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  for- 
swore myself  af  primero.  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough,  I  would  pray  and  repent. 
Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 
Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quici.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fid,  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered 
more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  incon- 
stancy of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

QiMci^.  And  have  not  they  suffered?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them:  mistress  Forid,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a 
white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford :  but  that  m^  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver'd 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i' 
the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick,  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber; 
you  shidl  hear  how  thmgs  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts  I  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together.  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so 
crossed. 

FaL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.-r-Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host, 

Host,  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me :  my  mind  is 
heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent,  Yet  hear  me  speak.  Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host,  1  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent,  From  tune  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  mv  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — ^wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

rShoufing  the  Letter, 
111  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jesU  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
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Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 

Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 

Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 

Now,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 

And  firm  for  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 

While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 

Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  seemingly  ohedient,  likewise  hath 

Made  promise  to  the  doctor.— Now,  thus  it  rests : 

Her  father  means  she  shall  he  all  in  white ; 

And  in  that  hahit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 

To  take  her  hy  the  hand,  and  hid  her  go, 

She  shall  go  with  him : — ^her  mother  hath  intended, 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 


(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendant,  flarine  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Ho»L   Which   means  she  to  deceive?    father  or 
mother? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  alone  with  me  .- 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hott,  Well,  husband  your  device :  I'll  to  the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent,  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.       \Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mr$.  Quicklt. 


Fai,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go :— I'll  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
numbers.  Awa^,  go.  The^  say,  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — 
Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal,  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mincb.  [ExU  lore.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 
How  now,  master  Brook !     Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.    Be  you  in  the  Park 
about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and   you  shall  see 
wonders. 

Ford.  Went  vou  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal,  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a 

f>oor  old  man ;  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
ike  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave.  Ford  her 
husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  o(  jealousy  in  him, 
master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  because  I  know  also,  life 
is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste:  go  along  with  me;  I'll 
tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
played  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I'll  tell  you 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to-night  I 
will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your 
hand. — ^Follow.  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook : 
follow.  [^Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Svallow^  ofM^SbiNDBR. 

^  Page,  Come,  come :  we'll  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  lieht  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen,  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  -her,  and  we 
have  a  nav-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  **  mum ;"  she  cries,  <<  budget," 
aEhd  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

ShaL  That's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  your 
*<mam,"  or  her  « budget?"  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough.— It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 


Page,  The  ni^ht  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport  1  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr,  Caius. 

Mrs,  Page,  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green : 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go 
before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Cottff.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.    Adieu. 

Mrs,  Pa^e,  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Fal- 
stafi*,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Evans  ? 

Mrs,  Paoe,  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oaK,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
instant  of  FalstafTs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
display  to  the  night 

Mrs,  Ford,  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs,  Page,  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked ; 
if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs,  Ford,  We'll  betray  hun  finely. 

Mrs,  Page.    Against    such   lewdsters,    and    their 
lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs,  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the 
oak !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies :  come ;  and  remember  your 
parts.  Be  pold,  I  ^ray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit, 
and  when  I  give  the  watchr'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you. 
Come,  come ;  trib,  trib,  lExeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  unth  a  Buck's  Head  on. 

Fal,  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me! — ^remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  buU  for  thy 
Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.— O  powerful  love !  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast.-— You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
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the  love  of  Leda :  O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the 
god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — A  fault  done 
first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault ! 
and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl : 
think  on%  Jove ;  a  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot 
backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here 
a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest : 
send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to 
ptas  my  tallow?  Who  comes  here?  my  doe? 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  tbou  there,  my  deer?  my 
nude  deer? 

FaL  My  doe  with  the  black  scut? — Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  "  Green 
Sleeves;"  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me 
here.  [EnUfraeing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome.  [^Noise  taithin, 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  pit }  ^^^y*  *^*y  ^         [^^  ^  'f' 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs.  Quickly, 

and  Pistol  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queenj  at- 

tended  by  her  brother  and  others,  dressed  Wee  fairies^ 

with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Queen.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

PiH.  Elves,  list  your  names :  silence,  you  airy  toys ! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  when  thoust  leapt. 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept, 
lliere  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

FaL  They  are  fairies;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die :  [To  himself. 

Ill  w^ik  and  couch.    No  man  their  works  must  eve. 

[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva,  Where's  Bead? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  saidy 
Rouse  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
Bat  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Queen.  About,  ahout! 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
Iliat  it  may  stand  tul  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  m  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loysl  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 


Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense^  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  their  characterv. 
Away  !  disperse  !  but,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Lock  hand  in  hand  :  yourselves  in  order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  !  I  smell  a  man  of  niiddle  earth. 

FaL  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy,  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese !         [To  himself. 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd  even  in  thy 
birth. 

Queen.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial !  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Song,  by  one. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  f 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  JirSy 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^ 

Fed  in  heart;  whose  flames  aspire. 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Chorus. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moon-shine  be  out. 
During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff  :  Doctor 

Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green  ; 

Slender  (mother  way,  and  takes  ojf  a  fairy  in  white; 

and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away  Anne  Page,   ji 

noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.    AU  the  fairies  run 

away.  Falstaff  puUs  off  his  buck's  head,  and  rises. 
Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford.  Uiey 

lay  hold  of  Mm. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think,  we  have  match'd 
you  now. 
Win  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  y6u  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher. — 
Now,  go<Ml  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir^  who's  a  cuckold  now! — Master 
Brook,  FalstafPs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are 
his  horns,  master  Brook :  and,  master  Brook,  he  hath 
enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his 
cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be 
paid  to  master  Brook :  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it, 
master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill-luck ;  we  cou^d 
never  meet  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again, 
but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 
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FaL  And  these  are  notfairiei  I  I  vu  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairUa;  snd  yet 
the  guiltineiB  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surpriie  of  my 
powen,  drove  the  gioasneu  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  vit  may 
he  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment  I 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  j'our  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford,  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
aK  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  Uid  my  hr^  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  want)  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching 
as  this  t  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall 
I  have  a  coxcomb  of  trax !  'Tia  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter:  yourpelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fal.  Seeie  and  putter  1  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  I  This 
it  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust,  and  fate-walking, 
through  the  realm, 

Mn.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
andshoulders,  and  have  given  outeelves  without  scruple 
to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our 
delight  t 

Ford.  What,  a  hog-puddiug  I  sbagofflasf 

Mri.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrailit 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Piye.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  .And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  famicalions,  and  to  taverns,  and 
tack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbies  and  prabblesT 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of 
me;  lamdejecEed;  lamnotabletoanswer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  pliunmet  o'er  me:  use 
me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to 
whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above 
that  you  have  suffered,  1  think,  to  repay  that  money 
will  be  a  biting  afSiction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a  pos- 
set to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to 
laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her, 
master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrt,  Piye.  Doctors  doubt  that:  if  Anne  Page  be  my 

daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.      [Aiidt. 

Enter  Slbndek,  crytng. 

SUn.  Whoo,  ho!  hoi  father  Page  1 

Page.  Son,  how  now  1  how  now,  son  {  have  you 
despatched  7 

SUn.  Despatched  I— 1 11  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on'tj  would  I  nere  hanged,  la,  else. 

Pagt.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Sim.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistren  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy ;  if  it  bad  not 
been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he 
should  have  twinged  me.    If  I  did  not  think  it  had 


le  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and 


been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  'tis  a 
post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

SUn.  Wnal  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  hoy  for  a  girl :  if  1  had  been  married 
lo  him,  for  alt  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  hiin. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments? 

SUn.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  "mum," 
and  she  cried  "  budget,"  a*  Anneand  I  had  appointed; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mn.  Pt^t.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I  knew  of 
your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  inloKret 
mdeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  i^an 
there  married. 

Enttr  Doctor  Caius. 

Coiuf.  Vere  it  mistress  Page !  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened ;  I  ha'  married  ur  garfOn,  a  boy  ;  un  paiiait,  by 
gar,  a  boy  :  it  is  not  Anne  Page  ;  bv  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

JVfri.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caita.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  :  by  gar,  I'll  raise 
all  Windsor.  [£n'<  Caius. 

Ford.  This  it  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  mi^ves  me.  Here  comes  master 
Fenlon. 

Enter  Fehtoh  and  Anne  Pioe. 
How  now,  master  Fenton  I  [^'^  kneel. 

Anne.  Pardon, good fatherlgoodmy mother,  pardon. 

Page.  Now,  mistress ;  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender! 

Mt*.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  matter  doctor, 

Fenl.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  mote  sbamefuity, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craf^ 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  guile, 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  abun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Whicb  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  it  no  remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  s^d  by  fate. 

Fat.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?     Fenton,  heaven  giva 
thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

FdL    When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 

Mrt.  Page.  Well,  I  will  mute  no  farther.— Matter 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  mernr  days.— 
Good  husband,  let  us  eve^  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  al). 

Ford.  Let  it  be  to.— Sir  John, 
To  matter  Brook  you  yet  thall  bold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  uiall  lie  with  niittreti  Ford.  [Exeviit. 
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SCENE,  Vienna. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— An  Apartment  in  the  Ddke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Duke,  Escalus! 

EtcaL  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  seem  m  me  t'  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  apt  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then,  no  more  remains. 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 
And  let  ihem  work.    The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  y'  are  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.    There  is  our  commission, 

[^Givma  it. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.-^Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — [Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear? 
For,  yon  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply. 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love, 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

JBseaL  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Anoelo. 

Duke,  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  An?elo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 
That,  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
FoDy  unfold.    Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 


Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.   Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd. 

But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glorv  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  use.    But  I  do  bend  ray  speech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise : 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo :     [Tendering  his  commission. 

In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 

Mortelity  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  Uiy  tongue  and  heart.     Old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 

Take  thy  commission.  [Giving  it. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stemp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion  : 

We  have  with  a  leaven 'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore,  teke  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  un question 'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune. 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know. 
What  doth  befall  you  here.    So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions.  , 

Ang,  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  ^our  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand. 
rU  pnvily  away  :  I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  staee  me  to  their  eves. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avfis  vehement. 
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Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affect  it     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang,  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

£8cal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  m  happiness ! 

Duke,  I  thank  you.     Fare  you  well.  [Exit, 

EscdL  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang,  'Tis  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

£sctd»  I'll  wait  upon  your  honour.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen, 

Lueio,  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not 
to  composition  with  the  kine^  of  Hungary,  why  then, 
all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  kmg. 

1  Gent,  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king 
of  Hungary's! 

2  Gent,  Amen. 

Lucio,  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate, 
that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but 
scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent,  Why  ?  'Twas  a  commandment  to  command 
the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions  :  they 
put  forth  to  steal.  There's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that, 
in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the  peti- 
tion well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent,  I  never  heara  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lucio,  I  believe  thee ;  for,  I  think,  thou  never  wast 

where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent,  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent,  What,  in  metre  ? 

Lucio,  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent,  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio,  Ay ;  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all 
controversy  :  as  for  example ;  thou  thyself  art  a  wicked 
villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent,  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  be- 
tween us. 

Lucio,  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and 
the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent,  And  thou  the  velvet  ?  thou  art  good  velvet : 
thou  art  a  three-pil'd  piece,  I  warrant  thee.  I  had  as 
lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd,  as  thou 
art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet  Do  1  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio,  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own 
confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst  I 
live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent,  I  think,  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have  I 
not? 

2  Gent,  Yes,  that  thou  has^  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio,  Behold,  heboid,  where  madam  Mitigation 
comes ! 

1  Gent,  I  have  purchased  ai  many  diseases  under 
her  roof,  as  come  to— 

2  Gent,  To  what,  I  ptfty? 
Lucio,  Judge. 

2  Gent,  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-yeat. 

1  Gent,  Ay,  and  more. 
Lucio,  A  French  crown  more. 

2  Gent,  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me ; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error :  I  am  sound. 


Lucio,  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so 
sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are  hollow ; 
impiety  has  made  a  fpast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd, 

1  Gent,  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most 
profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder  arrested,  and 
carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  all. 

2  Gent,  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio ;  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent,  Claudio  to  prison !  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd,  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  so ;  I  saw  him  arrested; 
saw  him  carried  away  ;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these 
three  days  his  head  is  to  be  chopped  ofiT. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  foolmg,  I  would  not  have 
it  so.     Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio,  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise  in 
promise-keeping. 

2  Gent,  IBesides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near 
to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent,  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proclama- 
tion. 

Lucio,  Away :  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen, 

Bawd,  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I 
am  custom-shrunk.  How  now  ?  what's  the  news  with 
you? 

Enter  Clown, 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd,  Well :  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo,  A  woman. 

Bawd,  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd,  what,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Clo,  No ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him. 
You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo,  All  baway  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  pluck 'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the  city  ? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  nouses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  pull'd  down? 

Clo,  To  tne  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd,  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
monwealth !     What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo,  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack  no 
clients :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade ;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still.  Courage ! 
there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you ;  you  that  have  worn 
your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service  :  you  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Bawd,  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster?  Let's 
withdraw. 

Clo,  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost 
to  prison ;  and  there's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Provott,  Claudio,  and  Offlcers, 

Claud,   Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to 
th'  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  chaige. 

Claud,  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  authority. 
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Make  ua  pay  down  for  our  ofieiice  by  weight — 
The  words  of  heaven ;— on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so :  yet  still  'tis  just 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen, 

Lueio,  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence  comes  this 
restraint? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scape  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lueio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I 
would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors.  And  yet,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom, 
as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. — Wnat's  thy  offence, 
Claudio  ? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it?  murder  ? 

Oaud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir !  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a  word  with 
you.  [Takes  him  aside. 

Lueio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — Is 
lechery  so  look'd  after  ? 

CUuid.  Thus  stands  it  with  me :— Upon  a  true  con- 
tract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed : 
Yon  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife. 
Save  that  we  do  the  pronunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order:  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  procuration  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 
From  whom  we  thoi^ht  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances. 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in ; — but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me  : — 'tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Luao.  I  warrant,  it  is;  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  in 
love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke,  and  appeal 
tobnn. 

Oaud,  I  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
Ipr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy  ;  bid  herself  essay  him : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Soch  as  moves  men :  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art. 


When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  may :  as  well  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under  grievous 
imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  would 
be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick- 
tack.     I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, 

Claud,  Come,  officer ;  away !  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke,  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.     Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled,  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Eri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  deliver'd  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear. 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd.    Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

Fri,  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  bitins  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  head-strong  steeds) 
Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  ; 
Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  now,  as  fond  fathers. 
Having  bound  up  the  threat 'ning  twi^s  of  birch 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod's 
More  mock'd,  than  fear'd ;  so  our  most  just  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead. 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum.' 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice,  when  you  pleas'd ; 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd, 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do  :  for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  pennissive  pass. 
And  not  due  punishment.  Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office. 
Who  may,  in  tli'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight. 
To  draw  on  slander.     And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.    More  reasons  for  this  action, 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only,  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  whatourseemersbe.  [^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  v.— A  Nunnery. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges  ? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more, 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  saint  Clare. 

Lueio.  IWUhin.']  Ho!  Peace  be  in  this  place ! 

Isab.  Who's  that  which  calls  7 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him : 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  tne  prioress : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 

[Lucio  ciUls. 
He  calls  again :  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

•     {^Exit  Francisca. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity !     Who  is't  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio,  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be,  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less,  can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Isab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask. 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lueio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me  !  for  what  ? 

Lueio.  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks. 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  scorn. 

Lueio,  'Tis  true.     I  would  not,  though   'tis  my 
familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Toneue  far  from  heart,  play  with  all  virgins  so  : 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sainted 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me. 

Lueio.  Do  not  believe  it.    Fewness  and  truth,  'tis 
thus: 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seeding  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison,  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 


Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  himf — ^My  cousin 
Juliet  ? 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

Isab.  Adoptedly;  as  school-maids  change  their  names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  O I  let  him  marry  her. 

Lueio.  This  is  the  point 

The  duke,  who's  very  strangely  gone  from  hence, 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  ;  but  we  do  learn, 
By  those  that  know  the  verjr  nerves  of  state. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  mfinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.    Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority. 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 
Which  have  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions,)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it. 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example.    All  hope  is  gone. 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo ;  and  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lueio.  Has  censur'd  him 

Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  I  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lueio.  Essay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power,  alas !  I  doubt. 

Lueio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearine  to  attempt.     Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  tnemselves  would  owe  them. 

Isab.  VM  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lueio.  But  speedily. 

Isab,  I  will  about  it  straight. 
No  longer  staying  hut  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ;  soon  at  night 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lueio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Anqelo's  House. 


Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Officers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

Ang,  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.   Alas  I  this  gentleman. 


Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain 'd  th'  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 
Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  you  censure  him, 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 
Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
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Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 

The  jury,  passing  on  a  prisoner's  life, 

Mav  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 

Guiltier  than  him  they  try  :  what's  open  made  to  justice, 

That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws, 

That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?     'Tis  very  pregnant, 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 

Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  hut  rather  tell  me, 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  must  die. 

EscaL  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

jing.  Where  is  the  provost? 

Enter  Provoit, 

Prov,  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  he  prepar'd. 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  [Exit  Provost, 

EscaL  Well,  heaven  forgive  him,  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  breaks  of  ice,  and  answer  none. 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Cloum,  OfflcerSy  ^c. 

EJb.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common- weal,  that  do  nothing  but  use  their 
abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law :  bring  them 
awav. 

jfng.  How  now,  sir  ?  What's  your  name,  and  what's 
the  matter? 

EJb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke's 
constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow:  I  do  lean  upon 

i'ustice,  sir :  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good 
lonour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors!  Well;  what  benefactors  are  they? 
are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what 
they  are ;  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure 
of,  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world,  that  good 
Christians  ought  to  have. 

EscaL  This  comes  off  well :  here's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang,  Goto:  what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  is 
your  name  :  why  dost  thou  not  speak.  Elbow  ? 

do.  He  cannot,  sir :  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  parcel-bawd;  one  that 
serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
pluck 'd  down  in  the  suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes 
a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  and 
your  honour,— 

Escal.  How!  thvwife? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ;  wnom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest 
woman,— 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  sav,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as 
she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is 
pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

EscaL  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  cardinally  given,  mieht  have  been  accused  in 
fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Over-don e's  means ;  but  as 
she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

CZo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 


Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  hon- 
ourable man ;  prove  it. 

EscaL  [jToAngelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces? 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing 
(saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for  stew'd  prunes :  sir, 
we  haa  but  two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very  distant 
time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some 
three-pence  :  your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes :  they 
are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to  :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein 
in  the  right ;  but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this  mistress 
Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being  great 
belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes,  and  having 
but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth  here,  this 
very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  say, 
paying  for  them  very  honestly ; — for,  as  you  know, 
master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you  three-pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  remem> 
ber'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes. 

Froth,  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Whv,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if  you  be 
remember'd,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  past 
cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  oi^  unless  they  kept  very 
good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Escal.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purpose. 
— ^What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath  cause 
to  complain  of?    Come  me  to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's 
leave.  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  unto  master  Froth 
here,  sir ;  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  year,  whose 
father  died  at  Hallowmas. — Was't  not  at  Hallowmas, 
master  Froth  ? 

Froth.  All-hallownd  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  hope  here  be  truths.  He, 
sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; — 'twas  in  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to 
sit,  have  you  not  ? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and 
good  for  windows. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there.     I'll  take  my  leave. 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
Hoping  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

EscaL  I  think  no  less.     Good  morrow  to  your  lord- 
ship. lExU  Angelo. 
Now,  sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more  ? 

Clo.  Once,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb.  1  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did 
to  my  wife. 

Clo.  1  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  sir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  face. 
— Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  'tis  for  a 
good  purpose.     Doth  your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

EscaL  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
worst  thing  about  nim.  Good  then ;  if  his  face  be  the 
worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  master  Froth  do  the 
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constable's  wife  any  haim?    I  would  know  that  of 
your  honour. 

Escal,  He's  in  the  right.  Constable,  what  say  you 
to  it? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected 
house ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow,  and  his  mis- 
tress is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected 
person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest:  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet 
The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  before  he  mar- 
ried with  her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justice,  or  Ini- 
quity ? — Is  this  true  ? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou  wicked 
Hannibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I  was  married 
to  her  ? — If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her,  or  she  with 
me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's 
officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I'll  have 
mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might 
have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it.  What 
is't  your  worship^s  pleasure  I  shall  do  with  this  wicked 
caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences 
in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let 
him  continue  in  his  courses,  till  thou  know'st  what 
they  are. 

Elb,  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it.— Thou  seest, 
thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon  thee :  thou 
art  to  continue;  now,  thou  varlet,  thou  art  to  con- 
tinue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year? 

Froth.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

EscaL  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir? 

Ch.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress'  name  ? 

Clo.  Mistress  Over-done. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  the  last. 

EscaL  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them :  get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  1  am 
drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewell. 
[Exit  Froth.] — Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tap- 
ster.    What's  your  name,  master  tapster  ? 

Clo,  Pompey. 

Esccd.  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

EscaL  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true :  it  shall  be  the  better 
for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

EscaL  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being  a 
bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ?  is 
it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 


Escal,  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ;  nor 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay  all 
the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo»  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't 
then.  If  your  lordship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

EscaL  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell 
you :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way 
but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give  out 
a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold  in 
Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it  after 
three  pence  a  day.  If  you  live  to  see  this  come  to 
pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me  not 
find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint  what- 
soever ;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do :  if  I  do, 
Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a 
shrewd  Csesar  to  you.  In  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I 
shall  have  you  whipt.  So,  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare 
you  well. 

Clo.  1  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel, 
but  I  shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall 
better  determine. 

Whip  me  ?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade.    lEzit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow;  come 
hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal,  I  thought,  by  yoiur  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You  say,  seven 
years  together  ? 

Elb,  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas !  it  bath  been  great  pains  to  you.  They 
do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon't.  Are  there  not 
men  in  your  wara  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters.  As 
they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them : 
I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go  through  with 
all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six 
or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  house.  Fare'  you  well.  [Exit  Elbow. 
What's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just,  Eleven,  sir. 

EscaL  1  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just,  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal,  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio!— There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Provost,  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause :  he  will  come  straight. 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov,         Pray  you,  do.  [Exit  Servanf]    111  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  he  will  relent.    Alas  I 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream : 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it  I— 
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Enter  Anoelo. 

jing.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov,  Is  it  yoiir  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

jing.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prop,  Lest  I  might  he  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

jitig.  Go  to ;  let  that  he  mine : 

Do  vou  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  1  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juhet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

jing.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned 
Desires  access  to  you. 

jing.  Hath  he  a  sister? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 
If  not  already. 

jing.        Well,  let  her  be  admitted.    lExU  Servant, 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd : 
Let  ner  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour !  [Offering  to  go. 

Ang,  Stay  a  little  while. — \To  Isab.J    Y'  are  wel- 
come :  what's  vour  will  ? 

laab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  your  suit  ? 

/m(6.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice. 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will,  and  will  not 

Ang.  Well;  the  matter? 

laab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.    [Aetde."]    Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces  I 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

liob.  O  just,  but  severe  law  I 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  I 

[Qomg. 

Lmeio.  [7b  Isab.]  Give't  not  o'er  bo  :  to  him  again, 
intreat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown ; 
You  are  too  cold :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
Yon  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 
To  him,  I  say. 

Igab.  Must  he  needa  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

/m(6.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  tne  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't 

Itab.  But  can  vou,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

I$ab.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 
[f  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  la  to  him? 


Ang.  He's  sentenc'd  :  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio,  [To  Isab.]  Thou  art  too  cold. 

Isab.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again  :  Well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  kine's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.  If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  ^omd  have  slipt  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you. 
Would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Is<&,  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  [Aside.']  Ay,  touch  him ;  there's  the  vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

IsiUf.  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  b  the  God  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?    O,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made  I 

Ang,  Be  you  content,  fair  maid. 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow  ?    O,  that's  sudden  I     Spare  him, 
spare  him ! 
He's  not  prepar'd  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  lowl  of  season  :  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lueio.  [AMide."]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept: 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  one,  that  did  th'  edict  infringe, 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed :  now,  'tis  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  bom, 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But  ere  they  live  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ana.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall. 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  fotd  wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.    Be  satisfied : 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :  he  content 

Isidf.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sen- 
tence. 
And  he  that  suffers.     O I  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant 

Lueio.  [Aside.!  That's  weU  said. 

Isab.  Could  great  men  thtmder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven  I 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
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Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
than  the  soft  rnvrtle  ;  but  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 


I,  proud  man ! 


a  the  right,  gitl : 


Moit  ignorant  of  what  he's  moit  auur'd, 

His  glaasy  eMence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselTe*  laugh  mortal. 

Lueio.  [To  Isab.]  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench !    He 
will  relent : 
He'seoniing;  1  perceiTe't, 

J'roo.  [Atide.']  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him ! 

/tdi.  Yon  cannot  neigh  onr  brother  with  yourself: 
Great  men  may  Jest  with  saints  :  'tis  wit  in  Uiem, 
But  in  the  let*  foul  profanation. 

Lueh.  [To  Isab.]  Thou' 
o'  that. 

Iiab.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blanibemy. 

Lucio.  [Aiiiir.2  Art  avit'd  o^ that?  more  on' t. 

jing.  why  do  you  put  these  tarings  npon  me  ? 

Iiab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  utheti, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  ittelf. 
That  ikins  the  vice  o'  the  top.     Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  aik  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  mr  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confeu 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  lornid  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Agunst  my  brother's  life. 

Aug,  [Atide.^  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  ten**,  that  mv  sense  breeds  with  it.  [To  ktr.} 
Fare  you  well. 

Iiai,  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

jtng.  I  will  bethink  me. — Come  again  to-morrow. 

Itab.  Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  yon.     Good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Aiy.  Howl  bribe  me f 

Iiai,  Av,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaTen  shall  share 

Lueio.  [Aiide.']  Yon  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Itab.  Not  with  fond  circles  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whage  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayen, 
That  ihall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise;  prayers  from  preserved  soul*. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicaM 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Jng.  Well, 

Ltido.  rro  Isab.]  Goto;  'ti(  well :  away 

Jiab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  I  [Goit^. 

Ang.  [Audt.'\  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayen  croit. 

/foi.  At  what  hour  to-nionow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordsbip  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

It^.  Save  your  honour  I 

[ExtmU  Lucio,  IsAatLLA,  and  Provctt. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 

What^  this?  whet's  this!     Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  moatf     Ha  1 
Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  hvtrtiy  our  sense 
Thai)  woman's  lightness  f  Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Sliiill  we  dfiiire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  oifals  there  1     O,  Ac,  He,  lie  I 
What  doBt  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Atigelo  I 


Dost  thou  dedte  her  foully  for  those  things 

That  make  her  good  !     O,  let  her  brother  live  I 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 

When  jud^  steal  themselves.    What !  do  1  love  her. 

That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes  t     What  is't  I  dream  on  t 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 

With  saints  dost  but  thy  hook  1     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  bet  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  out  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. — Even  from  youth  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd  how. 

[E*U. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  at  a  Friar,  and  Provmt. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost;  so  I  think  yon  are. 

Proe.  I  am  the  provost.     What's  your  will,  good 

friar? 
Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bleia'd  order, 

1  come  to  visit  the  afficted  spirite 

Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimea,  that  I  may  miuister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Proe.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

jE«faT  Juliet. 
Look;  here  comes  one :  a  gentlewoman  of  mini, 
Who,  falling  m  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report     She  is  with  child. 
And  be  that  got  it,  sentenc'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  I 

Ptov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

[To  Juliet.}  I  have  provided  for  you:  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Dukt.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arrugn  your 


And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  lound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn, 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  f 

Juliet  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  ofl^euceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  t 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  youi  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'Ta  meet  so,  daughter:   but  leut  you  do 
repent. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame ; 
Which  sorrow  is  always  towa^i  ourselves,  not  heaven. 
Showing,  we  would  not  serve  heaven,  as  we  love  it. 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear. 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil. 
And  take  the  shune  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest 

Your  partner,  as  I  bear,  must  die  to-morrow. 
And  1  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grnce  go  with  you!    Bncdieite!  ^Etit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-iiiotrow  !  O,  injurious  love. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  slill  a  dying  horror ! 

/■roe.  'Tis  pity  of  him.         \ExeuiU. 
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SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 
Enter  Angelo. 

jing.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  suhjeets :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words, 
Whilst  my  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name, 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.    The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  sear  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  tue  pnde. 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume^ 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place !  O  form  I 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

JEtUtT  Servant, 
How  now!  who's  there? 

Serv,  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

^mff.  Teach  her  the  way.  [^ExU  Serv, 

O  heavens  I 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  it  both  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  thrones  with  one  that  swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

S  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
e  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 
Quit  their  own  path,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 
How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

liob,  1  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

At^.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me, 
Hiaa  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isab,  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  I 

rOoinff, 

An§,  Yet  may  he  live  a  while;  and,  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

iBoh,  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang,  Yea. 

leab.  When,  I  beseech  you?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  bis  soul  sicken  not 

Ang,  Ha !  Fie,  these  filthy  vices !     It  were  at  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  f^m  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  nut  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

leab,  Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then,  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or  to  redeem  him 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd? 

leab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  mv  soul. 

Ang,  I  talk  not  of  your  soul.    Our  compell'd  rins 


Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt 
Itab,  How  say  you  ? 

Ang,  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  vour  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  chanty  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

hab.  Please  you  to  do% 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul : 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang,  Pleas'd  you  to  do't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

leab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it  I  you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  fJEiults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mme  .-either  you  are  ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  crafty ;  and  that  is  not  good. 

hab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang,  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright^ 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  mack  masks 
Proclaim  an  inshell'd  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed. — But  mark  me : 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross. 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 
hab.  So. 

Ang,  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 
hab.  True. 

Ang,  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 
But  in  the  force  of  question)  that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  sunpos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer, 
What  woula  you  do  ? 

Itab,  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I've  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang,  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

hab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way. 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang,  Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel,  as  the  sentence 
That  vou  have  slander'd  so  ? 

Ini,  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang,  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  die  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice* 

hab,  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord !  it  oft  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we 

mean. 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 
Ang,  We  are  all  frail. 

ll I 
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IsiUf,  £Ue  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 
Owe,  and  succeed  this  weakness. 

jing.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab,  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves, 
Which  are  as  easv  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  I— Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.    Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail, 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger. 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold  : 
I  do  arrest  your  words.    Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  puttine  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab,  I  nave  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  in  treat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang,  Plainly,  conceive  I  love  you. 

Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me, 
lliat  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ana,  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Ism,  I  know,  your  virtue  hatii  a  licence  in't. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang,  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose ! — Seeming,  seeming ! — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or  with  an  outstretch 'd  throat  I'll  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art 


Ang,  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
May  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigb. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun. 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  ihy  consent  to  my  shaip  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes. 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 
Or  else  he  must  not  onlv  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.     Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
ril  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  ^ou. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

[ExU. 

Isab,  To  whom  should  I  complain  ?    Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?    O  perilous  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue,   . 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof. 
Bidding  the  law  make  court  sy  to  their  will, 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite. 
To  follow  as  it  draws.    I'll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  sotd's  rest.      [Exit, 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 


Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  So  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 

Claud,  The  miserable  nave 
No  other  medicine,  but  only  hope. 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke,  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death,  or  life, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thus  with  life : — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict.    Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still :  thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st, 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st,  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Tliou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  nappy  thou  art  not; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  stul  thou  striv'st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.    Thou  art  not  certain  ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effeets. 
After  the  moon :  if  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 


Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee :  friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner:  thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age. 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  boasted  youth 

Becomes  as  aeed,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant     What's  yet  in  this. 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths,  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud,  1  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die, 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

Isab,  [  WUhout.']  What,  ho !  Peace  here ;  grace  and 
good  company ! 

Proo.  Who's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wish  deserves  a 
welcome* 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke,  Dear  sir,  ere  long  111  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov,  And  very  welcome.    Look,  signior;   here's 
your  sister. 

Duke,  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
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Prov,  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke,  Bring  me  to  bear  them  speak,  where  I  may 
be  conceal 'd.  lExeuni  Duke  and  Provost, 

Claud,  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort? 

hah.  Why,  as  all 

Comforts  are ;  most  good,  most  good,  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger  : 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud,    '  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab,  None,  but  such  remedy,  as  to  save  a  head 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud,  But  is  there  any  ? 

Ist^,  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud,  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  durance :  a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud,  But  in  what  nature  ? 

iMab,  In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to  it, 
Would  bark  your  honour  nrom  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud,  Let  me  know  the  point 

Isab.  O !  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  X  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  would'st  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect, 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension. 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang,  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud,  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  yon  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
FVrnn  flowery  tenderness  ?    If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hog  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab,  There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  father's 
grave 
Did  niter  forth  a  voice.    Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble -to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.    This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whoee  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  aa  deep  aa  hell. 

Claud,  The  priestly  Angelo  ? 

Imb.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
Tbe  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  garb !     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  1  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thon  migbt'st  be  freed. 

Claud,  O,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab,  Yes,  he  would  give't  thee  from  this  rank  offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still.    This  night's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Gaud,  Thou  shalt  not  do't 

Isab,  O !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab,  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud,    Yes.     Hai  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 


When  he  would  force  it  ?    Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least? 

Claud,  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  tric£ 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 

isab.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud,  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  tluck-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  im prison 'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! — 'tis  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  deatn. 

Isab.  Alas!  alas! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live. 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward !  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  ihou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?  What  should  I  think  ? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair, 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.    Take  my  defiance : 
Die ;  perish !  might  but  my  bendine  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  shomd  proceed. 
I'llpray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud,  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  {_Croinff, 

Claud,  O  hear  me,  Isabella ! 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister;  but  one  word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will  ? 

DtJke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  would 
by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the  satisfaction 
I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own  benefit 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure :  my  stay  must 
be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs;  but  I  will  attend  you  a 
while. 

Duke.  [To  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have  overheard  what 
hath  past  oetween  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had 
never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made 
an  essay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with 
the  disposition  of  natures.  She,  having  the  truth  of 
honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial 
which  he  is  most  glad,  to  receive :  I  am  confessor  to 
Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true ;  therefore,  prepare 
yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with 
hopes  that  are  fallible :  to-morrow  you  must  die.  Go ; 
to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell.     [Exit  Claudio. 
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Re-enter  Provoit, 
Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone. 
Leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid :  my  mind  promises 
with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov,  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost, 

Duke,  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made 
you  good :  the  goodness  that  is  chief  in  beauty  makes 
beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of 
your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair. 
The  assault,  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune 
hath  convey'd  to  my  understanding;  and,  but  that 
frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder 
at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to  content  this  substitute, 
and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

Itah,  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I  had  rather 
my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  m^  son  should  be 
unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good  duko 
deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I  can 
speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover 
his  government 

Duke,  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss ;  yet,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation :  he 
made  trial  of  you  only. — ^Therefore,  fasten  your  ear 
on  my  advisings :  to  the  love  I  have  in  doins  good  a 
remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe,  that 
you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady 
a  merited  benefit,  redeem  your  brotner  from  the  angry 
law,  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  person,  and 
much  please  the  absent  duke,  if,  peradventure,  he  shall 
ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

hah.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  farther.  I  have  spirit 
to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of 
my  spirit. 

Duke,  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 
Have  ^ou  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of 
Frederick,  the  great  soldier  who  miscairied  at  sea? 

Isah,  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went 
with  her  name. 

DtUce,  Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  he  was 
a£Sanced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed : 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  of  the 
solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wrecked  at  sea, 
having  in  that  perish'd  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister. 
But  mark  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother, 
in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry ;  with  both,  her  comblnate  husband, 
this  weU-seeming  Angelo. 

leab.  Can  this  be  so  ?    Did  Anffelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke,  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them 
with  his  comfort;  swallowed  bis  vows  whole,  pretending 
in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour :  in  few,  bestowed  her 
on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his 
sake,  and  he,  as  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not. 

I$ab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 

f>oor  maid  from  the  world !  What  corruption  in  this 
ife,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live  I— But  how  out  of  this 
can  she  avail  ? 

Duke,  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and 
the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps 
you  from  dishonour  in  doine  it 

Itah,  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke,  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection  :  his  uniust  unkind- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her  love, 
hathy  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more 


violent  and  imruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo :  answer  his 
requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience :  agree  with  his 
demands  to  the  point;  only  refer  yourself  to  this 
advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not  be 
long,  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it,  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This 
being  granted  in  course,  and  now  follows  all :  we  shall 
advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  vour  place  ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself 
hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense ;  and 
here  by  this  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  cor- 
rupt deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  make 
fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this,  as 
you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  de^nds  the 
deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Isah,  The  imaee  of  it  gives  me  content  already, 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfec- 
tion. 

Duke,  It  lies  much  in  your  holdine  up.  Haste  you 
speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to 
his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will  pre- 
sently to  St  Luke's;  there,  at  the  moated  grange, 
resides  this  dejected  Mariana :  at  that  place  call  upon 
me,  and  despatch  with  An^lo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

leab,  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort  Fare  you  well, 
good  father.  [ExeunL 

SCEN£  II.— The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  a»  a  Friar;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown,  and 

Officers, 

EJb,  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you 
will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts, 
we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white 
bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo,  Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usances, 
the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allow 'd  by 
order  of  law  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him  warm;  and 
fiirr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to  signify  that  craft, 
being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

J^,  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  you,  good  father 
fnar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What  offence 
hath  this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb,  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law :  and,  sir, 
we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  foimd 
upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent 
to  the  deputy. 

Duke,  Fie,  sirrah :  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd  I 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.    Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself. 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkinffly  depending  ?   Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Clo,  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but  yet, 
sir,  I  would  prove 

Duke,  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for  sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.    Take  him  to  prison,  officer : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit 

EU),  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given 
him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremas- 
ter :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before  him, 
he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke,  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be. 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  I 
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Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord,  sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  bail.  Here's  a  gentleman, 
and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey!  "What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Cssar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What,  is 
there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman, 
to  he  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and 
extracting  it  clutch'd?  What  reply?  Ha!  What 
say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method  ?  Is*t  not 
drown'd  i'  the  laat  rain  ?  Ha !  What  say'st  thou, 
troth  ?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?  Which  is  the 
way  ?    Is  it  sad,  and  few  words,  or  how  ?    The  trick 

of  It? 

Duke,  Still  thus,  and  thus :  still  worse ! 

Lueio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still  ?    Ha  I 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and 
she  is  herself  in  die  tub. 

Ltieio,  Why,  'tis  good;  it  is  the  right  of  it;  it  must 
be  so :  erer  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  powder'd  bawd : 
an  unshunn'd  consequence ;  it  must  be  so.  Art  going 
to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

do.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lueio.  Why  'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell.  Go; 
say,  I  sent  thee  thither.    For  debt,  Pompey,  or  how? 

£lb.  For  beinff  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawdL 

Lucio.  Well,  uien  imprison  him.  If  imprisonment 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right :  bawd  is  he, 
doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too;  bawd-bom.  Farewell, 
good  Pompey :  commend  me  to  the  prison,  Pompey. 
You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey ;  you  will 
keep  the  house. 

clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  baQ. 

Ludo.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the 
wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your  bondage : 
if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the 
more.     Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?    Hal 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What  news  abroad, 
friar  ?    What  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio,  Go ;  to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

[ExeutU  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Offieere. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none.    Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Ludo.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Kussia ; 
other  some,  he  is  in  Rome  :  but  where  is  he,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoeyer,  I  wish 
him  well. 

Ludo.  It  was  a  mad  fHitastical  trick  of  him,  to  steal 
from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  neyer 
bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence : 
he  puts  transgression  to't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in't 

Ludo.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no 
harm  in  him :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  rice,  and  severity  must 
core  it. 

Ludo.  Yes,  in  eood  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kin- 
dred :  it  is  well  aUied  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it 
quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down. 
They  say,  this  An^efo  was  not  made  by  man  and 
woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  creation:  is  it 
trae,  think  you? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made  then  ? 

Ludo.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn 'd  him :  some, 


that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  con- 
geal'd  ice :  that  I  know  to  be  true ;  and  he  is  a  motion 
ingenerative,  that's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Ludo,  Why,  what  a  mthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for 
the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
man  ?  Would  the  duke  that  is  absent  have  done  this  ? 
Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for  the  getting  a 
hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing 
a  thousand.  He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport :  he 
knew  the  service,  and  that  instmcted  him  to  mercy. 

Duke,  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  detected 
for  women :  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 

Ludo.  O,  sir !  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  "Hs  not  possible. 

Ludo.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty ;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish. 
The  duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would  be  drunk 
too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Ludo,  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow 
was  the  duke ;  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his 
withdrawing. 

Duke,  miat,  I  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Ludo.  No, — ^pardon  z^-'tis  a  secret  must  be  lock'd 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand, — ^the  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the 
duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Ludo.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  thb  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give 
him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testi- 
monied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  apnear 
to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soiaier. 
Therefore,  you  spes^  unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  know- 
ledge be  more,  it  is  much  darken 'd  in  your  malice. 

Ludo,  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  nim. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge with  dearer  love. 

Ludo,  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know  not 
what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return,  (as  our 
prayers  are  he  may)  let  me  desire  you  to  make  your 
answer  before  him :  if  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke,  you 
have  courage  to  maintain  it  I  am  bound  to  call  upon 
you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 

Ludo,  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio»  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  Hve  to 
report  you. 

Ludo.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke,  O !  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more, 
or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm :  you'll  forswear  this 
again. 

Ludo.  I'll  be  hang'd  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me, 
friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell,  if  Claudio 
die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Ludo.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  I 
would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  retum'd  again :  this 
ungenitur'd  agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with  con- 
tinency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves, 
because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke  yet  would  have 
dark  deeds  darkly  answer'd;  he  would  never  bring 
them  to  light :  would  he  were  retum'd !     Marry,  this 
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Claudio  is  condemned  for  untruMuig.  FareweU,  good 
friar ;  I  pr'y thee,  pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to 
thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He's  now 
past  it;  yet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with 
a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic : 
say,  that  I  said  so.    Farewell.  lEait. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  flreatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.    What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provoit,  Bawd,  and  Officere, 

EecaL  Go :  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Bawd,  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me;  your  honour 
is  accounted  a  merciful  man :  good  my  lord. 

Escal,  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  for- 
feit in  the  same  kind  7  This  would  make  mercy  swear, 
and  play  the  tyrant 

Prov,  A  bawd  of  eleven  years*  continuance,  may  it 
please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child 
b^  him  in  the  duke's  time :  he  promised  her  marriage ; 
his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and 
Jacob.  I  have  kept  it  myself,  and  see  how  he  goes 
about  to  abuse  me ! 

EeeaL  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : — ^let 
him  be  called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to  prison ! 
Go  to ;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and  Cheers."] 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  alter'd ;  Claudio 
must  die  to-morrow.  Let  him  be  furnished  with  divines, 
and  have  all  charitable  preparation :  if  my  brother 
wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  nlease  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him, 
and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Eseal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Ihtke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you. 

EecaL  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

EscaL  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

DtUte.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it: 
novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  as  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to 
be  constant  in  any  undertaking,  there  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security 
enough  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd.  Much  upon 
this  nddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news 
is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I  pray  you, 
sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke  ? 


Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended 
especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  any  thing  which  profess'd  to  make  him  re- 
ioice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But  leave  we 
nim  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove 
prosperous,  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand,  that 
you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

2hike.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determmation  of  justice ;  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my  good 
leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he  resolved 
to  die. 

E»eal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  the  due  of  your 
function,  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  call- 
ing. I  have  labour'd  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  the 
eztremest  shore  of  my  modesty ;  hut  my  brother  jus- 
tice have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to 
tell  him,  he  is  indeed— justice. 

Duke,  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal,  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare  you 
well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  virtue  to  go ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  fi;row  I 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  iiide. 
Though  an^el  on  the  outward  side  I 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Masking  practice  on  the  times. 
Draw  with  idle  spiders'  string 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  Apply* 
WiUi  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  l^trothed,  but  despised : 
So  disffiuse  shall,  by  the  disguised, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perfonn  an  old  contracting.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  at  the  moated  Grange. 
Mariana  discovered  sitting :  a  Boy  singing. 

SONO. 

Take,  O!  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  cf  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 
Atari.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away: 


Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still 'd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so. 
My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 
Duke.  'Tis  good:  though  music  oft  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  had  good,  and  ffood  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  t^  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
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here  to-day?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promisM 
here  to  meet. 

Mart,  You  have  not  heen  inquired  after:  I  have 
tat  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke,  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — ^The  time  is 
come,  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a 
little :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some 
advantage  to  yourself. 

Mori,  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit, 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  food  depuhr  ? 

leak.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke,  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way? 

Itdb,  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
Tile  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'gi^ed,  concerning  her  observance  ? 

leak.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 
And  that  I  have  possess'd  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  haye  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke,  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  haye  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this. — What,  ho !  within !  come  forth. 

Re-efUer  Mariana. 
I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid : 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

leak,  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke,  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  you? 

Mori,  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have  found  it 

Duke,   Take  then  this  your   companion    by   the 
hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  Taporous  night  approaches. 

Man,  Wiirt  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stock  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 
Ron  with  base,  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings :  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  tbiee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Be-^nter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !  How  amed  ? 

Itab.  She'll  take  the  enterprize  upon  her,  faUier, 
If  yoo  adyise  it 

Duke,  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

leak.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  yoo  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"Remember  now  my  brother." 
Mori,  Fear  me  not 

Duke,  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 
He  is  yoor  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  Uie  justice  of  your  title  to  him 


Doth  flourish  the  deceit    Come,  let  us  go : 

Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  field's  to  sow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Provott  and  Clown. 

Prov,  Come  hither,  sirrak  Can  you  cut  off  a  man's 
head  ?  • 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can ;  but  if  he 
be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can 
never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir ;  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield 
me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die 
Claudio  and  Bamardine :  here  is  in  our  prison  a  com- 
mon executioner,  who  in  his  oflice  lacks  a  helper :  if 
you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your  full 
time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  deliverance  with  an 
unpitied  whipping,  for  you  have  been  a  notorious 
bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of 
mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hang- 
man. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruction 
fxom  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  AbhorsonI  Where's  Ahhorson, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow 
in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound 
with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ; 
if  not,  use  nim  for  the  present,  and  dismiss  him.  He 
cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you :  he  hath  been  a 
bawd. 

Abhor,  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fie  upon  him !  he  will  discre- 
dit our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally :  a  feather  will 
turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely,  sir, 
a  good  favour  you  haye,  but  that  you  haye  a  hanging 
look,)  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  m3rstery? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery ; 
and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupation, 
using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mystery ;  but 
what  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should 
be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man 
thinks  it  big  enough  ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief, 
your  thief  uiinks  it  little  enough :  so,  every  true  man's 
apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-^nter  Provott. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find,  your  hang- 
man is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd :  he  dotn 
oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov,  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe 
to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my 
trade:  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall 
find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe 
you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 
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Enter  Claudio. 
Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'Tig  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.     Where's  Bamardine  ? 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour. 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake.  * 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go ;  prepare  yourself.    But  hark,  what  noise  ? 

S  Knocking  mthm. 
Jy  and  by : — 
[^Exit  Claudio. 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — -Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Dtdce.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !     Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 

Pnw.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke,  Not  Isabel  ? 

Pffw,  No. 

Duke.  There  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so :  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others  :  were  he  meal'd  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 

[^Knocking  within. 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just.-— Now  are  they  come.^- 

lExU  Provoit. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.       [^Knocking. 
How  now?    What  noise  ?    That  spirit's  possessed  with 

haste, 
That  wounds  the  resisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

Re-enter  Provoet. 

Prov.  [^Speaking  to  one  at  the  door,']  There  he  niust 
stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in :  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Gaudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand :  no  such  example  have  we. 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Meuenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Ciandio's  pardon. 

Met.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;   \jgiving  a 
paper]  and  by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve 
not  from  the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  mat- 
ter, or  other  circumstance.     Good  morrow ;  for,  as  I 
''take  it,  it  is-almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  \Exit  Meuenger. 

Duke,  This  is  his  pardon ;  purchas  d  by  such  sin, 

[^Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  bom  in  high  authority. 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  th'  offender  friended.— 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 


Prov.  1  told  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  un- 
wonted putting  on;  methinks  strangely,  for  he  hath 
not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Prov.  [Beadt.']  "  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the 
contrary,  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  Bamardine.  For  my  better  satis- 
faction, let  me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five. 
Let  this  be  duly  perform'd ;  with  a  thought,  that  more 
depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not 
to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril." — 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  t 

Duke.  What  is  that  Bamardine,  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bora;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  Duke  had  not 
either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  ? 
I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him : 
and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtfid  proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  home  himself  penitently  in  prison  ? 
How  seems  he  to  be  touch 'd? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dread- 
fully, but  as  a  dmnken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  and 
fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come :  insensible 
of  mortality,  and  oesperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison :  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if  not 
many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft  awaked 
him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  show'd  him 
a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your 
brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy :  if  I  read  it  not 
truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ;  but  in  the  bold- 
ness of  my  cunning  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard. 
Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is 
no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law,  than  Angelo  who  hath 
sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand  this  in  a 
manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite,  for  the 
which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  danger- 
ous courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death* 

Prov.  Alack!  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make 
my  case  as  Claudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  you :  if 
my  instmctions  may  be  your  guide,  let  this  Barnardine 
be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover 
the  favour. 

Duke.  O!  death's  a  great  disguiser,  and  you  may 
add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say, 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared  before 
his  death :  you  know,  the  course  is  common.  If  any 
thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and  good 
fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will  plead 
against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father :  it  is  against  my  oath. 

Dt^e.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  ? 

jProv.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 
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Duke,  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if 
the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Pm/o,  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke,  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet 
since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity, 
nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you,  I  will 
go  farther  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you. 
Look  you,  sir ;  here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Duke : 
you  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet  is 
not  stranee  to  you. 

Prov,  I  know  them  both. 

Dmkt,  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
Duke:  yon  shall  anon' over-read  it  at  your  pleasure, 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will  be 
here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not,  for  he 
this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ;  per- 
chance, of  the  Duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering  mto 
some  monastery ;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of  what  is 
writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 
Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  things 
should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are 
known.  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamar- 
dine's  head :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  and 
advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazed, 
but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away ;  it 
is  almost  dear  dawn.  \Exewit. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Chum. 

do.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in  our 
house  of  profession :  one  would  think,  it  were  mistress 
Over^done's  own  house,  for  here  be  many  of  her  old 
customers.  First,  here's  young  Mr.  Rash  ;  he's  in  for 
a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  ninescore 
and  seventeen  pounds,  of  which  he  made  five  marks, 
ready  money :  marry,  then,  ginger  was  not  much  in 
request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead.  Then  is 
there  here  one  Mr.  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Three- 
pile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colour'd 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  young  Dicy,  and  young  Mr.  Deep-vow,  and  Mr. 
Copper-spur,  and  Mr.  Starve-lackey,  the  rapier  and 
dagger-man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  Lusty 
Ptrading,  and  Mr.  Fortluight  the  tilter,  and  brave  Mr. 
^loe-tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half-can  that 
stabb'd  Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty  more,  all  great  doers 
in  our  trade,  and  are  now  in  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

Enter  Abhorsok. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Clo.  Mr.  Bamardine !  you  must  rise  andbe  hang'd, 
Mr.  Bamardine. 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Bamardine  I 

Bamar.  [fFi/Am.]  A  pox  o'  your  throats!  Who 
miJies  that  noise  there  ?    What  are  you  ? 

Go.  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman.  You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  IWithm."]  Away,  you  rogue,  away  I  I  am 
sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

Go,  Pray,  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  yon  are 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Go.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming :  I  hear  his 
straw  msde. 

Enier  Barnardivb. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Go.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhorson  T  what's  the  news  with 
you  7 


Abhor,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bamar,  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night : 
I  am  not  fitted  for't 

Clo,  O !  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night, 
and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  moming,  may  sleep  the 
sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor,  Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your  ghostly 
father.     Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  7 

Duke,  Sir,  induced  by  nnr  charity,  and  hearing  how 
hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you, 
comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bamar,  Friar,  not  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all 
night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or 
they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  I  will  not 
consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
you. 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Bamar,  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's 
persuasion. 

Duke,  But  hear  you, — 

Bamar,  Not  a  word :  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day. 

lEmt, 
Enter  Proooet, 

Duke,  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.  O,  grovelling  beast ! — 
After  him,  fellows :  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Gown, 

Prop,  Now,  sir ;  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  f 

Duke,  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov,  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years;  his  heard,  and  head. 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd. 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke,  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Despatch  it  presently :  the  hour  draws  on 
Prenx'd  by  Angelo.    See,  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  conmiand,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  aftemoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  f 

Duke,   Let    this    be    done.— Put  them  in   secret 
holds, 
Both  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  ioumal  greeting 
To  yonder  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifest. 

Prov,  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke,  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to  Angelo. 

lEait  Provoet, 
Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 
(The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them)  whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home. 
And  that  by  great  injunctions  I  am  bound 
To  enter  pubuclv  :  him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  tne  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanc'd  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 
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Re-enter  Provoit, 

Prov,  Here  is  the  head ;  I'll  carry  it  myself. 

Duke,  Convenient  is  it     Make  a  swift  return, 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  hut  yours. 

Prov.  I'll  make  all  speed.  [Exit, 

hah.  [  Within.']  Peace,  ho,  be  here ! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel. — She's  come  to  know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  neavenly  comforts  of  (^spair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

laab.  Ho !  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,   fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

Isah.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world. 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

laab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other.  [Catching  her. 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Itab.*0\  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke*  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight 

Isdb.  Unhappy  Claudio !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Penurious  world !     Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say  to  you,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — ^nay,  dry  your  eyes : 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance.     Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo, 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can,  pace  your 

wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go, 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

hab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give ; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  confined  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent     Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lueio.  Good  even. 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost? 

Duke,  Not  within,  sir. 

Ludo.  O,  pretty  Isabella !  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient.  I  am 
fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not 
for  my  head  fill  my  belly :  one  fruitful  meal  would  set 
me  to't.  But,  they  say,  the  duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother : 
if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  comers  had  been  at 
home,  he  had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholding  to 
your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as 


I  do:  he's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him 
for, 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare  ye 
well.  [Going. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry ;  I'll  go  along  with  thee.  I  can 
tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
sir,  if  they  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain  to  forswear 
it:  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten 
medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest. 
Rest  you  well.  [Going. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end.  If  bawdy  talk  ofiend  you,  we'll  have  very  little 
of  it     Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr;  I  shall  stick. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Angblo's  House. 
Enter  Amoelo  and  Escalus. 

Eeedl,  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven. 
His  wisdom  be  not  tainted ! 
And  why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver 
Our  authorities  there  ? 

EscaL  I  guess  not 

Ang.  And  why  should  we 
Proclaim  it  an  hour  before  his  entering, 
That  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice, 
They  should  exhibit  their  petitions 
In  the  street? 

Eical.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have  a  des- 
patch of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices 
hereafter, 
Which  shall  then  have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim 'd : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I'll  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
Am  are  to  meet  him. 

Eecal.  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well.  [Exit, 

Ang.  Good  night— 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflowered  maid. 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me !     Yet  reason  dares  her : 

no; 
For  my  authority  bears  such  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 
For  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  he  had  liv'd! 
Alack !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not  [Exit. 

SCENE  v.— Fields"  without  the  Town. 
Enter  Duke,  m  hie  own  habit^  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me* 

[Giving  them. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
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Tbougb  aometimee  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.    Go,  call  at  Flavius'  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
Unto  Valentius,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 

F.  Peter,         It  shall  be  speeded  well.  [Exit  Peter, 

Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good 
haste. 
Come,  we  will  walk :  there's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Street  near  the  aty  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Iwab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
JhMl  is  your  part;  yet  I*m  advis'd  to  do  it. 


He  says,  to  'vailful  purpose. 
Mart.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

latA.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
1  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  'tis  a  physic. 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 
Afari.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 
laab,  O,  peace !  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 
F,  Peter,  Come ;  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.    Twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded : 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  n^ar  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring :  therefore  hence,  away. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Mariana,  (veiTd,)  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a  distance. 
Enter  at  several  doors,  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords  ;  An- 
GELO,  Escalus,  Lucio,  Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens, 

Duke,  'i/ij  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met. — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  9ee  you. 

Ang.  and  EscaL  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 
grace! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  <^  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  jrield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  reauital. 

Aug,  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke,  OI  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I  should 
wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Crive  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand. 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward, 

F.  Peter,  Now  is  your  time.    Speak  loud,  and  kneel 
before  him. 

leak.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !  Vail  your  regard 

[KneeUng, 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid  I 
O  worthy  prince !  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  yon  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice ! 

Diie.  Relate  your  wrongs:  in  what?  by  whom? 
Be  brief. 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  ihall  give  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab,  O,  worthy  duke !         [Bmng, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  tnat  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  beine  believ'd. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.     Hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here !  [KneeUna  again, 

Ang,  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  nrm : 


She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

Isab,  By  course  of  justice !  [Rinng, 

Ang,  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly,  and  strangely. 

IsA,  Most  strangely,  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak. 
That  Angelo's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer,  is't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab,  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke,  Away  with  her.— -Poor  soul ! 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 

Ism,  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness :  make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.     'Tis  not  impossible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  groimd. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
Als  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-villain.    Believe  it,  royal  prince : 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 
•  Duke,  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other, 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab,  O,  gracious  duke  I 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  mcredulity ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid, 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke,  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you  say  ? 

Isab,  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn 'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head;  condemn 'd  by  Angelo. 
J,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger.— 
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Lueio.  That's  I,  an't  like  your  grace. 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Itab,  That's  he,  indeed. 

Dtike,  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio,  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then  : 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect 

Lucio,        I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke,  The  warrant's  for  yourself:  take  heed  to  it. 

hah.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio,  Right 

Duke,  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

I$ab,  I  went 

To  this  pernicious,  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke,  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

hab.  Pardon  it : 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke,  Mended  again:  the  matter? — ^Now  proceed. 

liob.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  oy. 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refeird  me,  and  how  I  replied, 
(For  this  was  of  much  leneth)  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.    But  the  next  morn  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke,  Tbis  is  most  likely. 

hab,  O,  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke,  By  heaven,  fond  wretch  I  thou  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak'st. 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn 'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no  reason, 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  have  weigh 'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set  you  on : 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

hab.  And  is  this  all  7 

Then,  O  !  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen 'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke,  I  know,  you'd  fain  be  gone.— An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her. — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  vour  intent,  and  coming  hither? 

hab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke,  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows  that 
Lodowick? 

Ludo,  My  lord,  I  know  him :  'tis  a  meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man  :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  him  soundly. 

Duke,  Words  against  me  ?   'Diis  a  ffood  friar,  belike.  • 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute !— Let  this  friar  be  found. 


Ludo,  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.     A  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F,  Peter,  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute. 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot 

Duke,  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F,  Peter,  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler. 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  truth,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Ludo,  My  lord,  most  villainously  :  believe  it 

F,  Peter,  Well ;  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  hkn- 
self. 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request. 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo,  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  con  vented.    Firsts  for  this  woman, 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd, 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it 

Duke,  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it 

[Isabella  ft  carried  off  guarded;  and  Marina 
comet  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ?— 

0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Mari,  Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke,  What^  are  you  married  ? 

Mari,  No,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari,  No,  my  lord. 

Duke,  A  widow  then  ? 

Mari,  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then  :  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Ludo,  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of 
them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke,  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would,  he  had  some 
cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Ludo,  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband,  yet  my  husband  knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Ludo,  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord :  it  can  be  no 
better. 

Duke,  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  wert 
so  tool 

Ludo,  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari,  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord. 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
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When,  I'll  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th*  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  the  more  than  me? 

Mart,  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke,  No  ?  you  say,  yonr  hushand. 

Mori.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  hody, 
But  knows,  he-thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse. — Let's  see  thy  face. 

Mart,  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmaisk. 

[UnveUing, 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once,  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  ber  imagin'd  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  T 

Lueio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke,  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lueio,  Enouffh,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  woman ; 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  m  chief. 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

MarL  Noble  prince,     IKneeling. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from 

breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows:  and,  my  eood  lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-house. 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees, 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument. 

Ang,  I  did  but  smile  till  now : 

Now,  good  mv  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  iustice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.     I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  practice  out 

Dmke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure.— 
Hion  foolish  friar,  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  ber  that's  gone,  think 'st  thou,  thy  oaths, 
Tboi^h  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint^ 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 
That's  seal'd  in  approbation  ? — You,  lord  Escalns, 
Sit  with  my  cousin :  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  deriv'cL-«- 
Tbere  is  another  firiar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

jP.  Peter,  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord;  for  he, 
indeed. 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Dtike,  Go,  do  it  instantly^-*  [Exit  ProPOMt, 

And  you,  my  noUe  and  welWarranted  cousin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  vour  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 


Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers.  [Exit  Duke. 

Etcal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly.— Signior 
Lucio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick 
to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  CtteuUut  ncn  facit  manaehum:  honest  in 
nothin^f,  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
most  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal,  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him.  We  shall  find 
this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio,  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Eeeal,  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again  :  [To 
an  Attendant."]  I  would  speak  with  her.  Pray  you, 
mv  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  now 
I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Eecal,  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  pri- 
vately, she  would  sooner  confess  :  perchance,  publicly 
she'll  be  ashamed. 

Re-enter  Officers^  with  Isabella  :  the  Duke,  m  a 
Friar* »  habit,  andProvoet, 

EscaL  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio,  That's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  mid- 
night 

Eical,  Come  on,  mistress.  [To  Isabella.]  Here's  a 
gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Ludo,  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of; 
here,  with  the  provost 

Escal.  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to  him, 
tOl  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio,  Mum. 

EscaL  Come,  sir.  Did  you  set  these  women  on  to 
slander  lord  Angelo?  they  have  confess'd  you  did. 

Duke.  Tis  false. 

EscaL  How  I  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke,  Resnect  to  your  great  place !  then  let  the  devil 
Be  sometime  nonour'd  for  his  burning  throne.— 
Where  is  the  duke  ?  'tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you  speak : 
Look,  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least — But,  O,  poor  souls  I 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.    Tlie  duke's  unjust. 
Thus  to  reject  your  manifest  appeal. 
And  nut  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Whicn  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal :  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

EscaL  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhailow'd  friar ! 
Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  suborn 'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain  ?    Ana  then  to  elance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  wiui injustice? — 
Take  him  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him. — We  '11  touxe  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  your  purpose.— 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 
No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own :  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial.    My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  lookeiH>n  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slanderto  the  state !  Away  with  him  to  prisor- 
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Anff,  What   can   you    vouch  against  himi  signior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio,  'Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate  :  do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the 
duke. 

Lucio,  O!  did  you  so?  And  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke,  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio,  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  duke  a  flesh- 
monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported 
him  to  be  ? 

DiiUte,  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere 
ou  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of 
im ;  and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio,  O,  thou  damnable  fellow  !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke,  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 

Ang,  Hark  how  the  villain  would  gloze  now,  after 
his  treasonable  abuses. 

Etcal,  Such  a  fipllow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal : — 
Away  with  him  to  prison. — Where  is  the  provost  ? — 
Away  with  him  to  prison.  Lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him,  let  him  speak  no  more. — Away  with  those  giglots 
too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

{^ne  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  a  while. 

Ang,  What !  resists  he  7    Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio,  Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  come,  sir;  fob!  sir. 
Why,  youbald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be  hooded, 
must  you  ?  show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to 
you !  show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an 
hour.     Will't  not  off? 

[^PuUing  off  the  Duke's  disguise, 

Duke,  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e'er  made  a 
duke. —  {^AU  start  and  stand. 

First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir;  [To  Lucio.  J  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio,  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke,  What  you  have  spoke,   I  pardon;  sit  you 
down.  [7b  Escalus. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him : — Sir,  by  your  leave. 

[7b  Angelo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office?    If  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang,  O,  my  dread  lord  I 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible. 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.    Then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Mariana.— 

Sayi  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang,  1  was,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again.^Go  with  him,  provost. 

{_Exeunt  Anoelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Escal,  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dishonour. 
Than  at*  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  as  I  was  then 


Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney 'd  at  your  service. 

Isab,  Of  give  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty  I 

Duke,  You  are  pardon 'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  demonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.     O,  most  kind  maid ! 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain 'd  my  purpose :  but  all  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.     Make  it  your  comfort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  Anoelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost, 

Isab,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke,  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  vou  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake.    But,  as  he  adjudg  d  your  brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach, 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
"  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death ! " 
Haste  still  pays  baste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure, 
like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault's  thus  manifested. 
Which,  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  vantage. 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop 'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste. — 
Away  with  him. 

Jiiari,  O,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 

Duke,  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband. 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  vour  life, 
And  choke  your  eood  to  come.    For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mari,  O,  my  dear  lord ! 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Di^e,  Never  crave  him :  we  are  definitive. 

Mari,  Gentle  my  liege, —  [KneeUng, 

Duke,  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to  death. — Now,  sir,  [7'o  Lucio.]  to  you. 

Mari,  O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part: 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come, 
I'll  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke,  Affainst  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  tnis  fact, 
Her  brother's  ehost  hb  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari,  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I'll  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad  :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel!  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke,  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab,  Most  bounteous  sir,  {^Kneelmg, 
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Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemned, 

As  it  my  brother  uv*d.     I  partly  think, 

A  due  smcerity  govern 'd  his  deeds, 

Till  he  did  look  on  me  :  since  it  is  so, 

Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o*ertake  his  bad  intent ; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish 'd  by  the  way.    Thoughts  are  no  subjects. 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mori,  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Your  suit's  unprofitable  :  stand  up,  I  say. — 

IThey  rise. 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prav.  It  was  commanded  so. 

4 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke,  For  wnich  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov,  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not, 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice ; 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke,  What's  he  ? 

Prov,  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke,  I  would  thou  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio.— 
Go,  fetch  him  hither :  let  me  look  upon  him. 

lExUProvati. 

EecaL  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  ana  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 

Ang,  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy : 
Tb  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Protfott,  Barnardine,  Claudio  (muffled), 

and  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

Duke,  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man.-— 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  sqnar'st  thy  life  according.    Thou'rt  condemned ; 
Bat,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all. 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.-^Friar,  advise  him : 
I  leave  him  to  vour  hand. — What  muffled  fellow's  that  t 

Prov,  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
That  should  have  died  wnen  Claudio  lost  his  head. 


As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself.    [  Unmufflee  him, 
Duke,  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [7V>  Isabella,] 
for  his  sake, 

S Claudio  and  Isabella  embrace, 
or  your  lovely  sake. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  mv  brother  too.    But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this  ford  Angelo  perceives  he's  safe : 
Methinks,  I  see  a  quck'ning  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wue ;  her  worth,  worth  yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself, 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  1  cannot  pardon. — 
You,  sirrah,  [To  Lucio,]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a 

coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman : 
Wherein  have  I  so  well  deserv'd  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus? 

Lueio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to 
the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  mar ;  but 
I  had  rather  it  would  please  you,  I  miffht  be  wnipp'd. 

Duke,  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after. — 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city. 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  feUow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child)  let  her  appear. 
And  he  shall  marry  her  :  the  nuptial  nnish'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio,  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me  to 
a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now  I  made  you  a 
duke :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me  in  making 
me  a  cuckold. 

Duke,  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison, 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio,  Marr3ring  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke,  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it- 
She,  Gaudio,  that  you  wronff'd,  look  you  restore.— 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — ^love  ner,  Angelo : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue.— 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodness : 
There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care,  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place.— 
Forgive  him,  Angelo»  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Kaeozine  for  Gaudio's : 
Th'  oflfence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine.— - 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we'll  show 
What's  yet  behmd,  that's  meet  you  all  should  know. 

[Curtain  drawn. 
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iBoEON,  a  Merchant  of  Syracuse. 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  1  Twin  Brothers,  Sons  to 
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iEmLiA,  Wife  to  iEgeon. 

Adriana,  Wife  to  ^tipholus  of  Ephesus. 

LuciANA,  her  sister. 

Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana. 

A  Courtezan. 


Jailor,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE:  Ephesus. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 


Enter  Solinus,  Dtike  of  Epkenu,  £gbon,  a  Aferehant 
cfSyracuMO^  Jailor ^  Officers,  and  other  Attendanti. 

JEge,  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall. 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Ihike.  Merchant  of  S^racusa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infnnge  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
Lo  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrvmen,— 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  livesy 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods,-— 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  at  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracusian  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies ; 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose. 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 
To  quit  the  penaltv,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn 'd  to  die. 

^ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words  are 
done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusian ;  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  depiartedst  from  thy  native  home, 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

JEge,  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable ; 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness,  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  fortime,  not  by  vile  offisnce, 
ril  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 


Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy :  our  wealth  increas'd. 

By  prosperous  voyaees  I  often  made 

To  Epioamnum ;  till  my  factor's  death. 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  distinguish'd  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  sel^«ame  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  boueht,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return ! 

Unwilling  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard ! 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd, 

Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gently  have  embrac'd. 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 

That  mourn 'a  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was,— for  other  means  were  none. — 

The  sailors  soueht  for  safety  by  our  boat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 

My  wife,  more  caref^  for  the  latter-bom. 
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Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  hound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  dispoa'd,  my  wife  and  1, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought 
At  length  the  sun,  gazine  upon  the  earth, 
Dispers'd  those  vapours  wat  offended  us. 
Ana  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
Bat  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man ;  do  not  break  off  so, 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  paid  on  thee. 

^ffe.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
WorUiily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encounter'd  by  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that  m  thie  unjust  divorce  of  us 
Fortune  had  lef^  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind. 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought 
At  length  another  ship  had  seized  on  us ; 
And  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwreck'd  guests ; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  tneir  prey, 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail. 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course.^— 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  fW>m  my  bliss, 
And  by  misfortune  was  my  life  prolong'd, 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke*  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorroweit  for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befalPn  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

^^,  My  younffest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care. 
At  eighteen  years  oecame  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importun*d  me. 
That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like, 
Reft  of  his  brother,  hut  retained  his  name,) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him ; 
Whom  whilst  he  labour'd  of  all  love  to  see, 
I  hasarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  sommers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roammg  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia ; 
And,  coastine  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeleas  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
Kit  here  must  end  the  storv  of  mv  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Dmig.  Hapless  JEgeon,  whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
^aintt  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
I  Bat  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
'  And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recail'd, 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 


Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die. — 
Jailor,  now  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

JaiL  J  will,  my  lord. 

JSge,  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iEgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [Exetint. 

SCENE  11.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and  a 

Merchant, 

Mer,  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life 
According  to  Uie  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  son  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go,  hear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  1  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  then,  TU  view  the  manners  of  the  town. 
Peruse  the  traders,  eaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn. 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away.  * 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

{^Exitf  shaking  mone^ag. 

Ant,  S.  A  tnisty  villain,  sir ;  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  lests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer,  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.    Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-Ume : 
My  present  bunness  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant,  S,  Farewell  till  then.     I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Mer,  Sir,  I  commend  yon  to  your  own  content 

lExii. 

Ant,  S.  He  diat  commends  me  to  mine  own  content. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inouisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  fina  a  mother,  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 
Enter  Dromio  ef  Ephesus, 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 
What  now  T    How  chance  thou  art  retum'd  so  soon  ? 

Dro.  E,  Retum'd  so  soon!  rather  approach 'd  too 
Ute. 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit, 
The  clock  hath  strocken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  b  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 
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Ant,  S,  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir.    Tell  me  this,  I  pray ; 
Where  have  you  left  the  mon^y  that  I  gave  youf 

Dro.  E,  O !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday  last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper. 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not 

jint  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now. 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  wnere  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 

Dro,  E,  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner. 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed, 
^or  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock. 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant,  S,  Come,  Dromio,  come ;  these  jests  are  out 
of  season : 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro,  E.  To  me,  sir?  why  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 

Ant,  S,  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  fool- 
ishness. 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E,  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the 
mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner. 
My  mistress,  and  her  sister,  stay  for  you. 

Ant,  S,  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow 'd  my  money, 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undispos'd. 


Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  had'st  of  me? 

Dro,  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate ; 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  Uiousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance,  you  would  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant,  S,  lliy  mistress'  marks !  what  mistress,  slave, 
hast  thou  ? 

Dro,  E,  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
Phoenix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant,  S,  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

[Strikes  him. 

Dro,  E,  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  for  God's  sake,  hold 
your  hands. 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels. 

[Exit  running. 

Ant.  S,  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  sav,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 
I  greatly  fear,  my  money  is  not  safe.  [Exit, 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— A  pubHc  Place. 

Enter  Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and 

LuciANA  her  titter, 

Adr,  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  return 'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master? 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Lue,  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret. 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  wnen  they  see  time, 
They'll  go,  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr,  yfhy  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more? 

Luc,  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ilL 

Luc,  O !  know  be  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr,  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc,  Why,  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  subiects,  and  at  their  controls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  eouls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then,  letyour  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr,  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc,  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr,  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some 
sway. 

Luc,  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 


Adr.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  ? 

Luc,  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Athr.  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she  pause ; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  burden 'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would 'st  relieve  me; 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  fool-beeg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc,  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try.-— 
Here  comes  your  man :  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Ephetut. 

Adr.  Say,  is  yoiur  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 

Dro,  E,  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that 
my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him?    Know'st 
thou  his  mind? 

Dro,  E,  Ay  ay ;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it 

Luc,  Spake  he  so  doubly,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his 
meaning  ? 

Dro,  E,  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well 
feel  his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubly,  that  I  could 
scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'y thee,  is  he  coming  home  ? 
It  seems,  he  hatfi  great  care  to  please  his  wife.  * 

Dro,  E,  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad. 

Adr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ! 

Dro,  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
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He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
'Tis  dinner-time,  qnotb  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  bum,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he  : 
Will  you  come,  quoth  I  ?  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  ? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  bum'd ;  my  gold,  quoth  he  : 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I ;  hang  up  thy  mistress ! 
I  know  not  thy  mistress :  out  on  thy  mistress  I 

Lue,  Quoth  who  T 

Dro.  E»  Quoth  my  master : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress. 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr,  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him  home. 

Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant!  fetch  thy  master  home. 

Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
Yott  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit. 

Lue.  Fie,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr*d, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
That's  not  my  fault ;  he's  master  of  my  state. 
What  mins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then,  is  be  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair; 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Lue.  Self-harming  jealousy ! — fie  !  beat  it  hence. 

AA^.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where. 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know,  he  promis'd  me  a  chain  : 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain. 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed  I 
I  see,  the  jewel  nest  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty :  yet  though  gold  'bides  still, 
That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold ;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name. 
But  fauehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc  now  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 

{^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse, 

Ani.  S.  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speaiL  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 

I  I  sent  him  firom  the  mart.    See,  here  he  comes. 

I  Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir!  is  your  merry  humour  alter'df 


I 


As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?    You  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?    Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I  such  a 
word? 

Ant,  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
since. 

Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence, 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas*d. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein. 
What  means  this  jest?    I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S,  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
teeth? 
Think'st  thou,  I  jest  ?  Hold,  toke  thou  that,  and  that 

[Bea^ng  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake !  now  your  jest  is 
earnest : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  ^ats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  wdl  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  ^our  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and 
insconce  it  too;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my 
shoulders.    But,  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  every 
why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  first, — ^for  flouting  me ;  and  then, 
wherefore, — ^for  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of 
season. 
When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme 

nor  reason  ? — 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dro,  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something,  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  and  give  you 
nothing  for  something.   But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner  time  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir :  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 

Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  sir ;  what's  that  ? 

Dro.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there's 
a  time  for  all  tlungs. 

Dro.  S.  1  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were 
so  choleric. 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,*  sir  ? 

Dro.  S.  ^larry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let's  hear  it 
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Dro,  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant,  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ? 
.    Dro,  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  recover 
the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant,  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being, 
as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement? 

Dro,  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on 
beasts ;  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath 
given  diem  in  wit. 

Ant,  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit  to 
lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain 
dealers,  without  wit 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  yet  he 
loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro,  S,  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S,  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  S,  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dro,  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S,  Name  them. 

Dro.  S,  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends 
in  trimming;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  should 
not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved,  there 
is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro,  S,  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  e'en  no  time 
to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald,  and 
therefore,  to  the  world'f  end,  will  have  bald  followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew,  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft !  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

A  dr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown  : 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects, 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  would'st  vow 
lliat  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O I  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  bear  I  were  licentious, 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 
Would'st  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  stain *d  skin  off  my  harlot-brow. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow? 
I  know  thou  can'st;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 


My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesn, 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed, 

I  live  unstain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  m  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother:  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with  you! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  7 

Dro.  S.  By  me  ? 

Adr,  By  thee;   and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant,  S,    Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dro,  S,  I,  sir  ?    I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant,  S,  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart 

Dro.  S,  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant,  S,  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine, 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant,  S,  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  means  me  for  her 
theme! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream. 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  draws  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  proffer'd  fallacy. 

Luc,  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O,  spite  of  spites  I 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elves  and  sprites. 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Lue,  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not  ? 
Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro,  S,  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my  shape. 

Ant,  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro,  S,  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Lue.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro,  S,  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grass. 
'Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr,  Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  my  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate.-* 
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Husband,  Til  dine  above  witb  you  to-day, 
And  sbrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  sister. — ^Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well-advia'd  ? 


Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd  ? 
I'll  say  as  they  say,  and  perse ver  so. 
And  in  this  mist,  at  all  adventures,  go. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 

Adr,  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 

Lue,  Come,  come,  Antipholus ;  we  dine  too  late. 

lExeuni. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  ofEphestu,  Dromio  ofEphenu, 
Angelo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant,  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say,  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  mwng  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home ; 
But  here's  a  villain,  wat  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  did'st  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Dro,  E,  Say  what  you  will,  sir ;  but  I  know  what  I 
know. 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show: 
If  my  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink. 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  for  certain 
what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  1  think,'  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear, 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick*d ;  and  being  at  that  pass. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 
Ant,  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  pray  God, 
our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome  here. 
BaL  1  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  wel- 
come dear. 
Ant,  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar  1  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 
A  table-full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
BaL  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churi 

affords. 
AnL  E.  And  welcome  more  common,  for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
Bal.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry 

feast 
Ant,  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing 
guest: 
Bat  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part ; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart 
fiat  soft !  my  door  is  lock'd.     Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro,  E,  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,   Gillian, 
Gin!  [CaUing. 

Dro.  S,  [  Within.']  Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch  1 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  hatch. 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for 

such  store, 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?  Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 
Dro.  E,   What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ?— -My 

master  stays  in  the  street 
Dro.  S,  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he 

catch  cold  on's  feet 
Ant,  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho!  open  the  door. 


Dro.  S,  Bight,  sir :  111  tell  you  when,  an  you'll  tell 

me  wherefore. 
AnL  E,  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner :    I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro,  S,  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not,  come  again 

whenyou  may. 
Ant.  E.  Wliat  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe  ? 
Dro.  S,  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir ;  and  my  name 

is  Dromio. 
Dro,  E.  O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office 

and  my  name : 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  had'st  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 

thy  name  for  a  face. 
Lue$.  iWkhitt.']  What  a  coil  is  there,  Dromio :  who 

are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith  no ;  he  comes  too  late  ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord!  I  must  laugh  :— 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  in  my 

staff? 
Luce,  Have  at  you  with  another :   that's, — when  ? 

can  you  tell? 
Dro.  S.  if  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce,  thou  hast 

answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  mim'on  ?  you'll  let  us  in, 

I  trow? 
Luce.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E.  So ;   come,  help !  well  struck ;  there  was 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  tha.t,  and  a  pair  of  stocks  in 

the  town  ? 
Adr.  [Within.']  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps 

all  this  noise  ? 
Dro.  S,  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 

unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  you  might  have  come 

before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave  ?  go,  get  you  from  the 

door. 
Dro.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Anff,  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome :  we 

would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  with 

neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master :  bid  them 

welcome  hither. 
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Ant,  E,  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro,  E,  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  garments 
were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in  the 

cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought 
and  sold. 
Ant,  E.  Go,  fetch  me  something:  I'll  break  ope  the 

gate. 
Dro,  S,  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro,  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir, 
and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not  be- 
hind. 
Dro,  S,  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking.    Out  upon 

thee,  hind ! 
Dro,  E,  Here's  too  much  out  upon  thee !     I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro,  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish 

have  no  fin. 
Ant,  E,  Well,   I'll  break  in.    Go,  borrow   me  a 
crow. 
Dro,  E,  A  crow  without  feather?  master,  mean  you 
so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a  feather. 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  together. 
Ani,  E,   Go,  get  thee  gone :    fetch  me  an  iron 

crow. 
Bal,  Have  patience,  sir ;  01  let  it  not  be  so : 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this, — ^Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  tiie  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  ml 'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 
And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulvar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  route, 
Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation, 
That  may  with  foul  mtrusion  enter  in. 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead  : 
For  slander  fives  upon  succession. 
For  ever  housed,  woere  it  gets  possession. 

Ant,  E,  You  have  prevail'd :  I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  meiry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse. 
Pretty  and  wittv ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle ; 
There  will  we  (fine.    This  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  oftentimet  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made : 
Brine  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there's  the  house.    That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.    Good  sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I'll  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 
Ang,  I'll  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 
Ant,  E,  Do  so.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  ex- 
pense. [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Luciana,  and  Antifholus  of  Syraaue. 

Luc,  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?    Shall  unkind  debate 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  m  building,  grow  so  ruinate  ? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  with  more  kind- 
ness: 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth : 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness ; 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  uiy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint : 
Be  secret-false ;  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
'Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve. 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again  : 

Comfort  my  sister,  cneer  her,  call  her  wife. 
'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant,  S,  Sweet  mutress,  (what  your  name  is  else,  I 
know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace  you  show  not. 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  : 

Lav  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother  d  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god?  would  you  create  me  new? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  111  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe : 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  incline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
Ana  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hatn  such  means  to  die : 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  I 

Luc,  What  I  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

Ant,  S,  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Luc,  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant,  S,  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

Ant,  S,  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
night 

Lne,  ^^hy  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant,  S,  'Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc,  That's  my  sister. 

Ant,  S,  No ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  selfe  better  part ; 
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Mine  eye's  dear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Lue,  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be.    , 

Ant.  S,  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  am  thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life : 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir  I  hold  you  still : 

I'll  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-will.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dromio  cfSyraeuUf  runmng. 

AnL  S,  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  I  where  run'st  thou 
80  fast? 

Dro.  S,  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio?  am  I 
your  man  ?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass;  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

AnL  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides  thy- 
self? 

Dro,  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a 
woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one 
that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marrv,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to 
your  horse ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not 
that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but  that  she, 
being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

AnL  S.  What  is  she  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverend  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a 
man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-reverence. 
I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  she  is  a 
wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S,  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all 
grease;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to 
make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  ny  her  own  light 
I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum 
a  Polar  winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she'U  bum 
a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  so  dean  kept:  for  why?  she  sweats;  a  man  may 
go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ani.  S.  That's  a  fitult  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir ;  'tis  in  grain :  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

AnL  S.  What's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ;  but  her  name  is  three  quarters, 
that  is,  an  ell ;  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure 
her  from  hip  to  hip. 

AnL  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro,  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip 
to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could  find  out 
covmtries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 

Dro,  S,  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it  out 
by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness,  hard,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France  ? 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead;  arm'd  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  heir. 

AnL  S.  Where  England  ? 


Dro.  S.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could 
find  no  whiteness  in  them :  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it 

AnL  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  hut  I  felt  it  hot  in  her 
breath. 

Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro,  S,  O I  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellished 
with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining  their  rich 
aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  sent  whole 
armadoes  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

Dro.  S.  O !  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  condude, 
this  dmdge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me;  call'd  me 
Dromio;  swore,  I  was  assured  to  her:  told  me  what 
privy  marks  1  had  about  nie,  as  the  mark  of  my 
shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  mv 
left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a  witch  :  and, 
I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and 
my  heart  of  steel,  she  had  transform 'd  me  to  a  curtail- 
dog,  and  made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel. 

Ant.  S,  Go,  hie  thee  presentl  v  post  to  the  road. 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  irom  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night 
If  any  hark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 

Dro,  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here, 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor ;  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Anff,  Master  Antipholus  ? 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang,  I  know  it  well,  sir.     Lo  I  here  is  the  chain. 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine ; 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant,  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  this  ? 

Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir :  I  have  made  it  for 
you. 

Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir  ?  I  bespoke  it  not 

Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  vou  have. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you. 
And  then  reoeive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.  lou  are  a  merry  man,  sir.    Fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

Ant,  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same. 


Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer, 

Mer,  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due. 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you ; 
Nor  now  I  bad  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore,  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I'll  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

j^ng.  Even  just  the  sum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you. 
He  bad  of  me  a  chain :  at  five  o'clock, 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  bouse, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 
Enter  Antipholus  cf  Ephenu,  and  DaoMio  of  Ephenu, 

from  the  Cmgrte%an*8» 

3f,  That  labour  may  you  save :  see  where  he  comes. 
nU  E*  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end,  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  these  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.— - 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith. — Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro,  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a-year?  I  buy  a 
rope  ?  [Exit, 

Ant,  E,  A  man  is  well  bolp  up  that  trusts  to  you : 
I  promis'd  me  your  presence,  and  the  chain. 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me. 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long. 
If  it  were  chain 'd  together,  and  therefore  came  not 

Ang,  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note 
How  much  yoxu:  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  caract, 
The  fineness  of  the  g^ld,  and  chargeful  fashion, 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd, 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 

Ant,  E.  I  am  not  furnish 'd  with  the  present  money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town. 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  wiUi  vou  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof: 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang,  Then,  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself? 

Ant,  E,  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not  time 
enough. 

Ang,  Well,  sir,  I  will.  Have  you  the  chain  about  you? 

Ant,  j&.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have, 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang,  l^ay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the  chain : 
Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E,  Good  lord!  you  use  this  dalliance,  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Mer,  The  hour  steals  on  :  I  pray  you,  sir,  dispatch. 

Ang.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me :  the  chain-~ 

Ant,  E,  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 
money. 

Ang,  Come,  come ;  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even  now. 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  by  me  some  token. 

Ant,  E,  Fie !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath. 
Come,  where 's  the  chain  ?     I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it 

Mer,  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Good  sir,  say,  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no? 


If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Ant,  E,  I  answer  you!  what  should  I  answer  you? 

Ang,  The  money  uiat  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant,  E,  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang,  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant,  E,  You  gave  me  none :  you  wrong  me  mach 
to  say  so. 

Ang,  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  dmying  it : 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer,  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Off,  I  do,  and  chaige  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 
obey  me. 

Ang,  This  touches  me  in  reputation.— 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant,  E,  Consent  to  pay  for  that  I  never  had? 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st 

Ang,  Here  is  thy  fee :  arrest  him,  officer. — 
I  womd  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off,  I  do  arrest  you,  sir.     You  hear  the  suit. 

Ant,  E,  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail.— 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear. 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 

Dro,  S,  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.     Our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard,  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitse. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim :  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land ;  they  stay  for  nought  at  all, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant,  E,  How  now  ?  a  madman !  Why,  thou  peevish 
sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Dro,  S,  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waflage. 

Ant,  E,  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro,<S,  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon. 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant,  E,  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats :  let  her  send  it. 
Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me.     Hie  thee,  slave,  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Anqblo,  Officer,  and  Ant.  E. 

Dro,  S,  To  Adriana?  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  iiilfil.     [Exit, 

SCENE  IL— The  Same. 
Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr,  Ah!  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so? 

Mieht'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest?  yea  or  no? 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale?  or  sad,  or  merry? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tiltine  in  his  face  ? 

Luc,  First  he  denied  you  nad  in  him  no  right 
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Adr,  He  meant,  he  did  me  none :  the  more  my  spite. 

Lue,  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

Air,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he  were. 

Luc,  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  what  said  he? 

Xne.  That  love  I  hegg'd  for  you,  he  hegg'd  of  me. 

Adr,  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 

Zaie.  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then,  my  speech. 

Adr.  Did'st  speak  him  fair  ? 

Lue.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr,  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not  hold  me  still : 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  hu  will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
lU-fac'dy  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  olunt,  unkind, 
Stiffmattcal  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Lue,  Who  would  he  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr,  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse. 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  running. 

Dro,  S,  Here,  go:  the  desk!  the  purse!  swift,  now 
make  haste. 

Lue,  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 

Dro,  S,  By  runnine  fast. 

Adr,  Where  is  th^  master,  Dromio?  is  he  weU? 

Dro,  S,  No,  he's  m  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him  fell, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button 'd  up  with  steel ; 
Who  knows  no  touch  of  mercy,  cannot  feel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shouideivclapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  and  alleys,  creeks  and  narrow  lands: 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  hdl. 

Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 

Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested  on 
the  case.  • 

Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested  ?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit 

Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested  well ; 
But  he's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell. 
Win  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption  ?  the  money 
in  his  desk  ? 

Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister.— This  I  wonder  at ; 

lExU  LVCIAVA, 

That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt  :<*— 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  hand  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 

Adr.  What,  the  chain? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell.  'Us  time  that  I  were  gone : 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back  !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  O  yes;  if  any  hour  meet  a  seijeant,  'a  turns 
back  for  very  fear. 

Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  dost  thou 
reason! 

Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say. 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  he  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  seijeant  in  the  way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  any  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Re»enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio:  there's  the  money,  bear  it  straight. 


And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister;  I  am  press 'd  down  with  conceit. 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  wearing  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy  : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 
What  have  you  got  the  picture  <Mf  old  Adam  new 
apparell'd  ? 

Ant.  S,  What  gold  is  this  ?  What  Adam  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but 
that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  eoes  in  the 
calfs-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal:  he  that 
came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you 
forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S,  1  understand  thee  not. 

Dro,  S,  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went, 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather :  the  man,  sir,  that, 
when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  'rests 
them :  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and 
gives  them  suits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to 
do  more  exploits  with  his  mace,  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant,  S.  What,  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro,  S,  Ay,  sir,  the  seijeant  of  the  band ;  he  that 
brings  anv  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his  band ;  one 
that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says, 
"  God  give  you  good  rest !" 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we  be  gone? 

Dro,  S,  Wny,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since, 
that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ;  and  then 
were  you  hindered  by  the  seijeant  to  tarry  for  the  hoy 
Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that  you  sent  for  to  deliver 
you. 

Ant  S,  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I, 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  I 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

Cow.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain,  you promis'd  me  to-day? 

Ani.  S.  Satan,  avoid!  I  charge  tiiee,  tempt  me  not! 

Dro.  S,  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

Ant,  S,  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S,  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  u  the  devil's  dam ; 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench :  and 
thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say,  "  God  damn  me," 
that's  as  much  as  to  say,  "  God  make  me  a  light  wench. " 
It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light : 
light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn ;  ergo,  light 
wenches  will  bum.    Come  not  near  her. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S,  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  be- 
speak a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S,  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S,  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must 
eat  with  the  devil. 
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Ant,  S.  Avoid,  thou  fiend !  what  teU'st  thou  me  of 
supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour,  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner, 
Or  for  my  diamond  the  chain  you  promised, 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S,  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin,  a  nut,  a  cherry- 
stone; 
But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :  an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it 

Cour.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain. 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !  Come,  Dromio,  let  us  go. 

Dro.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mistress,  that 
you  know.  lExeunt  Ant.  and  Dro. 

Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Ajitipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain : 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage. 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  aeainst  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic, 
He  nish'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.    This  course  I  fittest  choose. 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  {^ExU. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephenu^  and  a  Jailor, 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break  away : 
rU  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attach 'd  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephetue  with  a  rope'e-end. 
Here  comes  my  man  :  I  think  he  brings  the  money.— 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  all. 

Ant.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 

Dro,  E.  Why,  sir,  I  ^ave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E,  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 

Dro.  E.  I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dro.  E,  To  a  rope's  end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end  am  I 
return  *d. 

Ant.  E,  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

{^Beating  Mm. 

JaiL  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

JaiL  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  nim  to  hold  his  hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  I 

Dro.  E.  1  would  I  were  senseless,  sir ;  that  I  might 
not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E,  Thou  art  sensible  in   nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E,  I  am  an  ass,  indeed :  you  may  prove  it  by 
my  long  ears.     I  have  serv'd  him  from  tne  hour  of 


my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at  his 
hands  for  my  service,  but  blows.  When  I  am  cold,  he 
heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me 
with  beating :  I  am  wak'd  with  it,  when  I  sleep ;  rais'd 
with  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it,  when 
I  go  from  home ;  welcomed  home  with  it,  when  I 
return  :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar 
wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me, 
I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along :  my  wife  ra  coming  yonder. 
Enter  Adrxana,  Luciana,  the  Courtexan,  and  a 
Schoolmaster  called  Pinch. 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  reepice  Jinemf  respect  your  end ; 
pr  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  **  beware  the 
rope's  end." 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [Beats  him, 

Cour,  How  say  vou  now  ?  is  not  your  husband  mad  f 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.—  * 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks  ! 

Cour.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  &el  your 
pulse. 

Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 

Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace !  I  am  not  mad. 

Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul  I 

Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you;  are  these  your  customers? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 

Adr.  O,  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din 'd  at  home; 
Where  'would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 

Ant.  E.  Din'd  at  home !   Thou,  vUlain,  what  say'st 
thou? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 

Ant,  E,  Were  not  my  aoors  lock'd  up,  and  I  shut 
out? 

Dro,  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 
shut  out 

Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 

Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and 
scorn  me? 

Dro,  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal  scorn 'd 
you. 

Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 

Dro.  E.  In  verity,  you  did : — ^my  bones  bear  witness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  rigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  ^ood  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? 

Pinch.  It  IS  no  shame  :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frensy. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  suborn 'd  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 

Adr,  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  yon. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it 

Dro.  E,  Money  by  me  I   heart  and  good-will  you 
might ; 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant,  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats ! 

Adr,  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver'd  it 

Luc,  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 

Dro.  E.   God  and  the  rope-maker  now  bear  me 
witness, 
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That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed  : 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks. 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 

Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day? 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 

Dro,  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  receiv'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out 

Adr,  Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak'st  false  in  both. 

Ant,  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all, 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me ; 
But  with  these  nails  TU  pluck  out  those  false  eyes, 
That  would  beh6ld  in  me  this  shameful  sport 
Enter  three  orfourf  and  bind  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 

Adr,  O  bind  him,  bind  him !  let  him  not  come  near 
me. 

Pinch,  More  company !-— the  fiend  is  strong  within 
him. 

Luc,  Ah  me  I  poor  man,  how  nale  and  wan  he  looks. 

Ant,  E.  What,  will  you  muraer  me  ?    Thou  jailor, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

JaiL  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch,  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr,  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

JaU,  He  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr,  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey 'd 
Home  to  my  house. — O,  most  unhappy  day  I 

Ant,  E,  O,  most  unhappy  strumpet  I 

Dro,  E,  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for  you. 

Ant,  E,  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou 
mad  me? 


Dro,  E,  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  be  mad, 
good  master ; 
Cry,  the  devO. — 

Luc,  God  help,  poor  souls  1  how  idly  do  they  talk. 

Adr,  Go  bear  nim  hence.— Sister,  go  you  with  me. — 
[Exeunt  Pinch  and  aesistante  with  Ant.  and  Dro. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at? 

JaiL  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

Adr,  I  know  the  man.    What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 

JaiL  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr,  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

JaiL  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 

Adr,  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not 

Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring,^ 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now) 
Straight  after  did  1  meet  him  with  a  chaii^. 

Adr,  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it. — 
Come,  jailor,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is : 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 
Enter  Antipholus  ofSyracute,  frith  hie  raider  drawn, 
and  Dromio  of  Syracuee, 

Lue,  God,  for  thy  mercy  !  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr,  And  come  with  niued  swords.   Let's  call  more 
help, 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

J(nL  Away !  they'll  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  Jailor, 

Ant,  S,  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro,  S,  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran  from 
you. 

Ant,  S,  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff  from 
thence : 
I  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro,  S,  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will  surely 
do  us  no  harm  ;  you  saw  they  spake  us  fair,  gave  us 
gold.  Methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle  nation,  that 
but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage 
of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and 
turn  witch. 

Ant,  S,  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  out  stuff  aboard.         [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  an  Abbey. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Anoelo. 

Ana,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it 

Mer,  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city  ? 

Ang,  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir, 
Of  ctedit  infinite,  highly  belov'd, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city  : 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer,  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 
Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Sffracnee, 

Ana,  lis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  with  me,  I'll  speak  to  him.— 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  die  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 


You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend  \ 

Who,  but  for  sta3ring  on  our  controversy. 

Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to^ay. 

This  chain,  you  had  of  me :  can  you  deny  it  ? 
Ant,  S,  I  think,  I  had  :  I  never  did  deny  it 
Mer,  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 
Ant,  S,  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  ? 
Mer,  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear 
thee. 

Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 

To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort 
Ant,  S,  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus. 

I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 

Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 
Mer,  I  dare,  anddo  defy  thee  fora  villain.  [T^eydraw, 
Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  Others, 
Adr,  Hold!  hurthim  not,  for  God's  sake!  heismad.— 

Some  eet  within  him ;  take  his  sword  away. 

Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.S,  Run,  master,  run;  for  God's  sake  take  a  house! 

This  is  some  priory : — ^in,  or  we  are  spoil 'd. 

[Exeunt  Antipholus  and  Dromio  to  the  Abbey, 
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EfUer  the  Lady  Ahben, 

Abb,    Be  quiet,  people.     Wherefore    throng  you 
hither  ? 

Adr,  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang,  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer,  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb,  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr,  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  soiur,  sad ; 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abh,  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea  t 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr,  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  nim  oft  from  home. 

Abb,  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr,  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr,  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb,  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr,  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr,  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at  it : 
Still  dia  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb,  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hind 'red  by  thy  railing, 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say 'st,  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  upbraidings : 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions ; 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred : 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st,  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair. 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life^preserving  rest 
To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Lue,  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly. 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly.— 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Adr,  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof.-— 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb,  No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr,  Then,  let  your  servants  bringmy  husband  forth. 

Abb,  Neither :  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  fVom  your  bands, 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  essaying  it. 

Adr,  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness ;  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself, 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb,  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have, 


With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 

A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 

Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr,  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Aw),  Be  quiet,  and  depart :  thou  shaltnot  have  him. 

[ExUAbbm, 

Lue,  Complain  Unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr,  Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
And  never  rise,  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Mer,  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I'm  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale. 
The  place  of  death  and  solemn  execution. 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang,  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Mer,  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusian  merchant, 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ang,  See,  where  thev  come :  we  will  behold  his  death. 

Luc,  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke  attended;  ^oeon  bare-headed;  with  the 

Headtman  and  other  Officers, 

Duke,  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr,  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess ! 

Duke,  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady : 
It  cannot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr,  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband. 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters,  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him, 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home. 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strange  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him. 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireftd  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
We  came  again  to  bind  them.    Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command, 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke,  Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in  my  wars^ 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
Whtti  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go,  some  of  vou,  knock  at  the  abbey  gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. 
I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  O  mistress,  mistress !  shift  and  save  yourself. 
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My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 
And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
Mv  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  seissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr,  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here : 
And  that  is  false,  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv»  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath 'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you.  \^Cry  unthin. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress  :  fly,  be  gone. 
Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me ;  fear  nothing.     Guard 

with  halberds ! 
Adr,  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband !  Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  hous*d  him  in  the  abbey  here, 
And  now  he's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 
Enter  Antipholus  and  Drouxo  ^  Efhemu*, 
Ant  E,  Justice,  most  gracious  duke  I  O I  grant  me 
justice, 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

^ge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio ! 
Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman 
there ! 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife, 
Th^t  hath  abused  and  dishonour'd  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong. 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just 
Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 
Duke.  A  grievous  fault  Say,  woman,  did'st  thou  so  ? 
Adr.  No,  my  good  lord  :  myself,  he,  and  my  sister, 
To-daj  did  dine  together.     So  befal  my  soul, 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal. 

Lue.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Anf.  O  peijur'd  woman !   They  are  both  forsworn : 
In  this  the  madman  justly  charge th  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  beady-rash  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him. 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  periur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 
That  I  this  day  of  him  receiv'd  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not;  for  the  which, 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  return 'd« 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer. 


To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 

By  the  way  we  met 

My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 

Of  vile  confederates :  along  with  them 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 

A  needy,  hoUow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man.    This  pernicious  slave, 

Forsoow,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer. 

And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 

And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out-facmg  me. 

Cries  out,  I  was  possess'd.    Then,  altogether 

They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 

They  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 

Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 

Ran  hither  to  your  grace,  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 

For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 

Ana,  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him, 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang,  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  tne  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart, 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E,  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  did'st  tbou  draw  thy  sword  on  me. 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  I 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  I 
I  think,  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly  :— 
You  say,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  sayinc:. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her,  there,  at  the  Porcupine. 

Cour.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that  ring. 

Ant.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege ;  ttiis  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke,  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  s^  your  grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  abbess 
hither. — 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

[^Ezit  an  Attendant. 

Mge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word. 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt 

^ge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus, 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir ; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords  : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

Mge.  I  am  sure  you bothof  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me 
well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

Mge.  O I  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw  me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
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But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 
Ant,  E.  Neither. 
^ge,  Drotnio,  nor  thou  ? 
Dro.  E,  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I, 
JEge,  I  am  siure  thou  dost. 

Dro,  E,  Ay,  sir ;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and  what- 
soever a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  believe  him. 

^ge.  Not  know  my  voice  ?  O,  time's  extremity  ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack 'd  my  voice,  split  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  yean,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  f 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear: 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 
Ant,  E,  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 
AEge,  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted.     But,  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant,  E,  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  city, 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke,  I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  yean 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracuse. 
I  see,  thy  aee  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 

Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Ahb,  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wrong'd. 

lAU  gather  to  see  them, 
Adr,  1  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me ! 
Duke,  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit?    Who  deciphers  them  ? 
Dro,  S,  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  command  him  away. 
Dro,  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me  stay. 
Ant.  S,  ^geon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost? 
Dro,  S,  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  nim  here  ? 
Abb,  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  Uiou  be'st  the  man 
Tnat  had  a  wife  once  call'd  JBmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons. 
O!  if  thou  be'st*the  same  .£geon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia ! 

^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  JBmilia. 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb,  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  ypu  see  me  in. 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 
These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,— 
Besides  his  urging  of  his  wreck  at  sea ; — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first 
Ant  S,  No,  sir,  not  I :  I  came  from  Syracuse. 
Duke,  Stay,  stand  apart :  I  know  not  which  is  which. 
Ant,  E,  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Dro»  E»  And  I  with  him. 


Ant,  E,  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous 
warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 
Adr,  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 
Ant,  S,  1,  gentle  mistress. 
Adr,  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 
Ant,  £.  No  ;  I  say  nay  to  that. 
Ant.  S,  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so  ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
Did  call  me  brother. — What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good. 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see,  and  hear. 
Any,  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 
Ant,  S,  I  think  it  be,  sir :  I  deny  it  not 
Ant,  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 
Ana,  I  think  I  did,  sir :  I  deny  it  not 
AJt.  1  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  think,  he  brought  it  not 
Dro,  E,  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S,  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  errors  all  arose. 
Ant,  E,  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 
Duke,  It  shall  not  need  ;  thy  father  hath  hb  life. 
Cour,  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
Ant,  E,  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my 

good  cheer. 
Ahb,  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  sufiTered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company,  ^ 

And  we  shall  make  fdU  satisfaction. 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  been  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  and  at  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered.— 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me  : 
After  so  long  grief  such  nativity  ! 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  Moeos,  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Anoelo,  and  Attendants, 
Dro,  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  ship- 
board? 
Ant,  E,  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  em- 
barked ? 
Dro,  S,  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
AnL  S,  He  speaks  to  me. — I  am  your  master,  Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  look  to  that  anon. 
Embrace  thy  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  E.,  Adr.,  and  Luc. 
Dro,  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house, 
That  kitchen 'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dro.  E*  Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  ? 
Dro,  S,  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E.  That's  a  question  :  how  shall  we  try  it? 
Dro,  S,  We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then, 
lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  then  thus : 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother ; 
And  now,  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another. 
[Exeunt. 
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Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
John,  his  bastard  Brother. 
Claudio,  a  young  Lord  of  Florence. 
Benedick,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua. 
Leo  NATO,  Governor  of  Messina. 
Antonio,  his  Brother. 
Balthazar,  Servant  to  Don  Pedro. 

]^*^^"*°' followers  of  John. 

CONRADE,   / 


Friar  Francis. 
A  Gentleman. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  Niece  to  Leonato. 

Ursul^      *  >  Gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 

Watchmen,  and  Attendants,  &c. 
SCENE,  Messina. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others,  with  a 

Gentleman, 

Leon,  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  A^- 
ragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Oent,  He  is  very  near  by  this :  he  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Lean.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this 
action? 

Gent.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon,  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Roren- 
tine,  called  Claudio. 

Gent.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  re- 
membered by  Don  Pedro  :  he  hath  borne  himself  be- 
yond the  promise  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion  :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bet- 
tered expectation,  than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell 
you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle,  here  in  Messina,  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  it. 

Gent.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there 
appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  could 
not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bit- 
terness. 

Lean.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Gent.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  There  are  no 
&ces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed :  how  much 
better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at  weeping  ? 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto  retumea  from 
the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Gent.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady :  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Lean.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Gent.  O !  he  is  returned,  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he 
was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  hb  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  chal- 


lenged Cupid  at  the  flight;  and  my  uncle's  fool,  read- 
ing the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged 
him  at  the  bird-bolt. — I  pray  you,  now  many  hath  he 
killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath  he 
killed?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not 

Crent.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

Beat,  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to 
eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man ;  he  hath  an 
excellent  stomach. 

Gent.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but  what  is  he 
to  a  lord? 

Gent.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat,  It  is  so,  indeed :  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed 
man ;  but  for  the  stuffing,— Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon,  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There 
is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and 
her :  they  never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them. 

Beat.  Alas !  he  gets  nothing  by  that  In  our  last 
conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now 
is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one ;  so  that  if  he  have 
wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for 
a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is  aU 
the  wealth  that  he  hath  left  to  be  known  a  reasonable 
creature. — Who  is  his  companion  now  ?  He  hath  every 
month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Gent,  Is't  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but 
as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  willi  the  next 
block. 

Gent.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books. 

Beat.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 
But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there  no 
young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him 
to  the  devil? 

H 
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Gent,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  dis- 
ease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the 
taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio ! 
if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thou- 
sand pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Gent.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Gent.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  John,  Claudio,  BenedicK|  Bal- 
thazar, and  othere, 

D,  Pedro,  Good  signior  Leonato,  are  you  come  to 
meet  your  trouble  ?  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid 
cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  fJevex  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  like- 
ness of  your  grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain,  but  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow 
abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly. 
I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a 
child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we  may  guess 
by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. — Truly,  the  lady 
fathers  herself. — Be  happy,  lady,  for  you  are  like  an 
honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as 
like  him  aa  she  is. 

Beat,  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior 
Benedick :  no  body  marks  you. 

Bene,  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  I  are  you  yet 
living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she 
hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick  ? 
Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in 
her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ;  and 
I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard 
heart,  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would  else 
have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank 
God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for 
that :  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind ; 
so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate 
scratched  face. 

Beat,  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 
such  a  face  as  yours. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
yours. 

Bene,  1  would,  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your  way 
o'  God's  name  ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know 
you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  That  is  the  sum  of  all. — Leonato, — sig- 
nior Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear  friend 
Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we  shall  stay 
here  at  the  least  a  month,  and  he  heartily  prays  some 
occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no 
hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart 


Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  for- 
sworn.— Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord:  being 
reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

John.  1  thank  you :  1  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thank  you. 

Leon,  Please  it  your  grace,  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato :  we  will  go  together. 
[Exeunt  aU  but  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of 
signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud,  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  nonest  man  should 
do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have 
me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant 
to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she's  too  low  for  a 
high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  ftdr  praise,  and  too  little 
for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford 
her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhand- 
some, and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  1  do  not  like 
her. 

Claud,  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  afler  her  ? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you 
this  with  a  sad  brow,  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack, 
to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a 
rare  carpenter  ?  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take 
you,  to  go  in  the  song  ? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty,  as 
the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But  I 
hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?  Hath  not  the  world 
one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion? 
Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  Go 
to,  i'  faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a 
yoke,  wear  the  print  of  rt,  and  sigh  away  Sundays. 
Look ;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato *s  ? 

Bene.  1  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to 

D.  Pedro.  1  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  Ypu  hear,  count  Claudio :  1  can  be  secret  as 
a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on  my 
allegiance, — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance. — He  is 
in  love.  With  whom  ? — ^nuw  that  is  your  grace's  part. 
— Mark,  how  short  the  answer  is  :»with  Hero,  Leo- 
nato's  short  daughter. 

Claud,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so,  nor 
'twas  not  so;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  for- 
bid it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro,  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is 
very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord« 

D,  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  m  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 
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Bene,  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  I 
spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel.     . 

Z).  Pedro,  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved, 
nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion 
that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the 
stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in 
the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  bis  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her : 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble 
thanks ;  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my 
forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick, 
all  women  shall  pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do 
them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the 
right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is,  (for  the  which  I 
may  go  the  finer)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Z>.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with 
love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more 
blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang 
me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of 
blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith, 
thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me;  and  he  that  first  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam. 

2).  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sensible 
Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and  set  them 
in  my  forehead ;  and  let  me  be  vilely  painted,  and  in 
fuch  great  letters  as  they  write,  *'  Here  is  good  horse 
to  hire,"  let  them  signify  under  my  sign,—"  Here  you 
may  see  Benedick  the  married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would'st  be 
honi-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  alibis  quiver 
in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours. 
In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick,  repair  to 
Leonato's :  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  will 
not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great 
preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such 
an  embassage  ;  and  so  I  commit  you— 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my  house,  if  I 
had  it— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving  friend, 
Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the 
guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neitlier :  ere  you  flout 
•»ld  ends  any  farther,  examine  your  conscience,  and  so 
I  leave  you.  [^Exit  Beneoick. 

Gaud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  wine  to  teach :  teach  it  but 
bow, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 


Claud.   .  O !  my  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eve. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  m  hand, 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love ; 
But  now  I  am  return'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is. 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars~- 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.    Was't  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began 'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  I 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than 
the  flood? 
The  fairest  ground  is  the  necessity. 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovest, 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  liave  revelling  to-night: 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force, 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son  ?    Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it  But,  brother,  I  can 
tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  they  have  a 
good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward,  llie  prince  and 
count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley  in 
my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man  of 
mine :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved 
my  niece,  your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it 
this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her  accordant, 
he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top,  and 
instantly  break  with  you  of  it 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this? 

Ant.  A  good  shaip  fellow :  I  will  send  for  him,  and 
question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no :  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
appear  itself;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal, 
that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if 
peradventure  this  he  true.  Go  you,  and  tell  her  of  it 
^Several  persons  erou  the  etaae.j  Cousins,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  do. — O !  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend ; 
go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use  your  skill. — Good 
cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy  time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  John  and  Conraoe. 

Con.  What  the  good  year,  my  lord  \  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 
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John,  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing 
brings  it? 

C<m,  If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  suf- 
ferance. 

John,  I  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou  say*st  thou 
art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  applv  a  moral 
medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what 
I  am :  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at 
no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend 
on  no  man's  business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and 
claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con,  Yea ;  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.  You 
have,  till  of  late,  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he 
hath  ta'en  vou  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impo»- 
sible  you  snould  take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather 
that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that  you  frame 
the  season  for  your  own  harvest 

John,  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a 
rose  in  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be 
disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love 
from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
flatterine  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am 
a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muszle, 
and  enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  therefore  I  have  decreed 
not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would 
bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking :  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to 
alter  me. 

Con,  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

John,  1  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.  Who 
comes  here  ?    What  news,  Borachio  ? 


Enter  Borachio. 

Bora,  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper:  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato,  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended 
marriage. 

John,  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief 
on  ?  What  is  he,  for  a  fool,  that  betroths  himself  to 
unquietness? 

Bora,  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

John,  Who?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora,  Even  he. 

John,  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and  who  ?  which 
way  looks  he  ? 

Bora,  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

John,  A  very  forward  March-chick!  How  came 
you  to  this? 

Bora,  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty-room,  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference:  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras,  and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon, 
that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and 
having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

John,  Come,  come ;  let  us  thither :  this  may  prove 
food  to  my  displeasure.  Tliat  young  start-up  hath  all 
the  glory  of  my  overthrow :  if  I  can  cross  him  any 
way,  I  bless  myself  every  way.  You  are  botli  sure, 
ana  will  assist  me  ? 

Con,  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

John,  Let  us  to  the  great  supner:  their  cheer  is 
the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued.  'Would  the  cook  were 
of  my  mind  \ — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Bora,  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.         [ExewU, 
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SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Lbonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and 

others, 

Leon,  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant,  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat,  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks:  I  never 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero,  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat,  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
just  in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benedick :  the 
one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tat- 
tling. 

Leon,  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count 
John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in 
signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat,  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world, — ^if  a'  could  get  her 
good  wul. 

Leon,  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a 
husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant,  In  faith,  she's  too  curst 

Beat,  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen 
God's  sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  "  God  sends  a 
curst  cow  short  horns;"  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he 
sends  none. 

Leon,  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no 
horns  ? 

Beat,  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 


morning  and  evening.  Lord!  I  could  not  endure  a 
husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather  lie  in 
the  woollen. 

Leon,  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no 
beard. 

Beat,  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman  ? 
He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he 
that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  ;  and  he  that  is 
more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less 
than  a  man  I  am  not  for  him :  therefore,  I  will  even 
take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his 
apes  into  hell. 

Leon,  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat,  No ;  but  to  the  rate ;  and  there  will  the  devil 
meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head, 
and  say,  '*  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to 
heaven;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids:"  so,  deliver 
I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter  for  the  hea- 
vens :  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there 
live  we  as  merrjr  as  the  day  is  lon^. 

Ant,  Well,  niece,  I  trust,  you  will  be  ruled  by  your 
father.  [To  Hero, 

Beat,  Yes,  faith;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say, ''  Father,  as  it  please  you :"  but  yet 
for  all  that,  cowdn,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or 
else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it 
please  me." 

Leon,  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal 
than  earth.     Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over- 
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maatered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  to  make  an 
account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?     No, 
I  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren ;  and 
truly,  1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember,  what  I  told  you:  if 
the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your 
answer. 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you 
be  not  woo'd  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  im- 
portant, tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and 
so  dance  out  the  answer :  for,  hear  me,  Hero ;  wooing, 
weddine,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure, 
and  a  cmque-pace  :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like 
a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the  wedding, 
mannerly,  modest,  aa  a  measure,  full  of  state  and 
ancientry ;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his 
bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster, 
till  he  sink  a-pace  into  his  e^rave. 

Leon.  Cousm,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle :  I  can  see  a  church 
by  day-light. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother.     Make 
good  room ! 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benkdick,  Balthazar  ; 

John,  Borachio,  Margaret,  V^wlk,  and  mtukers. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ;  and,  especially,  when 
I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero,  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  defend, 
the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the 
house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatched. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

{^Takes  her  aside. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I 
have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry 
Amen. 

Marg,  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer! 

Bene.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Bene.  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Un,  I  know  you  well  enough:  you  are  signior 
Antonio. 

jint.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  vour  bead. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  Ton  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you 
were  the  very  man.  Here's  his  dry  hand  up  and 
down :  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come :  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you 
by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself?  Go 
to,  mum,  you  are  he  :  graces  will  appear,  and  there's 
an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  bad  my 


good  wit  out  of  the  ''Hundred  merry  Tales."— Well, 
this  was  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Be<U,  Wtiy,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very  dull 
fool,  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders : 
none  but  libertines  delieht  in  him ;  and  the  commen- 
dation is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy,  for  he  both 
pleases  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at 
nim,  and  beat  him.  I  am  sure,  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I 
would  he  had  boarded  me ! 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him 
what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  or  two 
on  me;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not 
laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy;  and  then 
there's  a  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat 
no  supper  that  night  [Muete  mthin.']  We  must 
follow  ttie  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them 
at  the  next  turning. 

\Dance.     Then,  exeunt  all  but  John,  Borachio, 

and  Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and 
hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it. 
The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio:  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing. 

John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud,  You  know  me  well :  I  am  he. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in  bis 
love  :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero.  I  pray  you,  dissuade 
him  from  her ;  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth :  you  may 
do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 

John.  1  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry 
her  to-night 

John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet 

lExeunt  John  and  Borachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
'Tis  certain  so : — the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  othet  things. 
Save  in  the  o£Sce  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent,  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not     rarewell,  then,  Hero ! 

Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  county.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain, 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You 
must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your 
Hero. 

Claud,  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover :  so 
they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the  prince  would 
have  served  you  thus  ? 
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Claud,  I  pray  you,  leave  me.  [^n^r%. 

Bene.  Ho  !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man :  'twas 
the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.  [ExiL 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !    Now  will  he  creep  into 

sedges. But,  that  mv  lady  Beatrice  should  know 

me,  and  not  know  me !  The  prince's  fool ! — Ha !  it 
may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am  merry. — 
Yea ;  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong :  I  am  not 
so  reputed  :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition  of 
Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so 
gives  me  out     Well,  111  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Be^enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count  ?  Did 
you  see  him  ? 

Bene,  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  lady 
Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in 
a  warren  :  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told  him  true, 
that  your  erace  had  got  the  good  will  of  this  young 
lady ;  and  1  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree, 
either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to 
bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped  !  What's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ;  who, 
being  overjoy 'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it  his 
companion,  and  he  steals  it 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ? 
The  tran^ression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene,  let  it  bad  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had  been 
made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland  he  might 
have  worn  himself,  and  the  rod  he  might  have  bestow 'd 
on  you,  who,  as  1  take  it,  have  stolen  his  bird's  nest 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore 
them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you : 
the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told  her  she  \a 
much  wrong'd  by  you. 

Bene.  O  !  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
block :  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would 
have  answered  her ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume 
life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me,  not  thinking  I 
had  been  mvself,  that  I  was  the  prince's  jester;  that  I 
was  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest, 
with  such  importable  conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood 
like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  array  shooting  at 
me.  She  speaks  poignards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if 
her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  Uiere 
were  no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north 
star.  I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  lent  him  before  he  transgressed : 
she  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit,  yea, 
and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come, 
talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in 
good  apparel.  I  would  to  God,  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her ;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people 
sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither,  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow 
her. 

Enter  Claudio,  Beatricb,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  ffrace  command  me  any  service  to 
the  world's  end?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me 
on  :  I  will  fetcn  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester 
John's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  of  the  great  Cham's 
beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather 


than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy. 
Have  you  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not :  i  can- 
not endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [£xt7. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat..  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ;  and  I 
gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one : 
marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice, 
therefore  your  grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it 

D.  Peiro.  "You  have  put  him  down,  lady ;  you  have 
put  him  down. 

Beai.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest 
I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have  brought 
count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count?  wherefore  are 
you  sad  ? 

Qaud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.Pedro.  How  then?    Sick? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry, 
nor  well;  but  civil,  count,  civil  as  an  orange,  and 
something  of  as  jealous  a  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  I 'faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be 
true ;  though,  I'll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  bis  conceit  is 
false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and 
fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with  her  father,  and, 
his  good  will  obtained,  name  the  day  of  marriage, 
and  God  give  thee  joy  ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her 
my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all 
grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Be€U.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud,  silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — Lady, 
as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away  myself  for 
you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  witn  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps 
on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My  cousin  tells  him  in  his 
ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord !  for  alliance  thus  goes  every  one 
to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I  may  sit 
in  a  comer,  and  cry,  heigh  ho  1  for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady' Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  get- 
ting. Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Your 
father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come 
by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  «ie,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
working^days :  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every 
day. — But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was 
bom  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be 
merry  best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were 
bora  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ;  but  then 
there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born. — 
Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of? 

•    Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her. 
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roy  lord  :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ;  and 
not  ever  sad  then,  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say, 
she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked 
herself  with  laughing. 

D,  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O !  by  no  means,  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suit. 

2).  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

LemL  O  lord !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro,  Coimty  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church  ? 

Oaud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on  crutches, 
till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Letm.  Not  till  Mondav,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence 
a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have 
all  things  answer  our  mind. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a 
breathing;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall 
not  go  dully  bv  us.  I  will,  in  the  hiterim,  undertake 
one  of  Hercules'  labours,  which  is,  to  bring  signior 
Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of 
affection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it 
a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three 
will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you 
direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten 
nights*  watchings. 

Claud,  And  I,  my  lord. 

D  Pedro,  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help 
my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D,  Pedro,  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest 
husband  that  I  know.  Tlius  far  can  I  praise  him  :  he  is 
of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour,  and  confirmed 
honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cousin, 
that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Benedick ; — and  I,  with 
your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in 
despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he 
shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this, 
Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours, 
for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  drift.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

John,  It  is  so :  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry  the 
daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it 

John,  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be 
medicinable  to  me  :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him, 
and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges 
evenly  with  mine.  Howjcaiist  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora,  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  toat 
no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

John,  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
bow  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman to  Hero. 

John,  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber-window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this 
marriage  7 

Bora,  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper.  Go 
you  lo  the  prince,  your  brother :  spare  not  to  tell  him, 
that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  m  marrying  the  re- 
nowned Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold 
up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 


John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora,  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look  you 
fur  any  other  issue  ? 

John.  Only  to  despite  them  I  will  endeavour  any 
thing. 

Bora.  Go  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don 
Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell  them,  that 
you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal 
both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  (as  in  love  of  your  bro- 
ther's honour,  who  hathmadethismatch,  and  his  friend's 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the 
semblance  of  a  maid)  that  you  have  discovered  thus. 
They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them 
Instances,  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to 
see  me  at  her  chamber-window,  hear  me  call  Margaret 
Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio ;  and  bring 
them  to  see  this  the  very  night  before  the  intended 
wedding :  for  in  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the 
matter,  that  Hero  shall  be  absent,  and  there  shall 
appear  such  seeming  proofs  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that 
jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparar 
tion  overthrown. 

John,  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and 
thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  marriage. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick,  a  Boy  following. 

Bene.  Boy! 

Boy,  Signior. 

Bene,  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book ;  bring  it 
hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene,  I  know  that ;  [Exit  Boy,']  but  I  would  have 
thee  hence,  and  here  again.  I  do  much  wonder,  that 
one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when 
he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath 
laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  fulling  in  love :  and  such 
a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no 
music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now 
had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have 
known,  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to 
see  a  good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights 
awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet  He  was 
wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest 
man,  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  tum'd  orthogrnpher : 
his  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  manv 
strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with 
these  eyes?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I  will  not  be 
sworn,  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  hut 
I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of 
me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman 
is  fair,  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am  well : 
another  virtuous,  yet  I  am  well ;  but  till  all  graces  be 
in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  mv  grace. 
Rich  she  shall  be,  that's  certain  ;  wise,  or  I'll  none  ; 
virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I'll  never 
look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or 
not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please 
God.  Ha!  the  prince  and  monsieur  Love!  I  will 
hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Retiree  behind  the  trees. 

Enter  Don  Peoro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 
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Claud,  Yea,  my  good  lord.  How  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  ! 

Z).  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself  7 

Claud.  O,  yery  well,  my  lord  :  the  music  ended, 
We'll  fit  the  hid-fox  with  a  penny-worth. 

Enter  Balthazar,  with  Munciana. 

D.Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear thatsongagain. 
.    Btdtk.  O  !  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.^ 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

BaUh.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy  ^  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come  : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes ; 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.   Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he 
speaks ; 
Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing !  [Music, 

Bene,  [Behind.^  Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul 
ravish 'd ! — Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps*  guts  should 
hale  souls  out  of  men's  h<^es? — Well,  a  horn  for  my 
money,  when  all's  done. 

THE    SONO. 

Balth.  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  bUthe  and  bonny, 
Converting  aU  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ^ties,  sing  no  mo, 
Or  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 
The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.Pedro.  Ha?  no,  no:  faiUi,  thou  singest  well 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Behind,']  An  he  had  been  a  doe  that  should 

have  howled  thus,  the^  would  have  hang'd  him;  and,  I 

^iray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief!     I  had  as 

iief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague 

could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro,  Yea,  marry;  dost  ihou  hear,  Balthazar? 
I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music,  for  to-morrow 
night  we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber 
window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so :  farewell.  [Exeunt  Balthazar 
and  Musicians.]  Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it  you 
told  me  of  to-day?  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in 
love  with  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  [Aside  to  Pedro.]  O !  ay :— stalk  on,  stalk  on ; 
the  fowl  sits.  [Aloud.]  I  did  never  think  that  lady 
would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonderful,  that 
she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath 
in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Behind.]  Is't  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
comer  ? 


Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it,  but  that  she,  loves  him  with  an  enraged 
affection :  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit  ?  There  was  never  counter- 
feit of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she 
discovers  it 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud.  [Aside.]  Bait  the  hook  well :  this  fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  W  hat  effects,  my  lord  ?  She  will  sit  you, — 
you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D,  Pedro,  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You  amaze  me : 
I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible 
against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon,  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Behind.]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that 
the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot, 
sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud,  [Aside.]  Hehathta'en  the  infection:  hold  it  up. 

D,  Peairo,  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick  ? 

Leon,  No,  and  swears  she  never  will:  that's  her 
torment 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter  says: 
'<  Shall  I,"  says  she,  '*  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him?" 

Leon.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  beginning  to 
write  to  him ;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night,  and 
there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  til)  she  have  writ  a 
sheet  of  paper  full. — My  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud,  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember 
a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon,  O ! — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the 
sheets? — 

Claud.  That 

Leon.  O !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half- 
pence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest 
to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her: —  "I 
measure  him,"  says  she,  '^  by  my  own  spirit ;  for  I 
should  flout  him,  u  he  writ  to  me ;  yea,  though  I  love 
him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps, 
sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  cries; — 
"  O  sweet  Benedick !  God  give  me  patience  ! " 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed :  my  daughter  says  so ;  and 
the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my 
daughter  is  sometimes  afeard  she  will  do  a  desperate 
outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  Uiat  Benedick  knew  of  it 
by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport 
of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms-deed  to 
hang  him.  She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady,  and  out  of 
all  suspicion  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  O !  my  lord,  iinsdom  and  blood  combating  in  so 
tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that  blood 
hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just 
cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would,  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on 
me ;  I  would  have  daffd  all  other  respects,  and  made 
her  half  myself.  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  aud 
hear  what  a'  will  say. 

Leon,  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 
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Chud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  wxH  die ;  for  she  says, 

she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will  die  ere  she 

make  her  love  known,  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her, 

rather  than  she  will  'iMite  one  hreath  of  her  accustomed 

'  crossness. 

D,  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make  tender 
of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn  it;  for  the 
man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  mdeed,  a  good  outward  happi- 
ness. 

Claud.  Before  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks  that 
are  like  wit 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise ;  for  either 
he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes 
them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear. 

Zeoii.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep 
peace :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a 
quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests 
he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall 
we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love? 

daud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord  :  let  her  wear  it  out 
with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible:  she  may  wear  her 
heart  out  first 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  farther  of  it  by  your 
daughter :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well, 
and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himself, 
to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  wadk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [Aside.']  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this, 
I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

/).  Pedro.  [Aiide,]  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her ;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentle- 
women carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one 
an  opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter : 
that's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely 
a  dumb  show.  Ijct  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 
[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 


Bene.  [Advancing  from  the  Arbour. "]  This  can  be  no 
trick :  the  conference  was  sadly  borne.— They  have  the 
truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady : 
it  seems,  her  affections  have  their  full  bent.  Love  me ! 
why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured : 
they  say,  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the 
love  come  from  her :  they  say,  too,  that  she  will  rather 
die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think 
to  marry. — I  must  not  seem  proud. — Happy  are  they 
that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  men  ding. 
They  say,  the  lady  is  fair ;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them 
witness :  and  virtuous ;  'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it :  and 
wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition 
to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of 'her  folly,  for  I  will 
be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some 
odd  quirkh  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  because 
I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage ;  but  doth  not 
the  appetite  alter?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  age, 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  youth.  Shall  quips,  and 
sentences,  and  these  paper  btulets  of  the  brain,  awe  a 
man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ?  No ;  the  world 
must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married. — 
Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair  lady : 
I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than 
you  take  pains  to  thank  me  :  if  it  had  been  painful,  I 
would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a 
knife's  point,  and  not  choke  a  daw  withal. — You  have 
no  stomach,  signior :  fare  you  well.  [Exit, 

Bene.  Ha  I  **  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner  " — there's  a  double  meaning  in  that. 
<*  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you  took 
pains  to  thank  me  " — ^that's  as  much  as  to  say,  any 

Sains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks.-^If  I 
o  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain :  if  I  do  not 
love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.   I  will  go  get  her  picture.  [Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  tbee  to  the  parlour; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say,  that  thou  overheard 'st  us; 
And  bid  her  steid  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen 'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  favourites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride     • 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it — There  will  she  hide 

her. 
To  listen  our  purpose.     This  is  thy  office  ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Matg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  presently. 

[Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 


Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice :  of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin ; 
Enter  Beatrice,  stealing  in  behind. 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Ure.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it— 
No,  truly,  Ursida,  she  is  too  disdainful ;  [Aloud. 

I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 
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That  Benediok  lovet  Beatrice  to  entirely  f 

Htro.  So  uvBtlie  prince,  and  my  new-tratbedliHd. 

UrM.  And  did  they  bid  her  teU  you  uf  it,  madam  t 

Hero.  They  did  intieat  me  to  acquaint  Jier  of  it  j 
But  1  penuaded  them.  If  ihey  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  with  him  wresile  irith  affectiun, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  knov  of  iL 

Urt.  Why  did  you  bo?     Duth  not  the  genllemui 
Deierre  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed, 
Aa  ever  Beatrice  ihiill  couch  upont 

Hero.  O  God  of  love  I     1  know,  he  doth  deierre 
An  mnch  ai  may  be  yielded  to  a  man ; 
But  nature  never  frem'd  a  woman'i  heart 
Of  pronder  ituff  than  that  of  Beatrice ; 
Diidain  and  acorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyea, 
Miapriiiiig  what  tliey  looli  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Vatuei  iiaelf  *o  higiily,  thnt  to  her 
All  matter  elie  leem*  weak.     Slie  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  Hhajie  nor  project  of  afiection. 
She  ia  lo  aelf-end eared. 

Un.  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  hia  love,  leit  she  make  aport  at  it, 

ffero.  Why,   you   apeak   truth.     I  never  yet   law 

How  wise,  how  nohle,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  hiin  backward  :  if  fair-fac'd. 
She'd  awear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  aiater: 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  itn  antick, 
Mflde  &  foul  blot :  if  tall,  a  lance  iU-hekded : 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  Mlent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  tumi  she  every  man  the  wrong  aide  out, 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleneu  end  merit  purchsMth. 

UrM.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Htro.  No  ;  nut  to  be  ao  odd,  and  from  alt  foshiona 
As  Beatrice  ia,  cannot  Ik  commendable. 
But  who  dore  tell  her  ao  I     If  I  should  apeak, 
She  would  mock  me  into  air:  O!  ahe  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  preaa  me  to  death  with  wiL 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  lire, 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  an  bad  aa  die  with  tickling. 

Uri.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  liear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  light  iigiiinst  hia  pnsaion  .- 
And,  Irnly,  I'll  devise  some  honeat  alandera 
To  stain  my  couain  with.     One  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Ur$.  O  !  do  not  do  your  cousin  auch  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  m  mucli  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  BO  iwift  mid  excellent  a  wit, 
Ab  ahe  ia  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  nire  a  gentleman  aa  lignior  Benedick. 

Hero.   He  ia  llie  only  man  of  llaly, 
Alwaya  excepted  my  dear  Oaudio. 

Uri.  1  pray  you,  be  not  angiy  with  me,  madam. 


Goes  foremost  in  report  throngh  Italy. 

Hrro.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  nnme. 

Un.  Hia  e»cellence  did  earn  it,  ere  lie  had  iL— 
When  are  you  married,  niadnm  ? 

Hrro.   Why,  in  a  day  ; — to-mtirrow.     Come,  go  in 
I'll  ahow  tliee  aome  attires,  and  have  thy  counsel. 
Which  is  the  best  to  fumiali  ine  to-morrow. 


Urt,  [/Itidt.'j  She's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you :  we  have 

caught  her,  madam. 
Hero.   litiuU.']  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goea  by 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  aome  with  traps. 

lExeunl  Heko  ami  Ubsula. 

Beat,  [jidvmeing.}  What  fire  ii  in  mine  earst   Can 
this  be  true  f 

Stand  I  coniiemn'd  for  pride  and  acorn  ao  much  t 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieul 

No  glory  lives  but  iu  the  lack  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on :   I  will  requite  thee. 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  losing  hand. 
If  thou  dnst  Jove,  my  kindness  ahall  incite  thee 

To  hind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportiugly.  l_Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Lbohato's  House. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Leonito. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  con- 
summate, and  then  go  1  toward  Arragon. 

Ciaud.  Ill  bring  you  tliither,  mj  lord,  if  yaull 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay ;  that  would  be  u  great  a  soil  in  the 
new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  aa  to  ahow  a  child  bis  new 
coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it  I  will  only  be  bold 
with  Benedick  for  his  company  ;  for  from  the  crown  of 
hia  bead  to  the  sole  of  hia  foot,  he  is  all  mirth:  he  hath 
twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  ahoot  at  him.  He  haib  a  heart  as 
sound  at  a  bell,  and  bis  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what 
his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene,  Gallants,  1  am  not  aa  I  have  been. 

Lewn,  So  say  1 :  methiuka,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  be  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hung  him,  truant !  there's  no  true  drop  of 
blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch 'd  with  love.  If  he  be 
and  he  wanta  money. 

Bent.  1  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.   Hang  it! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
after  «urd«. 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  tonth-nche  f 

Leon.  Where  is  but  ii  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 

Claud.  Yet  any  I,  he  ia  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  ia  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him, 
unless  it  be  a  fancy  thut  he  hath  to  strange  disguises  ; 
as  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-duy,  a  Frenchman  to-mor- 
row, or  in  the  shape  of  two  counlries  at  once ;  as  a 
German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a 
Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he 
have  a  fancy  to  tliis  foolery,  as  it  appeari  he  hath,  he  ia 
no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  riot  in  love  with  aome  »oman,  there 
ia  no  believing  old  aigna  :  a'  brushes  hia  hat  o'  morn- 
ings; what  ahould  that  bode? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  leen  him  at  the  barber's  ? 

Claad.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  aeenwith 
him,  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already 
stufTd  tennis-balls. 


D.  Pedro.  Nay,  a'  ruba  himself  with  civet :  can  you 
mell  him  out  by  thnt? 
Claud.  That's  as  much  ai  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's 
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2).  Pedro,  The  greatest  note  of  it  ia  hia  melan- 
choly. 

CUutd,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro,  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the  which, 
I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

x).  Pedro*  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him. 
Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud,  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

2).  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too :  I  warrant,  one 
that  knows  him  not 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions;  and  in  despite  of 
all  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro,  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards. 

Bene,  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache. — 
Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me :  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which  these 
hooby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benrdick  and  Leonato. 

2>.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud,  Tis  even  so.  Hero  and  Marearet  have  by 
this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice,  and  then  the  two 
bears  wul  not  hite  one  anotlier  when  they  meet. 

Enter  John. 

John,  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you* 

D.  Pedro,  Good  den,  brother. 

John,  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

D.  Pedro,  In  private  ? 

John,  If  it  please  you ;  yet  count  Claudio  may  hear, 
for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter? 

John,  [To  Clauoio.]  Meaus  your  lordship  to  he 
married  to  morrow. 

D,  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

John,  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you,  dis- 
cover it. 

John,  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not:  let  that 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now 
win  manifest.  For  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  you 
well,  and  in  deamess  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your 
ensuing  marriage ;  surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill 
bestowed ! 

D,  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

/oAfi.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and,  circtunstances 
shortened,  (for  she  has  been  too  long  a  talking  of)  the 
lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud,  Who?  Hero? 

John,  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every 
man's  Hero. 

Oaud.  Disloyal? 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wicked- 
ness :  I  could  say,  she  were  worse :  think  you  of  a 
worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not  till 
farther  warrant ;  go  hut  with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see 
I  her  chamher-window  entered,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed 
her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change 
your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  he  so  ? 

D.  Pedro,  I  will  not  think  it 

John,  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess  not 
that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you 
enough ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  heard 
more,  proceed  apcordingly. 

Claud,  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night,  why  I  should  not 
marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where  I 
should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 


D.  Pedro,  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her, 
I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

John,  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are 
my  witnesses  :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let 
the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro,  O  da^  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud,  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! 

John,  O  plague  right  well  prevented  !  So  will  you 
say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Street 
Enter  Dooberrt  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch, 

Dogh,  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 

Verg,  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  hut  they  should  suf- 
fer salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them, 
being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogh.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man 
to  be  constable  ? 

1  Watch,  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal,  for 
they  can  write  and  read.  « 

Dogh,  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God  hath 
blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-favoured 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write  and  read  comes 
by  nature. 

2  Watch,  Both  which,  master  constable, 

Dogh,  You  have :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer. 

Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading, 
let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity. 
You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch;  therefore,  bear 
you  the  lantern.  Ihis  is  your  charge.  You  shall 
comprehend  all  vagroni  men  :  you  are  to  hid  any  man 
stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand? 

Dogh,  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him 
go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together, 
and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg,  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is 
none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb,  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but 
the  prince's  subjects. — You  shall  aLso  make  no  noise 
in  tne  streets ;  for  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is 
most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch,  We  will  rath^  sleep  than  talk :  we  know 
what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogh.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 
quiet  watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should 
offend  ;  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. 
Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid 
those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch,  How,  if  thev  will  not  ? 

Dogb,  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober : 
if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may 
say,  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

2  WaUh.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by 
virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such 
kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them, 
why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

2  Watch,  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not 
lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dogb,  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may ;  but,  I  think, 
they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  The  most  peace- 
able way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let 
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him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your 
company. 

Verg,  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
partner. 

Dogh,  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ; 
much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg,  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch,  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will  not 
hear  us  ? 

Dogh,  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child 
wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear 
her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer  a  calf  when 
he  bleats. 

Verg,  Tis  very  true. 

Dogh,  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You,  constable, 
are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person :  if  you  meet 
the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg,  Nay  by*r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a*  cannot. 

Dogh,  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man  that 
knows  the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him :  marry,  not 
without  the  prince  be  willing ;  for,  indeed,  the  watch 
ought  to  offend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a 
man  against  his  will. 

Verg,  By'r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogh,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  masters,  good  night :  an 
there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me. 
Keep  your  fellows*  counsels  and  your  own,  and  good 
night.     Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watch,  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge:  let 
us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and 
then  all  to  bed. 

Dogh,  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I  pray 
you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wed- 
ding being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to- 
night   Adieu,  be  vigilant,  I  'beseech  you. 

[Exeunt  Dooberrt  and  Verges. 
Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora,  What,  Conrade ! 

Watch,  [Behind  and  atide,"]  Peace  I  stir  not 

Bora,  Conrade,  I  say ! 

Con,  Here,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora,  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought,  there 
would  a  scab  follow. 

Con,  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that ;  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora,  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  penthouse, 
for  it  drizzles  rain,  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard, 
utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aitde,"]  Some  tseason,  masters;  yet  stand 
close. 

Bora,  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Con,  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so 
dear? 

Bora,  Thou  should*st  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible 
any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich  villains 
have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what 
price  they  will. 

Con,  I  wonder  at  it 

Bora,  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con,  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora,  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora,  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool's  the  fool. 
But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion 
is? 

Watch,  [Atide,']   I  know  that  Deformed;  a'  has 


been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year :  a'  goes  up  and  down 
like  a  gentleman.     I  remember  his  name. 

Bora,  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No :  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora,  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief 
this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  the  hot 
bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty?  some* 
time,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the 
reechy  painting ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in 
the  old  church  window;  sometime,  like  the  shaven 
Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry,  where 
his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club? 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears 
out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not  thou 
thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast 
shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion  ? 

Bora,  Not  so,  neither;  but  know,  that  I  have  to- 
hight  wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewomto, 
by  the  name  of  Hero :  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress' 
chamber^ window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night 
— I  tell  this  tale  vilely : — I  should  first  tell  thee,  how 
the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted,  and 
placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw 
afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora,  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio ;  but 
th%  devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret,  and 
partly  by  his  oaths,  which  fir^t  possessed  them,  partly 
by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  cuiefly 
by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that 
Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio  enraged ; 
swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was  appointed,  next 
morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before  the  whole 
congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw  over-night, 
and  send  her  home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch,  [Comina  forward,']  We  charge  you  in  the 
prince's  name,  stand. 

2  Watch,  Call  up  the  right  master  constable.  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
lechery,  that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them:  I 
know  him,  a'  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters ! 

2  Watch,  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I 
warrant  you. 

Con,  Masters, — 

1  Watch,  Never  speak :  we  charge  you,  let  us  obey 
you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora,  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero,  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs,  1  will,  lady. 

Hero,  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Ure,  Well.  [Exit  Ursula. 

Marg,  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Hero,  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  111  wear  this. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant, 
your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero,  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another. 
I'll  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  eq^cellently,  if  the 
hair  were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown's  a 
most  rare  fashion,  i 'faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 
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Hero,  O I  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect 
of  yours :  cloth  o*  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  sil- 
ver, set  with  pearls  down  the  sleeves,  side  sleeves, 
and  skirts  round,  under-home  with  a  hluish  tinsel; 
but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion, 
yours  is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero,  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart  is 
exceeding  heavy  I 

Marg,  Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a 


man. 


Hero,  Fie  upon  thee !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg,  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honourably  ?  Is 
not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not  your 
lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think,  you  would 
have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, — a  husband :  an 
bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I'll  offend 
no  body.  Is  there  any  harm  in — the  heavier  for  a 
husband  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  husband, 
and  the  right  wife ;  otherwise  'tis  light,  and  not  heavy : 
ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero,  Good  morrow,  coz. 

Beat,  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero,  Why,  how  now?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick 
tune? 

Beat,  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg,  Clap  us  into—'*  Light  o*  love ;"  that  goes 
without  a  burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it 

Beat,  Yea,  *'  Light  o'  love,"  with  your  heels ! — then, 
if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he 
shall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg,  O,  illegitimate  constraction !  I  scorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat,  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin :  'tis  time  you 
were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill. — Heigh 
ho! 

Marg,  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat,  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg,  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat,  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Marg,  Nothing  I;  but  God  send  every  one  their 
heart's  desire ! 

Hero,  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are  an 
excellent  perfome. 

Beat,  I  am  stuffed,  cousin ;  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg,  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catching 
of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me  I  God  help*  me !  how  long 
have  you  profess'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg,  £ver  since  you  left  it  Doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely  ? 

Beat,  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it  in 
yotir  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg,  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing 
for  a  qualm. 

Hero,  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat,  Benedictus!  why  benedictus?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictus. 

Marg,  Moral?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning ;  I  meant  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think, 
perchance,  that  I  thmk  you  are  in  love :  nay,  by 'r  lady, 
1  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list 
not  to  think  what  I  can  ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think, 
if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are 
in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be 
in  love.  Yet  Benedick  was  such  another,  and  now  is 
he  become  a  man :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry ;  and 


yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without 
grudginff :  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not, 
but,  methinks,  you  look  with  your  eyes,  as  other  women 
do. 

Beat,  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg,  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Be^enter  Ursula. 

Ur».  Madam,  withdraw:  the  prince,  the  count, signior 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  town, 
are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero,  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  good 
Ursula.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato,  with  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon,  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighbour  ? 

Dogb,  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  with 
you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon,  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  busy 
time  with  me. 

Dogb,  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verg,  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dogb,  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the 
matter :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt, 
as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but,  in  faith, 
honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Ferg,  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man 
living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Dogb,  Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras,  neigh- 
bour Verges. 

Leon,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb,  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are 
the  poor  duke's  officers ;  but,  truly,  for  mine  own  part, 
if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon,  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  ?  ha ! 

Dogb,  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  pound  more  than 
'tis ;  ror  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship, 
as  of  any  man  in  the  city,  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor 
man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 

Ferg,  And  so  am  I. 

Leon,  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Ferg,  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your 
worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant 
knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb,  A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  talking :  as 
they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.  God  help 
us  I  it  is  a  world  to  see  \ — Well  said,  i'faith,  neighbour 
Verges :— 'Well,  God's  a  good  man  ;  an  two  men  ride  of 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. — An  honest  soul,  i'faith, 
sir :  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread ;  hut,  God 
is  to  bie  worshipped :  all  men  are  not  alike ;  alas,  good 
neighbour ! 

Xeofi.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dogb,  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon,  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb,  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir,  have,  indeed, 
comprehended  two  auspicious  persons,  and  we  would 
have  them  this  morning  examined  before  your  worship. 

Leon,  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it 
me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may  appear  unto 
you. 

Dogb,  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon,  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.  Fare  you  well. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon,  I'll  wait  upon  them  :  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 
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Dogh,  Go,  good  partner,  go;  get  you  to  Francis 
Seacoal ;  bid  him  bring  bis  pen  and  inkbom  to  the 
gaol :  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg,  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 


Dogh.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you ;  here's 
that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  wm  com  :  only  get 
the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication, 
and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  \^ExewU. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L^The  inside  of  a  Church. 


Enter  Don  Pedro,  John,  Leonato,  Friar,  Clauoio, 
Benedick,  Hero,  Beatrice,  ^c, 

Leon.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief:  only  to  the 
plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their 
particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar,  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady  ? 

Claud,  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her;  friar,  you  come  to 
marry  her. 

Fnar,  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to  this 
count  ? 

Hero,  I  do. 

Friar,  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment, 
why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you  on  your 
souls  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  7 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer ;  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do ! 
what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  ! 

Bene,  How  now !  Interjections  7  Why  then,  some 
be  of  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha  !  he  ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar.— Father,  by  your  leave : 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  sotd 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter? 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose 
worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  eift  7 

JD.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render lier  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankful- 
ness.-^ 
There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again  : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honoiur.-^ 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence. 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shows  7    But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  7 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof, 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, 

Claud.  1  know  what  you  would  say :  if  I  I^ave  known 
her, 
Youll  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 


Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  7 

Claud.  Out  on  thy  seeming !  I  will  write  against  it. 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  7 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  7 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak  7 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon,  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  7 

John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are 
true. 

Bene,  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True?  OGod! 

Claud,  Leonato,  stand  I  here  7 
Is  this  the  prince?    Is  this  the  prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  7    Are  our  eyes  our  own  7 

Leon,  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  7 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
daughter. 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  tnily. 

Leon,  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O  God,  defend  me  !  how  am  I  beset  I — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this? 

Claud.  To  make  vou  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  7    Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  7 

Claud.  Many,  that  can  Hero : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  7 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  1  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  xny  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  erieved  count, 
Did  see  her,  h^ar  her,  at  that liour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber  window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord, 
Not  to  be  spoke  of; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thou  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovern  men  t. 

Claud.  O  Hero  I  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But,  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  tuni  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, , 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 
Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  «  point  for  me  7 

[Hero  ewoom. 
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B^aL  Why,  bow  now,  cousin !  wherefore  sink  yon 

down  ? 
John.  Come,  let  us  go.    These  things,  come  thus  to 

light, 

Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene,  How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think  : — help,  uncle ! — 

Hero !    why,   Hero ! — Uncle  ! — Signior  ISenedick ! — 
friar ! 

Leon.  O  fate  !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand : 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  ? 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon*  Dost  thou  look  up  ? 

Friar,  Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore?    Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?    Could  she  here  deny 
The  stury  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes ; 
For  did  I  think  thou  would 'st  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  hazard  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  hut  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frown  ? 
O,  one  too  much  by  uiee  !     Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates; 
Who  smirched  thus,  and  mir*d  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  *'  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
This  shame  derives  itselffrom  unknown  loins?" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  mine  so  much. 
That  I  myself  was  to  mvself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she— O !  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  soul-tainted  flesh ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

BeiU.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  I 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon,  Confirm'd,  confirm 'd?     O,  that  is  stronger 
made. 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  I 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  ?     Hence !  from  her ;  let  her  die. 

Friar,  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  cross  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames, 
In  angel  whiteness,  beat  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth. — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observation. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverend  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  tweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 


Under  some  blighting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Tliou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
l8,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakednetis? 

Friar.  Lady,  what  m  an  is  h^  you  are  accus'd  of? 

Hero.  Tliey  know,  that  do  accuse  me :  I  know  none. 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  ! — O,  my  father ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  defith. 

Friar,   lliere  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 
princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  fraud  and  villainies. 

Leon.  I  know  not     If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 
These  hands  shall  tear  her  :  if  they  wrong  her  honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  siiall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  sush  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  cause, 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar,  Pause  a  while. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead ; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation  ; 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  ?  What  will  this  do  ? 

Friar,  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse  ;  that  is  some  good  : 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course. 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain 'd. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer ;  for  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lost  and  lack'd. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us. 
Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed: — then  shall  he  mourn, 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
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But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  leveird  false. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  auench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  : 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  vou  may  conceal  her 

As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation, 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene,  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you : 
And  though  you  know,  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  boay. 

Leon,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 
Friar.  'Tis  well  consented  :  presently  away. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day, 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolong'd :  have  patience,  and 
endure.  {^Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 
Bene,  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  ? 
Beat,  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 
Bene,  I  will  not  desire  that. 
Beat,  You  have  no  reason  ;  I  do  it  freely. 
Bene,   Surely,   I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin    is 
wronged. 

Beat,  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me 
that  would  right  her ! 
Bene,  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 
Beat,  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 
Bene,  May  a  man  do  it  ? 
Beat,  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 
Bene,  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you. 
Is  not  that  strange  ? 

Beat,  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.     It  were 
as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as 
you;  but  believe  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not:  I  confess 
nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 
Bene,  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 
Beat,  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 
Bene,  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and  I 
will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 
Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 
Bene,  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it    I 
protest,  I  love  thee. 
Beat,  Why*then,  God  forgive  me ! 
Bene,  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 
Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  iu  a  happy  hour :  I  was 
about  to  protest,  I  loved  you. 
Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 
Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  to  protest 
Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 
Beat.  Kill  Oaudio. 
Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 
Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it     Farewell. 
Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 
Beat,  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here : — there  is  no 
love  in  you. — Nay,  I  pray  yoii,  let  me  go. 
Bene.  Beatrice, — 
Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 
Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than  fight 
with  mine  enemy. 
Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 
Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that 
hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman? — 
O,  that  I  were  a  man ! — What !  bear  her  in  hand  until 
they  come  to  take  hands,  and  then  with  public  accusa- 
tion, uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour,— O  God, 


that  I  were  a  mani  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the 
market-place. 

Bene,  Hear  me,  Beatrice — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  I — a  proper 
saying. 

Bene.  Nay,  but  Beatrice — 

Be€U.  Sweet  Hero! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slan- 
dered, she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties !  Surely,  a  princely  testi- 
mony, a  goodly  count,  count  confect ;  a  sweet  gallant, 
surely !  O,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  I 
had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  courtesy,  valour  into  compli- 
ment, and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim 
ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only 
tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it — I  cannot  be  a  man  with 
wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand,  I  love 
thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swear- 
ing by  it 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio 
hath  wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough !  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge  him. 
I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave  you.  By  this  hand, 
Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account  As  you  hear 
of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin  :  I 
must  say  she  is  dead ;  and  so,  farewell.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  ingownt;  and 
the  Watch,  with  Conraoe  and  Boracuio. 

Dogb.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg.  O  !  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  w 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  we  have  the  exhibition 
to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be 
examined  ?  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogh.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — What 
is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora,  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Pray  write  down  Borachio. Yours,  sirrah  ? 

Con,  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Conrade. 

Dogh.  Write  down  master  gentleman  Conrade. — 
Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Con,  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Doah.  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve  God : 
— and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  but  God  should 
go  before  such  villains  !— Masters,  it  is  proved  already 
that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves,  and  it  will 
eo  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  you 
for  yourselves  ? 

Con,  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  hone. 

Dogh.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but 
I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither,  sirrah :  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you 
are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  they  are  both 
in  a  tale.     Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are  nbne  ? 

Sexton,  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 
examine :  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their 
accusers. 

Dogb,  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. — Let  the 
watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the 
prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 


sexton. 
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1  Watch,  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogh.  Write  down — ^prince  John  a  villain. — Why, 
this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogh,  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy 
look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton,  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch,  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully. 

Dogh,  Flat  hnrelary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  tne  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton,  What  else,  fellow  ? 

1  Watch,  And  that  count  Qaudio  did  mean»  upon 
his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly, 
and  not  marry  her. 

Dogh,  O  villain  !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  ever- 
lasting redemption  for  this. 
Sexion,  What  else? 

2  Watch,  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away :  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very 
manner  refused,  and,  upon  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly 


died.  Master  constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and 
brought  to  Leonato's  :  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him 
their  examination.  \^Exit, 

Dogh.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Ferg,  Let  them  be  boimd. 

Bora.  Hands  off,  coxcomb ! 

Dogh.  God's  my  life  !  where's  the  sexton  ?  let  him 
write  down  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb.— -Come,  bind 
them.-— Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass ;  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogh,  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  Dost  thou 
not  suspect  my  years? — O,  that  he  were  here  to  write 
me  down  an  ass ! — ^but,  masters,  remember,  that  I  am 
an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not 
that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of 
piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I 
am  a  wise  fellow ;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and, 
which  is  more,  a  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as 
prettv  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and  one 
that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  leases ;  and  one  that 
nath  two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an 
ass !  lExemU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Lbomato  and  Antonio. 


jinL  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

ZfCon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
At  water  in  a  sieve.     Give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine : 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
Aa  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Call  sorrow  joy ;  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters ;  bring  him  you  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can*  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
Bat  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.    Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  g^efs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Lean.  1  pray  thee,  peace !  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 


However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant,  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason:  nay,  I  will  do 
so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied. 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know ;  so  shall  the  prince, 
Apd  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 
Enter  Don  Pedro  tmd  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio  hastily. 

D,  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords,— 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord ! — well,  fare  you  well, 
my  lord. — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ?-*well,  all  is  one. 

D,  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old 
man. 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon,  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou,  dissem- 
bler, thou. — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand. 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon,  Tush,  tush,  man!  never  fleer  and  jest  «t  me: 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  tq  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  youns:,  or  what  would  do, 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by. 
And  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child : 
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Thy  slander  hath  gone  through   and  through   her 

heart, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
O !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 
Save  this  of  her's',  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Claud,  My  villainy  ? 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

2).  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

111  prove  it  on  bis  body,  if  he  dare. 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  uractice, 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustynood. 

Claud.  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon,  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?    Thou  hast  Kill'd  my 
child : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

AiU.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first  :— 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me.— 
Come,  follow  me,  boy  I  come,  sir  boy,  comei  follow 

me. 
Sir  boy.  111  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.  God  knows,  I  lov*d  my  niece; 
And  she  is  dead ;  slandered  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops  !— 

jbeon.  Brother  Antony — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.   What,  man !  I  know  them ; 
yea, 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple :  • 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Go  antickly,  and  show  an  outward  hideousness, 
And  sneak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  tney^  might  hurt  tbeir  enemies,  if  they  durst, 
And  this  is  aU ! 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony— 

Ant,  Come,  'tis  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your 
patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death  ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord  1 — 

2).  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No  7 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard.-— 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

{^Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 
Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see !  here  comes  the  man  we  went 
to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news  ? 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  you  are  almost  come 
to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Clamd.  We  had  like  to  bave  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  think'st 
thou  t  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been 
too  young  for  them. 

Ane,  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour.  I 
came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have 
it  beaten  away.    Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 


Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have 
been  beside  their  wit — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do 
the  minstrels ;  draw  to  pleasure  us. 

2).  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. — 
Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man !  Whet  though  care 
killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

Bene,  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an 
you  charge  it  against  me. — I  pray  you,  choose  another 
sulnect 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last 
was  broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  be  changes  more  and  more. 
I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  he,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene,  You  are  a  villain. — I  jest  not : — I  will  make 
it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when 
you  dare.— Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  coward- 
ice. You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall 
fall  heavy  on  you.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Claud,  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheer. 

D,  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  I'faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a 
calfs-head  and  capers,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve 
most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught—Shall  I  not 
find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well :  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit 
the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  **  True," 
said  she,  "  a  fine  little  one :"  "  No,"  said  I,  *'a  mat 
wit :"  "  Right,"  «ays  she, "  a  great  gross  one :"  "  Nay," 
said  I,  "  a  rood  wit :"  '^*  Just,"  said  she,  "  it  hurts  no- 
body:" ''Nay,"  said  I,  ''the  gentleman  is  wise:" 
"  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentleman :"  "  Nay,"  said 
I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues :"  "  That  I  believe,"  said  she, 
"  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which 
he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning:  there's  a  double 
tongue;  there's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour 
together,  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues ;  yet  at  last 
she  concluded  with  a  sign,  thou  wast  the  properest  man 
in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said 
she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
an  if  she  did  not  bate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him 
dearly.     The  old  man's  daughter  told  us  alL 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  saw  him  when 
he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's 
boms  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man  I " 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy :  you  know  my  mind.  I 
will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour :  you 
break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be 
thanked,  hurt  not — My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies 
I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue  your  company.  Your 
brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina  :  you  have, 
among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  lady.  For  my 
lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till 
then,  peace  be  with  him.  [£4rtf  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I'll  warrant 
you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 
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2).  Pedro,  And  hath  challenged  thee? 
Ciaud,  Most  sincerely. 

D,  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he  goes 
in  his  douhlet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud,  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an 
ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D,  Pedro,  But,  soft  you ;  let  me  be :  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  sad.  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was 
fled? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Wateh,  toiih 

CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 
Dogb.  Come,  you,  sir :  if  justice  cannot  tame  you, 
she  shall' ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance. 
Nay,  an  yoU  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be 
looked  to. 

2).  Pedro.  How  now!  two  of  my  brother's  men 
boui^d  ?    Borachio,  one  ? 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report ; 
moreover,  thev  have  spoken  untruths;  secondarily, 
they  are  slanaers ;  sixtn  and  lastly,  they  have  belied 
a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things ;  and, 
to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

2>.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done  ? 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee,  what's  their  offence?  sixth  and  lastly, 
why  they  are  committed  ?  and,  to  conclude,  what  you 
lay  to  their  charge  ? 

*  Gaud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ; 
and,  by  n^  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

2>.  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that 
you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned 
constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood.  What's 
your  offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine 
answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.  I 
have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes :  what  your  wis- 
doms could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have 
brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your  brother, 
incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how  you  were 
brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret 
in  Hero's  garments;  how  you  disgraced  her,  when 
you  should  marry  her.  My  villainy  they  have  upon 
record,  which  1  had  rather  seal  with  my  death,  than 
repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The  lady  is  dead  upon  mine 
and  my  master's  false  accusation ;  and,  briefly,  I  de- 
sire nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 
D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through 

your  blood  ? 
Claud,  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 
D.  Pedro,  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this? 
Bora,  Yea ;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it. 
D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'dand  fram'd  of  treachery. — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Gaud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thine  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dogb.  Come ;  bring  away  the  plaintiffs :  by  this  time 
our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of  the  mat- 
ter. And  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time 
and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Ferg,  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato,  and 
the  sexton  too. 

Re-^nter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton, 
Leon,  Which  is  the  villain  ?    Let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.    Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora,  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on 
me. 


Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave,  that  with  thy  breath  hast 
kiU'd 
Mine  innocent  child? 
Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  tbat  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death : 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  loiow  not  how  to  pray  your  patience. 
Yet  1  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to. 

Lecn,  I  cannot  bid  you  cause  my  daughter  live ; 
That  were  impossible ;  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina,  here, 
How  innocent  she  died :  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb. 
And  sing  it  to  ner  oones :  sing  it  to-night- 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house. 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  my  nephew.     My  brother  hath  a  daughter, 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin. 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud,  O  noble  sir ! 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wrine  tears  f^om  me« 
1  do  embrace  your  ofier,  and  mspose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Qaudio. 

Leon,  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your,  coming : 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pact  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora,  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogb,  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did 
call  me  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his 
punishment.    And  also,  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of 
one  Deformed :  they  say,  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and 
a  lock  hanging  by  it,  and  borrows  money  in  God*s 
name ;  the  which  he  bath  used  so  long,  and  never  paid, 
that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  noUiing 
for  God's  sake.     Pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that 
point. 
Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 
Dogb,  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  tnankful 
and  reverend  youth,  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 
Leon,  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Dogb,  God  save  the  foundation ! 
Leon,  Go :  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I 
thank  thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ; 
which,  I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself  for 
the  example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship ;  I  wish 
your  worship  well :  God  restore  you  to  health.  I  humbly 
give  you  leave  to  depart,  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may 
be  wished,  God  prohibit  it — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Doobbrrt,  Verges,  and  Watch. 
i2 
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Leon,  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
Ant,  Farewell,   my  lords:    we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud,  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Dim  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Leon,  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.    We'll  talk  with 
Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.--LEONATo's  Garden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Marearet,  deserve 
well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to  tne  speech  of 
Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  my  beauty  1 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth, 
thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why  shall  I 
always  keep  below  stairs  ? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth ; 
it  catches. 

Mara.  And  your's  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  will  not  hurt 
a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice.  I  give 
thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg,  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of  our 
own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in 
the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons 
for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I  think, 
hath  legs.  [Exit  Margaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  low,  [Singing.] 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 
I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a 
whole  book  full  of  these  ouondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  run  smootnly  in  the  even  road  of  a 
blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned  over 
and  over,  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.    Marry,  I  cannot 
show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  &id  out  no 
rhyme  to  "  lady  "  but  "  baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme ;  for 
"  scorn,"  "  horn,"  a  hard  rhyme ;  for  "  school,"  "  fool," 
a  babbling  rhyme — verv  ominous  endings.    No,  I  was 
not  bom  under  a  rhynung  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in 
festival  terms.— 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  would  st  thou  come  when  I  called  thee  ? 
Beat,  Yea,  signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 
Bene.  O !  stay  but  till  then. 

Beat.  "  Then  "  is  spoken ;  fare  you  well  now : — and 
yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for ;  which  is, 
with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee. 
Beat.  Fom  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  therefore 
I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But,  I  must  tell  thee 
plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I 
must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a 


coward.     And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me,  for  which  of 
my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  ? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  eood 
part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which  ot  my 
good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  Suffer  love  I  a  good  epithet  I  do  suffer  love, 
indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think.  Alas,  poor 
heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for 
yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession :  there's  not 
one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived 
in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not 
erect,  in  this  age,  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  phall 
live  no  longer  m  monument,  than  the  bell  rings,  and 
the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Question  :— -why  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a 
quarter  in  rheum  :  therefore  is  it  most  expedient  for 
tiie  wise,  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impe- 
diment to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own 
virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for  praising 
myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy. 
And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene,  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There  will 
I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs,  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder's 
old  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been 
falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused ; 
and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone. 
Will  you  come  presently  ? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with 

music  and  tapers. 

Claud,  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud,  [Beads."} 

EPITAPH. 

Done  to  death  hy  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs. 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 

So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame. 

Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 
Prauing  her  when  I  am  dumb.'^ 
Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

SONG. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  bright ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  ofwoe^ 
Bound  about  her  tomb  we  go. 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan  ; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 
Heavily,  heavUy : 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead, 

Till  death  be  uttered. 
Heavily,  heavily. 
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Claud,  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 

Yearly  will  I  do  thb  nte. 
D.  Pedro,  Good  morrow,  masters :  put  your  torches 
out 
The  wolves  have  prey 'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  fare  you  well. 
Claud,  Good  morrow,  masters:  each  his  way  can 
tell.  [^Exeunt  Torch^earert, 

D.Pedro,  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weed; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Gaud,  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speed. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe !  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Xeon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus'd  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforced 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves. 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd. 
The  prince  and  Gaudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeunt  Ladies, 

Ant,  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm 'a  countenance. 

Bene,  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar,  To  do  what,  signior  ? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me ;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon,  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  'tis  most  true. 

Bene,  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Zeoii.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from  me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince.     But  what*s  your  will? 

Bene,  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical  : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  : — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar,  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  prince,  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with  Attendants. 

D,  Pedro,  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince;  good  morrow,  Claudio : 
We  here  attend  you.    Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Leon.  Call  her  form,  brother :  here's  the  friar  ready. 

[Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro,  Good  morrow.  Benedick.    Why,  what's 
the  matter, 
Tliat  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness? 

CloMd,  1  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull. — 
Tosh !  fear  not,  man,  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee, 
As  once  Eurona  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low ; 


And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's  cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 
Re-^nter  Antonio,  with  the  LaiKes  masked. 

Claud,  For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other  reckon- 
ings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 

Leon.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud,  Why,  then  she's  mine. — Sweet,  let  me  see 
your  face. 

Leon,  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[Unmasking. 
And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud,  Mother  Hero  ? 

Hero,  Nothing  certainer. 

One  Hero  died  belied ;  but  I  do  live, 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D,  Pedro,  The  former  Hero !  Hero  that  is  dead ! 

Leon,  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify; 
When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presentlv. 

Bene,  Soft  and  fair,  fnar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ? 

Beat,  I  answer  to  that  name.  [Unmasking,']  What 
is  your  will  ? 

Bene,  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beat.  Why,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene,  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and 
Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived,  for  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene,  Troth,  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat,  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
Are  much  deceived ;  for  they  swore,  you  did. 

Bene,  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for 
me. 

Beat,  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  for 
me. 

Bene.  It  is  no  matter. — ^Then,  you  do  not  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentle- 
man. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't,  that  he  loves  her ; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion 'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero,  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here's  our  own  hands  a^nst  our 
hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this  light,  I 
take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat,  I  would  not  deny  ^ou; — ^but,  by  this  good  day, 
I  vield  upon  great  persuasion,  and,  parUy,  to  save  your 
life,  for  1  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

D,  Pedro,  How  dost  thou.  Benedick,  the  married 
man? 

Bene,  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a  college  of  wit- 
crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost 
thou  think,  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ?  No :  if 
a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing 
handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to 
marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the 
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world  can  say  against  it ;  and  therefore  never  flout  at 
me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it,  for  man  is  a  giddy 
thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion.-— For  thy  part, 
Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that 
thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and 
love  my  cousin. 

Claud,  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldst  have  denied 
Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy 
single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer ;  which,  out 
of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look 
exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene,  Come,  come,  we  are  friends.—- Let's  have  a 


dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our 
own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon,  We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word ;  therefore,  play,  music ! — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife  : 
there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight, 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow :  I'll  devise 
thee  brave  punishments  for  him. — Strike  up,  pipers. 

IDance  of  all  the  Actors. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre. 

BiaoN,  *| 

LoNOAviLLE,    I  Lords,  attending  on  the  King. 

DUMAINE,  j 

BoYBT,  \.  Lords,  attending  on  the  Princess 

Mercade,       J       of  France. 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  a  Spaniard. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate. 

Holofernes,  a  Schoolmaster. 


Dull,  a  Constable. 

Officers  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King  and  Princess. 

SCENE,  Navarre. 


Costard,  a  Clown. 
Moth,  Page  to  Armado. 
A  Forester. 

Princess  of  France. 

Rosaline,       "^ 

Maria,  I  Ladies,  attending  on  the  Princess. 

Katharine,   J 

Jaqdenetta,  a  country  wench. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Navarre.     A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it 
Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Lonoaville,  and  Dumaine. 

King.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  hrazen  tombs. 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors ! — ^for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world : 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Biron,  Dumaine,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes. 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here :    [Showinif  it. 
Your'  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  names, 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  them  too. 

Lanff.  I  am  resolv'd :  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

Dum.  My  loving  lord,  Dumaine  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  this  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
Bat  there  are  other  strict  observances ; 
Ai,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term, 


Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day. 
When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night,  too,  of  half  the  day, 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there. 
O !  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep. 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no,  ray  liege,  an  if  you  please. 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  Uiree  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest 

Biron.  By  yea,  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest 
What  is  the  end  of  study,  let  me  know  ? 

King.  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should  not 
know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr*d,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then :  I  will  swear  to  study  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know ; 
As  thus,-^to  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-arkeeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  this,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 

I/O  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  whUe  truth  the  while 
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Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search*d  with  saucy  looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  from  others*  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 

Than  those  tnat  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

Kinff.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 

Dum,  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the 
weeding. 

Bircn,  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a 
breeding. 

Dum.  How  follows  that? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum,  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rh3rme. 

JTijna.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I  am :  why  should  proud  summer 
boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  tause  to  sing  ? 
Why  should  I  Joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  by  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house-top  to  unlock  the  gate. 

King.  Well,  set  you  out :  go  home,  Biron  :  adieu ! 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord;   I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more, 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  to  what  I  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper :  let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  111  write  my  name. 

King.    How  well   this   yielding  rescues  thee  from 
shame ! 

Biron.  IReads.']  Item,  "That  no  woman  shall  come 
within  a  mile  of  my  court." — Hath  this  been  pro- 
claim'd  ? 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty.  [Beadg.']  "  On  pain 
of  losing  her  tongue." — Who  devis'd  this  penalty? 

Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  garmlity ! 

IReads.^  Item,  "  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with 
a  woman  within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure 
such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise." 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak, — 

A  maid  of  nace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 


^Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  rather. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords  ?  why,  this  was  quite  forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  decree : 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron,  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space ; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bora. 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  plead  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name;   ISiUtscribet, 

And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree. 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  there  is.    Our  court,  you  know,  is 
haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world-new  fasnions  flaunted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain : 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  hannony ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  bight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate 
In  high-bora  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I, 
But,  I  protest,  1  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron,  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard,  the  swain,  and  he  shall  be  our  sport ; 
And  so  to  study  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  letter^  and  Costard. 

DulL  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person? 

Biron.  This,  fellow.     What  would'st? 

DuU.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am 
his  grace's  tharborough;  but  I  would  see  his  own 
person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

DuU.  SigniorArm — Arm — commends  you.  There's 
villainy  abroad :  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Coit.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God 
for  high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  hearing :  God  grant 
us  patience ! 

Biron.  'To  hear,  or  forbear  hearing  ? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately ; 
or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us 
cause  to  chime  in  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the 
manner. 

Biron.  In  what  manner? 

Cott.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  those 

.three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sitting 

with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into 
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the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is,  in  manner  and  form 
following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  maimer, — it  is  the  man- 
ner of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for  the  form, — ^in 
some  form. 

Biron,  For  the  following,  sir? 

CoiL  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  and  God 
defend  the  right ! 

King,  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron,  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cott,  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after 
the  flesh. 

King,  [^Readt,']  "Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vice- 
gerent, and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's 
earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron, — " 

Co$L  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.  "  So  it  is,— " 

Cott,  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in 
telling  true,  but  so, — 

King,  Peace! 

CotL  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight 

King,  No  words. 

Cott,  — of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King,  **  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melan- 
choly, I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to 
the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air; 
and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk. 
'He  time  when  7  About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that 
nourishment  which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the 
time  when.  Now  for  the  ground  which;  which,  I 
mean,  I  walked  upon :  it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then 
for  the  place  where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth 
from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which 
here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  But 
to  the  place,  where : — ^it  standeth  north-north-east  and 
by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted 
garden :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that 
base  minnow  of  thy  mirth," 

Cott,  Me. 

King,  "  —that  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul," 

Cott,  Me. 

King,  " — that  shallow  vessel," 

Cott.  Still  me. 

King,  " — ^which,  as  I  remember,  bight  Costard," 

Cott.  O!  me. 

KiTtg.  " — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy 
established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon, 
with — with, — O !  with — but  with  this  I  passion  to  say 
wherewith." 

Cott,  With  a  wench. 

King,  "—with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve, 
a  female;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a 
woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me 
on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punish- 
ment, by  thy  sweet  grace's  oflicer,  Antony  Dull,  a  man 
of  good  repute,  carriage,  ]>earing,  and  estimation." 

IhiU.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you :  I  am  Antony  Dull. 

King.  "For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called)  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain, 
I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury ;  and  shall, 
at  the  least  of  thv  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial. 
Thine,  in  all  complements  of  devoted  and  heart  burn- 
ing heat  of  duty, 

"Don  Adrxano  de  Armado." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the 
best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — But,  sirrah,  what 
say  you  to  this  ? 

dti.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 


King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cott,  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little 
of  the  marking  of  it. 

King,  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment  to 
be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cott.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir :  I  was  taken  with 
a  damsel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damsel. 

Cott,  This  was  no  damsel  neither,  sir :  she  was  a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied,  too,  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cott.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was  taken 
with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cott,  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

Kifuf.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:  you 
shall  ntst  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cott,  1  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Doq  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er : 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[^Exeunt  Kino,  Lonoaville,  and  Dumaine. 

Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. 

Dull.  Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cott.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was 
taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl ; 
and,  therefore,  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity ! 
Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till  then,  set 
thee  down,  sorrow !  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Armado*s  House  in  the  Park. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth,  hit  page. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sisn  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why  ?  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing, 
dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord  !  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy, 
my  tender  Juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working, 
my  tough  senior. 

Arm,  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth,  Why  tender  Juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm,  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we 
may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title 
to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my  say- 
ing apt;  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ? 

Arm,  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.    Wherefore  apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth,  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Arm,  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth,  I  will  prabe  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm,  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  sav,  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou 
heatest  my  blood. 

Moth.  1  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm,  1  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  lAtide,!  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary: 
crosses  love  not  him  ? 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the 
duke. 
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Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm, .  Impossible. 

Moth,  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning :  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  eamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both :  they  are  both  the  varnish  of 
a  complete  man. 

Moth,  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the 
gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth,  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study? 
Now,  here  is  three  studied  ere  youll  thrice  wink; 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and 
study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will 
tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  [Aside.']  To  prove  yoa  a  cypher. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  con&ss  I  am  in  love ;  and,  as 
it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a 
base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humour 
of  afiection  would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate 
thought  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  prisoner,  and  ransom 
him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a  new  devised  courtesy. 
I  think  scorn  to  sigh :  methinks,  I  should  out-swear 
Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy.  What  great  men  have 
been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules !— More  authority,  dear 
boy,  name  more;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be 
men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates 
on  his  back',  like  a  porter,  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Samson ! 
I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst 
me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too.  Who  was 
Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth  ? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  tour,  or  the  three,  or  the  two,  or 
one  of  the  foiu*. 

Arm,  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Moth.  Of  the  searwater  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but 
to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  had 
small  reason  for  it.   He,  surely,  afiected  her  for  her  wit 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked 
under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother*s  tongue, 
assist  me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty,  and 
poetical  1 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred. 

And  fears  by  pale  white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 


Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad^  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beggar  ? 

Mo^,  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since,  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be 
found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  the 
writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I 
may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent 
Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park 
with  the  rational  hind  Costard :  she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  lAside,'}  To  be  whipped;  and  yet  a  better 
love  than  my  master. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy:  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 

Arm,  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear,  till  this  company  be  past. 
Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquknetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep  Cos- 
tard safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight,  nor 
no  penance ;  hut  a'  must  fast  three  days  a  week.  For 
this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park;  she  is 
allowed  for  the  day-woman.     Fare  you  welL 

Arm.  1  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Maid. 

Jaq,  Man. 

Ajnn.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  1  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you. 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  ofiTences,  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it 
on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  puni^ed. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain :  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave :  away ! 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir :  I  will  fast,  being 
loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose :  thou  shalt 
to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  deso- 
lation that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look 
upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their 
words ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing :  I  thank  God 
I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man,  and  therefore 
I  can  be  quiet  [Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  1  do  afiect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot, 
which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn,  (which 
is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood)  if  I  love ;  and  how 
can  that  be  true  love,  which  is  falselv  attempted  ?  Love 
is  a  familiar ;  love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but 
love.  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an 
excellent  strength  :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and 
he  had  a  very  good  wit  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard 
for  Hercules'  dub,  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a 
Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not 
serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello 
he  regards  not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy,  but 
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his  glory  is,  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust,  rapier! 
be  still,  drum  \  for  3'our  armiger  is  in  love ;  yea,  he 
loveth.    Assist  me  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for. 


I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnet-maker.   Devise  wit,  write 
pen,  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Exit, 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Park.    A  Pavilion 
and  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  of  France^  Rosaline,  Maria, 
Katharine,  Bo  yet,  Lord$^  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet,  NoW|  madam,  smnmon   up   your  clearest 
spirits. 
Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends, 
To  whom  he  sends,  and  what's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre  ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain,  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Prin,  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter *d  by  base  rale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
I  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
I  But  now  to  task  the  tasker. — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  movine  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend, 
like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  hi^h  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  [ExU. 

Prim.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  wiUi  this  virtuous  duke  ? 

1  Lord.  LongavUle  is  one. 

Prm,  Know  you  the  man? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam :  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridee,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd ; 
WeU  fitted  in  the  arts ;  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil. 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  eage  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is't  so  ? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  know. 

Prin.  Such  shortrliv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest? 


Kath,  The  young  Dumaine,  a  well-accomplished 
youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill. 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alenpon's  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Boe.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him  :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withaL 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest, 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies  I  are  they  all  in  love. 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet 

Be-enter  Boyet. 

Prin,  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Bovet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 
And  he,  and  his  competitors  in  oath, 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt, 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field. 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court, 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [^The  kuUet  nuuk. 

.  Enter  Kino,  Longaville,  Dumaine,  Biron,  and 

Attendanti. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Na- 
varre. 

Prin.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome  I 
have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be 
yours,  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be 
mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then.   Conduct  me  thither. 

King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady :  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord  I  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  worla,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  else. 

Ki^g.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  nis  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where  now  his  baowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping : 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  m  my  suit    [^Givee  a  paper. 

King,  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may.     [Beadi, 
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Prin,  You  will  the  sooner  that  1  were  away. 
For  you'll  prove  perjur'd,  if  *  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron,  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Bos,  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Biron,  I  know  you  did. 

Bos. '  How  needless  was  it,  then, 

To  ask  the  question ! 

Biron,  You  must  not  he  so  quick. 

Bos.  'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such 
questions. 

Biron,  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  'twill  tire. 

Bos,  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron,  What  time  o'  day  ? 

Bos,  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron,  Now  fair  befal  your  mask ! 

Bos,  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers! 

Biron,  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 

Bos,  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron,  Nay,  then  will  I  beeone. 

Kinff,  Madam,  your  father  nere  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum, 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have) 
Receiv'd  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  eive  up  our  rieht  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
An  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  and  not  demands. 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 
And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent. 
Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 
From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 
A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason  in  my  breast, 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin,  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King,  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back. 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin,  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum  from  special  oflicers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 
King,  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet,  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come, 
Whet-e  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King,  It  shall  suflice  me :  at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand. 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  within  my  gates ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  n'ee  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again. 


Prin,  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 
grace ! 

King,  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

[^Exeunt  King  and  his  train, 

Biron,  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart. 

Bos,  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  it. 

Biron,  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Bos.  Is  the  fool  sick? 

Biron,  Sick  at  the  heart. 

Bos.  Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Bos,  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron,  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye  ? 

Bos.  No  pointf  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life. 

Bos.  And  yours  from  long  living. 

Biron,  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.      [Stands  hack. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word.    What  lady  is  that 
same  ?  [  Coming  forward. 

Boyet,  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum,  A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you  well. 

\ExU. 

Long.  I   beseech  you  a  word.     What  is  she  in 
the  white  ?  [Coming  forward, 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the 
•  light 

Long,  Perchance,  light  in  the  light.     I  desire  her 
name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire  that, 
were  a  shame. 

Long,  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  7 

Boyet,  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long,  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet,  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir :  that  may  be^     [Exit  Long. 

Biron,  that's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 

[Commg  forward. 

Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron,  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  O !  you  are  welcome,  sir.    Adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

[Exit  BiaoN. — Ladies  unnuuk. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad- cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Bo^et.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prtn.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Boyet.  1  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 

Mar,  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet,  And  wherefore  not  ships  7 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar,  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish 
the  jest? 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Ojfering  to  Hss  her. 

Mar.  rlTot  so,  gentle  beast 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 

Mar.  To  mv  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  janghng;   but,  gendes, 
agree. 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men,  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  stiU  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
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Prin,  With  what? 

BoyeL  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prill,  Your  reason  ? 

Bojfet,  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  yoiur  print  impressed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methought,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tend*ring  their  own  worth,  from  where  they  were 

glass'd. 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass*d. 
His  race's  own  margin  did  quote  such  amazes. 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 


rU  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 

An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prill.  Come  to  our  pavilion  :  Boyet  is  dispos'd — 

BoyeL  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye 
hath  disclos'd. 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Eoa,  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak 'st 
skilfully. 

Mar.  He  is  Cupid  *s  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of 
him. 

Ro9.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her  father 
is  but  grim. 

Boyet,  Do  you  hear,  my  road  wenches  ? 

Mar,  No. 

Boyet,  What  then,  do  you  see  ?' 

Ros,  Ay,  our  wav  to  be  gone. 

Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me.     [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Arm  ado  and  Moth. 

Song.  See,  my  love. 

Arm.  Warble,  child :  make  passionate  my  sense  of 
hearing. 

Moth.  ConeoUnel (Amato  bene.)         [Sinying. 

Arm.  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years :  take  this 
key,  give  enlamment  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festi- 
nately  hither ;  f  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 
brawl  ? 

Ann.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master ;  but  to  jig  off  a 
tone  at  the  tongue *s  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet, 
humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye-lids ;  sigh  a  note, 
and  sing  a  note ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you 
swallowed  love  with  singing  love  ;  sometime  through 
the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love ; 
with  your  hat  penthouse-like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your 
eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly's  doub- 
let, like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket, 
like  a  man  after  the  old  painting  ;  and  keep  not  too 
long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are 
complements,  these  are  humours;  these  betray  nice 
wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these,  and 
make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note,  men  ?)  that  most 
are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth,  By  my  pain  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  O,— but  0,» 

Moth.  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and 
your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But  have  you  forgot 
your  love  ? 

Ann.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three  I 
will  prove. 

Arm*  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live :  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without, 
upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  because  your 
heart  cannot  come  by  her;  in  heart  you  love  her, 
because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her ;  and  out  of  heart 


you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy 
her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain :  he  must  carry  me  a 
letter. 

Moth,  A  messenger  well  sympathised :  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha  I  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 

Arm,  The  way  is  but  short.    Away  ! 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth.  Minime,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  ? 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  I 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he  :— 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee.     [Exit. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  lair  of 
grace ! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Moist-eyed  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  return 'd. 

Re-enter  Moth  with  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master!  here's  a  Costard  broken 
in  a  shin. 

^nii.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come, — thy  V  envoy; 
— begin. 

Cott.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V  envoy  .'no  salve  in 
them  all,  sir :  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain !  no 
Venvoy^  no  V envoy :  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly 
thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes 
me  to  ridiculous  smiling.  O,  pardon  me,  my  stars ! 
Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvoy,  and  the 
word  r envoy  for  a  salve  ? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not  V envoy 
a  salve  t 

Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse,  to 
make  plain 
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Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  uin. 
I  will  CKBinple  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  atill  at  oddi,  being  hut  three. 
There's  the  moral :  now  the  renvoi/. 

Moth.  I  will  add  the  Fenvou,    Say  the  rooral  again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humhie-bee, 

Were  Btill  at  oddi,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

And  Btay'd  the  odds  by  making  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with 
my  /'eni>o«. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  atill  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
Staying  the  odds  by  making  four. 
A  good  Fenvov. 
itolk.  Ending  in  the  goose ;  would  you  desire  more  t 
Coil.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 
that's  flat- 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 
Let  me  see,  a  fat  Fenvog ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come   hither,    come   hither.     How  did   this 
argument  begin? 
i.  By  saying  ihati 
Then  call'd  you  for  the  V 

Cott.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your 
argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  I'tneoy,  the  goose  that  yon  bought. 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm,  But  tell  me ;  how  wu  there  a  Costard  broken 
in  a  shin  I 
Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
C«*t.  Thou  host  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth :  I  will  speak 
that  fenvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 
Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 
Coif.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 
Arm.  Sirrah  Coatard,  marry,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 
Cost.  O !  marry  me  to  one  Frances  t — I  smell  some 
rtmiwy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at 
liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person  :  thou  wert  immured, 
restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cotl.  IVue,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  pui^ationt 
and  let  me  be  loose. 

Arm,  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  free  from 
durance;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  tbee  nothing 
but  this :  bear  this  significant  [Givtny  a  Uller.']  to  the 
country  maid  Jaquenetta.    There  is  remuneration  ;  for 
the  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  depen- 
dents.    Moth,  follow.  [ffif. 
Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 
\_Exil. 
CmI.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  fleshl  my  incony 
Jew!— 
Now  will  [  look  to  his  remuneration.    Remuneration ! 
01  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings:  three 
farthings,  remuneration,— "  What't  the  price  of  this 
inkle  I  A  penny. — No,  I'll  give  you  a  remuneration : " 
why,  it  carries  it. — EUmuneration ! — why,  it  is  a  fairer 
name  than   French  crown.     I  will  never  buy  and  sell 
out  of  this  word. 


Biron,  O,   my   good   knave  Costard!   exceedingly 

well  meL 

Coil,  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may 
a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  I 

Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration! 

Co4t.  Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing.    ISkotBtHg  U. 

Biron.  O I  why  then,  three-farthing-worth  of  tuk. 

Coil.  I  thank  your  worship.     God  be  wi'  you. 

£iron.  O,  stay,  slave  I  1  must  employ  thee  : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cotl.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sirT 

Biron.  0 1  this  afternoon. 

Coil.   Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir.     Fare  you  well. 

Biron,  O !  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cotl.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Coil.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.   Hark,  slave. 
It  is  but  this.— 

The  princess  cornea  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her  :  ask  for  her. 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon  :  go. 

SGivei  him  money, 
on  !  better  than 
remuneration ;  eleven-pence  tarthing  better.  Most 
sweet  guerdon ! — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print. — Guerdon 
— remuneration  1  [^Exil. 

Biron.  O ! — And  I,  forsooth,  in  love  1  I,  that  have 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable, 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 
Tlian  whom  no  mortal  so  msgnilicent ! 
This  wbimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy  j 
This  senior-junior,  giant-uwarf,  Dan  Cupid; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces. 
Sole  imperator,  acid  great  general 
Of  trotting  panton,  (O  my  little  heart !) 
And  1  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  tield. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  t 
What!     I  lovei  I  sue  1  I  seek  a  wife! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame, 
.4nd  never  going  aright;  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
Nay,  to  be  peijur'd,  which  is  wont  of  all; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all; 
A  witty  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Thoueb  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her  '.  to  watch  for  her  I 
To  pray  for  her .'  Go  to ;  it  ii  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  mi^t. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  prey,  tue,  and  groan : 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  [£xif. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine, 
BoYET,  Lordtf  Attendants f  and  a  Foretter. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

Bouet,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 

Prtn,  Whoe'er  a'  was,  a'  show'd  a  mounting  mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush, 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin,  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak 'st  the  fairest  shoot. 

For,  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin,  What,  what?  first  praise  me,  and  again  say,  no? 
O,  short-liv'd  pride !    Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe ! 

For,  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prift.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now : 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true. 

{^Givinff  him  money. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prtfi.  See,  see !  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 
O  heresy  in  faith,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow : — now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
,  If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 
Hat  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes : 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  Uie  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Bmfet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prin,  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cott.  God  dig-you-den  all.    Pray  you»  which  is  the 
head  Iftdy? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that 
have  no  heads. 

Coit.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 
Co$t.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest?  it  is  so;  truth 
is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  shoidd  be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Prin.  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your  will? 
Coet.  I  have  a  letter,  from  monsieur  Biron  to  one 
lady  Rosaline.  \_Crimng  it. 

Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter !  he's  a  good  friend 
of  mine. 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon.  [Handing  it  to  him. 

Boget.  I  am  hound  to  serve. — 


This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  importeth  none  here : 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  rReads,^  "  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is 
most  infallible ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  trdth 
itself,  that  thou  art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair, 
beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself,  have 
commiseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnani- 
mous and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon 
the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Penelophon; 
and  ne  it  was  that  might  rightly  say,  venif  vidi,  vici; 
which  to  anatomize  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and 
obscure  vulgar  I)  videlicet,  he  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came :  he  came,  one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  three. 
Who  came  ?  the  king ;  Why  did  he  come  ?  to  see ; 
Why  did  he  see  ?  to  overcome  :  To  whom  came  he  ? 
to  the  beegar;  What  saw  he?  the  beggar;  Whom 
overcame  he  ?  the  beggar.  The  conclusion  is  victory : 
on  whose  side  ?  the  king's :  the  captive  is  enriched  : 
on  whose  side  ?  the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a 
nuptial :  on  whose  side  ?  the  king's  ? — no,  on  both  in 
one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king,  for  so  stands  the 
comparison ;  thou  the  begear,  for  so  witnesseth  thy 
lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love  ?  I  may.  Shall 
I  enforce  thy  love  ?  I  could.  Shall  I  entreat  thy 
love  ?  I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ? 
robes;  for  tittles?  titles;  for  thyself?  me.  Thus, 
expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my 
eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 
'*  Thine,  in  Uie  dearest  design  of  industry, 

'*  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 
"  Tlius  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  thatstandest  as  his  prey ; 

Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 
And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 

But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Prin,  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 
this  letter? 
What  vane  ?  what  weather-cock  ?  did  you  ever  hear 
better? 

Boyet  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  but  I  remember  the  style. 

Prin,  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  ^oing  o'er  it  erewhile. 

Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here 
in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter  ? 

Coat.  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prtfi.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it? 

Catt.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 

Coit,  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine. 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

Prin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come,  lords, 
away. — 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  .suitor?  who  is  the  suitor? 

Rot.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Bot.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns;  but  if  thou 
I  marry. 
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Finely  put 
Bo4.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
Bogtt.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Jio4.  If  we  choose  by   the   horns,  yoimelf:  come 

Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! — 
Jiar.  You  itill  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 

itrikea  at  the  brow. 
Sojfet.  But   she   herself  is  hit  lower.     Have  I  hit 


Bo,.  Shall  I  G 
Ihat  V 


upon  thee  with  sn  old  saying, 
n  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it! 

Boytt.  So  I  may  aniwer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that 
was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a 
little  wench,  aa  touching  the  hit  it. 

JIo(.         Thau  conif  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 

Thou  eanit  not  hit  il,  my  good  man. 
Boftl.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 

An  I  eattnol,  another  can. 

[Ejxunl  Roi.  and  Katr. 
Cotl.  By  my  troth,  moat  pleaaant:  how  both  did 

fit  It! 
Mar.  A.  mark  marvelloiia  well  abot,  for  they  both 

did  hit  iL 
Boyet.  A.  mark !  0 .'  mark  but  that  mark :  a  mark, 
■ays  my  lady. 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  iu't,  to  mete   at,   if  it 

Mar.  Wide  o' the  bow  hand:  i'faith,  your  hand  ii  out. 
Cotl,  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er 

hit  the  clout. 
Boj/tl.  An  if  my  hand  he  ont,  then  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cott.  Then  will  she  get  the  upahot  by  cleBvingthepin. 
Mar.  Come,   come,  you  talk   greanly;   your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Ceil.  Sbe'g  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir;  chal- 
lenge her  to  bowl. 
Bogel.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Good  night,  my 
good  owl.  [Exeunt  Botet  orJ  Maria. 

Cott.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  !  a  most  simple  clown  1 
Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  hare  put  him  down ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  \  most  incony  vulgar  wit! 
When  it  comes  lo  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  aa  it 

were,  ao  fit. 
Armado  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  moat  dninly  man  ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan  ! 
To  aee  him  kiss  Ilia  hand !  and  how  most  aweetly  a' 

Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  hia  pasaion  to  declare. 
And  bia  page  o'  t'  other  aide,  that  handful  of  amall  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  ii  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola  I  [Shouting  vrithin. 

[Exit  CoaTAftO. 
SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  HotopEaNEs,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  DutL. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the 
leslimoiiv  of  u  good  coiiacieiice. 

Hot,  The  deer  waa,  as  you  know,  aanguit, — in 
blood;  ripe  as  the  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like 
a  jewel  in  ibe  ear  of  cah, — the  afcy,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven ;  and  anon  fnlleth  like  a  crab,  on  the  face  of 
terra,— 1\k  anil,  the  land,  the  earlh. 

Nalh.  Truly,  master  Holofemea,  the  epitheta  are 
iweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least:  but,  sir,  1 
assure  ye.  It  waa  a  buck  of  ihe  first  head. 

H<A.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 


DuIL  'Twas  not  a  hand  credo,  'twas  a  pricket. 
Hoi.  Moat  barbarouB  intimation!  yet  a  kind  of 
siuuation,  aa  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  explication ; 
faeere,  aa  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  oitealwe,  lo 
show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — aller  his  undressed, 
unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather 
uotettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion, — tc 
■ert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Didl.  I  said,  the  deer  waa  not  a  haud  credo :  'twaa 

a  pricket. 

HoL  'Twice  sod  simplicity,  bit  coctut ! — 

O,  thou  monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  tbou 

look  I 
Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  daiotie*  that  are 
bred  in  a  book  ; 
He  hath  not  eBtpaper,asit  were;  hehathnotdrunkink: 
His  intellect  is  not  replenished  ;  he  is  only  an  animal 

not  to  think. 
Only  senaible  in  the  duller  patts;  and  such  barren 

Are  set  before  us,  that  we  thankful  should  be 
Which  we,  having  taste  and  feeling,  are  for  those 

parts  that  do  fructify  in  ua  more  than  he : 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiacreet, 

or  a  fool. 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  set  him  in 

But,  omne  bent,  aay  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind. 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  Ihe  wind. 

Dull.  You  two  are  book  men :  can  you  tell  by  yout 
wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not 
weeks  old  aa  yet? 

HoL  Doelitmni,  good  man   Dull ;  Dictynna,  good 
man  Dull. 

DuU.  What  il  Dictynna  t 

Nalh.  A  title  to  PhtEhe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

HoL  He  moon  was  a  moulh  old  when  Adam  « 


And  raught  n 


0  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  fiv»- 


The  alluaion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

DulL  'Tis  true  indeed :  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

HoL  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allu- 
sion hold*  in  (he  exchange. 

Dnll.  And  I  aay  the  palluaion  holda  in  the  t 
change,  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  montli  utd ;  a 
1  say  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  princess  kiU'd. 

lial.  Sir  Nathaniel,  wilt  you  bear  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  uf  the  deer?  and,  to  humour  the 
ignorant,  I  have  call'd  the  deer  the  princess  kill'd,  a 

Nalh.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge  ;  so  it 
shall  please  V«u  to  abrogate  acurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  tlie  letter,  for  it  argues 
facility.  [Readt. 

The  preyful  princm  pierc  'd  and  prick' da  pretty  pleanng 

Sont  tag,  a  tore  ;  but  not  a  tore,  till  noia  made 
tenth  thooting. 

The  doge  did  yell ;  put  I  to  tore,  then  lorel  jumpi  from 
thicket; 

Or  pricket  tore,  or  elte  tore!  ;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If, ore  be  lore,  then  I  to  tore  maktifflu  tore,  ;  0  tore  I! 
Of  one  tore  1  an  hundred  make,  byaadingbul  one  more  I. 

Nalh.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  be  clawa  him 
with  a  talent.  [Atide, 

HoL  Thii  il  a  gift  that  t  have,  simple,  simple;  a 
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foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes, 
objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions : 
these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished 
in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the 
mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  those 
in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may 
my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under  you : 
you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  MehereU!  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction :  if  their  daughters  be  capa- 
ble, I  will  put  it  to  them ;  but,  mr  iopU,  qui  pauca 
hqmiur.    A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 
Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 
IfoL  Master  person, — quari  pers-on.     An  if  one 
should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one? 

Cott.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likest 
to  a  hogshead. 

HoL  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  eood  lustre  of  con- 
ceit in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl 
enough  for  a  swine :  'tis  pretty ;  it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me 
this  letter :  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me 
from  Don  Armado  :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 
HoL  Fauite,  precor  geUda  quando  pectu  omne  mb 
mnbrd 
Ruminat, — and  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  !     I 
may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  V-enice : 
^-Venegia,  Fenegia, 
Chi  non  te  nede,  non  te  pregia* 
Old  Mantuan  I  old   Mantuan  1     Who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. — 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  f  or,  rather, 
aa  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  soul,  verses  7 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
HoL  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse :  lege, 
damme. 

Nath.  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear 
to  love  ? 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  FUfaithfid  prove  ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
bowed, 
Stu^  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would  eon^ 
prehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice. 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend; 
AU  ianorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire. 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  votce  his  dreadful 
thunder, 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial,  as  thou  art,  0  !  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praue  with  such  an  earthly 

tongue! 
Hoi.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the 
accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here  are  only 
numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret. .  Ovidius  Naso  was 
the  man :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out 
the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  inven- 
tion ?  Imitatinff  is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his 
master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  trained  horse  his  rider. 
But  damosella,  virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you  ? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the 
i>tnuige  queen's  lords. 


HoL  I  will  overglance  the  superscript  "To  the 
snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline.*' 
I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the 
nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written 
unto :  "  Your  ladyship's,  in  all  desired  employment, 
Biron."  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries 
with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a 
sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally,  or 
by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and 
go,  my  sweet :  deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand 
of  the  king;  it  may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy 
compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  witn  me. — Sir,  God  save 
your  life! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
veiy  religiously ;  and,  aa  a  certain  father  saith 

Ilol.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear  colour- 
able colours.  But,  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they 
please  you,  sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi,  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mine  ;  where,  if  before  repast  it  shall  please 
you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid  child 
or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuto;  where  I  will 
prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savour- 
ing of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.  I  beseech  your 
society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too;  for  society  (saith  the 
text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hoi.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes 
it. — Sir,  [7*0  Dull,]  I  do  invite  you  too:  you  shall 
not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba.  Away !  the  gentles  are 
at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— Another  part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  cours- 
ing myself:  they  have  pitch  *d  a  toil;  I  am  toiling  in 
a  pitch — ^pitch  that  defiles.  Defile?  a  foul  word. 
Well,  set  uiee  down,  sorrow  I  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool 
said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool.  Well  proved,  wit ! 
By  the  lord,  this  love  b  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ; 
it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep.  Well  proved  aeain  o*  mj  side ! 
I  will  not  love ;  if  I  do,  hang  me :  i'faith,  I  will  not 
O !  but  her  eye, — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I 
would  not  love  her !  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I 
do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat 
By  heaven,  I  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme, 
and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme, 
and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my 
sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it, 
and  the  lady  hath  it:  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin, 
if  the  other  three  were  in.  Here  comes  one  witn  a 
paper :  God  give  him  grace  to  groan  I 

[Oets  up  into  a  tree. 
Enter  the  King,  with  a  paper. 

King.  Ay  me ! 

Biron.  [Aside."]  Shot,  by  heaven ! — Ptoceed,  sweet 
Cupid:  thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy  bird-bolt 
under  the  left  pap. — In  iaith,  secrets ! — 

King.  [Beads.]  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thine  eye^eams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  dew  of  mght  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows  : 
Nor  shines  the  stiver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
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Az  doih  thy  face  through  tears  cf  mine  give  light; 

Thou  shm*st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep  : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee  ; 

So  rtdest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  sweu  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses^  and  still  make  me  weep. 
0  queen  of  queens,  how  far  thou  dost  excel. 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  teU, 
How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?    Til  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.     Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

JSnter  Lonoaville,  with  a  paper. 
What,  Longaville  I  and  reading  ?  listen,  ear. 

4  Steps  aside. 
^  ,         ly  likeness, 

one  more  fool  appear  f 
Long.  Ay  me  I  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron.  {^Aside.'}  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  peijure, 

wearing  papers. 
King.  [AsideT]  in  love,  I  hope.     Sweet  fellowship 

in  shame ! 
Biron,  ^Aside.']  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the 

name. 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  heen  periur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  {^Aside.^  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort :  not  hy 
two  that  I  know. 
Thou  mak*st  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hanes  up  simplicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move. 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.  {^Aside."}  O I  rhymes  are  guaids  on  wanton 
Cupid's  hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go.—    ^He  reads  the  sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  cf  thine  eye, 

*  Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument^ 
Persuade  my  heart  to  tlds  false  perjury  t 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishmenL 
A  woman  /forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gam'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
ExhaTst  this  vapour-vow;  in  thee  it  is: 

If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  ts  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
Biron,  [Aside.']  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes 
flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
Gc^  amend  us!  God  amend  us!  we  are  much  out  o' 
the  way. 

Enter  Dumainb,  with  a  paper. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — ^Company !  stay. 

{^Steps  aside. 
Biron.   [Aside.']  All  hid,  all  hid;  an  old  infant 
play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o*er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill  I  O  heavens !  I  have  my  wish : 
Dumaine  transform 'd  ?  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish. 
Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 
Biron,  [Aside.]  O most  profane  coxcomb! 
Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 
Biron.  [Aside.']  By  earth,  she  is  most  corporal ;  there 

you  lie. 
Ihm.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted. 


Biron.  [Aside.]  An  amber-colour'd  raven  was  well 

noted. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Stoops,  I  say : 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum,  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron.  [Aside.']   Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no 

sun  must  shine.  * 

Dum.  O,  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
Long,  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine ! 

King.  [Aside.]  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.    Is  not  that 

a  ^ood  word  ? 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 
Biron.  ^ Aside.]  A  fever  in  your  blood?  why,  then 
incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 
Dum.  Once  more  I'll  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can 

vary  wit 
Dum.  On  a  day,  alack  the  day  ! 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  ftnr, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  *gan  passage  find; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish*d  himseff  the  heaven* s  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  I 
But  alack  !  my  hand  is  sworn, 
Ne*er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn: 
Vow,  alack!  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  ; 
Thou  for  whom  great  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were  ; 
And  deny  himse^for  Jove, 
7\imina  mortal  for  thy  love. 
This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  lasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longavule, 
Were  lovers  too !  Ill,  to  example  ill, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  peijur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
Long.  [Advancing.]  Dumaine,  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  he  o'erheara,  and  taken  napping  so. 
King.  [Advancing.]  Come,  sir,  blush  you:  as  his 
your  case  is  such ; 
Yop  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  .shrouded  in  this  bush, 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  ffuilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion, 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  yon,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ay  me !  says  one ;  O  Jove !  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ; 

[To  Long. 
And  Jove  for  your  love  would  infringe  an  oath. 

fTo  DUMAIME. 
hear 
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Faith  infringed,  wliich  sucli  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  I 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  hate  him  know  so  much  hy  me.  ^ 
JSiron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

{^Coming  down  from  the  tree. 
Ah,  eood  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me. 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love} 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
You'll  not  he  perjur*d,  'tb  a  hateful  thing : 
Tush !  none  hut  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not*asham'd?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  he  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O !  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I 

0  me !  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  I 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

Where  lies  thy  grief?    O I  tell  me,  eood  Dumaine : 

And,  gende  LongaviUe,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

And  where  my  liege's  ?  all  about  the  breast  :— 

A  caudle,  ho  I 

JTtHf .  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  ? 

Biron,  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you : 
I,  that  am  honest;  1,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

WiUi  men,  like  men  of  strange  mconstancy. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  t 

Or  groan  for  love?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 

In  pruning  me  ?    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 

WiU  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  a  limb  ? —  [  Going. 

Khtg,  Soft!  Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

Biron,  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 
Enter  Jaquenbtta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

King.  What,  peasant,  hast  thou  there? 

(Uut  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here? 

Cott.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.   I    beseech   your   grace,  let   this   letter  be 
read: 
Oiffparson  misdoubts  it;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

Kmg.  Kron,  read  it  over.    [Biron  readt  the  letter. 
Where  had*st  thou  it  ? 

Jaq.  Of  Costard. 

King.  Where  had'st  thou  it? 

Coet.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

King.  How  now!  what  is  in  you?  why  dost  thou 
tear  it  ? 

Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy:  your  grace  needs 
not  fear  it  ?  [^Tearing  it. 

Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 
let's  hear  it. 

Dum.  It  is  Biron 's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

IPicking  up  the  pieces. 


Biron.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead  I  [7b  Costard.] 
you  were  horn  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty !  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to 
make  up  the  mess. 
He,  he,  and  you,  and  you  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O I  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shaU  tell  you  more. 
Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 
King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away ! 

Cott.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors 
stay.  [^Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 

Biron.  Sweet  loras,  sweet  lovers,  O !  let  us  embrace. 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 
Young  blood  doth  yet  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of 

thine? 
Biron.  Did  they  ?  quoth  you.    Who  sees  the  hea- 
venly Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  stricken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majestv  ? 

King.  What  seal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee  now  ? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon, 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron. 
0 1  but  for  my  love,  dav  would  turn  to  night 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity, 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  0 !  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off*  fifty,  lookmg  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  cratch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O!  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 
King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Biron.  U  ebpny  hke  her?    O  wood  divine  I 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O !  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 
No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
JTuMr.  O  paradox !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
llie  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  shade  of  night; 
And  beauty's  best  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt^  resembling  spirits  of 
liffht 
O !  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  tums  the  fashion  of  these  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  paintmg  now, 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
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Dum,  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweeperB  black. 
Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright. 
King,  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
Dum,  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light 
Blron,  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  Twere  good,  yours  did ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you 

rlain, 
find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

Biron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here. 

King,  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 

Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stufi*  so  dear. 

Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love:  myfoot  and  her  face  see. 

Biron,  O !  if  the  streets  were  paved  ^rith  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Dum,  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 

King,  But  what  of  this  ?    Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 

Biron.  01  nothing  so  sure;  and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn. 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat :  and,  good  Biron,  now 
prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum,  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this  evil. 

Long,  O !  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 

Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron,  O !  'tis  more  than  need.— 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms. 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; — 
To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young^ 
And  abstmence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  took  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes. 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  ac^unct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is : 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O !  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords. 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich 'd  you  with? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain. 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practiBers, 


Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power. 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  b  stopp'd : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour  is  not  love  a  Hercules,      * 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 

And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs ; 

O !  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humanity. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 

Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear. 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love. 

Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men, 

Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women. 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men. 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves, 

Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 

It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn ; 

For  chanty  itself  fulfils  the  law. 

And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 

King,  Saint  Cupid,  then  1  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field ! 

Biron.   Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them, 
lords  I 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advis'd. 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long,  Now  to  plain-dealing :  lay  these  glozes  by. 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King,  And  win  them  too :  therefore,  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron,  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them 
thither; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.    In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King,  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron,   AUons!   aUom! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 
com; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treastire.  [Exeunt, 
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SC£N£  I.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Doll. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  tufficit, 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at 
dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious;  pleasant 
without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impttdency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  without  heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quondam 
day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled, 
nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hot,  Nom  honunem  tanquam  te:  his  humour  is 
lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his 
eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general 
Mhaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is 
too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Natk,  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

{^Drawt  out  his  tahMtook, 

HoL  He  dnweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbositv 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such 
fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-devise 
companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak 
dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt;  det,  when  he 
should  pronounce,  debt — d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t:  he 
clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour  vocatur 
nebour ;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  u  abhominable, 
(which  he  would  call  abominable,)  it  insinuateth  one 
of  tfuonta :  ne  intelUffis  domine  ?  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Naih,  Lttus  DeOf  bone  inteiUgo, 

Hoi.  Bone?  —  hone,  for  bene:  Priseian  a  little 
scistch'd ;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath,  Fidesne  quis  venit  t 

HoL  Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Chirrah !  [To  Moth. 

HoL  Quote  Chirrah,  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

HoL  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  O !  they  have  lived.  long  on  the  alms-basket 
of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee 
for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as 
honorijicahilitudtnitafibus :  thou  art  easier  swallowed 
than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth,  Peace  I  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  [To  Hol. J  are  yon  not  letter'd  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  ne  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. — 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  the  horn  on  his  head? 

Hol.  Ba,  fueriiia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba!  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn.-— You 
hear  his  learning. 

Hol.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  yon  repeat 
them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hol.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i.— 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it ;  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  tne  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick 
and  home :  it  rejoiceth  mv  inteUect ;  true  wit  f 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is 
wit-old. 

HoL  What  IB  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hol.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  ihy  ffig. 

Moth.   Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I 


will  whip  about  your  infamy  eircum  eired,    A  gig  of 
a  cuckold's  horn ! 

Cost,  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread:  hold,  there  is 
the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  half- 
penny purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O ! 
an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert  but  my 
bastard,  what  a  jovfiil  father  would 'st  thou  make  me. 
Go  to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends, 
as  thev  say. 

HoL  O !  I  smell  false  Latin ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  praambula:  we  wiU  be  singled 
from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at 
the  large  house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Hol.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

Hol.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and 
affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion 
in  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude 
call  the  afternoon. 

Hol.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is 
liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon : 
the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do 
assure  you,  sir ;  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my 
familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  my  very  good  friend. — For 
what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass. — I  do  beseech 
thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ; — I  beseech  thee,  apparel 
thy  head: — and  among  other  important  and  most 
serious  designs, — and  of  great  import  indeed,  too, — 
but  let  that  pass ; — ^for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please 
his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my 
poor  shoulder,  and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus  dally 
with  my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio :  but,  sweet 
heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no 
fable:  some  certain  special  honours  it  pleaseth  his 
greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world ;  but  let  that  pass. — 
The  very  all  of  all  is,— but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore 
secrecy, — that  the  king  would  have  me  present  the 
princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostenta- 
tion, or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  fire-work. 
Now,  understanding  that  the  curate  and  your  sweet 
self  are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking 
out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal, 
to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  Wor- 
thies.---Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertain- 
ment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day, 
to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — ^the  king's  com- 
mand, and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned 
gentleman, — before  the  princess,  I  say,  none  so  fit  as 
to  present  the  nine  Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to 
present  them  ? 

HoL  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gen- 
tleman, Judas  Maccabeus ;  this  swain,  (because  of  his 
S^     eat  limb  or  joint,)  shall  pass  for  Pompey  the  great; 
e  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir ;  error :  he  is  not  quantity  enough 
for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end 
of  his  club. 

Hfd.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  present  Hei^ 
cules  in  minority :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be  stran- 
gling a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that 
purpose. 
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Moth,  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the  au- 
dience hiss,  you  may  cry,  ''Well  done,  Hercules! 
now  thou  crushest  tne  snake ! "  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace 
to  do  it. 

Arm,  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  ?•— 

HoL  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth,  Thrice-worthy  gentleman. 

Arm,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

ffoL  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antick, 
I  heseech  you,  to  follow. 

HoL  Via! — Goodman  Dull,  thou  hast  spoken  no 
word  all  this  while. 

DuU,  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi,  AUom!  we  will  employ  thee. 

DuU,  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so;  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tahor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  Uiem  dance 
the  hay. 

H6L  Most  dull,  honest  Dull.    To  our  sport,  away ! 

\jExcunt, 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Same.    Before 
the  Princess's  Pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and 
Maria,  with  pretente, 

Prin,  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  he  rich  ere  we  depart, 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  !— 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Mot,  Madam,  came  nothing  else  alone  with  that? 

Prin,  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes ;  as  much  love  in  rhyme, 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  mardn  ana  ail. 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Mot,  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head  wax ; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath,  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Bot,  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  nim :  a'  kill'd  your 
sister. 

Kath,  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  a'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died ; 
And  so  may  you,  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Eot,  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 
light  word  ? 

Kaih,  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark* 

Eoi,  We  need  more  lieht  to  find  your  meaning  out 

Kath,  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument 

Rot,  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath,  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Eot,  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light 

Kath,  You  weigh  me  not  ?— O !  that's  you  care  not 
for  me. 

Eot,  Great  reason ;  for,  past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd. 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Eot,  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  your's, 
My  favour  were  as  great:  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron. 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numbering  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  eround : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O !  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter. 

Prin,  Any  thing  like? 

Eot.  Much,  in  the  letters,  nothing  in  the  praise. 


Prin,  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath,  Fair  as  a  text  R  in  a  copy-book. 

Eot.  'Ware  pencils!  How?  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Prin.  A  pox  of  that  jest!  and  I  besbrew  all  shrows! 
But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumaine  ? 

Kath,  Madun,  this  glove. 

Prin,  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam ;  and,  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy. 
Vilely  compil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar,  This,  ana  these  pearls  to  me  sent  Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin,  I  think  no  less.   Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  misht  never  part 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers -so. 

Eot,  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O !  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek, 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  snape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests. 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  potently  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin,  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catch'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Eot,  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  ezceas, 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar,  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note. 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove  by  wit  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boyet. 

Prtfi.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

Boyet,  O!  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter,    Where's 
her  grace  ? 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet? 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounterers  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace.     Love  doth  approach  disguis*d, 
Armed  in  arguments :  you'll  be  surpris'd. 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence, 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  flyhence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !   What  are  they. 
That  charge  the  breach  against  us?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour. 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest, 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear; 
That  by  and  by  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
**  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear:" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  maiestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  **  an  anffel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 
The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 
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I  should  haire  feared  her,  had  she  heen  a  devil." 

With  that  all  laugh 'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Makinff  the  hold  wag  hy  their  praises  bolder. 

One  ruhb'd  his  elhow  thus,  and  fleer'd  and  swore 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

Another,  with  his  finger  ana  his  thumb, 

Cry'd  "  Via  I  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  come  :*' 

The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,  **  All  goes  well :" 

The  fourth  turn  d  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  sudden  tears. 

Prm,  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  f 

Bouet  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thus,— 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :  as  I  guess, 
Hieir  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance ; 
And  every  one  his  love-suit  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin,  And  will  they  so?  the  gallants  shall  be  task'd; 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face.— 
Hold  Rosaline ;  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  kinff  will  court  thee  for  his  dear : 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline.— 
And  change  you  favours,  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Rot,  Come  on  then :  wear  the  favours  most  in  sight. 

Kath,  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent  r 

Prin*  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mockerV)  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal. 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
with  visages  display 'd,  to  talk,  and  greet 

Roi,  But  shall  we  dance,  if  thev  oesire  us  to't  ? 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Bojfet,  Why,  tliat  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's 
heart. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part 

Prm.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  be  be  out 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[^TrumpeU  tound  within, 

Boyei,  The  trumpet  sounds :  be  mask'd,  the  maskers 

come.  [The  Ladies  moik. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Biron,  Lonoavillb,  and  Domains, 

m  Ru$nan  habits,  and  masked;  Motb,  Musicians, 

and  Attendants. 

Moth.  "  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth ! " 

Biron,  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata. 

Moth,  **  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

trhe  Ladies  turn  their  hacks  to  him. 
Hiat  ever  tum'd  their  backs  to  mortal  views ! " 

Biron,  "Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes." 

Moth,  **  That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  I 
Out—" 

Boyet.  True:  "out,"  indeed. 

Moth,    "Out   of  your   favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold  "— 


Biron.  "Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 
Moth.  "  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes, 
with  your  sun-beamed  eyes  " — 


Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet; 
You  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me 
out 

Biron,  Is  this  yourperfectness?  begone,  you  rogue. 

Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their  minds, 
Boyet 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet,  Wbat  woidd  you  with  the  princess? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros,  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 

Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  Whv,  tJiat  they  nave ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King,  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur 'dmany  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so :  ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  ?  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easilv  told. 

Boyet.  If,  to  come  hither  you  have  measmr'd  miles. 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell. 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet,  She  hears  herself. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'er^one. 
Are  n  umber 'd  m  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you  : 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it 

Ros.  My  face  is  out  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

Kiny.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do ! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Ros.  O,  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

Kiny.  Then,  in  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe  one 
change. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg ;  this  begging  is  not  strang:e. 

Ros.  Play,  music,  then  I  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Music  plays. 
Not  yet ; — ^no  dance :— thus  chanee  I  like  the  moon* 

Kiny,  Will  you  not  dance?    How  come  you  thus 
estranged  ? 

Ros.  You  took  the  moon  atfull,  butnow  she's  changed. 

Kiny.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays :  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 

Kiny,  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by 
chance, 
We'll  not  be  nice.    Take  hands : — ^we  will  not  dance. 

Kiny,  Why  take  we  hands  then  ? 

Ros,  Only  to  part  friends. — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

Kiny,  More  measure  of  this  measure  :  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselves  ?   What  buys  your  com- 
pany? 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

Kiny.  That  can  never  be. 
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Mot,  Then  cannot  we  be  bought ;  and  so  adieu. 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 
Ros.  In  private  then. 

King,  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that.  [^Theg  converse  apart. 
Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 

thee. 
Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar :  there  are  three. 
Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. — Well  run,  dice ! 
There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu. 

Since  you  can  cog.  111  play  no  more  with  you. 
Biron.  One  word  in  secret 
Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prin.  Gall  ?  bitter. 

Biron.         Therefore  meet.     {_They  converse  apart. 
Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  vrith  me  to  change  a  word  ? 
Mar.  Name  it. 
Dum.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so  ?  Fair  lord.*- 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  1*11  bid  adieu. 

{_Tkey  converse  apart. 
Kaih,  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  ? 
Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Kath.  O,  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 
Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Kaih.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman. — Is  not  veal  a 

calf? 
Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  t 
Kaih.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 

Kath.  No ;  I'll  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it :  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp 
mocks. 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 
Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 
Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Kath.  Bleat  softly  then  :  the  butcher  hears  you  cry. 

[They  converse  apart. 
Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  Keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 
Above  the  sense  of  sense,  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings. 
Fleeter  than  arrows,bullets,  wind,thought,8wifterthings. 
Ros.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids:  break  off, 

break  off. 
Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches:  you  have  simple  wits. 
\_Exeuni  King,  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and  Attendants. 

Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  ? 
Boyet.  Tu>ers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

pufTa  out. 
Bos.  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ;  fat,  fat. 
Prin.  O,  poverty  in  wit,  kill'd  by  pure  flout  I 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night, 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Eos.  O !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin,  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit 
Mar.  Dumaine  was  at  my  service,  and  bis  sword : 
No  point,  quoth  I :  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 


Kath,  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you,  what  he  call'd  me  ? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Mos.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps. 
But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  born. 

Mar.  Dumaine  b  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear. 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows ; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows  : 
Therefore,  change  favoiu^ ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin.  How  blow?  how  blow?  speak  to  be  understood. 

Boyet.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd,  •' 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shaneless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were,  ana  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prm,  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Kath.  and  Maria. 
Enter  the  JKino,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumaine, 

in  their  proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you!  Where  is  the  princess? 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent :  please  it  your  majesty. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

Boyet.  I  will;  and  so  will  she,  I  know, my  lord.  [Exit. 

Biron.  This  fellow  necks  up  wit  m  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please. 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetinp,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  erace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pms  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve : 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  :  why,  this  is  he^ 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can  :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet  ;  Rosaline, 
Maria,  Katharine,  and  Attendants. 
Biron.  See  where  be  comes  I — Behaviour,  what  wert 
thou. 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 
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King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day ! 
Prtft.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better :  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King.  We  come  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  voucnsafe  it,  then. 
Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me,  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  peijur'd  men. 
Kmg.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke ; 

I^e  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue ;  vice  you  should  have 
spoke. 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
Kina,  O !  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited ;  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear : 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game. 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam  !  Russians  1 
'Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  j 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Ro8.  Madam,  speak  true. — ^It  is  not  so,  my  lord : 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  these  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour, 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
l*hey  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle  sweet. 
Your  wit  makes  wise  thmgs  foolish :  when  we  greet, 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
hy  light  we  lose  light :  your  c^)acity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Rob.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye,— 
Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Rom.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron.  O !  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Ro§.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Rot.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore  ? 
Biron,  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand 

you  this  ? 
Ro9.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  case, 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried :  they'll  mock  us  now  down- 

riffht 
^Dmn.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord?     Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad  ? 
Rob.  Help!  hold  his  brows!   he'll  swoon.    Why 
look  you  pale  ?— - 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  per- 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?— 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 


And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song ; 
Tafiata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 
Figures  pedantical :  these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 
I  do  forswear  them ;  and  I  here  protest. 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God 
knows) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express 'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes  : 
And,  to  begin, — wench,  so  God  help  me,  la ! 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Bob.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you. 

Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft !  let  us  see : — 
Write  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us"  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin,  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 

Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Rob.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

Biron,  Peace !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Rob.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves :  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  trans 
gression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

King,  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin,  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 

King,  liiat  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace!  peace!  forbear: 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Rob.  Madam,  he  swore,  tnat  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin,  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  tne  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam?  bymylife,mytroih, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Rob,  By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 
Yon  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King,  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin,  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What !  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron,  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on't : — ^here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 
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Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaae-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  disposed. 
Told  our  intents  before ;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  are  again  forsworn — ^in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is :— and  might  not  you  [To  Botet. 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  7 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet,  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron,  Lol  he  is  tilting  straight.    Peace!    I  have 
done. 

Enter  Costard. 
Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Coit,  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know. 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cof<.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Co$L  Not  so,  sir;  under  correction,  sir,  I  hope,  it 
is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  we 

know  what  we  know  : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Btron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cott,  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it 
doth  amount. 

Biron,  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 

Cott.  O  Lord !  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cott.  O  Lord !  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors, 
sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own 
part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  pursent  one  man,— e'en 
one  poor  man— Pompion  the  great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  ? 

Cott.  It  pleased  them,  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pom- 
pion  the  great:  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the 
degree  of  the  Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cott,  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir:  we  will  take 
some  care.  [Exit  Costard. 

King,  Biron,  they  will  shame  us ;  let  them  not  ap- 
proach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and  'tis  some 
policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  com- 
pany. 

King,  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'ei^rule  you  now. 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents. 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 

Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm.  Anointed,   I   implore  so  much  expense   of 


thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a   brace   of 
words. 

[Armado  convertet  with  the  Kino,  and  deliver* 

a  paper  to  him. 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  A*  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

Arm.  That  s  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch ; 
for,  I  protest,  the  school-master  is  exceeding  fantasti- 
cal ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we  will  put  it, 
as  they  say,  to  fortuna  deUa  guerre^  I  wish  you  the 
peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement!  [Exit  Kkukdo. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  j?ood  presence  of  Wor- 
thies.    He  presents  Hector  of  Troy ;  the  swain,  Pom- 
pey  the  great;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander;  Armado 's 
page,  Hercules ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Maccabeus. 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 

Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King.  You  are  deceived ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest, 
the  fool,  and  the  boy: — 

Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  shecomes  amain. 
Enter  Costard  armed^for  Pompey. 

Cott.  "  I  Pompey  am, " 

Boytt.  You  lie,  you  ore  not  he. 

Cott.  "  I  Pompey  am, " 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker:  I  must  needs  be 
friends  with  thee. 

Cott.  <'  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big,—" 

Dum,  The  great. 

Cott.  It  is  great,  sir ;— '*  Pompey  su]:nam'd  the  great; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my 

foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast  I  here  am  come  by 

chance, 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "Thanks,  Pompey,"  I 
had  done. 

Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cott.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was 
perfect.     I  made  a  little  fault  in,  "great" 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the 
best  Worthy. 

Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Naih.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering 

mieht : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander.'* 

Boyet.   Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not;  for  it 
stands  too  right 

Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender- 
smelling  knight 

Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd. — Proceed,  good 
Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander;" — 

Boyet.  Most  true;  'tis  right:  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cott.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron,  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cott.  O!  sir,  [To  Nath.  J  you  have  overthrown  Ali- 
sander the  conqueror.  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the 
painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  that  nolds  his  poll- 
axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax :  he 
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wUl  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conaueror,  and  afeard  to 
speak  ?  run  away  for  shame,  Alisanaer.  [Nath.  retire»J] 
There,  an*t  shall  please  you :  a  foolish  mild  man ;  an 
honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd.  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler; 
but,  for  Alisander,  alas !  you  see,  how  'tis ; — a  little 
o'erparted. — But  there  are  Worthies  a  coming  will 
speak  their  mind  in  some  other  sort 

King,  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey.     lExU  Costard. 

£nt€r  HoLOPERNEs  armed,  for  Judag,  and  Moth 
armed,  for  Herctdet, 

HoL  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed 


And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  mamu. 
Quoniam,  he  seemetb  in  minority, 
Eigo,  I  come  with  this  apology.-* 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish.  lExit  Motb. 

HoL  "  Judas  I  am,"— 

Dmn,  A  Judas ! 

HoL  Not  Iscariot,  sir.— 
*'  Judas  I  am,  yclep'd  Maccabeus." 

i>ifm.  Judas  Maccabeus  dipt  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron.  A  kissing  traitor.— How  art  thou  prov'd  Judas  ? 

HoL  *<  Judas  lam,"— 

Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi,  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Boyei,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

HA.  Begin,  sir :  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron,  Well  foUow'd :  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

HoL  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi,  What  is  this  ? 

Boyet,  A  cittern  head. 

Dum,  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron,  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scyce  seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum,  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron,  St  George's  half-dieek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum,  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron,  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  oap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 
And  now  forward,  for  we  have  ]^ut  thee  in  countenance. 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  ou^-fac'd  them  all. 

Biron,  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet,  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nav,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Dum,  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron,   For  the  ass  to  the  Jud6?   give  it  him:-* 
Jud-as,  away. 

HoL  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet,  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas  1  it  grows  dark, 
he  may  stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been  baited ! 
Enter  Armado  armedf  for  Hector, 

Birom,  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles :  here  comes  Hector 
in  arms. 

Dum,  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will 
now  be  merry. 

King,  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet,  But  is  this  Hector? 

King,  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timber'd. 

Long,  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 

Dum,  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet,  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron,  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum,  He's  a. god  or  a  painter;  for  he  makes  faces. 


Arm,  **  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — " 

Dum.  A  gift  nutmeg. 

Biron,  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum,  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace! 
"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion ; 
A  man  so  breath 'd,  mat  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower, — " 

Dum,  That  mint 

Long,  That  columbine. 

Arm,  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long,  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Dum,  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm,  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten :  sweet 
chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he 
breathed,  he  was  a  man. — But  I  will  forward  with  my 
device.  Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

Prin,  Speak,  brave  Hector :  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm,  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  by  the  foot 

Dum,  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm,  "  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,"—- 
Be-enter  Costard,  m  haste,  unarmed. 

Cost,  The  party  is  gone :  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone ; 
she  is  two  months  on  ner  way. 

Arm,  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Coat,  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the 
poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick ;  the  child  brags 
m  her  belly  already :  'tis  yours. 

Arm,  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ? 
Thou  shalt  die. 

Cost,  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaquenetta 
that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hang'd  for  Pompey  that  is 
dead  by  him. 

Dum,  Most  rare  Pompey  ! 

Boyet,  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron,  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pom- 
pey I  Pompey  the  huge  I 

Dum,  Hector  trembles. 

Biron,  Pompey  is  moved.— More  Ates,  more  Ates ! 
stir  them  on  1  stir  them  on  ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron,  Ay,  if  a'  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
belly  than  wUl  sup  a  flea. 

Arm,  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost,  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man  :  I'll  slash ;  I'll  do  it  by  the  sword. — I  pray  you, 
let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum,  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies ! 

Cost,  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth, '  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat  ? 
What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm,  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made 
the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron,  What  reason  have  you  for't  ? 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt  I 
go  wool  ward  for  penance. 

Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  enjoin 'd  him  in  Rome  for 
want  of  linen ;  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore 
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noDe,  but  a  disbrclout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and  that  a' 
wean  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Monsieur  Mercade,  a  Messenger, 

Mer,  God  save  you,  madam. 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade, 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father— 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life  ! 

Mer,  Even  so :  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron,  Worthies,  away !    The  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath.  I 
have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of 
discretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[^Exeunt  Worthies, 

King,  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin,  Boyet,  prepare :  I  will  away  to-night 

King,  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin,  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious  lords. 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  vour  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.     Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue. 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain 'd. 

King,  The  extreme  parting  time  expressly  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  hb  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  deciaes 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  mucn  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin,  I  understand  you  not :  m^  griefs  are  dull. 

Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief ; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hadi  much  aeform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous,-* 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strangeness ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.    Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — ^fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  so  base, 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin,  We  have  receiv'd  vour  letters  full  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 


As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time. 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than 
jest. 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Roi.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin,  A  time,  meihinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  peijur'd  much. 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness ;  and  therefore  this. — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  wUl  do  au^ht,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  ofier  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudv  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  by  these  deserts. 
And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part. 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King,  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye. 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast 

Biron,  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to  me  ? 

Eos,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank : 
You  are  attaint  with  taults  and  perjury ; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  &vour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum,  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath,  A  wife ! — A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty ; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum,  O I  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath,  Not  so,  my  lord.    A  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say: 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come. 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Dum,  I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath,  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Long,  What  says  Maria  ? 

Mar,  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I'll  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I'll  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mar,  The  liker  you :  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron,  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress  look  on  me : 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye. 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  n>r  thy  love. 

Bos,  Oft  had  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you,  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  exercise. 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
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To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain, 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won, 
Yovk  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  .endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Rom.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace. 
Which  shallow  lauehing  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  m  the  ear 
Of  him  that  bears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deafd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dire  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit. 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Strofi.  A  twelvemonth  ?  well,  befal  what  will  befal, 
Illjest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospitaL 

Frin,  Ay,  sweet,  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

ITo  the  Kino. 

King,  No,  madam;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 
way. 

Biron,  Our  wooine  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  Siese  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

AtM.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron.  That's  too  long  for  a  play* 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm,  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me. — 

Prku  Was  not  that  Hector? 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm,  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave. 
I  am  a  votary :  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most 
esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the 
two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of  the  owl 
and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of 
OUT  show. 

King,  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm,  Holla!  approach. 


Enter  Holofernbs,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  Costard,  and 

othert. 
This  side  is  Hiems,  winter ;  this  Ver,  the  spring  ;  the 
one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo. 
Ver,  begin. 

SONO. 

Sprmg.  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  sUver-white^ 
And  cuckoihbuds  of  yellow  hue^ 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  deUghtf 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he; 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear  ! 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear, 

II. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen* s  clocks. 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  ;  ^ 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear  ! 
Unpkasing  to  a  married  ear, 

III. 
Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  waQ, 

And  Dick  the  sh^herd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  haU, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  befoul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To^ho, 
TuHffhit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
WhUe  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot, 

IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parsorCs  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To^ho, 
Tu^whU,  Uhwho,  a  merry  note, 
WhUe  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm,  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
of  Apollo.    You,  that  way :  we,  this  way.     [^Exeunt, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens. 
EoEus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

Lr SANDER,       1*1  •^1.  TT 

Demethio.,  }  '"  '"*"  '•^  H^™*- 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  a  Carpenter. 

Snug,  a  Joiner. 

Bottom,  a  Weaver. 

Flute,  a  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  a  Tinker. 

Starveling,  a  Tailor. 

Hippoltta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 

HelenAi  in  love  with  Demetrius. 


Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Puck,  or  Robin-Goodfellow. 

Peas-Blossom, 

Cobweb, 

Moth, 

Mustari>-Seed 

Pyramus,  •\ 

Thisbe,  I 


n-CioodieliOTv 

1 

>  Faines. 


Wall, 


Characters  in  the  Interlude. 


Moonshine,         1 


Lion, 


Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen. 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

SCENE :  Athens,  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Theseus. 

£n/er  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Philostrate,  anJ^//«fu^ 

ontff. 

2%e,  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon ;  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

H^.  Four  days  will  qmcUy  steep  themslelves  in 
nights ; 
Four  nights  wQl  quickly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.-^ 

lExit  Philosteate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelry. 
Enter  Eoeus,  mth  his  daughter  HermiA|  Ltsander, 

and  Demetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke ! 

l%e.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what's  the  news  with  thee  ? 

E^e,  Full  of  vexation  come  I ;  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia.— 
Stand  forth,  Demetnus.-— My  noble  lord. 


This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her.— - 

Stand  forth,  Lvsander ;— ^nd,  my  gracious  duke. 

This  hath  bewitch 'd  the  bosom  of  my  child : 

Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 

And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats  (messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth,) 

With  cunnmg  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart; 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 

To  stubborn  hardness. — And,  my  gracious  duke, 

Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace. 

Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  heg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her, 

Which  shall  be  either  to  tnis  gentleman, 

Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

I%e,  What  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,  fair  maid. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos 'd  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her,  So  is  Lysander. 

7%tf.  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her,  I  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes ! 

I%e.  Rather,  your  eyes  must'with  his  j  udgment  look. 
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Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun. 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon* 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  wnose  nnwish  d  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The^  Take  time  to  pause:  and  by  the  next  new 
moon. 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship. 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  aie 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ; — and,  Lysander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right 

Lye.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Eye.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lye.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
(If  not  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right? 
Demetrius,  111  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

Hie.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  setf-afTairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.-^But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.— 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fEmcies  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life.— • 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love  ?— 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 


Eye.  With  duty,  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thbs.  Hip.  Eoe.  Dem.  and'trtnn. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love?  Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lye.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 

Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low ! 

Lys,  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

Iter.  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  men : — 

Her,  O  heU !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 
Then,  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys.  A  good  persuasion :  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 
I  ha  ire  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentie  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee. 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.    If  thou  lov'st  me,  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night, 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
(Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May) 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow, 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves, 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  witn  thee. 

Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.    Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena !     Whither  away  ? 

Hel,  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  b  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so  I 
Your  words  I'd  catch,  fair  Hermia ;  ere  I  go. 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O !  teach  me  how  you  Iook,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart 
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Her.  I  fVown  upoD  him,  yet  he  love*  me  ttilL 
Hil.  O,  that  your  frowni  would  teach  my  imilei 

such  skill  J 
Her.  I  gire  him  cunee,  yet  he  give*  me  love. 
Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  a&ectioo  move ! 
Her.  The  more  1  hate,  the  more  he  follotirs  me. 
Hel  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  Hia  fault,  fair  Helena,  is  none  of  mine. 
Hel  None,  but  your  beauty  :  would  that  fault  were 

Her.  Take  comfort:  he  no  more  shall  see  my  fsce; 
Lyiander  and  myself  will  fly  thii  place. — 
Before  the  time  1  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradiie  to  me  : 

0  then,  vhat  graces  in  my  love  muit  dtrell. 
That  be  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  into  hell  r 

Lyi.  Helen,  to  you  otir  minds  ore  will  unfold. 
To-morroir  night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visaee  in  the  wat'ry  sIbss, 
Decking  with  liquid  peari  the  bladed  grase, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devie'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  boeoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lyaander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyei. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  ui. 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

lExit  Hehm. 

Lyt.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !      [£xi(  Lts. 

Htl.  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be  1 
ThrouKh  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she ; 
But  what  of  that?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualitiea. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  ^uanti^, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
Aod  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  love's  minaof  any  judgment  taste  ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste  : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  ofl  beruil'd. 
A«  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  peijur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  look 'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  be  was  only  mine; 
And  when  this  bail  lome  heat  from  Hermia  fcll^ 
So  he  dissoW'd,  and  ebowen  of  oath*  did  melt 

1  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight; 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
I'uraue  her;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  recompence : 
But  hervin  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  hb  sight  tbither,  and  back  again.  [Eat. 

SCENE  IL— The  Same.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage. 
Enter  Quince,  Snuq,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Quia.  Is  all  our  company  here? 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by 
[nan,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Qain.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which 
la  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  inter- 


lude before  the  duke  and  duchese  on  his  wedding-day 
-  nighty 

;  then  read  the 
go  on  to  appcinL 

Quia.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lamentable 
comedy,  and  moil  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and 
a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your 
actors  by  the  •croll.     Masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Qidn,  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 

Bot.  Ready,  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Qum.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  letdown  for Pyramtu. 

Bot.  Wbatis  Pyramust  alover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Qum.  a  lover,  that  kilte  himself  most  gallant  for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing 
of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes  ;  1 
will  move  stones  ;  I  will  condole  in  some  measure.  To 
the  rest: — yet  my  chief  humour  is  fora  tyrant:  I  could 
play  Brdet  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make 
aUspliL 

"  The  raging  rocks, 
"And  shivering  shocks, 
••Shall  break  the  lock* 

•'  Of  prieon-gatei : 
•'And  Phibbus^cai 
"Shall  shine  from  far, 
"And  make  and  mar 
"The  foolish  fates." 
This  wai  lofty  I — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — 
This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  ii  more 
condoling. 

Qtfiffi.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellowa-mender. 

Ftu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qutn.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

^Vu.  What  is  Tbisby  T  a  wandering  knight? 

Qum.  It  i*  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

FUi.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman :  I  have 
a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one.  You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
■ud  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too.  111  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice  ; — "  Thisby, 
Thuby — Ah,  Pvramus,  my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby 
dear,  and  lady  dear!  " 

Qum.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyruniu,  and,  Flute, 
you  Tbisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.    Robin   Starveling, 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  til 

Snmtl.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qum.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thisby'i 
father. — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part ; — and,  I 
hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snng.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you, 
if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar,  that  I 
will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me:  1  will  roar, 
that  1  will  make  the  duke  aay,  "  Let  him  roar  again  : 
let  him  roar  again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  wouki 
fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladiei,  thai  they  would 
shriek  ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

AU.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bol.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright 
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the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more 
discretion  but  to  hang  us,  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice 
so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove : 
I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ;  for  Pyra- 
mus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day,  a  most  lovely,  gentlemanlike 
man ;  therefore,  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot,  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were 
I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Qum,  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain 
beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect 
yellow. 


Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at 
all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — But  masters, 
here  are  your  parts ;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request 
you,  and  desire  you.  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night, 
and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moon-light :  there  will  we  rehearse ;  for  if 
we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dog'd  with  company, 
and  our  devices  known.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw 
a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray 
you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously. 

Quift.  Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu.  At  the  duke's 
oak  we  meet. 

Bot.  Enough,  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— A  Wood  near  Athens. 


Enter  a  Fairy  and  Puck  at  opposite  doors. 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thoroufi^h  flooa,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wander  every  where. 

Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  : 

The  cowslips  all  her  pensioners  be ; 

In  their  gold  cups  spots  you  see. 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits :  I'll  be  gone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puei.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night. 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king : 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling ; 
And  iealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy  : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 
But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

FaL  Eitherl  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
CaII*d  Ilobin  Good-fellow.     Are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  viilagery ; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Misleads  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puek.  Fairy,  thou  sneak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  niffht 
Ijest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
when  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 


And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  eossip's  bowl, 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough  ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  iBUgh, 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 

A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 

But  room.  Fairy :  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  here  my  mistress. — Would  that  he  were 
gone! 

Enter  Oberon, /rom  one  side^  with  his  train,  and 
TiTANiA,  from  the  other,  with  hers. 

Ohe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Uta.  What,  jealous  Oberon  !  Fairies,  skip  hence : 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Ohe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.     Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Uta.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady ;  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin 'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ?  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Ohe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  llieseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  ^gle  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
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The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat :  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  heard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock : 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  flU'd  up  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  on  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishahle. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here : 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  hlest ; 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods^ 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  ahound : 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  tee 
The  seasons  alter  :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  die  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  huds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set    The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  dehate,  from  our  dissension : 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Ohe,  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tito.  Set  your  art  at  rest : 

Thy  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  mv  side, 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laugh 'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following,  (her  womb,  then  ripe  with  my  young  squire) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  tnfles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy. 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe,  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? 

Uta,  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedamg-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moonlieht  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Ohe.  Give  me.  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

lUa.  Not  for  thy  fairv  kingdom. — Fairies,  away  I 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  1  longer  stay. 

[Ems  Titania,  with  her  tram. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury.-— 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  ffrew  civil  at  her  song. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  seA-maid's  music. 

Puck.  1  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  could'st  not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 


But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench 'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once : 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  is  seen. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'd  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  lExit  Puck. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes  : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love ; 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofi*from  her  sight, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
111  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?    I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference.  {^Betirmg. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena /o//btmif^  &m. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol  n  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence  I  eet  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

HeL  I  ou  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you?    Do  I  speak  you  fair? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  1  cannot  love  you  f 

Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog? 

Dem,  Tempt  not  too  mucti  the  hatred  of  my  spirit, 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 
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HeL  The  wildest  hath  not  tuch  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  stonr  shall  he  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  die  chase : 
I  ne  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.     Bootless  speed ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

DenL  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions :  let  me  go ; 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
Tou  do  me  mischief.    Fie,  Demetrius  I 
Tour  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
1*11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

lExewU  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Obe,  Fare  thee  well,  n  vmph :  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shaU  seek  thy  loTe.— - 

Re-enter  Puck. 
Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ohe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  hank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musx-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Tltania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  tnese  bowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skm, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eves ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.    Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love. 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 

Puek,  Fear  not,  my  lord :  your  servant  shall  do  so. 

[^ExewU, 

SCENE  II.^Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Titania,  mth  her  train, 

TUa.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence : 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  hack 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spints.     Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Tlien  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

FAIRiBS'   SONO. 

1  Fai.     Yfju  tpotted  tnakei,  toUh  double  tongue, 
ITiomy  hedge-hoffif  be  not  $een. 
Newts,  and  bUnd^worms,  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

CHORUS. 

Phiiomelf  with  melody, 
Sing  now  your  sweet  luUaby; 
LuUa,  luUa,  billaby;  iuUa,  htUa,  bdtaby: 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  luUaby, 


II. 
2  Fai.     Weaving  spiden,  eome  not  here  ; 

Hence,  you  long'legg*d  spinnen,  hence : 
Beetlei  black,  approach  not  near  ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &e. 
2  Fai,    Hence,  away !  now  all  is  well* 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

^Exeunt  Fairies,    Titaeia  sleeps. 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe,  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Anointing  Titania 's  eyS'Uds, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exii. 

Enter  Ltsander  atkd  Hbrmia. 
Lys,  Fair  love,  vou  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood ; 
And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have*  forgot  our  way : 
Well  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  eood, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Her,  Be  it  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys,  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pUlow  for  us  both : 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her,  Nay,  good  Lysander;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  further  off  yet :  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys,  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  confidence. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny, 
For,  lyin^  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her,  Lysander  ridges  veiry  prettfly. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 
So  far  be  distant;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Lyt,  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
Her,   With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
press'd !  [They  sleep. 

Enter  Pucx. 
Puek,  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stimng  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
AU  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 

[AnoinUng  his  eyes, 
l2 
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When  thou  wak'st»  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone, 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  ^Exit. 

Enter  Dbmetrius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel,  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

Dem,  I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 

Hel,  O I  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 

Dem,  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

Hek  O !  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase. 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies, 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with  salt  tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  ofbener  wash'd  than  her's. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear, 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne?»- 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander  on  the  ground  ? 
Dead,  or  asleep  ? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound.^ 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Zyt.  And  nm  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake.  [  Waking. 

Transparent  Helena !     Nature  here  shows  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  I 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  thoufi^h  he  love  your  Hermia  ?  Lord !  what  though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then,  be  content. 

Ly9.  Content  with  Hermia  ?    No :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love. 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd. 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
I^^ungs  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 


So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

HeL  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufiiciency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong ;  good  sooth,  you  do. 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 
Should,  of  another,  therefore,  be  abus'd !  [Exit. 

Lye.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep  thou  Qiere ; 
And  never  tnay'st  thou  come  Lysander  near; 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me ; 
And  all  my  powers  address  their  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [Exit. 

Her,  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me!  do  thy  best, 

[Waking. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast 
Ah,  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.— 
Lysander !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander !  lord ! 
What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no  word? 
Alack!  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves !  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — ^then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.         [Exit, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Same.    Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met? 

Qmn.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot  shall  be  our 
stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  'tiring-house;  and 
we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the 
duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.  Wh^  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisby,"  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus 
must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself,  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.     How  answer  you  that? 

Snout,  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when 
all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit:  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well. 
Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to 
say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  8wor&,  and  that 
Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed:   and,  for  the  more 


better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not 
Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver.  This  will  put  them 
out  of  fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue,  and  it 
shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  ei^ht 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star,  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves: to  bring  in,  God  shield  us!  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living,  and  we 
ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is 
not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he 
himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  defect : — "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish 
you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you, 
not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life : 
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no,  I  am  no  such  thing :  I  am  a  man  as  other  men 
are;"  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and 
tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard 
things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  cham- 
ber; for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moonlight. 

5*1111^.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our 
play? 

iot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack ; 
find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin,  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot,  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the 
moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Quin,  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of 
thorns  and  a  lanthom,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure, 
or  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine.  Then,  there 
is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great 
chamber;  for  ryramus  and  Thisby  (says  the  story,) 
did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snt^,  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall.— What  say 
you,  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall ;  and  let 
him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  lime,  or  some  rough- 
cast about  him,  to  signify  wall :  and  let  him  hold  his 
fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall  Pyramus 
and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin,  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit 
down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
Pjrramus,  you  begin.  When  you  have  spoken  your 
speech,  enter  into  that  brake ;  and  so  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck,  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swagger- 
ing here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward  ?    I'll  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Qvifi.  Speak,  Pyramus.— Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr,  '<  Thisby,   the  flowers    have  odious  savours 
sweet,"— 

Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr,  "  odours  savours  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. — 
But,  hark,  a  voice  I  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear."        [Exit, 

Puck,  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here. 

lExU, 

This,  Must  I  speak  now  ? 

Qvin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you ;  for  you  must  under- 
stand, he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is 
to  come  again. 

Thi$,  "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of  hue. 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
111  meet  thee,  Pjnramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Qmn,  Ninus'  tomb,  man.   Why  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus.    You  speak  all 
your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus,  enter :  your 
cue  is  past ;  it  is,  "  never  tire." 
Be-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  au'*  head  on. 

This,  O! — "As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would 
never  tire." 

Pyr,  **  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine." — 

Quin,  O  monstrous !  O  strange  !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help ! 

S  Exeunt  Clowns,  in  confusion, 
'11  lead  you  about  a  round, 


Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
brier: 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [EaiL 

Bot,  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them,  to  make  me  afeard. 

Be-enter  Snout. 

Snout,  O  Bottom !  thou  art  changed  :  what  do  I  see 
on  thee?  [Exit,  frightened, 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass's  bead  of 
your  own,  do  you? 

Be-enter  Quince.  . 

Quin,  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art 
tran  slated.  [Exit,  frightened, 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery.  This  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could ;  but  I  will  not  stir 
from  this  place,  do  what  they  can.  I  will  walk  up  and 
down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am 
not  afraid.  [Sings. 

The  ooseUeock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawney  but, 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true^ 
The  wren  with  little  quHl, 

TUa.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? 

[  Walttng. 

Bot.    The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  notefuU  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ? 
who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  *' cuckoo" 
never  so  ? 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  penorce,  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot,  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and 
love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days.  The 
more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not 
make  them  friends.     Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 

Tita,  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own 
turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  gb : 
lliou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
'  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
llie  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed ! 

Enter  four  Fairies, 

1  Fai.  Ready. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3  Fai.  And  I. 

4  Fai,  Where  shaU  we  go  ? 
Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman : 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 
Their  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
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And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-vonn'i  eye*, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  vingi  from  painted  butterfliet, 
To  fan  the  moon-beamt  from  hii  sleeping  eyei. 
I  Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  couitesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mottall 

2  Fai.  Hail ! 

3  Fai.  Haill 

4  Fai.  HaU! 
ffot.  I  cry  youT  vonhip'a  mercy,  heartily.— I  be- 
seech, your  worship's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold 
with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gendeman! 

Pea*.  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistret*  Sqnasb, 
your  mother,  and  to  master  Peaicod,  your  father. 
Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  thall  desire  of  yon  more 
acQuaintance  too. — Your  name,  I  heseecH  you,  sirt 

Mut.  Mustard-seed, 

Bol.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  pa- 
tience well ;  that  «ame  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef 
hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  hnusc 
promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyei  water 
era  now.  I  desire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
ma^r  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him  :  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye. 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastit^.- 
Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue,  and  brmg  him  iilendv. 

IBMoait 
SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter' Ottsoii. 

Obt.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awiJc'd ; 
"TheD,  what  it  wag  that  next  came  in  her  eye^ 


Which  she  n 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — Hi 

What  nigbt-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove'l 


Eater  Puck. 


p,  mad  spirit? 
"    rove? 


Ptick.  My  mistress  with 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  tor  breiid  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  grent  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-iikin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  I'yramus  presentad  in  their  sport. 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a.  brake. 
When  1  did  him  at  tliii  advantage  take; 
An  ass's  nowl  I  iixcd  on  his  head : 
.\non,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comet.     When  they  him  ^y. 
As  wild  geeae  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  ruB>et-pBted  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cowing  at  the  gun  s  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  hit  fefiowa  fly, 
And,  at  our  stamp,  fiere  o'er  and  o'er  one  falli : 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  tlius  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong. 
Made  senaeleas  tilings  beEin  to  do  them  wrong. 
For  briera  and  thama  at  Uieir  apparel  snatch, 
Some,  aleevea,  some,  tiats,  from  yieldert  all  things  catch. 
1  led  Ihem  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
And  left  tweet  Pyramus  translated  tlierej 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pats,) 


-imce, 

Puek.  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  tide. 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  he  ey'd. 
Etiter  DaMETRtut  cmd  He  km  i  a. 

Obe.  Stand  close :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Pu^  Thia  ia  the  woman ;  hat  not  this  the  man. 

[They  ttmi  apart. 

Dem.  0!  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now,  I  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use  thea  worse, 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  cunc 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lvsander  in  bit  sleep, 
BeinK  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  sill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hetmia?     I'll  believe  at  toon, 
This- whole  earth  may  be  hor'd,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  diapleaas 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  tb'  Antipodet. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him  ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look,  and  so  shonld  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty; 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  at  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  it  hel 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

i>em.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog  I  out,  cur  1  thon  driv'st  me  past  the 
bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him  then  f 
Henceforth  he  never  number'd  among  menl 

0  1  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake  ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?     O  hrave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 

An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.  You  spend  your  paation  in  a  mispris'd  flood : 

1  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  hlood. 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  And,  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore? 

Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  i 
And  from  thy  haled  presence  part  I  ti 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  he  dead  or  no.        [£a)f . 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vi  ' 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heavinesa  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  ileep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  lender  here  I  make  some  stay.     [^Liei  d 

Obe.    What  hast  thon  done?   thou  hast   mistaken 

Slits,  rCoMW^/oncii 

the  love-juice  on  some  toue-love's  sight  i 
Of  thy  miiprition  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  f^se  tum'd  true. 
Pitet.  Then  fata  o'er-rules;   tliat  one  man  holding 
troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  it,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear. 
By  tome  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here : 
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I'll  chann  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck,  I  gO|  I  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's*  bow. 
Obe,  Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eve.  [^Anomtmg  his  eyes. 

When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky, — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by^ 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 
Puck,  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand, 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I 

Ohe,  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me. 
That  befal  preposterously.        [They  stand  apart 
Enter  Ltsander  and  Helena. 
Lyi*  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  ? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to  prove  them  true  ? 
HeL  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O,  devilish-holy  fray  1 
These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  inve  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  wul  nothing  weigh : 
Tour  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Ly$,  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 
Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  g^ve  her  o*er. 
Lys,  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 
Dem,  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  perfect,  divine ! 

[Awaking 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O !  how  ripe  in  show 
I  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann  d  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thj  hand.    O,  let  me  kiss 
This  impress  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  I 

HeL  O  spite  I  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  toot 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia, 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena. 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lyg.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so. 
For  you  love  Hermia ;  this,  you  know,  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 


And  yours  in  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

HeL  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia :  I  will  none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  return 'd, 
There  to  remain. 

Lyt,  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comel :  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Eater  Hermia. 

Her,  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  whyunkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 

Ly*.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press  to  go? 

Iter,  Wnat  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  ? 

Ly$.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 
The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 

Her,  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 

HeL  Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin 'd,  all  tnree, 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  witn  this  foul  derision? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd. 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O !  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood's  innocence  ? 
We,  Hepnia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  -sampler,  sittinff  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  ooth  in  one  key. 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition ; 
Two  loving  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her,  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

HeL  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face, 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  nre. 
Precious,  celestial  ?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection, 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
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But  miserable  most  to  love  unloy'd, 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  J  turn  my  back; 
Wink  at  each  otner ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  had  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well .  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault, 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Zy«.  Stay,  gentle  Helena :  hear  my  excuse : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  4Ielena  I 

Hel.  O  excellent !  ^ 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lyi,  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak 

prayers. — 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

JDem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lye,  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem,  Quick,  come,— 

Her,  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this?  lHokU$ighim. 

Lye.  Away,  you  £thiop ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  he'll — 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not     You  are  a  tame  man,  go  I 

Lye.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing,  let  loose. 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  change  is  this, 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lye.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  potion,  hence ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lye.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem.  I  would,  I  had  your  bond;  for,  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  1*11  not  trust  your  word. 

Lye.  What !  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her  dead  ? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.  What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  ? 
Hate  me  !  wherefore  ?    O  me !  what  means  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?    Are  not  you  Lysander  f 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  ere  while. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me: 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid !) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say? 

Lye.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer :  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me  I — ^you  juggler !  you  canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love  f  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel  Fine,  i'faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you ! 

Her.  Puppet !  why  so  ?  Av,  that  way  goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures :  she  hath  uig'd  her  height, 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  nrevail'd  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 


How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak ; 

How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  follow 'd  you ;  for  love,  I  foUow'd  him ; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  heuce,  and  threaten 'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  farther.    Let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone.  Who  is't  that  hinders  you? 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  ? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lye.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Dem.  No,  sir;  she  shall  not,  though  ^ou  take  her  part 

Hel.  O !  when  she  is  angiy,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd. 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her,  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ?— 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lye.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem,  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone  ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part,  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Tliou  shalt  aby  it 

Lye.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  foUow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  trv  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jowl. 

[ExeufU  Lys.  and  I>£m . 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you. 
^Ay,  go  not  back. 

Het,  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say.  {Exit. 

Ohe.  This  is  thy  negligence  :  still  thou  mistak'st, 

[Conuny  ferward. 
Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 

Obe.  Thou  seest,  Siese  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
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And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 

As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 

Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 

Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  hitter  wrong ; 

And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 

Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep, 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings,  doth  creep : 

Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 

To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 

And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fniitlesa  vision ; 

And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 

With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 

I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eve  release 

From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste. 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churcTi-yards:  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  tlieir  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport ; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwitnstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [Exit  Oberon. 
Puck,  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down  : 
I  am  fear'd  in  fiela  and  town ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 

£yt.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speak  thou 
now. 

Puck,  Here,  villain  I  drawn  and  ready.  Where  art 
thou? 

Lffi,  I  will  be  with  thee  straight 

Puck,  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground.     lExU  Lys.  at  following  the  vaiee. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem,  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak!  In  some  bush?  Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head? 

Puck.  Thou  coward  I  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Come,  recreant;  come,  thou  child ; 
ril  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd. 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

J)em.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 


Puck,  Follow  my  voice :  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  Lysander. 
Ly$,  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  follow 'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
Thflft  fallen  am  I  in  dark  imeven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.    Come,  thou  gentle  day  1 

tLiet  down, 

I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.       [Sleept. 
Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puck.  Ho !  ho !  ho !  Coward,  why  com'st  thou  not? 
Dem,  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot. 
Thou  run'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place. 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  tne  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 
Puck.  Come  hither :  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nav,  then  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  'by 
this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Liet  down  and  $Uep$, 
Enter  Helena. 
HeU  O  weary  night !  O,  long  and  tedious  night ! 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east^ 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.       [Sleepe, 
Puck,  Yet  but  three  ?    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
Enter  Hermia. 
Her,  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers : 
I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  wiui  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  tdl  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  I 

ISleepe. 
Puck,  On  the  ground  sleep  sound : 
I'll  apply  to  your  eve. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[AnomOng  Lysanoer's  eye$. 
When  thou  wak'st,  see  thou  tak'st 
True  delight  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  snould  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
And  all  shall  be  well. 

[ExU  Puck.— Dim.  Hbl.  j-c.  eleep. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L^The  Same. 

Enter  Titahia  and  Bottom  ;  Fairies  aUemUng: 
Oberon  behind  unseen. 

lUa,  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
WhUe  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

BoU  Where's  Peas-hlossom? 

Peas,  Ready. 

Bot,  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-hlossom.— Where's 
monsieur  Cobweh? 

Cob,  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cohweb;  good  monsieur,  get  your 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  hum- 
ble-bee on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur, 
bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself  too 
much  in  the  action,  monsieur;  and,  good  monsieur, 
have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not :  I  would  be  loath 
to  have  yon  overflown  with  a  honey-bag,  signior*-^ 
Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed? 

Must,  Ready. 

Bot,  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Musi,  What's  your  wiU  ? 

Bot,  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  hut  to  help  eavalery 
Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur; 
for,  meihinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face, 
and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle 
me,  I  must  scratch. 

lUa,  What,  wilt  thou  hear  somemusic,  my  sweetlove  ? 

Bot,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let's 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

Tita,  Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat 

Bot,  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Metninks,  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita,  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot,  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me :  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita,  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  whUe  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysnekle. 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !   [They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Obe.    [Advanang,']    Welcome,  good  Robin.     Seest 
thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity ; 
For  meetmg  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
[  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her; 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  rotmd  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her. 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child. 
Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 


And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hatefld  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain. 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night  s  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ;  [Anemiing  her  eyes. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania !  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita,  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  1  seen ! 
Meihought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe,  There  lies  your  love. 

Tita,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now ! 

Obe,  SUence,  a  while.— Robin,  take  off  this  head.-** 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita,  Music,  ho!  music!  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puek,  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own  fool's 

eyes  peep. 
Obe,  Sound,  music  I     Come,  my  queen,  take  hands 
with  me,  * 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Ijiesens,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck,  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe,  Then,  my  aueen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade ; 
We  the  elobe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  tnan  the  wandering  moon. 

Tita,  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.  [Exeunt, 

[Horns  sound  within. 
Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Eobus,  and  tram. 
The,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform 'd : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds.— 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley :  let  them  go  !— 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.-— 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chidmg ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The,  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lap 'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
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Slow  in  piinuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  belk, 

Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 

Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 

In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 

Jttdce, when  you  hear. — But,8oft!  whatn3rmpht  arethese? 

jSje.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  mtent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity.— 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  f 

Effe.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The,  Go,  bid  tne  hun  tsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 
{^Homsy  and  shouts  mthm.  Demetrius,  Lt  bander, 
Hermia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up. 

The.  Good-morrow,  friends.  Saint  Valentine  is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [^ae  and  the  rest  kneel. 

lie.  I  ]»ray  yoa  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  yon  two  are  rival  enemies  : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Ltfs.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  sleep,  half  waking:  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak,— 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither:  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Effe.  Enough,  enough !  my  lord,  you  have  enough. 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
Hiey  would  have  stol'n  away ;  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me ; 
You,  of  your  wife,  and  me,  of  my  consent. 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hidier  follow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  bv  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Meltea  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  ; 
And  all  Uie  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betroth 'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 
Bat,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food ; 
Bu^  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste^ 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  wiU  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  wiU  hear  anon.— - 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
Hiese  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  tne  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity.—* 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[^Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Eobus,  and  tram. 
Dem.  These  thingsseem  small,  and undistinguishable, 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 


Her.  Methinks,  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

HeL  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Axe  yon  sure 

That  we  are  awake  ?    It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  hun  ? 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

HeL  And  Hippolyta. 

Xy#.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake.  Let's  follow  him ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams.    [Exeunt. 

Bot.  [  Waking.']  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and 
I  will  answer : — my  next  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyramus." 
——Hey,  hoi — Peter  Quince!  Flute,  the  bellows- 
mender!  Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling!  God's  my 
life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep.  I  have  had  a 
most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream,— past  the  wit 
of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an  ass, 
if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I 
was— there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methougbt  I 
was,  and  methought  I  had,— but  man  is  but  a  patched 
fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methouffht  I  had. 
The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath 
not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue 
to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream 
was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this 
dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it 
hath  no  bottom,  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  play,  before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  Thisby  's  death.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Athens.   A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 
Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin,  Have -you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he  come 
home  yet  f 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he  is 
transported. 

Fhi.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred.  It 
goes  not  forward,  doth  it? 

Quia.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handy- 
craft  man  in  Athens. 

Qffm.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too ;  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say^  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God 
bless  us !  a  thing  of  nought 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple, 
and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  mar- 
ried. If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been 
made  men. 

Flu.  O,  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  iTl  be 
hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved  it :  rixpence  fr-day 
in  ^ramus,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these  hearts  ? 

Quin.  Bottom  !-*0  most  courageous  day  I  O  most 
happy  hour ! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ;  but  ask 
me  not  what,  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian. 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out. 

QtttR.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me.    All  that  I  will  tell  yon  is. 
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that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together ; 
good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your 
pumps  :  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every  man  look 
o*er  nis  part ;  for,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play 
is  preferred.  In  any  case  let  Thisby  have  clean  linen, 
and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails,  for 


they  shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And,  most 
dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlick,  ^r  we  are  to 
utter  sweet  breath,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear 
them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words : 
away !  go ;  away  !  ^Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


^ 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.   An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 

of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 

Hip,  Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that   these  lovers 
speak  of. 

The.  More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  such  seeuitng  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  E^ypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolhng, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
That,  if  it  would  but  ap])rehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  ^reat  constancy, 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 
Enter  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 
Joy,  gentle  friends ;  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts  1 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The.  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we 
have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  7 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?     Is  there  no  plfty» 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  wh  at  abridgpnen  t  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?     How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe ; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

{^Giifing  a  paper. 

The.  IBeads.']  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be 
sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 
We'll  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 


''The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearine  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

'*  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." 
That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

"  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth." 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief! 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  seething  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 

Philost.  A  play  this  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious ;  for  in  all  the  pl&y 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted : 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is, 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  thev,  that  do  play  it? 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here. 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

I%e.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  worid, 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  1  will  hear  that  play : 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in  j— and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[^Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip.  1  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd, 
And  auty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
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Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

PhUott.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest. 

The,  Let  him  approach.  [^Fhurun  of  trumpets. 

Enter  the  Prologue. 

Prdl,  "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good-will.    To  show  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.    All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.    That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  hy  their  show. 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  his  points. 

Zy«.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it  is 
not  enoueh  to  speak,  but  to' speak  true. 

H^.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue,  like  a 
child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain, 
Nothing  impair'd,  but  all  disordered. 
Who  is  next? 
Enter  the  Presenter,  Ptramus,  and  Thisbe,  WaU, 
Moonshine,  and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show. 

Pres.  **  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder; 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  lion  bight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall, 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  eentle  Thisby 's  mantle  slain: 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  lion,  moonshilie,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 

i Exeunt  Pres.,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 
wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord :     . 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

WaU.  "  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befal, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  waU,  as  I  would  nave  vou  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny,  hole,  or  chink, 
Hirough  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so ; 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  tne  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  m^  lord. 

The,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 


Enter  Pyramus. 
Pyr,  "  O,  grim-look 'd  night !     O,  night  with  hue  so 
black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night !  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby 's  promise  is  forgot— 
And  thou,  O  wall !  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall ! 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine; 

Thou  wall,  O  wall !  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall  f 

Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[  Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this ! 
But  what  see  I?    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 

O  wicked  wall !  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me ! " 
The.   The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 

curse  again. 
Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. — *<  Deceiving 

me,"  is  Thisby 's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to 

spy  her  through  the  wall.     You  shall  see,  it  will  fall 

pat  as  I  told  you. — Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 
TlUs,  "  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me : 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.  *'  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  tne  chink. 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

Thisby  I  " 

TTUs.  *'  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  '*  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grfLce ; 

And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

This.  «  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill." 
Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 
This.  "As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you." 
Pyr,  "0\  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall." 
This,  "  1  kiss  the;  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all." 
Pyr,  "Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straight- 
way ?  " 
This.  "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay." 
WaU.  "  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 

And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go." 

(Exeunt  WaU,  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe. 
The.  Now  is  tne  wall  down  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours. 
Dem,  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful 

to  hear  without  warning. 
Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the 

worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 
Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not  theirs. 
The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they  of 

themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.     Here 

come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 
Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine, 
Lion,  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor. 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion's  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 

For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  your  life." 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 
Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
T^ie.  Tme ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry 

his  discretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
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valouri  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.-    It  is  well : 

leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon,  ^'This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present;" 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The,  He  is  not  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible 

within  the  circumference. 

Moon,  "This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present; 
Myself  the  man  i'the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The,  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  The 
man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  how  is  it  else  the 
man  i*the  moon  f 

Dem,  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for, 
you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip,  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would,  he  would 
change ! 

The.  It  appears  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane ;   but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 
Lys,  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the 
lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this 
thom-bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  all 
these  are  in  the  moon.  But,  silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 
TUa.  <<  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.  Where  is  my  love?" 
Lion.  "Oh — ."    f T^eZioft roars. — •Thisbe rtmto^. 
Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  grace.     [The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantlet 

[aadexO. 
The,  Well  moused,  lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lye.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  Pyramus. 
Pyr,  "Sweetmoon,  Ithanktheeforthysunny beams; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright, 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 
I  trust  to  take  of  truest  Inisby  sight. 
But  stay ; — O  spite !    ISeeing  Thisbe's  matUU. 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  1 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  7 
O  dainty  duck!  O  dear! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What !  stain'd  with  blood  f 
Approach,  ye  furies  felll 
O  fates !  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  I " 
The.  This  passion  on  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  nity  the  man. 
Pyr,  "  O,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame. 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear? 
Which  is — no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame. 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  thatlik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
Av,  that  left  pap. 
Where  heart  doth  hop  :— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus !       ^Stabe  hinueff. 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 

Moon,  take  thy  fiignt  I    [^ExU  Moonshine, 


Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  [2)ie«. 

Dem,  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 
Lys,  Less  than  an  ace,  man,  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is 
notmng. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  sui^eon,  he  might  yet  re- 
cover, and  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thtsbe 
comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.— Here  she 
comes,  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

*  Enter  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for 
such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus, 
which  Thisbe,  is  the  better ;  he  for  a  man,  God  war- 
rant us ;  she  for  a  woman,  God  bless  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet 
eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  tfOeUcet. 

This,  "  Asleep,*  my  love  ? 
What,  dead,  my  dove? 
O  Pyramus  I  arise : 

Speak,  speak !     Quite  dumb? 
Dead,  dead?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
This  lily  Up, 
This  cherry  tip. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks. 
Are  gone,  are  gone. 
Lovers,  make  moan : 
His  eyes  Were  green  as  leeks. 
O !  sisters  three. 
Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : — 
Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 
And  farewell,  friends.—- 
Thus  Thisby  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  {^Dies. 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem,  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted 
their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to 
hear  a  Bergomask  dance  between  two  of  our  company  ? 
The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  vou ;  for  your  play  needs 
no  excuse.  Never  excuse,  for  when  the  players  are 
all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he 
that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself 
in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy ; 
and  so  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably  discharged.  But 
come,  your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 

[^A  damce. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.^ 

Lovers,  to  bed :  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 

I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom. 

As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 

This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil*d 

The  heavy  gait  of  night — Sweet  friends,  to  bed.— 

A  fortnieht  hold  we  this  solemnity, 

In  nighUy  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Puck,  with  a  broom  on  his  shoulder. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,     , 
And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
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Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  hrands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  screechH>wl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite,   ' 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide  : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow 'd  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 
Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  all  their  train, 
Obe,  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire ; 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

lita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rpt«. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 
Hand  in  hand  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

THE   SONO. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 


And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 

And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand : 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity. 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait, 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace ; 

Ever  shall  it  safely  rest. 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 

Trip  aw|iy ;  make  no  stay ; 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberon,  Titania,  and  train. 
Puck,  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended. 

That  you  have  but  slumber*d  here. 

While  these  visions  did  appear; 

And  this  weak  and  idle  tneme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  wiU  mend. 

And«  as  I*m  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  *scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long. 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  aU. 

Give  me  ^our  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Jlobm  shall  restore  amends.         [Exit. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Venice.    A  Street 
Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 


Ant,  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me  :  you  say,  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Solar,  Your  mind  is  tossine  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  siffniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  It  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan,  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Solar,  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock*d  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 


And  now  worth  nothing  ?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But,  tell  not  me :  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no.     I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  hottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Tnerefore,  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Solan,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant,  Fie,  fie ! 

Solan,  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say,  you 
are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  hy  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  sucn  vinegar  aspect, 
That  the V 11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  amiGRATiANO. 

Solan,  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kins- 
man, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Solar,  I  would  have  stay 'd  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant,  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

Solar,  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Boie,  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ?  Say, 
when  ? 
You  ffrow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

S(Uar,  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

^Exeunt  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
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Lw,  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leaTe  you ;  but  at  dinneivtime, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Ba$9,  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra,  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  huy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Afd.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  wond,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gro.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
And  let  my  liver  ratiier  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,— 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  ;— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  mv  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! " 
O !  my  Antonio,  1  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  *t would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lvr.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time* 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra,  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ani.  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gra,  Thanks,  i 'faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

\Exe\mt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

Afd,  It  is  that : — any  thing  now. 

Bau.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you 
shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  when  you 
have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant*  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bau,  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigaJ, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love ; 
And  from  yoiur  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  aU  the  debts  I  owe. 

Aid,  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 


Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 

My  purse,  my  person,  vay  extremest  means, 

Lie  all  unlock'a  to  your  occasions. 

Ban,  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  foimd  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  lixe  a  wasteful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Aid,  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it:  therefore,  speak. 

Ban,  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth. 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Beunont  Ck>]chos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  tbe  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Aid,  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore,  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shaU  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  \Exeuni, 

SCENE  II. — Belmont    An  Apartment  in  Portia's 

House. 

Elder  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

For,  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

Ntr,  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are. 
And,  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing :  it  is 
no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean : 
superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  compe- 
tency lives  longer. 

Pvr,  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronoimced. 

Ntr,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Pw,  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes*  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty 
what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
I  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.    The  brain  may  devise 
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laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold 
decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
the  meshes  of  good  comisel,  the  cripple.  But  this  rea^ 
Boning  is  not  m  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. 
— O  me !  the  word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom 
I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of 
a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. 
— Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none  ? 

Ner*  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ;  therefore,  the 
lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of 
^old,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses  his  mean- 
mg,  chooses  you)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by 
any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.  But 
what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of 
these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come  7 

Por,  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to 
my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 
Ner.  First,  there  u  the  Neapolitan  prince. 
Par,  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  ne  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appro- 
bation of  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  nim 
himself.  1  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his  mother  played 
false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Palatine 
Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say, 
''  An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose."  He  hears  merry 
tales,  and  smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping 
philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unman- 
nerly sadness  in  his  vouth.  I  had  rather  be  married 
to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to 
either  of  these.     God  defend  me  from  these  two  I 

Ner*  How  say  you  by  the  French  lotd,  monsieur 
leBon? 

Por,  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for 
a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker ; 
but,  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapo- 
litan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count 
Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no  man ;  if  a  throstle 
sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with 
his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should 
marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I 
shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner,  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England? 

Por,  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  under- 
stands not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court 
and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  penny-worth  in  the  Eng- 
lish. He  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas !  who 
can  converse  with  a  dumb  showf  How  oddly  he  is 
suited !  I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his 
round  hose  in  France,  ^is  bonnet  in  Gennany,  and  his 
behaviour  every  where. 

Ner,  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  hb 
neighbour? 

Por,  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was  able: 
I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  his  sutety,  and  sealed 
under  for  another. 

Ner,  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Por,  Verv  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  aftenioon,  when  he  is  drunk  : 
when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.    An 


the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  shift 
to  go  without  him. 

Ner,  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
rieht  casket,  vou  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por,  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket ;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation 
without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  any  thingi 
Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge. 

Ner,  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  de- 
terminations; which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you  mav 
be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's  imposi- 
tion, depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por,  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of 
my  father's  will.  I  am  eUd  this  parcel  of  wooers  are 
so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I 
dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them 
a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Por,  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  Bassanio :  as  I  think,  so  was 
he  called. 

Ner,  True,  madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
mv  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a 
fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise. — How  now?  what  news? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to 
take  their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from 
a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word,  the 
prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night 

Por,  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good 
heart,  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be 
glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a 
saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he 
should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come,  Nerissa. — 
Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one 
wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats, — weU. 

Ba$$,  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy,  For  three  months,— well. 

Baa,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Baee,  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and 
Antonio  bound. 

Ba$8,  Your  answer  to  that 
JShy,  Antonio  u  a  good  man. 

Ban,  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  tothe  contrary? 

Shy,  Ho !  no,  no,  no,  no : — my  meaning,  in  saying 
he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that 
he  is  sufficient ;  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition.  He 
hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies : 
I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third 
at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and  other  ventures 
he  hath  squandered  abroad ;  but  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rats, 
land-thieves,  and  water-thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates :  and 
then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks. 
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The  man  u,  notwithstandrng,  sufficient :  three  thou- 
sand ducats. — I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

B(UM.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy,  I  will  be  assured,  I  may  ;  and,  that  I  may  be 
assured,  I  will  bethink  me.   May  I  speak  with  Antonio? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smeU  pork;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil 
into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat 
with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  What 
news  on  the  Bialto? — ^¥ho  is  he  comee  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bast,  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Atide.']  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks ! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 
But  more,  for  that^  in  low  simplicityi 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  mterest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Ba$9,  Shylocl^,  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.    But  soft !  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ; 

[To  Antonio. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
ril  break  a  custom.     Are  you  yet  possess'd, 
How  much  he  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Sky.  I  had  forgot : — three  months ;  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  me  see — But  hear  you : 
Methoueht,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compronus'd, 
That  all  the  eanline^s  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  domg  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
FaU  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 


But  sway'd,  and  fashion 'd  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inferred  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  ana  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell :  I  make  it  breed  as  fast- 
But  note  me,  siguior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smilmg  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falshood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
On  the  Rialto,  vou  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrufi; ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  trioe. 
You  caird  me — ^misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
'<  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies :  '*  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  tlireshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
VHiat  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
*'  Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  kev. 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 
Say  this  :— 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  caird  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies?" 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend ;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enempr; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain 'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies, 
And  you'll  not  hear  me.    This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your*body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith :  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  thee,  Jew. 

Bats.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
III  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

AnL  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

m2 
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Shy,  Of  father  Abraham  I  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beeves,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  ^ou,  wrong  me  not 

Ani.  Yes»  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 


Shy,  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [^ExU, 

Ant,  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind. 

Ban,  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [ExewU, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Belmont    An  Apartment  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  the  Prince  cf  Moroccot  and  his  followers;  Portia, 
Nerissa,  and  other  of  her  train.    Flourish  Comets. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  8had()W*d  livery  of  the  burning  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.    I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Ban  me  the  right  of  voluntary  cnoosing ; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I -told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 
For  my  afiection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar,— 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,— - 
I  would  out^tare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earUi, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady.    But,  alas  the  while  1 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice. 
Which  is  the  better  man  ?  the  greater  throw 
Ma^  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  IS  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  .  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage :  therefore,  be  advis'd. 
Mor,  Nor  will  not.  Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 
Por.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dmner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then,     [Comets 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed 'st  among  men !  lEjKunt, 


SCENE  II.— Venice.    A  Street 
Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 


Laun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run 
from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow, 
and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  ''Gobbo,  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Laun- 
celot G^bo,  use  your  leffs,  take  the  start,  run  away:" 
My  conscience  says, — *' No ;  take  heed,  honest  Laun- 
celot; take  heed,  honest  Gobbo;"  or,  as  aforesaid, 
"  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo;  do  not  run ;  scorn  running 
with  thy  heels."  Well,  the  most  contagious  fiend  bids 
me  pack ;  **  Via ! "  says  the  fiend ;  **  away ! "  says  the 
fiend ;  "  fore  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says 
the  fiend,  "  and  run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging 
about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — 
"  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man's 
son,"— or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son ; — ^for,  indeed, 
my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to, 
he  had  a  kind  of  taste : — well,  my  conscience  says, 
"  Launcelot,  budge  not."  "  Budge,"  says  the  fiend : 
"  budge  not,'*  s&ys  my  conscience.  Conscience,  say 
I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well : 
to  DC  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the 
Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind 
of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be 
ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the 
devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil 
incarnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is 
but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to 
stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  com- 
mandment; I  will  run.  [Going  out  in  haste. 
Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  Basket 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you ;  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's? 

Laun.  [Aside.^  O  heavens !  this  is  my  true  begotten 
father,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel 
blind,  knows  me  not : — I  will  try  confusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  ^hich 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  7 

Laun,  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turn- 
ing, but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left;  marry, 
at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  tuvn 
down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit 
Can  vou  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells 
with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  7 

Laun,  Talk  youofyoungmasterLauncelot? — rAside."] 
Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. — [To  him.] 
Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his  father, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man ;  and, 
God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 
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Laun,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk 
of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergoj  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech 
you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  master 
Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according 
to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters 
three,  and  such  branches  of  learning),  is,  indeed,  de- 
ceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to 
heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff 
of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  [jinde.^  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
post,  a  stim^  or  a  prop  ? — [2b  him.^  Do  you  know  me, 
father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day !  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
man. But,  I  pray  vou,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God  rest 
his  soul !)  fljive,  or  aead  7 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  vou  might 
fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows 
his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of 
your  son.  [^Kneelt.^  Give  me  your  blessing:  truth  will 
come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a  man's  son 
may,  but  in  the  end  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,-  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it, 
but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  hoy 
that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ;  but  I 
am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and,  I  am  siure,  Margery, 
your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be  sworn, 
if  thou  he  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord !  worshipp'd  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got :  thou  nast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
than  Dobbin  my  fill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  ^Rising.']  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's 
tail  grows  backward :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of 
hu  tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

Gob.  Lord !  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost  thou 
and  thy  master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a  present. 
How  agree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have 
set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
run  some  ground.  My  master's  a  very  Jew :  give  him 
apresent!  give  him  a  halter:  lam  famish 'd  in  his  ser- 
vice :  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs. 
Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come:  give  me  your  present 
to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new 
liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God 
has  any  ground. — ^O  rare  fortune !  here  comes  the  man : 
— to  Mm,  father;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew 
any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  foUowere. 

Baee.  You  may  do  so ;— hut  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that 
supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock. 
See  these  letters  delivered :  put  the  liveries  to  making, 
and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging. 

[Exit  a  Servant, 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  t 

Baa*.  Grramercy.    Would'st  thou  aught  with  me ! 

Gcib.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 


Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man, 
that  would,  sir, — as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the 
Jew,  and  have  a  desire,— >as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (savmg  your  worship's  reve- 
rence), are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me, — as  my  father, 
being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  fructiify  unto  you. 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is. 


Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  my- 

'  y  this  honest  old 
man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor 


self,  as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old 


man,  my  father. 

Base,  One  speak  for  both. — What  would  youf 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bau.  I  know  thee  well :  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  ShylocK  and  you,  sir:  you  nave  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bau.  Thou  speak'st  it  well. — Go,  flather,  with  thy 
son.— 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. — Give  him  a  livery  \To  hufoiUowere. 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in.— -I  cannot  get  a  service, — ^no ;  I 
have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — ^Well ;  [Looking  on 
hie  pahn;']  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table, 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book. — I  shall  have 
good  fortune. — Go  to;  here's  a  simple  line  of  life! 
here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  alas !  fifteen  wives  is 
nothing :  eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple 
coming  in  for  one  man ;  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a 
feather-bed :  here  are  simple  'scapes !  Well,  if  for- 
tune be  a  woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — 
Father,  come ;  I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  [Exeunt  Launcelot  andOldGoBBO. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem 'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

C^a.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon,        Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.    [Exit  Leonardo. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio  I 

Bass.  Gratiano. 

Gra,  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me.  I  must  go  with  you 
to  Belmont 

Bass,  Why,  then  you  must;  hut  hear  thee,  Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ;— 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal. — Vny  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  lose  my  hopes. 
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Gra.  Signior  Bananio^  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  wber  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  osteiit 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bast,  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night:  yon  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to^ght 

Beat.  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment     But  fare  you  weU, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra,  And  1  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.^The  Same.     A  Room  in  Shtlock*s 

House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sornr  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  helf,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenxo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest; 
CKve  him  this  letter :  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell.     I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

LautL  Adieu! — tears  exhibit  my  toufue.— Most 
beautiful  pagan, — ^most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian  did 
not  plaj  tne  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived: 
but,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my 
manly  spirit :  adieu  I  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Street 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Solar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Saian.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'lis  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Lamn.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it 
shaU  seem  to  signify.  [Giving  a  letter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  wnt 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  vour  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,  to 
sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this. — Tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her : — speak  it  privately ; 


Go. — Gentlemen,  [Exit  Lauhcbi.ot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Saiar.  Ay,  many,  111  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Sakm.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano^ 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Saktr.  Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[ExetaU  Salar.  and  Salan. 

Gra,  Was  not  that  letter  Irom  fair  Jessica? 

Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  alL    She  hath  directed, 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  fiimish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [ExemiL 

SCENE  v.— -The  Same.    Before  Sbtlock's  House. 
Enter  Shylocx  and  Launcelot. 

Sh^.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shvlock  and  Bassanio. — 
What,  Jessica ! — ^Thou  shalt  not  eormandize. 
As  tbou  hast  done  with  me !— What,  Jessica  !-— 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Latm.  ^^y»  Jessica! 

Sky.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?    I  do  not  bid  thee  ealL 

Latm.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will  ? 

Shff.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys. — ^But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'll  eo  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house : — I  am  right  loath  to  go. 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night 

Laun,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go:  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together: — I  will 
not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on 
black  Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'the  morning,  fafiing 
out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the 
afternoon. 

Shy.    What!    are  there  masques ?— Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  m  v  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish 'd  faces. 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.— By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  1  will  go  before,  sir. — ^Mistress,  look  out  at 
window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Exit  Laun. 
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Sky,  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar*8  offspring  ?  ha ! 

Jes.  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress;  nothing  else. 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  1  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in  : 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do,  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 
Safe  bind,  safe  find, 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [^ExU. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  [J&nV. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 
Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  matqued, 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar,  His  hour  is  almost  past 

QrcL  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

GrcL  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy 'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg*d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather*d  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  Lorbnso. 

Soiar.  Here  comes  Loren  zo : — more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lor,  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. — Ho !  who's  within  ? 
Enter  Jessica  a6ooe,  ae  a  boy, 

Je»,  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jee,  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed. 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  vours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jt9,  Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor,  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jee,  What !  must  1  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love. 
And  I  should  be  obscnr'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  garnish  of  a  lovely  boy. 
Bat  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run^^iway^ 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 


Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[^Exityfrom  above. 

Ora.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  to  them  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  f ^-On,  gentlemen ;  away ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 
Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Gra,  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest  ? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  fHends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  yon. 

Gra,  I  am  glad  on't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.       {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Belmont    An  Apartment  in 
Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  (^Morocco,  and  both 

their  trains, 

Por,  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.— 

[^Curtains  drawn  aside. 
Now  make  your  choice. 

ilfor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears ; — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  ga4n  what  many  men  desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  prombe  carries  ;— 
**  Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  wamine  all  as  blunt; — 
''  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  nazard  all  he  bath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Por,  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor,  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
Must  give— >For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  men,  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
I'll  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  savs  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves?— Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserviujg 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myselL 
As  much  as  I  deserve? — Why,  that's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these  in  love  1  do  deserve  her. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here  ?-^ 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint 
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The  Hyrcaiiiaii  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

The  watrv  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

1^  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture, 

Is*t  like,  that  lead  contains  her?    'Twere  damnation, 

To  think  so  base  a  tboueht :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immur'd, 

Beiiig  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

O  sinful  thought  I     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  ngure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key : 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

For,  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there. 
Then  I  am  yours.  \Ht  opens  the  golden  caekeL 

Mor.  O  hell !  what  have  we  bere  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I'll  reaa  the  writing. 
"  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  mv  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Yoxmg  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost : . 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and,  welcome,  frosts- 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [^ExU. 

Par,  A  gentle  riddance^ — Draw  the  curtains :  go, 

{^Cur taint  drawn. 
Let  aU  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [^Exeuni. 

SCENE  VIII.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salarino  and  Salanio. 

Salar»  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not 

Salan,  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duke, 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio 's  ship. 

Saiar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  hb  ship. 

Salan,  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
**  Mv  daughter  1 — O  my  ducats ! — O  my  daughter  I 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ?— O  my  Christian  ducats  I 
Justice !  the  law  I  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels  too !  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter ! — Justice !  find  the  girl ! 
She  .hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  1 " 

Solar,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 


Solar.  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reason 'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow^-seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me. 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Solar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd— "  Do  not  so ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry ;  and  apply  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Solar,  Do  we  so.  ^Exetrnt. 

SCENE  IX. — Belmont.     An  Apartment  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servitor, 

Ner,  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtains 
straight 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 
Enter  the  Prince  of   Arragon,  Portia,  and  their 

traim.    Flourish  comets.     Curtains  withdrawn. 

Pot,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain 'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd ; 
But  u  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar,  I  am  enjoin 'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  :  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Pot,  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar,  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
*'  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath : " 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see  \-^ 
*'  Who  chooseth  me  shidl  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
What  many  men  desire :— that  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  prize  not  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  m  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
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"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves;" 

And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  ahout 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  he  honourable, 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O I  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly ;  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  hy  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ; 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command : 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean 'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much  honour 

Pick*d  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 

To  be  new  vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  .choice : 

''  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

I  will  assume  desert :— give  me  a  key  for  this, 

And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

[^He  opem  the  iilver  eoiket, 
Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
Ar,  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?    I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings  I 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
jir.  What  is  here  ? 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 

Seven  times  tried  that  judj;ment  is, 

That  did  never  choose  amiss. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 

Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 

Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 


Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 

I  will  ever  be  your  head : 

So  begone  :  you  are  sped." 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arraoon,  and  tram. 
Par.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sins'd  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools  I  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy : 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny. 
Por,  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

[Curtaint  drawn. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Meu,  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Por,  Here ;  what  would  my  lord  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  youn^  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets ; 
To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pra^  thee :  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Cupid's  quick  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
Ner.  mssanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be.  [Exetmt, 
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SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 


Saian.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Solar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheck'd,  that  AntcH 
nio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow 
seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place :  a 
very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of 
many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip, 
report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Sakuu  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  be- 
lieve she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband.  Bat 
it  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the 
plain  high-way  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio,  the 
nonest  Antonio,— O,  that  I  had  a  tiUe  good  enough  to 
keep  his  name  companv ! — 

Saiar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan,  Ha! — what  say'st  thou? — Why  the  end  is, 
he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Solar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Solan,  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of 
a  Jew.— 

Enter  Sbtlock. 
How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you, 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 


Solar.  That's  certain :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan,  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledg'd ;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shv,  She  is  damned  fbr  it. 

Solar,  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  nuiy  be  her  judge. 

Shv,  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  I 

Solar,  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these 
years? 

Shff.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Sfdar,  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your 
bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish. 
But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had 
any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  mateh :  a  bankrupt, 
a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the 
Rialto ; — a  beggar,  that  was  wont  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart. — Let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Solar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh :  what's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else, 
it  wiU  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and 
hindered  me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses, 
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mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies;  and 
what's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hand8,'organ8,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest, 
we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge.  If  a  Chris- 
tian wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  hb  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  haxd  but  I 
will  better  the  instrocticm. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house, 
and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Scdar,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Salon.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third 
cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant. 
Enter  Tubal. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal?  what  news  firom  Genoa? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there!  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort.  The 
curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt 
it  till  now: — ^two  thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other 

Srecious,  precious  jewels.-^I  would,  my  daughter  were 
ead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  earl  would  she 
were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin ! 
No  news  of  them  ? — Why,  so ; — and  I  know  not  what's 
spent  in  the  search :  Why  then — loss  upon  loss !  the 
thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 
thief,  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck 
stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs, 
but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

7)dt.  —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God !  I  thank  God !  Is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.— Good  news^  good 
news!  ha!  ha! — Where?  in  Genoa? 

T\tb.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick 'st  a  dagger  in  me.  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting? 
fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  breax. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  I'll  plague  him;  I'll 
torture  him :  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub,  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  tort urest  me.  Tubal :  it 
was  my  torquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a 
bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  eerlainly  undone. 


Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer :  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I 
will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit;  for,  were  he 
out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue :  go,  good 
Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Belmont     An  Apartment  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  NmissA,  and 

their  AttendanU, 

Por.  I  pray  you  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  yMur  company :  therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  yoo,  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you, 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  wfll  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours !     O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — ^not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  pause  the  time. 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bomb.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Boms.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love. 
Th^re  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Ba99.  Promise  me  life,  and  Til  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

BoMt.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  I 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

[Ctirtetfii  drawn  aMe. 

Por.  Away  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out— 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.--* 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Tlien,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win^ 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  I'roy 
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To  the  sea-monster :  I  utand  for  sacrifice, 

The  rest  aloof  mte  the  Dardanian  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  th'  exploit.     Go,  Hercules  ! 

Live  thou,  I  live : — with  much,  much  more  dismay 

I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Song,  the  whibt  Bassanio  comments  on  the  ceukets 

to  himself, 

TeU  me^  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazinafed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  Ues, 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 

rU  begin  it, Ving,  dong,  bell. 

All.  Ding,  dong,  beU, 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  he  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceiv*d  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  season 'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
WiU  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  &lse 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  sucn  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulling  snore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian :  beauty,  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold^ 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 
Nor  none  of  th^e,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence  I 

For.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair. 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love !  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess : 

1  ieel  too  much  thy  blessing ;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass,  What  find  I  here  ?  [He  opens  the  leaden  eatket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi>god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?    Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.   Here,  in  her  hairs, 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 


Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs ;  but  her  eyes  !— 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  hia. 
And  leave  itself  unfinish'd:  yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here's  the  scrdl. 
The  contment  and  summary  of  my  fortune* 
"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true ! 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 

Be  oontent,  and  seek  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 

And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 

Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  with  a  lovinr  kiss." 
A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive.    [Kissing  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirmed,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you* 

Por,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  timesmore  fair,ten  thousand  times  more  rich, 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  m  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  vet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  govenior,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord.     I  give  them  with  this  ring. 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.       [Gimng  it. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words : 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  express'd.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 
O I  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio 's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady  I 

Qra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish, 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
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The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass,  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  can'st  get  a  wife. 

Gra,  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  main ; 
You  lov*d,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  tongue  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

For,  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

Bass,  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Grra,  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour*d  in  your 
marriage. 

Ora.  We'll  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a  thou- 
sand ducats. 

Ner,  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gra.  No;    we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What!  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Saleriot 
Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your  leave 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  1  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here, 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  nast  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it    Siguier  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [Jxives  Bassanio  a  letter, 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  gooa  friend  doth. 

S(ue.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.  [Bassanio  reads. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hand,  Salerio :  what's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost  I 

For,  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same 
paper. 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ?-^ 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia  I 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 


Ran  in  my  veins — I  was  a  gentleman  : 

And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart     When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you. 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 

Issuing  life-blood.— But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?     What,  not  one  hit  ? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 

And  not  one  vessel  'scap'd  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night. 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  nim  justice :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him, 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition 'd  and  unwearied'st  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  f 

Bau.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What!  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond : 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  my  Bassanio's  fault 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
When  it  is  paid,  brin?  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Wm  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away  1 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.^ 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.']  **  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  aU 
miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very 
low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit;  and  since  in 
paying  it  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are 
cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at 
my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure:  if 
your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my 
letter." 
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Put.  O  love !  despatch  all  business,  and  begone. 
Aim.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e*er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.     {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Jailor, 

<S%y.  Jailor,  look  to  him :  tell  not  me  of  mercy.— 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis.— 
Jailor,  look  to  him. 

jini.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shjf.  I'll  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause, 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I'D  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
I'll  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duU-ey'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  3rield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
rU  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[^Exit  Shtlock. 

Solan.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur, 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone : 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Solan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  jailor,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Belmont    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  Nebissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 

Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
Tou  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentieman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  alchrer  of  my  lord,  yotir  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
MThich  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  tiie  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 


How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself. 

Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. — 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 

Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  have  toward  heaven  breath 'd  a  sacred  vow 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 

Untd  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 

Now  lays  upon  you. 
Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 
Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 

And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 

In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 

So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 
Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on  you! 
JeB.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 
Por,  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well-pleas'd 

To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. — 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 

Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 

So  let  me  find  thee  still.    Take  this  same  letter, 

And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man, 

In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 

Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagiu'd  speed 

Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [Exit, 
Por,  Come  on,  Nerissa :  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.     We'll  see  our  husbands. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 
Ner,  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa :  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bra^gine  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  laaies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal : — then,  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell,  # 

That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.     I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner,  ^^y>  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por,  Fie !  what  a  question's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter. 
But  come :  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.     [Exeunt, 
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Zaun.  Yes.truiyi  for,  look  you,  the  linsof  the  fatber 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I  promiie 
you,  I  fear  you.  I  wu  alwayi  plain  with  you,  and  lo 
now  I  (peak  mj  agitation  of  the  matter :  therefore,  be 
of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think,  you  are  damned. 
There  ii  but  one  hope  in  it  that  cau  do  you  any  good, 
and  that  ii  but  a  kiud  of  haitard  hope  neither. 

in.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Lam.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father 
got  you  not;  diat  you  are  not  the  Jew'i  daughter. 

Jet.  That  were  a  kind  of  baitard  hope,  indeed :  lo 
I  of  my  mother  iliould  be  visited  upon  me. 


father,  I  full  into  Charybdit,  your  mother.  Well,  you 
are  gone  both  wayi. 

Jet.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  be  hath  made 
me  a  Christian. 

Loan.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were  Chria- 
tiann  enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live 
one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise 
the  price  of  bogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork'eateT*,  we 
thall  not  ibortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coali  for  money. 
Etder  Lobenco. 

Jtt,  111  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say: 
here  he  comes. 

hor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  sbottly,  Lanncelot, 
if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jtt.  Nay, you  need  not  feariu,  Lorenio:  Launeelot 
and  1  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly,  there  i«  no  mercy  for 
me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter;  and  h« 
says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
fbr  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians  you  raise  the  price 

£ar.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly;  the 
Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  LauneeloL 

LaifBt.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason ;  but  if  she  be  lesa  than  an  honest  woman, 
she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

hor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  I  I 
think,  the  beet  grace  of  wit  will  ahortly  turn  into  silsnce. 


and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  hut  par- 
rots.— Go  in,  lirtah :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Zdim.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly'lord,  what  a  wil-snapperareyou!  then, 
bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Zaun.  That  is  done  too,  sir;  only,  cover  is  tbe  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  air! 

Zaun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lot.  Yet  more  quatTelliiig  with  occatioo  !  Wilt  thou 
■how  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  I  pray 
thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  hi>  plain  meaning;  eo 
to  thy  feUows,  hid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  ia  the 
meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Zaun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for 
the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in 
to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  he  as  humours  and  conceits 
shall  govern.  \_Eat  Lauhcblot. 

Zor.  O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suitedl 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memoty 
An  anny  of  good  words ;  and  1  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'at  thou,  Jessicaf 
And  now,  good  sweet,  cay  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Baisanio's  wife! 

Jtt.  Past  all  eipresstug.     It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Basianio  live  an  u{>rieht  life. 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  uis  lady. 


the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  he  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Eren'such  a  husband 

Hast  Ihou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jtt.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor,  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jtt.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table  talk; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  apeak'st,  'mong  other  thing* 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jet.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.       \Eattmd. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Court  of  Justice. 
£nfer  IAcDuke;  tht  MagniJScoei ;  Antonio,  Bassahio, 
Gratiamo,  Salirino,  Salan:o,  and  otAert. 
Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here? 
Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 
DuJii.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  advenary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uucapabte  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Anl.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  Co  qualify 

;  but  since  he  standi  obdiirate. 


And  tFis 


o  lawful  m 


Out  of  hi*  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppoae 

My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm  a 

To  suRer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 

The  very  tyranny  and  rase  of  his. 
DiAi.  Go  one,  and  cat!  the  Jew  into  the  court 
Satan,   He's  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes,  my  lord. 


Enter  Shtlock. 
Duit.  Makeroom, andlet  him  stand  heforeour&ce.— 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  atrange 
Than  ia  thy  atrange  apparent  cruelty ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penaltr, 
Wbicb  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant  s  flesh. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  louch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  «o  huddled  on  hi*  back. 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  hii  aCate 
From  braaty  bosoms,  and  rough  heart*  of  fiiot. 
From  itubhom  Turks  and  Tartan,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  coortegy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
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Shy.  I  have  possess 'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  fleah,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats?     I'll  not  answer  that: 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour :  is  it  answer'd  t 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned?    What,  are  you  answer'd  yet? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection : 
Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  bollen  bag-pipe ;  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended. 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd? 

Ba»t,  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty.' 

Shy»  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Ba$9,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 

Bati.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

Shy.  What!  would 'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  tbee 
twice  ? 

JfU.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
Or  e'en  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
When  you  behold  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  roe  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bau.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy,  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them :  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  nalates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands?    You  wul  answer^ 
The  slaves  are  ours. — So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  hare  it 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  I 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 


I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court. 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

SiUar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bats.  Good  cheer,  Antonio!  Whatman,  courage  yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  aU, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  ktill,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.  Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

t  Presenting  a  letter. 
:nife  so  earnestly  ? 
[Shylock  whets  his  knife. 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsn  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog, 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govern 'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhaliow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  can'st  rail  the  seal  from  off  ray  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.-r-I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  courts 
Where  IS  he? 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Didce.  With  all  my  heart: — some  three  or  four  of 
you. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Mean  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario 's  letter. 

^Clerk  reads.']  *<  Your  grace  shall  understand,  that 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick ;  but  in 
the  instant  tnat  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visita- 
tion was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name 
is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Jew  and  Antonio,  the  merchant : 
we  turned  o'er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnish 'd 
with  my  opinion ;  which,  better'd  with  his  own  learn- 
ing, the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend, 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your 
grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  vou,  let  his  lack 
of  yean  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend 
estimation,  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so 
old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
'  whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learn 'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.— 
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Enter  PoRTik,  dreued  Hie  a  doctor  oflaie*. 
Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellsriof 

For,  I  did,  my  lord. 

Dukt.  You  are  welcome ;  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diSertnce 
lliat  holdi  u\ii  prenent  queilion  in  the  courtf 

Pot.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 
Which  ii  the  mercliant  liere,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shvlock,  hoth  stand  forth. 

For.  Is  youi  Dame  Shylock? 

Shy.  Shylock  ii  my  name. 

For.  Of  a  strange  nature  ii  the  suit  you  folbw  j 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 


Ant.  Ay,  so  he  aays. 

For.  Do  you  confessihe  bond! 

Ata.  I  do. 

For.  '  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mercifVU. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  1!    tell  me  that. 

Par.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain 'd. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  hlesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'Til  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
Tlie  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  Eo  awe  end  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  ahoTe  this  sceptred  sway : 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Uod  himself. 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likeit  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Thouffh  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  jtwtice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea. 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  rive  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head.     I  crave  the  law; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money! 

Bau.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  iny  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth :  and,  J  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruet  devil  of  his  will. 

For.  It  must  not  be.    There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established ; 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent. 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  t  yea,  a  Daniel  !.— 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  theel 

For.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor;  here  it  is. 

[Shoaing  it. 

For.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  ofler'd  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  t 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit, 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 


A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  th^  mone^ :  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law ;  your  eipoailion 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  weU-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.     By  my  soul  I  swear, 
Thera  is  no  power  iu  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  ^e  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

For.  Why  then,  thus  it  is  .— 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  O,  noble  judge!     O,  excellent  voung  man  t 

For,  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law, 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'Tis  very  true,    O,  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looksl 

For.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Av,  his  breast  j 

So  says  the  bond: — doth  it  not,  noble  judee! — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  wonls. 

For.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  nere  to  weieh 
The  flesh  r 

Shy.         I  have  them  ready.  {Prodtteing  leatet. 

For,  Have  bysome  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  yourcharge. 
To  stop  hi*  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bondl 

For.  It  is  not  so  eipress'd;  but  what  of  thati 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  1  cannot  find  it :  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.  You,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  sayf 

A^.  But  little;  1  am  ann'd,  and  well  prepar'X— 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio:  fate  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you. 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  ^nd  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty;  from'which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  lover. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  be  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  hut  deep  enough, 
II  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart 
Bate.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  a«  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem 'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Ora.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest  I  lore : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  same  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  hack ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
Shy,  Thece  be  the  Christian  husbands!     I  have  ■ 

daughter ; 
uiild  any  of  (he  stock  of  Bsrubbaa 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  I 
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We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy,  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por,  And  you  must  cut  this  flefth  from  off  his  hreast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy,  Most  learned  judge  ! — A  sentence  !  come,  pre- 
pare !  [Showing  the  wales  again. 

Por,  Tarry  a  little :  there  is  something  else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  bloody  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra,  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew  :— O  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law? 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd. 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest 

Gra,  O  learned  judge! — Mark,  Jew: — a  learned 
judge ! 

Shy,  I  take  his  offer  then :  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bau.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por,  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft !— --no  haste  :^ 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Crra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  iudge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Por.  Therefore,  prepare  tnee  to  cut  off  the  fleui. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — ^be  it  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  balance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra,  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por,  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  Take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  :  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Cfra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  I — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 


The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg, thatthoumay'sthaveleavetohangthyself : 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that: 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake! 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Ijorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy,  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence. 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers: 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.  [Exit  Sh  ylock. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por,  1  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke,  I  am  sorry,  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnijicoee,  and  train. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant,  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well-satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  farther: 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as^a  fee.     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you ; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
And,  for  your  love.  111  take  this  ring  from  you. — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no  more, 
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And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

B(U8.  This  ring,  good  sir  ? — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

For.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  1  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bast,  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  liie  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

For,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  niethinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bats,  Good  sir,  this  rmg  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on  she  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

For.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

[Exeufit  Portia  and  Neeisba. 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring) 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bast.  Go,  Gratiano ;  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  can'st. 
Unto  Antonio's  house. — Away !  make  haste. 

[Esit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thitlier  presently, 


And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 

Fly  toward  Belmont.    Come,  Antonio.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Street 
Enter  ^rtia  and  Nerissa. 

For.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it.     We'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 
Enter  Gratiano  running. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice. 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

For,  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner,  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring,     [7V>  Portia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

For.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have  old  | 
swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away  I  make  haste :  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir;   will  you  show  me  to  this 
house  t  lExeuni. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont    The  Avenue  to  Portia^s 

House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright.— I  n  such  a  night  as  diis, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  moimted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night 

Jet.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sesrbanks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carriage. 

Jet,  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^on. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  fi*om  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  un thrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont 

Jes,  In  such  a  night. 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  pretty  Jesnca,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  1  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor,  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 


Steph.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray  yon, 
friend? 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,,  is  my  master  yet  return 'd  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heaid  from  him. — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  cereraonioasly  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun,  Sola,  sola!  wo  ha,^oI  sola,  sola! 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Laun,  Sola !  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mis- 
tress Lorenza?  sola,  sola! 

Lor.  Leave  hallooing,  man  ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my  master, 
with  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  master  will  be 
here  ere  morning.  ^EmL 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter;-^ why  should  we  go  in? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.— 

lErii  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
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Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hannony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  auiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

JEiUer  Munciant, 
Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistreu'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Mmic, 

Je%,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music* 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood. 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  anv  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum*d  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods, 
Since  nought  so  stockbh,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — rMark  the  music. 

\Muncagma, 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  tustanee. 

Par,  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

JVtfr.  When  th  e  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music  I  hark! 

JVer.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

For,  Notlung  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Far.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  hetter  a  musician  than  the  wreti. 
How  manv  things  by  season  season 'd  are 
To  their  nght  praise,  and  true  perfection !— > 
Peace !  now  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  f  [Mutic  ceaaei, 

Lw.  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv*d,  of  Portia. 

For,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  ouckoo^ 
By  the  bod  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For,  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

For,  Go  in,  Nerissa : 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 


No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; — 

Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you.  \A  tucket  sounded. 

Lor,  Your  husband  is  at  hand :  I  hear  his  trumpet 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not 

For,  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sim  is  hid. 

Enier  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  emd  their 

fottowere. 

Bast,  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  vou  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por,  Let  me  give  light,  buf  let  me  not  be  light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Baes,  I  thank  you,  madam.     Give  welcome  to  my 
friend : 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

For,  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him. 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant,  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

For,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra,  [2b  Nerissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear,  you 
do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  nad  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart 

For.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what's  the  matter? 

Gra,  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to  me ;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry' 
Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner,  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death, 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  I  no,  God's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face,  that  had  it 

Cha.  He  will,  an  i/  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner»  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra,  'Sow,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  litde  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  cleik; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

For,  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Baet,   [Astde,"]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left 
hand  off*, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  sway 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  hoy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  beeg'd  mine ; 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 
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Por.  What  ring,  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

N<rt  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

BtuB.  If  I  covJd  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  hut  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it :  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner,  '  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  )  again  see  mine. 

Bois,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  wholn  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  naught  womd  b^  accented  but  the  ring, 
Tou  would  abate  the  strengtli  of  your  displeasure. 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  ^ave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  retain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  m$n  is  there  so  mucn  unreasonable. 
If  yoi^  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bau.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it ;  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suner'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away, 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady! 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.    Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 
Thr  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por,  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
Since  he  hath  eot  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to^eep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
I'll  not  deny  him  any  thinfi;  I  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like  Argus ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore,  be  well  advis'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  not  me  take  him,  then ; 
For,  if  I  doj  I'll  mar  the  youn^  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome  notwith- 
.    standing. 

Ban,.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
I  swear  to  theo,  even  by  thine  own  fidr  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Por,  Mark  you  but  that! 

In  both  ni^y  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  self. 


And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bau.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring. 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then,  you  shall  be  his  surety.    Give  him  this. 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

AfU,  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Btu$,  By  heaven !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor. 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano, 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra,  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Por.  jSpeak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo,  here. 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd :  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bau,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Gra,  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bau,  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and  living. 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por,  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

My  clerk  hath  some  gobd  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner,  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess 'd  of. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  b  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'^atories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra,  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatory. 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  ? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
Till  I  were  coucning  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  [Exeunt, 
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Duke,  Senior,  living  in  exile. 

Frederick,  his  Brother,  usurper  of  his  dominions. 

Amiens,  1  Lords  attending  upon  the  exiled 

Jaques,  /    Duke. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier. 

Oliver,    *^ 

Jaques,     I  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Orlando,J 

DEt";., }  ^'^'"•*»  **»  <^"'"- 

Charles,  a  Wrestler. 


Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-Text,  a  Ylcar. 

fes,    }  Shepherd.. 

William,  a  Country  Fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 
Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  exiled  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  the  usurping*  Duke. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords ;  Pages,  Foresters,  and  Attendants. 
The  SCENE  lies,  first,  near  Oliver's  House ;  afterwards,  in  the  Usurper's  Court,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam, 

OrL  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion : 
he  bequeathed  me  bv  will,  but  a  poor  tnousand  crowns ; 
and,  as  thou  say 'st,  charged  mv  brother  on  his  blessing 
to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My 
brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  spealu 
goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rusti- 
cally at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me 
here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call  you  that  keeping  for  a 
gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stall- 
ing of  an  ox?  His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but 
I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth,  for 
the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much 
bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 
plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave 
me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me :  he  lets 
me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with 
my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  erieves  me;  and 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me, 
begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude.  I  will  no 
longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy 
how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

OrL  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he 
will  shake  me  up.  [Adam  retireg. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OU.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 

OrL  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  filing. 

OiL  What  roar  you  then,  sir? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idle- 
nesi« 


OU.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile. 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

on.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

OrL  O !  sir,  very  well :  here,  in  your  orchard. 

OU.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I 
know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle 
condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me.  The  cour- 
tesy of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are 
the  first-born ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away 
my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us.  I 
have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as  you,  albeit,  I  con- 
fess, your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

OU.  What,  boy ! 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young 
in  this. 

OU.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois;  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is  thrice 
a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  besot  villains.  Wert 
thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from 
thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  th^  tongue  for 
saying  so.  [Shaking  him.']  Thou  hast  railed  on  thy- 
self. 

Adam.  [Camingfonffard.']  Sweet  masters,  be  patient: 
for  your  father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OU.  Let  me  go^  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  no<^  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education:  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  quali- 
ties :  tne  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it;  therefore,  allow  me  such  ex- 
ercises as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the 
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poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament :  with 
that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OU,  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  trou- 
bled with  you ;  you  sliaU  have  some  part  of  your  will. 
I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Ort  1  will  no  further  offend  you,  tban  becomes  me 
for  my  good. 

OU.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  vour  service. — God  be  with  my  old 
master !  be  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[^Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I 
will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand 
crowns  neither.    Hola,  Dennis  I 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den,  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OU,  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here  to 
speak  with  me  ? 

Den,  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  ihe  door,  and  im- 
portunes access  *to  you. 

OU.  Call  him  in.  lExii  Dennis.]— Twill  be  a  good 
way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Chaeles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

OU.  Good  monsieur  Charles,  what's  the  new  news  at 
the  new  court? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old 
news ;  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger 
brother  the  new  duke,  and  three  or  four  lovine  lords 
have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him, 
whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  there- 
fore, he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

OU.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  old  duke's  daugh- 
ter, be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O!  no;  for  the  new  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin, 
so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  toge- 
ther, that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have 
died  to  stav  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no 
less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  hu  own  daughter ;  and 
never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OU.  Where  will  the  old  duke  Uve? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  a  manv  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.  They  say,  many 
young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

OU.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand, 
that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition 
to  come  in  disguised  against  me,  to  try  a  faU.  To- 
morrow, sir,  I  wrestle  for  m  v  credit,  and  he  that  escapes 
me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well. 
Your  brother  is  but  young,  and  tender ;  and,  for  your 
love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must  for  my 
own  honour  if  he  come  in  :  therefore,  out  of  my  love 
to  you  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal,  that 
either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into,  in  that 
it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against 
my  will. 

OU.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  roe,  which, 
thou  shah  find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had 
myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have, 
by  underhand  means,  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from 
it;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'U  tell  thee,  Charles:  it  is 
the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambi- 


tion, an  envious  emulator  of  every  man*s  good  parts, 
a  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me  nis  natural 
brother :  therefore,  use  thy  discretion.  I  had  as  lief 
thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger:  ana  thou  wert 
best  look  to't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace, 
or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will 
practise  against  tnee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some 
treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  th  v  life  by  some  indirect,  means  or  other ;  for,  I 
assure  thee  (and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it)  there  is 
not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize 
him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartilv  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his  payment :  if  ever 
he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize  more. 
And  so,  God  keep  your  worship  I  lExii, 

OU.  Farewell  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester.  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my 
soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he  : 
yet  he's  f  entle ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full 
of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am 
altogether  misprised.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this 
wrestler  shall  clear  all:  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kin- 
dle the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.       {^ExU. 

SCENE  II.— A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Cblxa. 

CeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Bot,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mis- 
tress of,  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier?  Unless 
you  could  teach  ipe  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you 
must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary 
pleasure. 

CeL  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  banished  j 
father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so 
thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my 
love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so  would'st  thou,  if 
the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tem- 
pered, as  mine  is  to  thee. 

/2of.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate, 
to  rejoice  in  yours. 

CeL  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor 
none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou 
shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from 
thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in  affec- 
tion :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  j 
oath  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet  Rose, 
my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Eoi.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports. 
Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  ftirther  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

not.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

CeL  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  housewife.  For- 
tune, from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifU  may  henceforth  be 
bestowed  equally. 

Bot.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are 
mifhtily  misplaced,  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman 
dot!)  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true,  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest, 
she  makes  very  ill-favoured. 

Rot.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to 
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nature's :  fortime  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in 
the  lineaments  of  nature. 

EfUer  Touchstone. 

CeL  No:  when  nature  hath  made  a  ikir  creature, 
may  she  not  hy  fortune  fall  into  the  fire? — ^Though 
nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not 
fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument? 

Rot,  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature, 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of 
nature's  wit 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither, 
hut  nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull 
to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for 
our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits.— How  now,  wit?  whilher 
wander  you  ? 

Touch,  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to  come 
for  you. 

Boi,  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour 
they  were  eood  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour 
the  mustara  was  naught:  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the 
pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good^  and 
yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

CeL  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Rot.  Ay,  marry :  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch,  Stand  you  both  fortii  now;  stroke  your  chins, 
and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art 

Touch,  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ; 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  for- 
sworn :  no  more  was  this  knieht,  swearing  by  his  honour, 
for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  1^  had  sworn  it 
away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes,  or  that  mus- 
tard. 

CeL  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st? 

Touch,.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Roi,  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough.  Speak  no  more  of  him :  you'll  be  whipped 
for  taxation,  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery 
that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show.  Here  comes 
monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Rot.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Rot,  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

CeL  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 
BonjouTf  monsieur  Le  Beau  :  what's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

CeL  Spot?    Of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam  f  How  shall  I 
answer  yon  ? 

Rot.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said  :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,— 

Rot.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Rot,  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 


Le  Beau,  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the 
best  is  yet  to  do :  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are 
coming  to  perform  it. 

CeL  Well, — the  beguining,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau,  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 
sons, 

CeL  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence ; 

Rot,  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "  Be  it  known  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents," 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  mo- 
ment threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served  the  second, 
and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie,  the  poor  old  man, 
their  father,  makine  such  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that 
all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Rot.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  u  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch,  Thus  men  may  ^row  wiser  every  day }  it  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was 
sport  for  ladies. 

CeL  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Rot,  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking?— Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is 
the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 

CeL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it 

Flourith.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lordti  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendantt. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Rot,  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

CeL  Alas !  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin  I  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Rot.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  litde  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of  the 
challenger's  youth  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he 
will  not  be  entreated :  speak  to  hhn,  ladies ;  see  if  you 
can  move  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  I'll  not  be  by.    [Duke  goet  apart. 

Le  Beau,  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess  calls 
for  you. 

OrL  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Rot,  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler  ? 

OrL  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger: 
I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength 
of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years.  .  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's 
strength  :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  our  eyes,  or  knew 
yourself  with  our  judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We 
pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own 
safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt 

Rot.  Do,  young  sir :  your  reputation  shall  not  there- 
fore be  misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the 
duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 
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OrJ.  I  beieech  you,  puniih  ine  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts,  vherein  1  confew  me  much  guilt;,  to  deny 
so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your 
fair  eyei,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to  my  trial : 
wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  it  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is 
willing  to  be  «o.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for 
I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in 
it  I  have  nothing;  only  in  the  world  I  (ill  up  a  place, 
which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it 
empty. 

Boi.  The  little  sUvngth  that  I  have,  I  would  it 

CeL  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hert. 

Jhi.  Fare  you  well.    Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 

Cel.  Your  heart's  detirei  be  with  you, 

Gia.  Come ;  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  to 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  T 

Orl  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  aball  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat 
him  tD  a  (econd,  that  faave  lo  mightily  persuaded  him 
ittaa  a  first 

Orl,  You  mean  to  mock  me  after:  you  should  not 
have  mocked  me  before ;  but  come  your  way*. 

Aot.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  ipee^  young  man! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  iovisihle,  to  catch  the  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg.        [Charles  and  Oklando  mrntU. 

Rot.  O,  excellent  young  man  I 

CeL  If  I  bad  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  should  down.  [Ckabies  m  tkrovm.     Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yei,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

Dvie  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  I 


Le  Beau,  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 
Duie  F.  Bear  him  away.        [CHAaLEi 
What  u  thv  name,  young  man  ? 


iiiome  ovA. 


Orl.    Orlando,  my  liege :    the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duie  F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  bouse- 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duie  Pbed.  TVain,  and  Le  Bead. 
Ctl.  Were  I  my  father,  coi,  would  I  do  this  7 
Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  ion, 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling. 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Hot.   My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  fathfr'a  mind. 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  liim  teats  unto  entreatieE, 
Ere  he  sliould  thus  have  venlur'd. 

CrL  Gentle  cousin, 

Ijet  ui  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him: 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  diBposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  hare  well  deserv'd  ; 
If  yon  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  OS  you  have  exceeded  all  prombe, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  liappy. 

Bat.  Gentleman, 


Wear  this  for  m 


e  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 


Thatcould  give  more,  but  tliat  her  band  lacks  mean*. — 
Shall  we  go,  cozt 

Cel.  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  T  not  say,  I  thank  you  T  My  better  part* 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  standi  up 
Is  but  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Roi.  He  calls  us  back.  Mypridefellwiihmyfortune*; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would.— Did  you  call,  sirr— 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  cozt 

Am.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[Emmt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

OtL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  ui^'d  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 
O,  poor  Orlando  I  thou  art  overthrown. 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  tbee.  ' 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  bave  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous  :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  tbil : 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
Tliat  here  was  at  the  wresUingf 

Le   Beau.   Neither  bis  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 


But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detaln'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sitters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  bis  gentle  niece. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argiunent, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 


Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  tball  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL  I  rest  much  bounden  lo  you :  fare  you  well. 

[£zit  Le  Bead, 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother. — 
But  heavenly  RotaUnd !  [£nf. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
£nter  Celia  tmd  Roialind. 

Cel.  Why,  coutin ;  why,  Rotalind. — Cupid,  luve 
merey! — Not  a  wordt 

Boi.  Nut  one  to  ihrow  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  lo  be  cast  away 
upon  curs  ;  throw  Home  of  Lhcm  at  rac  :  come,  lame  me 
with  reasons. 

Boi.  Then  there  were  two  coueIiib  laid  up,  when  the 
one  should  be  lamed  with  reason!,  and  the  other  mad 
without  anv. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  your  father! 

Roi.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child.  O,  how 
full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  coiiiin,  thrown  upon  tbee 
in  holiday  foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  Catch  them. 

Roi.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat:  these  hurt 
are  in  my  heart. 
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CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Bog.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

CeL  Come,  come ;  wreetle  with  thy  affections. 

Rot.  O I  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than 
myself. 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  despite  of  a  fall.-^But,  turning  these  jests  out  of 
service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest.  Is  it  possible,  on 
such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking 
with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Rot.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate 
not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

CeL  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  t 

Rot.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  I  do. — 

Enter  Duke  FaEDEaiCK,  with  Lordt, 
Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  faatest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court 

Rot.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be*st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Rot.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  widi  me. 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires. 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I*  do  trust  I  am  not)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not 

Rot.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor. 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter;   there's 
enough. 

Rot.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

CeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia :  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  nave  her  stay : 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her.     If  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn 'd,  play'd,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparate. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smooth- 
ness, 
Her  very  sUence,  and  her  patience, 


Sneak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Tnou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous. 

When  she  is  gone.    Then,  open  not  thy  lips : 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  aoom 

Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her.     She  is  banish'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F,  You  are  a  fool.— -You,  niece,  provide  your- 
self: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lordt. 

CeL  O,  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  gneved  than  I  am. 

Rot.  I  have  more  cause. 

CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin. 

Pr'ythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Rot.     ^  That  he  hath  not 

CeL  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love. 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder 'd?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No :  let  my  father  seek  another  neir. 
Therefore,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  charge  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  eo  along  with  thee. 

Rot.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Rot.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  .as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Rot.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and,  m  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will. 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Rot.  Ill  have  no  worser  name  than  Jove's  own  page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

CeL  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Rot,  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  togeuier. 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight     Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

EiUer  Duke,  Senior,  Auieni,  and  olker  Lord*,  Hie 
Foretler: 

Dnie  S.  Now,  my  co-malea,  and  brothen  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  euitom  made  tfai*  life  more  >«eet, 
ThaD  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  thete  woodi 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  count 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  eeaaans'  difference,  or  me  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter'i  wind. 
Which  when  it  bitea,  and  blow*  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  imile,  ana  My, 
Tliia  is  no  flattery:  theie  are  couniellon 
That  feelingly  penuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uies  of  advenity, 
Which,  like  the  load,  ugly  and  Tenomoui, 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haun( 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  broolu, 
Sermcma  in  stones,  and  good  m  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it.    Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  ot  fortune 
Into  so  qiiiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Date  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  TeniicaT 
And  yet  it  irki  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  hurgben  of  thi«  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  cooRnes,  with  foAed  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  ZordL  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melBDchol^  Jaquea  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kmd,  ewesn  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  beliind  him,  a«  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  thn  wood; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  :  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  hear'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tean 
CoUTs'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  uoaa 
Id  piteous  choae :  and  thna  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholv  Jaquea, 
Stood  on  the  eilremest  verge  of  the  (wiA  brook, 
AuEtnenting  it  with  tear*. 

Dmie  S.  Bnt  what  said  Jaques! 

Did  be  not  moraliie  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord.  O  !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similei, 
F^rst,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlinn  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  whicn  hath  toomuch."  Then,  being  there  alone^ 
LtFt  and  almndon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
'■  Tis  right,"  quoth  he  ;  "  thus  miscTy  dolh  part 
The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citiiens ; 
'Tia  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankruiit  there !  " 
Thus  niDal  inveclively  he  piercath  through 
The  bodv  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  tliis  our  life,  swearing,  that  we 
%    Are  mere  usuq>eTB,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 


To  fright  the  anhnals,  and  kill  Aem  up 
In  their  assign 'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duie  S.  And  did  youlearehim  in  this  contemplalaanf 

2  Lord.  V/e  did,  my  lord,  weejnng  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

^>iii«  S.  Show  me  the  pUec. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  lulleu  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  yon  to  him  straight,        [^Exetmt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dake  Fikdebick,  LordM,  and  AltendoHti. 

Daie  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  themf 
It  cannot  be  :  some  vdlains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  1  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  ber  ehamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreaaur'd  of  their  mistren. 

i  Lord.  Hy  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  wbcsn  ao  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laush,  is  also  miMng. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentTewoman, 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  covsin  mtich  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler. 
That  did  but  Utely  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  iu  their  company. 

Dtike  F.  Send  to  his  brother:   fetch  that  gallant 

[f  he  be  absent,  bring  his  bTOther  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  bira.     Do  this  suddenly. 
And  let  not  search  and  inauisition  qnail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  nuiaways.  \Eaetmt. 

SCENE  III.— Before  OLivaa's  House. 
Enter  OxLaNDO  and  Adam,  mttdi^. 

Orl  Who's  there f 

Adam.    Wha^  my  young  master  F — O,  n^  gentle 
master  I 
O,  my  sweet  master !  O,  you  memory 
Of  old  sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  t 
Why  are  yon  virtuous  t     Why  do  people  Jove  youf 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  vaUantt 
Why  would  you  he  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  pnser  of  Ae  humorous  duke  t 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  yon. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  Ihem  hut  as  enemies! 
No  more  do  yours:  your  virtues,  gentlt  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it! 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter  I 

Adam,  O,  tmlwppy  Tondi  I 

Come  not  wlt^iin  tliese  doors :  beneath  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — (no,  no  bmtlier;  vet  the  son — 
Yet  not  (be  sun— 1  will  not  call  him  son — 
IJf  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,)— 
Hatli  heard  vour  praises,  nnd  this  niglit  he  mcana 
Ti)  hum  ihe'lodglng  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  wiiliiii  it :  if  he  fail  of  [hat, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  oiT: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  iL 
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OrL  Why,  whither,  Adam,  would'st  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

OrL  What !  would'st  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food, 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted,  proud,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam,  But  do  not  so.    I  have  live  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  fostei^nurse  « 

When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
^  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.    Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  reoellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  a^e  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you : 
ril  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL  O,  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  favour  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Hiou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
£v«n  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways :  we'll  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam,  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [ExeunU 

SCENE  IV.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  KoaAUVD  for  Oanymede,  Celi a  for  AUena,  and 
Chum,  aUa*  Touchstone. 

Bot.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Bog.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's 
apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 
itself  courageous  to  petticoat:  therefore,  courage,  good 
Aliena. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me :  I  can  go  no  farther. 

Touch,  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you:  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did 
bear  you,  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Bog,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch,  Ay,  now  am  J  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I : 
when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  tra- 
vellers must  be  content. 


Bos,  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.— -Look  you ;  who 
comes  here?  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 
Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

SU,  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her! 

Cor,  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

SU.  No,  Corin ;  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thv  love  were  ever  like  to  mine. 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so, 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SU,  O !  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe !  [EaAt  Silvius. 
Bom,  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch,  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take 
that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remem- 
ber the  kissing  of  her  batler,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that 
her  pretty  chapped  hands  bad  milked :  and  I  remember 
the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I 
took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  with 
weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these  for  my  sake."  We,  that 
are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Bot.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch,  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit, 
till  I  break  my  shins  against  it 

Bob,  Lote,  love !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch,  And  mine ;  but 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me, 
And  begins  to  fail  with  me. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Holla,  you  clown  ! 

Bos.  Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch,  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor,  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Bot,  Peace,  I  say.— 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor,  And  to  you,  gentle  sir ;  and  to  you  all. 

Bot,  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  oesert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor,  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  nocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
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Are  now  on  tale ;  and  at  our  theepcote  now^ 
Bv  reafon  of  hit  alMence,  there  ii  nothing 
Tnat  ^ott  will  feed  on ;  but  what  ic,  come  see, 
And  m  my  voice  most  welcome  ahfldl  you  be, 

Roi,  What  if  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture? 

Car,  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  nut  ere- 
while, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Roi,  1  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel,  And  we  will  mend  tny  wages.  I  like  this  place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  m^  time  in  it. 

Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  roe :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.     [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  othen, 

SONG. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  lovet  to  Ue  with  me, 

And  tune  hie  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  birde  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shaU  he  tee  no  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

Jaq,  More,  more!  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq,  I  thank  it.  Morel  I  pr'ytbee,  more.  lean 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 
More !  I  pr'ytbee,  more. 

Ami,  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire 
vou  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another  stanza.  Call  you 
em  stanzas  ? 

Ami,  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq,  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me 
nothing.     Will  you  sing  7 

Ami,  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  1*11  thank 
you:  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  en- 
counter of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me 
heartily,  methinks,  I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he 
renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing;  and 
you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami,  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.— He  hath 
been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq,  And  I  nave  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as 
many  matters  as  he,  but  I  give  neaven  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble  \  come. 

SONG. 

Who  doth  ambition  thun,  [All  together  here. 
And  loves  to  live  V  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  fleas*  a  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hUher,  come  hither,  come  hitJt^r : 
Here  shall  he  see,  &c. 
Jaq,  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami,  And  1*11  sing  it 
Jaq,  Thus  it  goes : — 

ffit  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass 


Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Duedame,  duedame,  dmedame  : 

Here  shall  he  see,  gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 
Ami,  What*s  that  duedame  T 

Jaq,  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  Ill  go  sleep  if  I  can;  if  I  cannot,  1*11  rail 
against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

And,  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke :  his  banquet  is 
prepared.  [Exemut  severally. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam,  Dear  master,  I  can  eo  no  farther :  O !  I  die 
for  food.  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave. 
Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl,  Why,  how  now,  Adam  I  no  greater  heart  in 
thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a 
little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage, 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  ior  food  to  thee. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my 
sake  be  comforted;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's 
end.  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently,  and  if  I  bring 
thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to 
die ;  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker 
of  my  labour.  Well  said !  thou  look'st  cheerily ;  and 
I'll  be  with  thee  quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak 
air :  come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou  ' 
shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any 
thing  in  this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same. 

A  Table  set  out.    Enter  Dukb,  Senior,  Amiens, 
Lords,  and  others, 

Duke  S,  I  think  he  be  transform 'd  into  a  beast, 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  8phere8.-T- 
Go,  seek  him :  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 
'  I  Lord,  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What,  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  (a  miserable  world !} 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  lie, 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  **  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  '*  how  the  world  wags  : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  tnus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O,  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 
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Duke  S.  What  fool  it  this? 

Jaq.  Of  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  heen  a  courtier, 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 

Duke  S,  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq,  It  is  my  only  suit; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
But  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd. 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley :  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duie  S,  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq,  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke  S,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Would'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  means  of  wear  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech? 
There   then;    how  then?  what  then?    Let  me  Bee 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here? 
Enter  Orlanxk),  with  lot  tword  drawn, 

Orl,  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Joq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Diike  S,  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  dis- 
tress. 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

OrL  You  touch 'd  my  vein  at  first :  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 


Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

DtJte  S.  What  would  you  have  ?    Your  gentleness 
shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

DukeS.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here» 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment    But  whate'er  you  are. 
That,  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church. 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied. 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword, 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days. 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  church. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take,  upon  commend,  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

OrL  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  wtfste  till  you  return. 

OrL  1  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless 'd  for  your  good  com- 
fort I  lExit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofiil  pageants,  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq,  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  tne  infant, 
Mewline  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.    Then,  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eye  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  sHpper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  ms  shrunk  shank,  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  ehildish  treble,  pipes 
And  whisUes  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
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Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 
Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S,  Welcome.  Set  down  your  renerable  burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 

OrL  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  peed  ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome  ;  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

[^Coftfen  with  Orlamdo* 

SONO. 

Bhw,  blow,  thou  winter  unnd^ 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

At  man*i  ingratitude  ; 

ITiy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

*  Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  hoUy : 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  merefoUy. 


Then,  heigh,  ho !  the  holly/ 
This  life  is  most  jolly » 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp. 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh,  hoi  sing,  &c. 

Duke  S,  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's 
son. 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither.     I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov*d  your  father.     The  residue  of  your  fortime. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.       ^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords  and  Attendants. 

DukeF.  Not  seen  him  since?   Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  ailment 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present     But  look  to  it : 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle :  bring  him,  dead  or  living, 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands. 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  I 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F,  More  villain  thou.— Well,  push  him  out  of 
doors; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  landi. 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.       [^ExewU^ 

SCENE  II.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Orlando,  hanging  a  paper  on  a  tree. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character^ 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando :  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.         [Exit, 
Enter  Corin  and  'Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master 
Touchstone  7 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a 
^ood  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it 
IS  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very 
well ;  out  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile 
life.    Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me 


well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious. 
As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well; 
but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much 
against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sick- 
ens, the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants 
monev,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good 
friends ;  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire 
to  bum ;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that 
a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he, 
that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art,  may 
complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull 
kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Waat 
ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor,  Nay,  I  hope,— 

Touch.  'Truly,  thou  art  damned,  Uke  an  ill-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court?    Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  man- 
ners, then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wicked- 
ness is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous 
state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country, 
as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at 
the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the  court, 
but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that  courtesy  would  be 
uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their 
fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  f 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the 
sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow.  A  better  instance, 
I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner :  shallow 
again.    A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 
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Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

TuucA.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worm»-meat,  in 
respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed ! — Learn  of  the 
wise,  and  perpend  :  civet  is  of  a  haser  birth  than  tar ; 
the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat  Mend  the  instance, 
shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest 
Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?     God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !     God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art 
raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my 
ewes  graze,  and  my  Iambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get 
your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to 
a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelve- 
month, to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of 
all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damned  for 
this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds:  I 
cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 
Ros.  From  the  east  to  wettem  Ind, 
No  jewel  ie  like  Bosalmd. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  aU  the  world  heare  RotaUnd. 
AU  the  picturetf  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  hut  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind^ 
But  thefakr  of  Rosalind. 
Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together,  din- 
nerS)  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted :  it  is 
the  right  butter-women's  rank  to  market 
Ros.  Out,  fool ! 
Touch.  For  a  taste : 

**  If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 
Winter  garments  must  be  lin*d, 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind. 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 
Must  find  love's  prick,  and  RosaUnd.*' 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

i2or.  Peace !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  Ill  graf  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it 

with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the 

country ;  for  you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half  ripe,  and 

that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  forest  Judge. 

jSnler  Celia,  reading  a  paper, 
Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 
Cel.  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No  ; 
Tongues  Fll  hang  on  efierg  tree, 
That  shall  civU  sayings  show : 


Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 
Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  beJUTd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged  : 

Nature  presently  distiWd 
Helen* s  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part, 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Hius  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised, 
Cf  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 
Ros.  O,  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — what  tedious  homily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishionen  withal,  and 
never  cried,  "  Have  patience,  eood  people ! " 

CeL  How  now  ?  back,  friends. — Shepherd,  go  off  a 
little :— go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
•crip  and  scrippage.  ^Exeunt  Corin  ana  Touchstone. 
Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 
R^.  O !  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too-;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 
Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear 
themselves  without  the  verse,   and  therefore  stood 
lamely  in  the  verse. 

CeL  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how  thy 
name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees? 
Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder, 
before  you  came;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a 
palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be-rh3nned  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly^ 
remember. 

CeL  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  f 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neckf    Change  you  colour? 
Ros.  I  pr'y  thee,  who  ? 

CeL  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to 
meet;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earth- 
quakes, and  so  encounter. 
Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 
CeL  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  now,  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O,  wonderful,  wonderfiil,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that, 
out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though 
I  am  caparison 'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and 
hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a 
Southsea  of  discovery ;  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it 
quickly ;  and  speak  apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stam- 
mer, tnat  thou  might'st  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of 
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thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth 'd 
bottle;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.     I 

Sr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
rink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Bos,  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  ? 

CeL  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Rot.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankful.  Let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if 
thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wres- 
tler's heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Bos,  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad 
brow,  and  true  maid. 
.    CeL  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Rot.  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando. 

Rot.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet 
and  hose? — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st  him? 
What  said  he  ?  How  look'd  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ? 
What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where 
remains  he?  How  parted  he  with  thee,  and  when  shalt 
thou  see  him  again  ?     Answer  me  in  one  word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth  first : 
'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 
To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars  is  more  than 
to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Rot.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and ' 
in  man's  apparel  ?     Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the 
day  he  wrestled? 

CeL  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the 
propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding 
nim,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him 
under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn.  m 

Rot.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops 
forth  such  fruit. 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Rot,  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  he  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Rot.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

CeL  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pryth'ee ;  it  curvets 
unseasonably.     He  was  furnish 'd  like  a  hunter. 

Rot.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 
'  CeL  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou 
bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Rot.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think, 
I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

CeL  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Rot.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celxa  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but,  good  faith, 
I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

OrL  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank 
you  too  for  your  society. 

Jag.  Good  bye,  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

OrL  1  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  read- 
ing them  ill-favouredly. 

Jag.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

OrL  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when  she 
was  christened. 


Jag.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd 
them  out  of  rings? 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made  of 
Atalanta's  heels.  WiU  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we 
two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  oiu: 
misery. 

Orl,  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but  my- 
self, against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jag.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  vir- 
tue.    I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I 
found  you. 

OrL  He  is  drown 'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  FareweU,  good 
signior  love. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

{Ridt  Jaques. — Rosalind  and  Celia  come  forward, 

jRot,  \Aude  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a 
saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave 
with  him.  [To  him.']  Do  you  hear,  forester? 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

Rot,  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day :  there's 
no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Rot.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else 
sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper? 

Rot,  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces 
with  divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles 
withal,  who  lime  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal, 
and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'y  thee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Rot,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  youn^  maid,  be- 
tween the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  uie  day  it  is 
solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  Time's 
pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  yean. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Rot.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily, 
because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  lives  merrily, 
because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden 
of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other  knowing  no 
burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time  ambles 
withal. 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Rot,  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he  go 
as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  llimself  too  soon 
there. 

QrL  Who  stands  he  stUl  withal  ? 

Rot,  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Rot.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  like  frinee  upon  a  petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Rot.  As  the  coney,  thfit  you  see  dwell  where  she  is 
kindled. 
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Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Rot.  I  have  heen  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed,  an 
old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew  court- 
ship too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard 
him  read  many  lectures  against  it ;  and  I  thank  God, 
I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy 
offences,  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole  sex 
withal. 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

i2or.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were  all  like 
one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault  seem- 
ing monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Rot,  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on 
those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haimts  the  forest, 
that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on 
their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies 
on  brambles;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quo- 
tidian of  love  upon  him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Rot,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you : 
be  taueht  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which 
cage  of  rushes,  I  am  siure,  vou  are  not  prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Rot,  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not;  a  blue  eye, 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable 
spirit,  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglected,  which 
you  have  not : — but  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for,  simply, 
your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
—Then,  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet 
unbandea,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man :  you  are  rather 
point^evice  in  vour  accoutrements;  as  loving  yourself, 
than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  1  could  make  thee  believe 
I  love. 

Rot,  Me  believe  it?  vou  may  as  soon  make  her  that 
you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to 
do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points 
in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  con- 
sciences. But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs 
the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so 
admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Rot.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

i2or.  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house,  and  a  whip,  as  madmen 
do ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and 
cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whip- 
pen  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Rot,  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set  him  every 
day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a 
moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  long- 
ing, and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  in- 
constant, full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion 
something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys 
and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  tUs  colour: 


would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  th^n  entertain 
him,  then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit 
at  him ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour 
of  love,  to  a  loving  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
forswear  the  fiiU  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook,  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  *and 
this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as 
clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  snot  of  love  in't. 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Rot,  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will.  Tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Rot.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you ;  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live.     Will  you  go  ? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Rot,  Nay,  you  must  caU  me  Rosalind. — Come,  sis- 
ter, will  you  go  ?  lExewU. 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  behindf 

obterving  them. 

Touch,  Come  apace,  good  Audrey :  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I  the 
man  yet?    Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you? 

Aud.  Your  features  ?  Lord  warrant  us !  what  fea^- 
tures? 

Touch,  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  \Atide.']  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited  1  worse 
than  Jove  in  a  thatch 'd  house  I 

Touch,  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child, 
understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room. — Tndy,  I  would  the  gods 
had  made  tliee  poetical. 

AwL  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest 
in  deed,  and  word?    Is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what 
they  swear  in  poetry,  it  may  be  said,  as  lovers  they 
do  feign. 

At3i.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  ? 

Touch,  I  do,  truly  I  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou 
art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce 
to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Atide.']  A  material  fool. 

Aud,  Well,  I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore,  I  pray  the 
gods,  make  me  honest  1 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul 
slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud,  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 
foul. 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness : 
sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may 
be,  I  will  marry  thee ;  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been 
with  sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village, 
who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the 
forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Attde."]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch,  Amen.  A  man  might,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
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heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no 
temple  but  the  wood^  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts. 
But  ivhat  though  ?  Courage !  As  horns  are  odious, 
they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many  a  man  has  good  < 
horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the 
dowry  of  his  wife :  '  tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Are 
horns  given  to  poor  men  alone  ? — No,  no ;  the  noblest 
deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single 
man  therefore  blessed?  No :  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more 
worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married 
ipan  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ; 
and  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 
Here  comes  sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are 
well  met :  will  you  dispatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or 
shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OU,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  sift  of  any  man. 

iS'tV  Oil,  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage 
is  not  lawful. 

Jaq,  [coming  forward,']  Proceed,  proceed :  111  give 
her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  Mr.  What-ye-call't :  how 
do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  Godlld  you  for 
your  last  company.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you : — even 
a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir. — Nay ;  pray,  be  cover 'd. 

Jaq,  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his 
curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires ; 
and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq,  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?  Get  you  to 
church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what 
marriage  is :  this  feUow  will  but  join  you  together  as 
they  join  wainscot;  then,  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
shrunk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch,  I  am  not  in  the  mind,  but  I  were  better  to 
be  married  of  him  than  of  another ;  for  he  is  not  like 
to  marry  me  well,  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will 
be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq,  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey  : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver !     Not 

O  sweet  Oliver  I  O  brave  Oliver ! 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee  : 

But  wend  away,  be^ne,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  l>ind  thee. 

{Exeunt  Jaqubs,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OH,  'Tis  no  matter :  ne*er  a  fantastical  knave  of 
them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.^The  Same.     Before  a  Cottage. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rot,  Never  talk  to  me :  I  will  weep. 

Cel,  Do,  I  pr'ythee  ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  con- 
sider, that  tears  ao  not  become  a  man. 

Bos,  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel,  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire :  therefore 
weep. 

Bos,  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's.  Marry,  his 
kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel,  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Bot,  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
t6uch  of  holy  bread. 


CeL  He  hath  bought  s  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Rot,  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

Cel  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him, 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cel.  Yes:  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Rot.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

CeL  Wat  is  not  it :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is 
no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are  both 
the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends  here 
in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Rot.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  ques- 
tion with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I 
was  ?  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he;  so  he  laughed,  and 
let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is 
such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man  I  he  writes  brave  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 
tiiem  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his 
lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  ^aks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.  But  all's 
brave^  th&t  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides. — Who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain 'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

CeL  Well ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it 

Rot,  O !  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom 'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  kills  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  behind^ 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  Would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eves,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why,  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame.! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
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Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  palpable  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps ;  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Whicn  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not. 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  b  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL  O !  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not, 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ro$,  {^Advancing,'}  And  why,  I  pray  you?    Who 
might  be  your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?   What  though  you  have  no  beauty. 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  m  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed, 
Must  yon  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on  me  7 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale- work  : — Od's  my  little  life ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it :      • 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  soutn,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  'tis  such  fools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'a  children. 
'Tb  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.— > 
But,  mbtress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd. — Fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together: 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  thb  man  woo. 

Bos.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she'll 
fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she 
answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce  her  with 
bitter  words. — ^Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe,  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Bot,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not — If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.— 
Will  you  go,  sister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard.— 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  (tnd  Corin. 

Phe,  Dead  shepherd  1  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might; 


"  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe  I 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say 'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  smce  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I'll  employ  thee  too ; 
But  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense. 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  b  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  111  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere 
while  ? 

SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  thoueh  I  ask  for  him. 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy ; — yet  he  talks  well : — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — ^not  very  pretty  :— 
But,  sure,  he's  proud;   and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him. 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  hb  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  hb  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  hb  years  he's  tall. 
His  leg  b  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  hb  cheek :  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him ;  but  for  my  part 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not,  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  1  am  remember'd,  scorn 'd  at  me : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  ihou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart 

Ph£.  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  lExeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 


Jaq,  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  he  hetter 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Mot,  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jag,  I  am  80 :  I  do  love  it  hetter  than  laughing. 

Ras.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
ahominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jag,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Rot,  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jag,  I  have  neither  Uie  scholar's  melancholy,  which 
is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ; 
nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ; 
nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
all  these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  com- 
pounded of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects, 
and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels ; 
which  by  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  hu- 
morous sadness. 

Bot.  A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad.  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Rot,  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad.     And  to  travel  for  it  too ! 

OrL  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind. 

Jag,  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse.  [^ExU. 

Rot.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller :  look  you  lisp, 
and  wear  stranee  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a 
gondola. — Why,  how  now,  Orlando !  where  have  you 
been  all  this  while  ?  You  a  lover  ?  An  you  serve  me 
such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Rot,  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love !  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 
affairs  of  love,  it  may  he  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath 
clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him 
heart-whole. 

Orl,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Rot,  Nay,  an  vou  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight :  I  had  as  fief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail? 

Rot,  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head,  a  better  jointure,  I 
think,  than  you  make  a  woman.  Besides,  he  brings 
his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that? 

Rot,  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be 
beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his 
fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl,  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my  R4)salind  is 
virtuous. 

Rot,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel,  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 


Rot,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — What 
would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind? 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Rot.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take 
occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are 
out,  they  will  spit;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn 
us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Rot.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 

Rot.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress, or  I  should  thank  my  honesty  rather  than  my  wit 

Orl.  What,  out  of  my  suit? 

Rot.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.    Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

Rot,  Well,  in  her  person  I  say — I  will  not  have  you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Rot,  No,  'faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is 
almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a 
love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a 
Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he 
would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him 
in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp, 
was  drowned,  and  the  foolish  coroners  of  that  age 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies : 
men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl,  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Rot.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come, 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on-dis- 
position,  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Rot.  Yes,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Rot.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  say 'st  thou  ? 

Rot.  Are  you  not  good? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Rot.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry 
us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando. — What  do  you  say, 
sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Rot.  You  must  begin, — '*  Will  you,  Orlando," — 

Cel.  Go  to.— Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
Rosalind? 

OrL  1  will. 

Rot.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Rot.  Then  you  must  say, — "  I  take  thee,  Rosalind, 
for  wife." 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Rot.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — 
I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband.    There's  a 
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girl,  goes  before  the  priest;  and,  certainly,  a  woman's 
thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Ork  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  winged. 

Roi.  Now  tell  me,  now  long  you  would  have  her, 
after  you  have  possessed  her? 

OrL  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Rat,  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando : 
men  are  April  when  thev  woo,  December  when  they 
wed :  maids  are  Mav  when  they  are  maids,  but  the 
sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more 
jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his 
hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain ;  more 
new-£sngled  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in  my  desires 
than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in 
the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed 
to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Rot,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  O !  but  she  is  wise. 

Rot.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this : 
the  wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make  the  doors  upon  a 
woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement;  shut 
that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  'twill 
fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say,— "Wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Rot.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you 
met  your  ^e's  wit  gouig  to  your  neighboiur's  bed. 

OrL  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that? 

Rot.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O!  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  accusing, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed 
it  like  a  fool. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Rot.  Alas !  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner:  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Rot.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways. — I  knew  what 
you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I 
thought  no  less: — ^that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won 
me : — 'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so,-— come,  death  !— 
Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Rot.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  danger- 
ous, if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one 
minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most 
pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover, 
!  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  that 
may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful. 
Therefore,  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind :  so,  adieu. 

Rot.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all 
such  offenders,  and  let  time  try  you.     Adieu ! 

\^Exit  Orlando. 

CeL  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love- 
prate.  We  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked 
over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath 
done  to  her  own  nest 

Rot.  O !  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 
didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But 
it  cannot  be  sounded :  my  affection  hath  an  unknown 
bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour 
affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Rot.  No  ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that 
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was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of 
madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every 
one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge 
how  deep  I  am  in  love. — I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot 
be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  I'll  go  find  a  shadow, 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  lExeuni. 

SCENE  II.— -Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Jaques  and  Lordt,  like  Forettert. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns 
upon  his  head  for  a  branch  of  victory. — Have  you  no 
song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord,  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it 
make  noise  enough. 

SONG. 

What  thaU  he  have,  that  kiWd  the  deer  t 
Hit  leather  tkin,  and  home  to  wear. 
Take  thou  no  tcom,  to  wear  the  horn  /^ 
It  wot  a  crett  ere  thou  watt  horn. 

Thy  father* t  father  wore  it, 
And  thy  father  bore  it : 
The  horn,  the  hom,  the  kitty  horn. 
It  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  team. 


[Thejiilngbim 
home:  the  mt 
•hmll  bear  this 
bttiden.] 


SCENE  III.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 


{_Exeuni, 


Rot.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock? 
And  here  much  Orlando  I 

CeL  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled  brain. 
He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  gone  forth — 
To  sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

Sil,  My  errand  is  to  vou,  fair  youth. — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  thb : 

lOiving  a  letter.    Ros.  readt  it. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but  as  I  guess, 
Bv  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour.     Pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Rot.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix.     Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well ; 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil.  No,  I  protest;  I  know  not  the  contents: 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Rot.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that's  no  matter. 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Rot.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
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ACT  IV. 


Than  in  tbeir  countenance. — Will  you  hear  the  letter  ? 

SU.  So  please  you ;  for  I  never  heard  it  yet, 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 
Hot,  She  Phebes  me.    Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 
<'  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd?  "-— 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
SiL  Call  you  this  railing? 
Bos,  "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman  s  heart?** 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? — 

*'  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me.*' — 
Meaning  me,  a  beast.— 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack  1  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect? 
Whiles  you  chid  jne,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  7 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I'll  stuay  how  to  die." 
SU,  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
CeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity. — 
Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  ? — What,  to  maKe  thee 
an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  ?  not  to 
be  endured ! — Well,  go  your  way  to  ner,  (for  I  see, 
love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake)  and  say  this  to 
her :— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee ; 
if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her,  unless  thou 
entreat  for  her.^ — If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not 
a  word,  for  here  comes  more  company.  [^Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 
on.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.    Pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom : 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

OU,  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  bv  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years : — '*  The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 
OU,  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.     Are  you  he  ? 
Mom,  I  am.     What  must  we  understand  by  this? 
OU,  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  vou  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain 'd. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OU.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 


Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 

Lay  sleepinff  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  drv, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL  O !  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother,: 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

OU,  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Bos,  But,  to  Orlando. — Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  7 

OU,  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

CeL  Are  you  his  brother  7 

Rot,  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  7 

CeL  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

OU.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I.     I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Roe.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  7 

OU.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place. 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love : 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm. 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover 'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  roe  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  mieht  excuse 
His  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede?  sweet  Ganymede  7 

[Rosalind  ewoom. 

OU.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

CeL  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin ! — Ganymede ! 

OU,  Look,  he  recovers.  [Raising  her, 

Roi.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

CeL  We'll  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  7 

OU.  Be  of  gooa  cheer,  youth. — You  a  man  7  You  lack 
A  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it  Ah,  sirrah !  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  I  pray  you,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho ! — 

OU.   This  was  not  counterfeit:  there  is  too  great 
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testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of 
earnest 

Rot,  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OIL  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit 
to  be  a  man. 

Moi,  So  I  do;  but,  i'faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 


CeL  Come;  vou  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you, 
draw  homewards, — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OU.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back, 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ro8.  I  shall  devise  something.     But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him. — Will  you  go? 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 


Touch,  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey :  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

jiud,  Taith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey ;  a  roost 
vile  Mar-text  But,  Audrey ;  there  is  a  youth  here  in 
the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

j^ud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no  interest  in 
me  in  the  world.     Here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown. 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

WilL  Good  even,  Audrey. 

j4ud,  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

fViU.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head :  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.  How  old 
are  you,  friend  ? 

WUL  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.    Is  thy  name  William  ? 

WUL  William,  sir. 

Touch,  A  fair  name.    Wast  bom  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

WiU,  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch,  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer.     Art  rich  ? 

WiU.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.    Art  thou  wise  ? 

WiU,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch,  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember 
a  saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the 
wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The  heathen 
philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would 
open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  meaning 
thereby,  that  crapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open. 
You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

WtU,  I  do,  sir. 

Touch,  Give  me  your  hand.     Art  Ihou  learned  t 

WUt.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me.  To  have,  is  to  have ; 
for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured 
out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  bv  filling  the  one  doth  empty 
the  other ;  for  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipte  is 
he :  now,  you  are  not  tote,  for  I  am  he. 

mU.  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  There- 
fore, you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the  vulgar, 
leave,  the  society,— which  in  the  boorish  is,  company, 
—of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is, — woman ; 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female, 
or,  clown  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understand- 
ing, diest;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away, 
translate  th^  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage. 
I  will  deal  m  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in 
steel :  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'er- 


run  thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ways  :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart 

Aud,  Do,  good  William. 

WilL  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you :  come,  away, 
away! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey;  trip,  Audrey.^ — I  attend,  I 
attend.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Tlie  Same. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her; 
and,  loving,  woo;  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant?  and 
will  vou  perse ver  to  enjoy  her? 

ok.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  woo- 
ing, nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I 
love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent 
iwith  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be 
to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  nouse,  and  all  the  revenue 
that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and 
here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent 
Let  your  wedding  be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I 
Invite  the  duke,  and  all's  contented  followers. 

Enter  Rosalind. 
Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena;  for,  look  you. 
Here  comes  my  itosalind. 

Roe.  God  save  you,  brother. 

OU.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit, 

Roi,  O !  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see 
thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Roe.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  Hon. 

Orl,  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Rot,  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited 
to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

Orl,  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Rot,  O  !  I  know  where  you  are. — Nay,  'tis  true  : 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  and  Cssar's  thrasonical  brag  o(—^**  I  came, 
saw,"  end  "  overcame :"  for  your  brother  and  my  sister 
no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but 
they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no 
sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason ; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  re- 
medy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of 
stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent, 
or  else  be  incontinent  before  marriage.  They  are  in 
the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together :  clubs 
cannot  part  them. 

Orl,  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O !  how  bitter  a 
thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  throngh  another  man's 
eyes  1     By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at 
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the  height  of  heartrheaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall 
think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishea  for. 

Rot.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn 
for  Rosalind? 

Orl,  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rot.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talk- 
ing. Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  pur- 
pose) that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  con- 
ceit. I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good 
opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you 
are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may 
in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do 
yourself  good,  and  not  to  g^ace  me.  Believe  then,  if 
you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things.  I  have,  since 
I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most 

{>rofoiind  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do 
ove  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  youreesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry 
her.  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  incon- 
venient to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow, 
human  as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speak 'st  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Rot,  By  my  life,  I  do;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put  vou 
in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends,  for  if  you  will  be 
married  to-morrow,  you  shall,  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you 
will. 

Enter  Silvivs  and  Prebb. 
Look ;  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Rot.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  follow 'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Pliebe. 

Pfie,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rot,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rot.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rot,  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  he  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[7V>  Rosalind. 

SiL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[7(0  Pbebe. 

OrL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Rot.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  *'  why  blame  you  me 
to  love  you?" 

OrL  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Rot.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this :  'tis  like  the  howl- 
ing of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.*-I  will  help  you, 
[To  SiLviuslif  I  can : — I  would  love  you,  [To  Phebe] 
if  I  could.—  To-morrow  meet  me  all  together. — I  will 
marry  you,  ^To  Phese]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and 
I'll  be  married  to-morrow:— I  will  satisfy  you,  [To 


Orlando]  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow : — I  will  content  you,  [To  Silvius] 
if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow.— As  you  [To  Orlando]  love  Ro- 
salind, meet; — as  you  [To  Silvius]  love  Phebe,  meet; 
and  as  Hove  no  woman,  I'll  meet.— So,  fare  you  well: 
I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  Uve. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

OrL  Nor  I.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audret. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey :  to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world. 

Touch.  Here  come  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Paget. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,'  well  met  Come,  sit;  sit,  and 
a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawk- 
ine,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are 
only  the  prologues  to  a  had  voice  ? 

2  Page.  I'faith,  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two 
gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 

It  wat  a  lover,  and  hit  latt. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  didpatt 

In  the  tpring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birdt  do  ting,  hey  ding  a  £ng,  ding; 
Sweet  lovert  love  the  tpring. 

Between  the  acret  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomno, 
Thete  pretty  country  folkt  would  lie. 

In  tpring  time,  ^c. 
Thit  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nofitno. 
How  that  our  Ufe  wat  but  a  flower 

In  tpring  time,  8^e. 
And  therefore  take  the  pretent  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
For  love  it  crowned  with  the  prime 

In  spring  time,  8^c. 
Touch.  Truly,  ^oung  gentlemen,  though  there  was 
no  great  matter  m  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
untimeable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir :  we  kept  time ;  we 
lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi'  you;  and  God 
mend  your  voices. — Come,  Audrey.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 

Oliver,  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  dl  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not. 
As  those  that  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phbbb. 
Rot.    Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  Ib 
heard.— 
[To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
I  ou  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 
Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
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Ito9.  [7b  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will  have 
her,  when  I  bring  her  ? 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Rot.  [To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I 
he  willing? 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Mot.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Hot.  [7b  SiLvius.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe, 
if  she  will  ? 

SU,  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Rot,  1  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke !  to  give  your  daughter; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusinff  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  :-— 
Keep  your  word,  Siivius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even — even  so. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S,  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  ttiis  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jag.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here  comes  a  pair  of 
very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  ^eeting  to  you  all. 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  the 
motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in 
the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  be  swears. 

Touch,  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered 
a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth 
with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have 
had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch,  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  tlie  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S,  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch,  God'ild  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.    I 

Iiress  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copu- 
atives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear,  according  as  marriage 
binds,  and  blood  breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ul- 
favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own :  a  poor  humour  of 
mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will.  Rich 
honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house,  as 
your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  senten- 
tious. 

Touch,  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq,  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  yon  find 
the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch,  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed. — Bear 
your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey.— As  thus,  sir.  I 
did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard :  he 
sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he 
was  in  the  mind  it  was:  this  is  called  the  ''retort 
courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  him- 


self: this  is  called  the  *'quip  modest."  If  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment:  ^is  is 
called  the  *'  reply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  this  is  called 
the  "  reproof  valiant."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  would  say,  I  lied :  this  is  called  the  "  countercheck 
quarrelsome :"  and  so  to  the  "  lie  circmnstantial,"  and 
the  "lie  direct." 

Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cutt 

Touch,  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  "  lie  circum- 
stantial," nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  "lie  direct;" 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq,  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie? 

Touch,  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,  as 
you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you 
the  degrees.  The  first,  the  retort  courteous;  the 
second,  the  quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  reply  churlish ; 
the  fourth,  the  reproof  valiant;  the  fifth,  the  counter- 
check quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  lie  with  circum- 
stance ;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All  these  you  may 
avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too, 
with  an  if.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take 
up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  them- 
selves, one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  (f,  as  If  you  taid 
to,  then  I  taid  to;  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much 
virtue  in  if, 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S,  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  in  woman' t  clothet; 

and  Celia. 

StiUMutic. 

Hym.   ITien  it  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  thingt  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 
That  thou  mighfttjoin  her  hand  with  hit, 
Whote  heart  within  her  botom  it. 

Rot,  [7b  Duke  S.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am 
yours. 
[7b  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
Orl,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then,  xny  love  adieu ! 
Rot,  [7b  Duke  S.]  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be 
not  he : — 
[7b  Orlando.]  I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not 

he: — 
[7b  Phebe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

Hym.   Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion. 
'Us  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[7b  Orlando  and  Rosalind.]  You  and  you 

no  cross  shall  part : 
[7b  Oliver  and  Celia.]  You  and  you  are 

heart  in  heart: 
[To  Phebe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 
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ACT  V. 


[^To  Touchstone  and  Audrey.]  You  and  you 

are  sure  together, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning, 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  thus  we  finish. 

BONO. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno't  crown : 

Of  bUued  bond  of  board  andiedt 
'jHi  Hymen  peopieg  every  town  ; 

ISyk  weMoek,  thenf  be  honoured : 
Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  in  every  town  ! 
Duke  S,  O,  my  dear  niece !  welcome  thou  art  to  me : 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
Phe.  [To  SiLvius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now 
thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Second  Brother, 
2  Bro,  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  brings  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assetnbly.— 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  ana  put  him  to  the  sword. 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish 'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again, 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.    This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 


Duke  S,  Welcome,  young  _ 

Thou  offer 'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  Ae  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  veil  begun,  and  well  begot; 
And  after^  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  'states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,  music !  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measui^es  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  haUi  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

2  Bro.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.-^ 
You  [7*0  Duke  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it :— - 
You  [7b  OaLANDo]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit  :— 
You  [7*0  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies : — 
You  [7*0  Si L VI us]  to  a  long  and  well  deserved  bed : — 
And  you  [7*o  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;    for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd. — So,  to  your  pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S,  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq,  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  you  would  have, 
ril  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon 'd  cave.  [^ExU, 

Duke  S,  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ito9,  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  Epi- 
logue ;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  tne 
lord  the  Prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
epilogue ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes, 
and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither 
a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the 
behalf  of  a  good  play  ?  I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beg- 
gar, therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is, 
to  conjure  you;  and  I'll  begin  with  the  women.    I 


charge  you,  0  women  !  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men, 
to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you :  and  I 
charge  you,  O  men  !  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates 
them)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of 
you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that 
liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not;  and,  I  am 
sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or 
sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curtsey,  bid  me  farewell.  lExewU, 


TAMING  OF   THE   SHREW. 


DBAMATIS  PERSON-^. 


A  Lord.  '\  Persons 

Christophero  Slt,  a  Tinker.  Hostess,  I  in  the 
Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and  Ser-  [  Induc- 
▼ants,  J  tion. 

Baptist  A,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 

ViNCENTio,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 

LucENTio,  Son  to  Vincentio. 


Petruchio,  a  Gentleman  of  Verona. 

Ho«BKS.O,  }  S"^*""  ^  ^^"^ 

Tailor,  Haherdasher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and  Petruchio. 
SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua ;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 


Tranio, 

BlONDELLO, 

Grumio, 

Curtis, 

The  Pedant 

Katharina, 

Biamca, 

Widow. 


>  Servants  to  Lucentio. 

>  Servants  to  Petruchio. 

>  Daughters  to  Baptista. 


INDUCTION. 


SCENE  I.— Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 
EfUer  Hostess  and  Christophero  Sly. 

Sly,  I'll  pheese  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  vou  rogue  I 

Siff.  Y'are  a  baggage :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues ;  look 
in  the  chronicler,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror. 
T^eteforef  paucaa  p<dlabris ;  let  the  world  slide.  Sessa! 

Hoit,  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Jeronimy:  go  to 
thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Hott,  I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch  the 
headborough.  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  111  answer  him 
by  law.  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy:  let  him  come,  and 
kindly.  [Liet  down,  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  Horns,  Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting^  with  Hunts- 
men and  Servants. 

Lord,   Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emboss 'd. 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hun,  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
TVust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord,  What's  here  f  one  dead,  or  drunk  f  See,  doth 
he  breathe  ? 


2  Hun,  He  breathes,  my  lord.  Were  he  not  warm'd 
with  ale, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord,  O,  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies. 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey 'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  oed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me^  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures ; 

BaJm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 

And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — what  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew 'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  say, — will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  ? 

Some  one  be  reaay  with  a  costly  suit. 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 

Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 

When  he  says  what  he  is,  say,  that  he  dreams, 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs : 
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IHDirOTION, 


It  vill  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  biubaniled  willi  modesty. 

1  Hun.  MylordjI  warrant  you,  we  will  play  ourpart, 
As  he  ahall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 

He  is  no  leu  than  what  we  say  he  ii. 

Lord.  Take  liim  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him, 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. — ■ 

[Sli  if  bome  out.     A  trumpet  imaid: 
Sirrah,  go  lee  what  trumpet  'lia  that  loundi:— 

\_EMt  Strvmt. 
Belike,  lome  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-rnter  Servant. 
How  now  t  wbois't! 

Serv.  An  't  please  your  hononr,  playen 

Tliat  offer  humble  service  to  your  lordship. 
Lord.  Kd  them  come  near. 

Enter  five  or  lix  Plagtrt. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Playert.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-iiightt 

2  Play,  So  please  your  lordabip  to  accept  oul  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart.— This  fellow  I  remember. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son  : — 

Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  to  well. 

I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

1  Play.  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 
Lord.  'Til  very  true  :  thou  didst  it  ezcelleot. 

Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time, 
,  The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
I  Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
■  There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night; 
I  But  1  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
[  [jest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
'  iFor  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play] 

You  break  into  same  merry  passion. 

And  BO  offend  him  ;  for  I  tell  you,  sin. 

If  you  should  smile  he  crows  impatient. 
1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord:  we  can  contain  ourselves. 

Were  he  the  Tcriest  antic  in  the  world. 
Lord,  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  tliiit  my  house  alfurds. — 

{Exeant  Servant  and  Player,. 
'ah,  go  you  to  Bartholmcw  my  page,  [To  a  Servant, 
i  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lody : 
It  done,  conduct  him  to  the  dnmkard's  cliamberj 

And  call  him  madam,  da  him  obeisance  : 
:  Tell  him  from  nie,  as  he  wilt  win  my  love, 
I  He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
'  Such  as  he  liath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 

Unio  their  lords  by  them  accomplisheit : 

Such  duly  to  the  drunkard  let  him  da, 

With  sod  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy; 

And  say, — what  ia't  your  honour  will  command, 

Wherein  your  lody,  and  your  humble  wife 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love! 

And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses, 
I  And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, 
I  Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  oveiioy'd 
'  'I'o  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 

^Vho  for  this  seven  yeats  halh  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loatlisome  beggar. 

And  if  tlie  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  (ears, 

An  oninn  will  do  well  for  sucli  a  shifl, 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst: 


Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instractions.    [Exit  Servant. 

I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 

1  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband, 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant 

I'll  in  to  couneel  them  :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  their  over-merry  spleen. 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  \_Exeiatt. 

SCENE  It.— A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 
StY  M  ^covered,  mth  Attendantt ;  lonu  with  apparel, 

otken  icith  baton,  eurr,  and  appnrlenttncet.     £nter 

Lord,  dretted  tike  a  Servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Wilt'tpleasej'ourlordshlpdrinkacupofsBck! 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honour  tatte  of  these  con- 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day  f 
Sly.  I  am  Cliriatophero  Sly ;   call  not  me  honour, 

nor  lordship :  1  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you 
give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef. 
Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear,  for  1  have  no 
more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs, 
nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometime,  more  feet 
than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the 
overleather. 

Lord.  Heaveneeasethlsevil  humour  in  your  honour! 
O I  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit! 

Sly.  What!  would  you  make  me  madi  Am  not  I 
Chrislophero  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath;  by 
birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  ■  cord-maker,  by  transmu- 
tation a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a 
tinkerT  Ask  Marian  Uacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Win- 
cot,  if  she  know  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen 
pence  on  the  score  for  Warwickshire  ale,  score  me  up 
for  the  lying'st  knave  in  Christendom.  What  I  I  am 
not  beattaught.     Here's — 

1  i'erti.  O  t  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

3  Serv.  O '.  this  it  it  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 

Lord.  Hence  emnes  it  thai  your  kindred  shun  jour 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O,  noble  lord !  belliink  ihee  of  thy  birth ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  Ihee, 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck  : 

Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays,     [^uiic. 

And  twenty  cnged  nightingales  do  sing: 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

Softer  a:id  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  tlie  ground : 

Or  H'ilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 

Their  harness  studded  ail  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv.   Say  thou  wilt  course,  thy  greyhounds  are 

as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch  thee 

straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  rimning  brook, 
And  Cythereo  all  in  hedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  end  wanton  with  her  breath, 
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Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord,  We'll  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beg^iiled  and  surpris'd, 
As  lively  pahited  as  the  deed  was  none. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady,  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv,  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o*er-ran  her  lovely  face, 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly,  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  f 
Or  (io  I  dream?  or  have  1  dream 'd  till  now  f 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak : 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things.— 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv,  WiU't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 

hands? 
[Servantt  pretent  an  ewer^  ba$on,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wits  restored ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream, 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sfy,  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

1  Serv,  O !  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words ; 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  not  seal'd  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

4S7y.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid. 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon  *d  up. 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

S^.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

jOL  Amen. 


Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 
Enter  the  Page,  as  a  Lady,  with  AttendanU, 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  b  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page,  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 

Sly,  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord  :  I  am  your  good-man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well. — What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord,  Madam. 

Sly,  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord,  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  about  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon 'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly,  'Tis  much. — Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone- 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set, 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed. 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly,  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
lone;  but  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  asain : 
I  wul  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a  com- 
mon ty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tiunbling-trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stufi*. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff'? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly,  Well,  we'll  see't    Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by 
my  side, 
We  shall  ne'er  be  younger,  and  let  the  world  slide. 
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SCENE  I.^Padua.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Lucbntio  and  Tranio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  bv  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company. 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all. 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  naply  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
j  Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
I  Gave  me  my  being ;  and  my  father,  first 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  comes  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 


It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achiev  d. 
Tell  me  thy  mind ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tra.  Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself. 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy ; 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
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Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  £thics, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  qaite  abjur*d. 

Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you : 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  : — 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile :  what  company  is  this  ? 

Tra,  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

[They  Hand  back. 
Enter  Baptist  a,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio,  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolved  you  know ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre,  To  cart  her  rather :  she's  too  rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  gracious 
will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor,  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates 
for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood. 

Kath,  I'faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear: 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor,  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

Chre,  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra,    Hush,  master!    here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward : 
That  wench  is  st^k  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc,  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio! 

Tra,  Well  said,  master :  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  fi;ood  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath,  A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian,  Sister,  content  yon  in  my  disjcontent.— 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  mv  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc,  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may 'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

Hor,  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  t 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Crre,  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptbta,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  ner  bear  the  penance  of  her  toneue? 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resoTv'd.— 
Go  in,  Bianca.—  [Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 


Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 

Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such, 

Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 

And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay, 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.         [Exit, 

Kath,  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too;  may  I  not? 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  thoush,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave?  Ha!  [Exit, 

Crre,  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam:  vour  gifts  are 
so  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you.  This  love  is  not 
so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  toge- 
ther, and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake's  dough  on  both 
sides.  Farewell :— yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet 
Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to 
teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him 
to  her  father. 

Hor,  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brook  d 
parle,  know  now  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both,  that 
we  may  yet  again  nave  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and 
be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love,  to  labour  and  effect 
one  thing  'specially. 

Gre,  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor,  Marry  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre,  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hor,  1  say,  a  husband. 

Gre,  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell? 

Hor,  Tush,  Gremio !  though  it  pass  your  patience, 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there 
be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on 
them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Crre,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition, — to  he  whipped  at  the  highrcross 
evenr  morning. 

Iior.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten 
apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us 
friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained, 
till  by  helping  Baptbta 's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband, 
we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca !— Happy  man  he  his  dole ! 
He  that  rims  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How  say  you,  sig- 
nior Gremio  ? 

Gre,  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the 
best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would 
thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the 
house  of  her.    Come  on. 

i Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 
I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold? 

Luc,  O,  Tranio !  till  I  fouud  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely. 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine ;  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst : 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 

Tra,  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch 'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so,— 
Bedime  te  captum,  quam  queae  mimmo, 

Luc,  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 


The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 


thy 
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Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc,  O !  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor's  race, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  nis  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Dra,  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her 
.    sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  scarce  endure  the  din  7 

Lue.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.   Thus  it  stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curvt  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy 'd  with  suitors. 

Lue.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he  I 
But  art  thou  not  advb'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  masters  to  instruct  her? 

Tra,  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Lue.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Lue.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

TVa.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua,  here,  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends; 
Vbit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Boita  ;  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house, 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish 'd  by  our  faces. 
For  man,  or  master :  then,  it  follows  thus ; 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  will  some  other  oe ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Ilsa. 
Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee, 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.  [^'^  exchange  habiU. 

Be  brief  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient; 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting; 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves, 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wond'ring  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been?   Nay,  how  now?  where 
are  you? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes. 
Or  you  stol'n  his,  or  both?  pray,  what's  the  news? 

Lue.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  coimtenance  on, 


And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  smce  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  nence  to  save  my  life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bicn.  I,  sir?  ne'er  a  whit 

Lue.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bum.  The  better  for  him ;  'would  I  were  so  too ! 

Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish 
after. 
That  Lucentio,  indeed,  had  Baptista's  youngest  daugh- 
ter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  let's  go. — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

^Exeunt, 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Sly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  matter, 
surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady ;  would  'twere  done ! 

SCENE  IL— The  Same.    Before  Hortensio's  House. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house.— 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio  I  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is  there 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate ; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave *s  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — t  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  1*11  wring  it : 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

{_He  wrings  Grumio  hy  the  ears. 

Gru.  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  t  bid  you :  sirrah  !  villain ! 

[Grumio /oiib  down. 
Enter  Hortensio. 

Hot.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? — My  old  friend 
Grumio,  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio !— How  do  you 
all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Ccn  tutto  il  rare  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  easa  hen  venuto,  moUo  honorato 
signior  mio  Petruchio. 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise  :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  IRising."]  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he 
'leges  in  Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawfid  cause  for  me 
to  leave  his  service, — look  you,  sir,<— he  bid  me  knock 
him,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir : 
Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so ; 
Being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see)  two  and  thirty, — a 
pip  mo  ? 
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Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet  A  senseless  villain  ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens !    Spake  you 
not  these  words  plain, — **  Sirrah,  knock  me  here ;  rap 
me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly  ? 
And  come  you  now  with  knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  patience  :  I  am  Grumio 's  pledge. 
Why  this?  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua,  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the 
world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd, 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  1  may. 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel ; 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  8u£fice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Floren tins'  love. 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
Aa  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  even  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 
Affection's  edge  in  me.     Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru,  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his 
mind  is  :  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him 
to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er 
a  tooth  m  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases 
as  two  and  fifty  horses.  Why,  nothing  comes  amiss, 
so  money  comes  withal. 

Hot,  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enoiigh,  and  young,  and  beauteous  -, 
Brought  up,  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  froward  ;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace!  thou  know'st   not  gold's 
effect. — 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough. 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hot,  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  afiable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown 'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  1  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her, 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 


I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  yqn. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Crru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do, 
she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon 
him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves, 
or  so ;  why,  that's  nothing :  an  he  begin  once,  hell 
rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, — an  she 
stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her 
face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have 
no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat  You  know 
him  not,  sir. 

Hot.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee. 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  bath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca, 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love ; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible. 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehean'd, 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd : 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en. 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Grti.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hw.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace. 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And  unsuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gremio,  and  Lucentio  dUgwed,  with  booh 

under  hit  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery?  See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together ! 
Master,  master,  look  about  you :  who  goes  there?  ha! 

Hot.  Peace,  Grumio :  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru,  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous! 

[They,  retire. 

Gre.  O I  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  111  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand. 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her. 
You  understand  me. — Over  and  beside 
Siffnior  Baptista's  liberality, 

rfi  mend  it  with  a  largess. — Take  your  papers,  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd. 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron ;  stand  you  so  assnir'd, 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  O,  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gru,  O,  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum! — ^Coming  forward.']'-^ God 
save  you,  signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you,  whither  I  am  going? — To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  master  for  the  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour, 
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Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry, 

And  other  books, — ^good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hor.  'Us  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress : 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre,  Belov'd  of  me,  and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gru,  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Her.  Ghremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
ril  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre,  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet,  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre,  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?   What  countryman  ? 
Pet,  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre,  O !  sir,  such  a  life  with  such  a  wife  were  strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assbting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat? 
Pet,  WflllHvef 

Gru,  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  111  hang  her. 

Pet,  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Tliink  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  1  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
1^M^  like  an  angry  boar,  cnafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  eives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear, 
As  wul  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru,  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre,  Hortensio,  hark. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  oun. 

Her,  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooin?,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru,  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 
Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biondbllo. 

Tra,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  I    If  I  may  be  bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bum,  He  that  hu  the  two  fair  daughters : — is't  he 
yon  mean  ? 

Tra,  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre,  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  her  to— 

Tra,  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir:  wh|tthaveyoutodo? 


Pet,  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra,  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — ^Biondello,  let's  away. 

Luc,  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [Aeiie, 

Hor,  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go. 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea,  or  no? 

Tra,  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre,  No;  ifwithout  more  words  you  will  getyou  hence. 

Tra,  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

6rre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra,  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Gre,  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know. 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Ghremio. 

Hor,  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

TVo.  Softly,  my  masters!  if  you  he  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right ;  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then,  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have, 
And  so  she  shall.    Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Chre,  What  I  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc,  Sir,  give  him  head :  I  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet,  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  worcls  ? 

Hor,  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra,  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet,  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre,  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet,  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me :  insooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed ; 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Dra,  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor,  Sur,  yon  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  nnce  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

TVa.  Sir,  I  shaJl  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru,  Bum,   0,  excellent  motion!    Fellows,  let's 
beffone. 

Hor,  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so.-— 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  hen  vemUo,  \JSxeu$U, 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  L^The  Same.  A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 

« 

jBttm.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself 
To  make  a  bondmaid,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  I  disdain ;  but  for  these  other  gards, 


Unbind  my  hands,  m  put  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or  what  you  will  command  me  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath,  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thon  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 
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Bian.  Believe  me,  tister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  diat  special  iace 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Katk.  Minion,  thou  Heat.    If't  not  Hortendot 

Bian,  If  you  affect  him,  nster,  here  I  swear, 
111  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath,  O !  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Biatu  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so? 
Nay  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while. 
I  nr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so.  [StrHet  her. 

Enter  Baptist  a. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  1  whence  grows  this  in- 
solence ?-^ 
Bianca,  stand  aside :— poor  girl !  she  weeps.-* 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  t 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kaih.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

IFUee  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  Iffolduuf  her.^  What  I  in  my  sight?— Bianca, 
get  thee  in.  [Exii  Bianca. 

Kath.  What!  will  you  not  suffer  me?  Nay,  now  1  see. 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [MatU  Katharina.> 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieved  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Grbm lo,  with  Lucbntio  tn  a  mean  habit;  Pbtru- 

CHio,  tvith  Hortensio  ae  a  Mutieian;  and  Tranio, 

with  Biondello  hearing  a  lute  and  bookt. 

Gre,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bi^.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.    God  save 
you,  gentlemen  1 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir.  Pray,  have  you  nota  daughter, 
Caird  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  calVd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You wrongme,«ignior Gremio:  givemeleave,** 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 
Her  affi&bility,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  woman's  qualities,  and  mUd  behaviour, 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Preeenting  Hortensio. 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir,  and  he,  for  yonr  good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn ;  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name,  Antonio  s  son ; 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Btq).  I  know  him  well;  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 


Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too. 
Backare :  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O !  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  &in 
be  doing. 

Gre.  1  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. — 
Neighbour,  thu  is  a  sift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have  been 
more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give 
unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [_Preientkig  Lucbntio] 
that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in 
music  and  mathematics.  His  name  is  Cambio :  pray 
accept  his  servioe. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  welcome, 
good  Cambio.— But,  gentle  sir,  [7V>  Tranio,]  roethiuks, 
you  walk  like  a  stranger :  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know 
the  cause  of  your  commg? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest: 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bi^.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vinoentio  ? 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report 
I  know  him  well.    You  are  very  welcome,  sir.— 
Take  you  [To  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [To  Loo.]  the 

set  of  books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both, 
lliese  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  welL 

[^Exit  Servant,  with  Hortbnsio,  Lucbntio, 
and  Biondello. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 
,And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  aaketh  haate, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him,  me,  ' 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  ^oods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then,  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands. 
And  m  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

B<m.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain *d. 
That  IS,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet,  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  togethex^ 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
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Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all ; 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me, 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap,  Well  may 'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 
But  be  thou  ann'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  vrinds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 
Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  hit  head  broken. 

Bap,  How  now,  my  friend!  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 

Jlor,  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap,  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician? 

Hot,  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier: 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

J3^.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 

Hor,  Why  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  finc^ering. 
When,  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 
"FretSyCallvou  these?"  quoth  she:  "I'll  fume  with  them:" 
And  with  that  word  she  struck  roe  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  awnile, 
A»  on  a  pillory  looking  through  the  lute, 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  nddler, 
And  twangling  Jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e*er  I  did  : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Bap,  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  yoimger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.-— 
Signior  Petrucbio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you? 

Pet,  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 
[Exeunt  Baptista,  G&emio,  Tranio,  and  Hortbhsio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  tlien  I'll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubilitv, 
And  say,  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  nve  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bia  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  die  banns,  and  when  be  married.— 
But  here  she  comes;  and  now,  Petrucbio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 
Qood-morrow,  Kate,  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Katk,  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of 
hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet,  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  vou  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom ; 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  thii  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  :*— 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded. 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs. 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath,  Mov'd  I  in  good  time :  let  him  that  moy'd 
you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence.     I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet,  Why,  what's  a  moveable  ? 

Kathm  A  joint-stool. 


Pet,  Thou  hast  hit  it:  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath,  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  to  bear  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee  ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath,  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch. 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet,  Should  be?  should  buz. 

Kath,  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet,  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle  I  shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee? 

Kath,  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard.  . 

Pet,  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 
anery. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
'  Pet.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  out  where  it  lies. 

Pet,  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his 
sting? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.       In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What !  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay,  come 
again: 
Oood  Kate,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath,  That  I'll  try.     [Striking  him. 

Pet,  I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath,  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman. 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  ?    O  !  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  ELate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so 
sour. 

Kath.  It  b  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why,  here  *s  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  not  tour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

KeUh.  Had  I  a.glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not 
so.  [Hoidittg  Iter. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pet  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous. 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
O,  slanderous  world !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O I  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
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O!  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate, 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  iportful. 

Kaih.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Xath,  A  witty  mother  I  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet,  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed. 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms :— your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  vour  dowry  'greed  on, 
And,  will  you,  nUl  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well, 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformaofe,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Be-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  (md  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with 
my  daughter? 

Pet,  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  t 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  I  in  your 
dumos? 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter  ?  ,now,  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinu  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus : — yourself  and  all  the  world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her. 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  moon ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity ; 
And  to  conclude,— we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-dav. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first 

Ore.  Hark,  Petruchio:    she  says,  she'll  see   thee 
hang'd  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  f  nay  then,  good  night 
our  pact. 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  vou  ? 
'Tis  bargain 'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me.    O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  sne  won  me  to  her  love. 
O I  you  are  novices :  'tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buv  auparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day.— 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests; 
I  will  be  sure !  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say;  but  give  me  your 
hands: 
God  send  you  joy  I  Petruchio,  'tis  a  match. 

Ore.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet,  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu. 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 


And,  kiss  me  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katbaeinb,  eeveralhf. 

Ore.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bt^.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart 

Tra.  Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 

Ore.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  ouiet  catch.— 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first 

Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Ore.  Youneling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Ore.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

tSra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes,  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I'll  compound  this 
strife: 
'TIS  deeds,  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daugnter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 

Ore.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  mv  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milcn-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "only  "  came  well  in.--Sir,  list  to  me : 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Ore.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  aU : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy. 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles*  road. — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  uiown,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next 

Ore.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  haye :-« 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then,  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world, 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Bt^.  I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 

7Va.  That's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 
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Gre,  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  weU  as  old  7 

Bap,  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd. — On  Sunday  next,  you  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  atsurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.     [Exit. 

Gre,  Adieu,  good  neighbour.   Now  I  fear  thee  not : 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  afi,  and,  in  mfl  waning  age, 


Set  foot  under  thy  table.    Tut,  a  toy ! 

An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [£«•<• 

Tra,  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  :-— 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — supposed  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  winning, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  foil  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Emi. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Lue,  Fiddler,  forbear :  vou  grow  too  forward,  sir. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal  ? 

Hor.  Tut,  wrangling  pedant !  I  avouch,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then,  eive  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Lue,  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain 'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then,  eive  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor,  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian,  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
ril  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hw.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

[Hortensio  retires, 

Lue,  That  will  be  never :— tune  your  instrument. 

Bian,  Where  left  we  last? 

Lue.  Here,  madam : 

Jfae  ibat  Simou;  hie  est  Sigeia  teUus; 
Hie  steterat  Priam  regia  eelsa  senis, 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Lue.  Hoe  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I  am 
Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia 
teUus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love  ;^~Hie  steterat, 
and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is 
my  man  Tranio,  regia,  bearing  my  port, — eelsa  senis, 
that  we  might  begiule  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor.  [Returning,^  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  time. 

^ttiii.  Let's  hear. —  [Hoktejxbio  j^ags, 

O  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Lue.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hoe  ibat 
Simois,  I  know  you  not ;— Ate  est  Sigeia  teUus,  I  trust 
you  not ; — Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  us 
not; — regia,  presume  not;«-ee^  senis,  despair  not 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luet  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  ii  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  I 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
Pedaseule,  111  watch  you  better  yet.  [Aside. 


0 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 
Lue,  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  .£acides 
Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I  promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let,  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you.-^- 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 
Hq^.  [To  Lucentio.J  You  may  go  walk,  and  give 
me  leave  awhile : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 
Lue.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  [Asvde^  Well,  I  must 
wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hatl^been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing  fairly  drawn. 
Bian,  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hor.  Yet  rend  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
Bian.  [Reads^  Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  aeeord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio' s  passion; 
B  mi,  Bianea,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affection  : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I: 
£  la  mi,  show  pUy,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  gamut?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  new  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your 
books. 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.   Farewell,  sweet  n^asters,  both:   I  must  be 
gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  arid  Servant, 

Lue.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay. 

[Esit. 
Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant: 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love.— 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.    [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — ^The  Same.    Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants, 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed  dav 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
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And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  ruaesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo*d  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Tra,  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he*s  honest. 

Kath.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though ! 
[_Exitf  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca,  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  prl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep, 
For  such  an  mjury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  master  1  news,  and  such  old  news  as 
you  never  heard  of  I 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be? 

Bum.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petnichio*8 
coming  ? 

^ap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bum.  He  is  coming. 

^op.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  lam,  and  sees  you  there. 

7Va.  But,  say,  what  is  thine  old  news  ? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and 
an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ; 
a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled, 
another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the 
town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with 
two  broken  points :  his  horse  heaped  with  an  old  mothy 
saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  besides,  possessed 
with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine; 
troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions, 
full  of  wind-galls,  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the 
yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
stafgers,  Degnawn  with  the  hots;  swayed  in  the  back, 
and  shoulder-shotten ;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a 
half-cheeked  bit,  and  a  head  stall  of  sheep's-leather ; 
which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots : 
one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name  fairly  set 
down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack- 
thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir !  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 
like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and  "the  amours  or  forty  fancies" 
pricked  in't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very  monster 
in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gen- 
tleman's lackey. 

TVa.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion; 


Tet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  bowsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

B(^.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes? 

Bion.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir;  I  say,  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on 
his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion,  Nay,  by  St.  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny,  t 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than' one. 
And  yet  not  many. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio,  etrangelv  apparelled. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who  is  at  home? 

Bap,  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  bait  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd, 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  much  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father? — Genties,  methinks  you  frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Biy9.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  ^our  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us  uhat  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain 'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Thoueh  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?     I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes. 
Go  to  my  chamber :  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore,  have  done 
with  words: 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  tiiese  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  titie  with  a  loving  kiss ! 

{^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biondello. 
Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.   lExit. 
Tra.  But,  to  our  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn,— 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 
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Lue.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  Bchoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  hy  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  husiness. 
We'll  over-reach  the  grey-heard,  Qremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Re-enier  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Ore,  As  willingly  as  e*er  T  came  from  schooly 

TVo.  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  coming  home? 

Gre,  A  bridegroom  say  you?  'tis  a  groom  indeed; 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tie  impossible. 

Gre,  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam* 

Ore,  Tut!  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir,  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask, — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud. 
That,  all-amaz'd,  the  pnest  let  fall  the  book. 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain  d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest: 
"Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  ''if  any  list." 

Tra,  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again? 

Ore,  Trembled  and  shook;  for  why,  he  stamp 'd,  and 
swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine : — '*  A  health ! "  (juoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates. 
After  a  storm  :-^quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
Having  no  other  reason. 
But  that  his  beard  srew  thin  and  hungerl^, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  so]m  as  he  was  dnnkxng. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo ; 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  [Mtuie, 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
HoRTENsio,  Grumio,  and  Tram, 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains. 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Btqt,  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet,  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder :  if  you  knew  my  husiness^ 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay.-— 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me. 


For  I  must  hence ;  and  fareweU  to  you  all. 
Tra,  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 
Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Ore,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  It  cannot  be. 

Kath,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  I  am  content. 

Katk,  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet,  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay, 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 
Kath,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 
Pet,  Grumio,  my  horse ! 

Oru,  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready:  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Xath,  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  g^en ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myselL-^ 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  lolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 
Pet,  O,  Kate!  content  thee :  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 
Kath,  I  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do?-* 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 
Ore.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 
Kath.  6entlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dmner. 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist 

Pet,  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command.— 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourselves. 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing : 
And  here  she  stands ;  touch  her  whoever  dare : 
I'll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Ghrumio, 
Draw  forth  tny  weapon ;  we're  beset  with  thieves: 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.— 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

lExeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio. 
Bap,  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Ore,   Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
Lue,  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 
Bian,  That,  beine  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 
Ore,  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
Biq),   Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
Yon  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast.— 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place, 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it? 
Bap,  She  shall,  Lucentio.— Come,  gentlemen ;  let's 
go.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country  House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Chru,  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters, 
and  all  foul  ways!  Was  ever  man  so  beaten?  was 
ever  man  so  rayed?  was  ever  man  so  weary?  I  am 
sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  tbey  are  coming  after 
to  warm  tbem.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon 
hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  Uie  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  bellv,  ere  I 
should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me ;  but,  I,  with  blow- 
ing the  fire,  shall  warm  myself,  for,  considering  the 
weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  Holla, 
hoa!  Curtis  I 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Chru,  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  mv  heel,  with  no  greater  a 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.    A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt,  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Chrumio  ? 

Chru,  O!  ay,  Curtis,  ay;  and  therefore  fire,  fire: 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt,  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she*s  reported  ? 

Chru,  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  thit  frost;  but, 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast, 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress, 
and  thyself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt,  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !     I  am  no  beast. 

Gru,  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou  make 
afire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose 
hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to 
thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  tb  v  hot  office  ? 

Curt,  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world? 


Chru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine; 
and,  therefore,  fire.  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty, 
for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt,  There's  fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good  Gru- 
mio, the  news  ? 

Gru,  Why,  "  Jack,  boy !  ho  bpy  I "  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching.— - 

Chru.  Why,  therefore,  fire :  for  I  have  caught  extreme 
cold.  Where's  the  cook  ?  is  supper  ready,  the  house 
trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving- 
men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings,  and 
every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  Jacks 
fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without,,  the  carpets  laid,  and 
every  thine  in  orde^? 

Curt.  All  ready;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master  and 
mistreas  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  , 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Gnfmio^ 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt,  Here. 

Gru.  There.  IStrikmg  him. 

Curt.  This  *tis  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale ;  and 
this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech 
listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprtmis,  we  came  down  a 
foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistreas. — 

Curt,  Both  of  one  horse? 


Gru.  What's  that  to  ihee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tele: — but  had'st  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  should'st  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was  bemoiled ; 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he  beat 
me  because  her  horse  stumbled;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  ofi*  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  (he  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before ;  how  I 
cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was 
bunt;  how  I  lost  my  crupper; — with  many  things  of 
worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt,  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all 
shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of 
this? — Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip, 
Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest:  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  let  them  curtsey  with 
their  left  legs,  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my 
master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they 
all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear  ?  ho !  you  must  meet  my  master, 
to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru,  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru,  Thou,'  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why/  she>  comes  to.  borrow  nothing  of  them. 
Enter  teveral  Servants, 

Naih.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

PkiL  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Joe.  What,  Grumio  I ' 

Nieh.  Fellow  Grumio !     : 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you; — how  now,  you;— what,  you; 
—fellow,  you;— and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat? 

Naih,  All  things  is  ready.   How  near  is  our  master? 

Gru,  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  therefore 
be  not,— Cock's  passion,  silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 

\AU  iervante  frightened. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves?    What!  no  man  at 
tthe  door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  ;nor  to  take  my  horse. 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? — 

AU  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pf^. .Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir? 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  sir;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse 
drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park^ 
And  brine  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee? 

Gru,  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel ; 
There  was  no  Imk  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
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There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascieds,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[Exeunt  some  oj  the  Servante, 
<'  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "—      ISinge. 
Where  are  those —  ?    Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  8oud,  soud,  soud ! 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  tupper. 
Why,  when,  I  say  ?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  you  Tillainsi  when  ? 
"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,  [Singe, 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  :*'— 
Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other.— 

[Kieke  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate : — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho  !-^ 

Enter  Servant,  with  water. 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither  :— 

[ExU  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where -are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  some  water? 

[A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily.-^ 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall?  [Strikes  him. 

Kaih.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet,  A  whoreson,  oeetleheaded,  flap-ear*d  knave  f 

[Meat  served  in. 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ?— 
What's  this?  mutton? 

1  Serv,  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it! 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  tliese ! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  lore  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[Throws  the  meat,  S^.  all  about. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  \mmanner'd  slaves ! 
What !  do  you  grumble  ?    I'll  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away, 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger : 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
fie  patient ;  to-morrow  't  shall  be  mended, 
Ana  for  this  night  well  fast  for  company. 
Come,  I  will  bnng  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  rETaucnio,  Katbarina,  and  Curtis, 

Nath,  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 

Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru,  Where  is  he? 

Curt,  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her ; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [Exeunt,  running. 

Re-enter  Pbtruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd, 


For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  ner  keeper's  call ; 

That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites. 

That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient 

She  ate  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shdl  eat ; 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not : 

As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed, 

And  here  111  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : — 

Ay,  and  amid  this  burly,  I  intend, 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'U  rail,  and  brawl. 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 

lliis  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  111  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 

Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  shew.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  stawi  aside. 
Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

Bian,  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me  that 

Lue,  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Lue.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my 
heart  [They  retire. 

Hor.  [Coming  forward.']  Quick  proceeders,  marry ! 
Now,  teU  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O,  despiteful  love  I  unconstant  womankind ! — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be, 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one,  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion. 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Sigiiior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eves  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented. 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court! — Signior  Lu- 
centio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Never  to  marry  her,  though  she  entreat 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  foi^ 
sworn  her ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women !  not  iheir  beauteous  looks, 
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Shall  win  my  love : — and  to  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

rSjn'/  HoRTENsio. — LucENTio  and  Bianca  adwmee, 

Tra.  Mistress  Biauca,  bless  you  with  such  grace. 
As  'loneeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  I 
Nay,  I  nave  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranlo,  you  jest.    But  have  you  both  forsworn 
me? 

Tra,  Mistress,  we  have, 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licia 

Tra.  I'faith,  he'll  have  a  lustv  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day, 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy ! 

TVa.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

BUm,  He  sa^s  so,  T^nio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

^Mw.  The  taming-schooll    what,  is  tiiere  such  a 
place? 

7>a.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long. 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 
Enter  Biondello,  running. 

Bum,  O  master,  master !  I  have  watch 'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  1  spied 
An  ancient  ambler  coming  down  the  hill^ 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

Bion.  Maater,  a  mercatant^  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Dra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
rU  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  eive  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

lExeunt  Lucbntio  and  Biamca. 
Enter  a  Pedant. 

Fed.  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir :  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  ? 

Fed,  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two; 
But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  roe  life. 

7)ra,  What  cpuntryman,  I  pray  ? 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Fed,  My  life,  sir!  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice;  and  the  duke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twist  ^our  duke  and  him, 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly. 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Fed.  Alas,  sir  1  it  is  worse  lor  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

TVa.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you.~^ 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  risa? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio? 

Fed,  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him : 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 


Bian,  [Ande."]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oysterj 
and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake, 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  so  like  to  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  aa  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir;— eo  shall  you  stay 
TiU  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed.  O !  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra,  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  imderstand : 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you. 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru,  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath,  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appeaxa 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But,  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  whicn  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  pr'y thee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Qru,  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good :  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  iL 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath,  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What* say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 

Kath,  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kalh.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  reat. 

Gru.  Nay,  that  I  will  not:   you  shall  have  the 
mustaird. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Gramio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  fhing  thou  wUt. 

Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave. 

[Beau  Am. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1 
Go ;  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 
Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dith  (^meat,  and  Hortensio. 

Fet.  How  fares  mv  Kate?  What,  sweeting, all  amort? 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

K(Uh.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Fet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dith  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
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What !  not  a  word  ?  '  Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not. 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.— 
Here,  take  away  thia  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

JTaM.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  yon  are  to  blame. 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

PeL  [^Aside.']  Eat  it  up  all,  Uortensio,  if  thoa  lov'st 
me. — 

17*0  her.']  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart  I 
Late,  eat  apace. — And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs,  and  cuflb,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfi,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  tbis  knavery. 
What !  hast  thou  din'd  ?    The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  TaHor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 
Lay  forth  the  ^own. — What  news  with  you,  sir? 

ffab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  ajporringer; 
A  velvet  dish  : — fie,  fie  1  'tis  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger:  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hot.  rAiide.']  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind, 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  t^ll  the  anger  of  mv  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thgu  say'st  true :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay :— -come,  tailor,  let  us  see't 
O,  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 
What's  this?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisn,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. — 
Why,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hor.  l^Aside.]  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap 
nor  gown. 

Tat.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I'll  none  of  it :  hence  I  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion 'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  nie. 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 


Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  pup- 
pet of  her. 

Pet.  O,  monstrous  arrogance!    Thou  liest,  thou 
thread. 
Thou  thimble, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou !— > 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ? 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant, 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st, 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thounast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd :  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  1  gave  him  no  order;  I  gave  him  tiie  ttoC 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Oru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ; 
brave  not  me :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I 
say  imto  thee, — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown  ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Chru.  The  note  lies  in's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 
'  Tai.  '*  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown." 

Gru.  Masterj  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew 
me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a 
bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  «  With  a  small  compassed  cape." 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.  «  With  a  trunk  sleeve." 

Chru.  1  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut" 

Pet.  Av,  there's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  sir ;  error  i'the  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up 
again ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little 
finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say :  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
where,  thou  sbould'st  know  it 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  biU,  give 
me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

ffar.  God-armercy,  Grumio ;  then  he  shall  have  no 
odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'tbe  right,  sir :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet,  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life !  Take  up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master's  use  ? 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for. 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use? 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Pet.  \jitide.']  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor 
paid. — 
Go  take  it  benfie ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  sown  to-morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  woras. 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdather. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate;    we  will  unto  your 
father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments. 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
I  For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
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And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O !  nO|  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore  frolic :  we  will  hence  for^with, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house.-^ 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot — 
Let's  see ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kath,  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two, 
And  'twill  be  supper  time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet,  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot.  Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

{_ExemU. 

SCENE  IV.— Padua.     Before  Baptista*s  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  booted  and  dreued 

like  ViNCENTIO. 

Tra,  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you,  that  I  call  ? 

Ped,  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra,  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

EfUer  BioNDBLLO. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you.   But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 
Twere  good,  he  were  school'd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him.    Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bum.  Tut  I  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 

Bion,  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  thatyou  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra,  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow :  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista. — Set  your  countenance,  sir.— 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met.— 
Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of.— 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 
Give  me  Biaiica  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped,  Soft,  son!— 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son,  Lucentio, 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  for  th&  good  report  I  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him,  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and,  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow 'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
•Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 


Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio,  here. 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections ; 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  happily  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 
TVa.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you  hold 
best, 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap,  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still, 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then,  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 
There  doth  my  father  lie,  and  there  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  ror  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,— that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap,  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  lixe  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 
Luc,  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart. 
Tra,  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  hut  get  thee  gone. 
Sienior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome :  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 
Bap,  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant^  and  Baptista. 
Bum,  Cambio! 

Lue,  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 
Bion,  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you? 
Luc,  Biondello,  what  of  that? 
Bum,   'Faith  nothing;    but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs 
and  tokens. 
Luc,  Ipray  thee,  moralize  them. 
Bion,  Then  thus.    Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the 
deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 
Lue,  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the 
supper. 
Jluc,  And  then  ? — 

Bion,  The  old  priest  at  St  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 
Luc,  And  what  of  all  this? 

Bion,  I  cannot  tell ;  except,  while  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance,  take  you  assurance  of 
her,  cum  privUegio  ad  imprimendum  tolum.  To  the 
church ! — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses. 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day* 
Lue,  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 
Bion,  1  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  earden  for  parsley  to 
stuff  a  rabbit;  and  so  may  you,  sir;  and  so  adieu,  sir. 
My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  St^  Luke's,  to 
bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with 
your  appendix.  lE^dL 

Luc,  1  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her: 
It  snail  go  luurd,  if  Cambio  go  wiwout  her.         [Exit, 
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SCENE  v.— A  public  Road. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet,  Come  on,  o'God's  name:  once  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Good  lord !  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon. 

Kath,  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Pet,  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kaih,  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright 

Pet,  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd ;  nothing  but  cross'd. 

Ifor,  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath,  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please. 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet,  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath,  I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet,  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

KiUk,  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun ; 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not, 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  still  for  Katharine* 

Ifor,  Petruchio,  so  thy  ways:  the  field  is  won. 

Pet,  Well,  forward,  forward !  thus  the  bowl  should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  soft !  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  tn  a  travelling  dreu, 
[To  ViMCENTio.]  Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress:  where 

away  ? — 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  f 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  e^es  become  that  heavenly  face  ?— « 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee.— 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hot,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman 
of  him. 

Kath,  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweety 


Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happv  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate !   I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath,  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  ftither; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet,  Do,  good  old  grandsire  f  and,  withal,  make  known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Fin,  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress. 
That  with  vour  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  called  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling,  Pisa, 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Fin,  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.    Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  :  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Fin,  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Jffor,  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet,  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharima,  and  Vincentio. 

lior.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Hien  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[ExU, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Padua.    Before  Lucentio's  House. 

Enter  on  one  eide  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca  ; 
Grbmio  walking  on  the  other  tide, 

Bion,  SofUy  and  swifUv,  sir,  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luc,  I  fly,  Biondello ;  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home :  therefore,  leave  us. 

Bion,  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'  your  back; 
and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Ore,  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and 

Attendants, 

Pet,  Sir,  here's  the  door ;  this  is  Lucentio's  house : 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market  place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Fin,  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go. 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.  [Knocks. 


Ore,  They're  busy  within;  you  were  best  knock  louder. 
Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Ped,  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down 
the  gate? 

Fm,  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Ped,  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Fin,  What,  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped,  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  bve. 

Pet,  Nav,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in  Padua. 
— Do  you  hear,  sir?  to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, 
I  pray  you,  tell  siniior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come 
from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped,  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and 
here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Fin,  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped,  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe 
her. 

Pet,  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  ^  [To  Vincentio.] 
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why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Ped,  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  helieve,  *a  means 
to  cozen  somehody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Ae-enter  Biondello. 
Bum.   I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together: 
God  send  'em  good  shipping  I — But  who  is  here  ?  mine 
old  master,  Vincentio!  now  we  are  undone,  and  brought 
to  nothing. 

Ftfi.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  [5'tfm^  Biondello. 

Bion,  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin,  Come  hither,  yon  rogue.  What,  have  you  for- 
got me  ? 

Bum.  Forgot  you?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget  you, 
for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never 
see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yea, 
marry,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin,  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [Be<U*  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help !  here's  a  madman  will  mur- 
der me.  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help,  son !  help,  dgnior  Baptista ! 

\ExU^  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire^ 

Be-enter  Pedant,  below :  Baptista,  T&anio,  and 

Servants. 

Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  heat  my  servant? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nav,  what  are  you,  sir  ? — O, 
immortal  Gods !  O,  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet!  a 
velvet  hose!  a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain  hat! — O, 
I  am  undone !  I  am  undone !  while  I  play  the  ffood 
husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  ul  at 
the  university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman.  Why, 
sir,  what  'cems  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I 
thank  my  good  fatner,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it 

Vin.  Thy  father?  O,  villain !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir:  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
his  name  is  Tranio.  * 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucentio ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me, 
signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio !  O !  he  hath  murdered  his  master. 
— Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. 
— O,  my  son,  my  son ! — ^teU  me,  thou  villain,  where  is 
my  son  Lucentio? 

Tra,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one,  with  an  Officer. 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Baptista,  I 
charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vm.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio.  I  say,  he  shall  go 
to  pnson. 

Crre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  con  v- 
catched  in  thb  business.  I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right 
Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Ore.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 

€hre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 


Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard !  to  the  jail  with  him ! 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  handled  and  abused. — 
O,  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondbllo  with  LucENTfo,  and  Bianca. 

Bum.  O,  we  are  spoiled !  and  yonder  he  is :  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [KneeUng. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[Biondbllo,  Tbanio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  ofiended  ? — 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Zicc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Bight  son  to  the  ri^ht  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent 
me  to  the  jail. 

Bap.  [7*0  Lucbmtio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sir?    Have 
you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good- will? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Biaptista ;  we  will  content  you :  go 
to ;  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany.    [Exit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;   thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Luo.  and  Bian. 

Chre.  My  cake  is  dough;  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest. 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.      [Exit, 
Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  endof  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

Pet.  What !  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again. — Come,  sirrah, 
let's  away. 

Kath.  Nay,  1  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee, 
love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.     [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lucbntio's  House. 

A  Banquet  »et  out;  Enter  Baptist  a,  Vincentio,  Gre- 
mio, the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Petrucbio, 
Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widow.  Tranio, 
Biondello,  Grumio,  and  othera,  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  gone. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.-— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine.— 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat  [They  iit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap,  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
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Pet,  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor,  For  both  our  sakes  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet,  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wid,  Then,  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet,  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

FFikf.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet,  Roundly  replied. 

Katk,  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that? 

Wid,  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet,  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 

Hor,  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet,  Very  well  mended.    Kiss  him  for  that,  good 
widow. 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

Wtd,  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe. 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath,  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid,  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath,  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet,  To  her,  Kate  ! 

Hor,  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet,  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 

Hot,  That's  my  ofiBce. 

PeL  Spoke  like  an  officer : — Here's  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinka  to  Hortensio. 

Bap,  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre,  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian,  Head  and  butt  ?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Ftn,  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken 'd  you  ? 

Bian,  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore,  I'll  sleep 
again. 

Pet,  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have  beguUi 
Have  at  you  for  a  better  jest  or  two. 

Bian,  Am  I  your  bird?    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush| 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow.— 
You  are  welcome  all. 

IExmnt  BiANCA,  Katharina,  and  Widow, 
lath  prevented  me. — Here,  signior  Tranio; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not : 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra,  O  sir!  Lucentio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet,  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra,  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap,  O  ho,  Petruchio !    Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Lue,  I  thank  thee  for  diat  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor,  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet,  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap,  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  several  wife, 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor,  Content.    What  is  the  wager? 

Luc,  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet,  Twenty  crowns ! 
Ill  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc,  A  hundred  then. 


Hor,  Content. 

Pet,  A  match  I  'tis  done. 

Hor,  Who  shall  begin  ? 

Lue,  That  will  I. 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion,  I  go.  {Exit. 

Bap,  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc,  111  have  no  halves ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 
Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bum,  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word, 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet,  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  t 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre,  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too  : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet,  I  hope  better. 

Hor,  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  {Exit  Biondello. 

Pet,  O  ho !  entreat  her  1 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor,  I  am  afraid,  air. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  where 's  my  wife  ? 

Bion,  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come :  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet,  Worse  and  worse:  she  will  not  come?  O  vile! 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me.  {EsM  Grumio. 

Hor,  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet,  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not 

Pet,  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
Enter  Katharina. 

Bap,  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina! 

Kath,  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ? 

Pet,  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio 's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet,  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 

{Exit  Katharina. 

Luc,  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor,  And  so  it  is.     I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet,  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap,  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  1 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet,  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  mth  Bianca  and  Widow, 
See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion.— 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot 

[Katharina  ptdU  off  her  cap,  and  throwi  it  down, 

Wtd,  Lord !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass. 

Bian,  Fie!  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Lue,  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Hanca, 
Cost  me  one  hundred  crowns  since  supper^time. 

Bian,  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 
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Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong 
women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking :  we  will  have 
no  telling. 

Pet,  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid,  She  shall  not 

Pet,  I  say,  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath,  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads, 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keener, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience. 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And  when  she's  fro  ward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? — 


I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  ofier  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 

Shoidd  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms, 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 

But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, 

That  seeming  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then,  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet,  Why,  there's  a  wench! — Come  on,  and 
me,  Kate. 

Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad,  for  thou  shalt  ha't 

Fin,  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Lue%  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  firoward. 

Pet,  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed. — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  tne  white ; 

[7*0  LUCENTIO, 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night 

[Exeunt  rsTRucRio  akd  Katr. 

Hot,  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrew. 

Luc,  'TiB  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd 

so.  [ExeunL 
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Lafeu,  an  old  Lord. 
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Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the 
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A  Widow  of  Florence. 
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SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace.  ., 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  qfRousiUan,  Helena, 
and  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's 
death  anew;  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  sub- 
jection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam ; 
— ^you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally  is  at  all 
times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you, 
whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted, 
rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance. 

Cottnt.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment? 

Lqf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process,  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, — O, 
that  had  I  bow  sad  a  passage  'tis  I — whose  skill,  almost 
as  great  as  his  honesty,  had  it  stretched  so  far  would 
have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have 
play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  he 
were  living  I  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
king's  disease. 

Lqf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it 
was  his  ereat  right  to  be  so — Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Lqf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam:  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and  moumin^ly. 
He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge 
could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of? 

L<rf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 


Lqf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.— -Was  this  gen- 
tlewoman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to 
my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that 
her  education  promises :  her  dispositions  she  inherits, 
which  make  fair  gifts  fairer;  for  where  an  unclean 
mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations 
go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too :  in  her 
they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness ;  she  derives 
her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count.  "lis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never 
approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek. — No  more  of  this, 
Helena :  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you 
afiect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Jlel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed ;  but  I  have  it  too, 

Lqf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  livine. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  en'emy  to  the  grief,  the  ex- 
cess makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Lirf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.   Be  thou  blest,  Bertram;  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  oirth-right !     Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.    What  heaven  more  wiU, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  dovm, 
Fall  on  thy  head  I — Farewell,  my  lord : 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier:  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Xqf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

Q 
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That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count,  Heaven  bless  him ! — 
Farewell,  Bertram.  [Exit  Countess. 

Ber.  [To  Helena.]  Tlie  best  wishes  that  can  be 
forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  1  Be  com- 
fortable to  my  motheri  your  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her. 

Lqf,  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  must  hold  the  credit 
of  your  father.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel,  O,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't  but  only  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  my  heart's  table ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he*s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  nis  relics.     Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Parolles. 
One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake, 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  wa^  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

ffeL  And  you,  monarch. 

Par.  No. 

Hel,  And  no. 

Par,  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel,  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you ; 
let  me  ask  you  a  question :  man  is  enemy  to  virginity ; 
how  may  we  barricado  it  against  hiin  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

ffel.  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak.  Unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel,  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers, 
and  blowers  udI — Is  thfere  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier 
be  blown  up :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again,  with 
the  breach  yourselves  made  you  lose  your  city.  It  is 
not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve 
virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and 
there  was  never  virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost 
That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Vir- 
ginity, by  beine  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found : 
by  bein^  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost  Tis  too  eold  a 
companion :  away  with't 

Hel.  1  will  stand  for*t  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't :  'tis  against  the 
rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to 
accuse  your  mothers,  which  is  most  infallible  disobe- 
dience.    He  that  hangs  himself  u  a  virgin :  virginity 


murders  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out 
of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress  against 
nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese ; 
consmnes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with 
feeding  his  own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish, 
proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most 
inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not :  you  cannot 
choose  but  lose  by't  Out  with't:  within  two  years  it 
will  make  itself  two,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and 
the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse.    Awav  with't 

Hel,  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
Uking? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  marry,  ill ;  to  like  him  that  ne'er 
it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with 
lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth:  off  with't, 
while  'tis  vendible :  answer  the  time  of  request  Vir- 
ginity, like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the 
brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your 
date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in 
your  cheek :  and  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is 
like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears :  it  looks  ill^  it 
eats  dryly;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear:  it  was  for- 
merly better ;  marry,  yet,  'tis  a  withered  pear.  Will 
you  do  any  thing  with  it? 

Hel.  Not  with  my  virginity  yet 
There  shall  your  master  nave  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarrine  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  nis  sw%et  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  lie  shall : — God  send  him  well  !-— 
The  court's  a  learning-place ; — ^and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hek  That  I  wish  well.^'Tis  pity- 
Pur.  What's  pity? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't, 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell:  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

HeL  I  especially  think,  under  Man. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  yon 
must  needs  be  bora  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so? 

HeL  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

HeL  So  is  ronning  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety :  but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear 
make  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like 
the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.     I  will  return  perfect  courtier;  in  the 
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which  my  histruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance 
makes  thee  away:  farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure, 
say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy 
friends.  Get  thee  a  good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he 
uses  thee :  so  farewell.  \_Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  oturselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is't  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  nature  fortune  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
l^hat  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  ;  and  do  suppose, 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — ^my  project  may  deceive  me  ; 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  ana  will  not  leave  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

FUmruh  tif  cometi.    Enter  the  Kino  of  France,  with 
iettere  ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King,  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  th'  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord,  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King,  Nay,  'tis  most  credible  :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch 'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  deltiial. 

1  Lord,  His  love  and  wisdom. 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

Af»a.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  rlorence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lard,  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  oiur  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit 

King,  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafbu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord,  It  is  the  count  RousiUon,  my  good  lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

King,  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face  ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too  I     Welcome  to  Paris. 

JBer,  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King,  1  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 


His  equal  had  awak'd  them  :  and  his  honour, 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place. 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times. 

Which,  follow  d  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber,  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb : 
So  in  approof  fives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King,  'Would  I  were  with  him  !    He  would  always 
say, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "  Let  me  not  live,"— 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out,  "let  me  not  live,'*  quoth  he, 
"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain :  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions." — This  he  wish'd : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord,  You  are  lov'd,  sir ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first 

King,  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't,  count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  7 
He  was  mucn  fam'd. 

Ber,  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King,  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet  :— 
Lend  me  an  arm : — ^the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber,  Thank  your  majesty.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown, 

Count,  I  will  now  hear:  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew,  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my 
past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and 
make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of 
ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count,  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not 
all  believe :  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not;  for  I  know 
you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability 
enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo,  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count,  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam ;  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  jloor, 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.  But,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  ffood-will  to  go  to  the  world, 
Isbel,  the  woman,  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count,  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count,  In  what  case  ? 

Q  2 
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Clo,  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage ;  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing 
of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body,  for  they  say, 
bairns  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo,  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven 
on  by  the  flesh,  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 

Count,  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such 
as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you 
and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry 
that  i  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  1  am  out  o'  friends,  madam;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  tbat  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team, 
and  g^ves  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop :  if  I  be  his  cuckold, 
he*s  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the 
cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  cherishes  my 
flesh  and  blood,  loves  my  flesh  and  blood;  he  that 
loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  eraOf  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  con- 
tented to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  mar- 
riage ;  for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam 
the  papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in 
•  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one ;  they  may  joll  horns 
together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  calum- 
nious knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat. 
Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir :  I'll  talk  with  you  more 
anon. 

Stew,  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen 
come  to  you?  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count,  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would  speak 
with  her;  Helen,  I  mean. 

Clo.      Was  this  fair  face,  quoth  she,  the  cause, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond,  good  sooth  it  was; 

Was  this  king  Priam*sjoy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  rune  bad  if  one  be  good, 

There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count,  What!  one  good  in  ten?  you  comtpt  the 
song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a 
purifying  o'  the  song,  and  mending  o'  the  sex.  Would 
God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year !  we'd  find 
no  fault  with  the  tithe-woman  if  I  were  the  parson. 
One  in  ten,  quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman 
borp — but  one— every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earth- 

Suake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  weU:   a  man  may 
raw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 
Count,  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done ! — ^Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet 


it  win  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility 
over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart. — I  am  going,  for- 
sooth :  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  \ExU. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Count,  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds :  there 
is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid 
her  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than, 
I  think,  she  wished  me :  alone  she  was,  and  did  com- 
municate to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears ; 
she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any 
stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son : 
fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such 
difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  love,  no  god,  that 
would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were 
level ;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  sufler 
her  poor  knight  to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the 
first  assault,  or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered 
in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard 
virgin  exclaim  in ;  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  io 
acquaint  you  withal,  sithence  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly:  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I 
could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave 
me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
honest  care.     I  will  speak  with  you  farther  anon. 

lExU  Steward, 

Count,  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young: 
If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly 'belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress 'd  in  youth. 

Enter  Helena. 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone 
Search  we  out  faults,  for  then  we  thought  them  none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  now. 

HeL  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count,  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count,  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother  ?    When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  what's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it?     I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.    'Tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan,  * 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?     What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper 'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour 'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter? 

Hel,  That  I  am  not 

Count,  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel,  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother ; 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
M  V  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
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He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Cofunt.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,  madam :  would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed,  my  mother !— or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.    Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  7 

CouiU.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law. 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother, 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.    What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch 'a  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  vour  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son :  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  teU  me  then,  'tis  so : — ^for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  the  other ;  and  thme  eyes 
See  it  so  erossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kmd  they  speak  it :  only  sin. 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
'Fhat  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  mt. 

Count,  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress. 

Cotmt.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count,  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

HeL  Then,  I  confess,     IKneelmg, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son.—  IRiting. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so'smy  love : 
Be  not  offended,  lor  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.     I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him, 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  ac^ainst  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenmle  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.    Thus,  Indianrlike, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam. 
Let  not  yoiur  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself, 


Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love,  O I  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
Togo  to  Paris? 

HeL  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth,  by  grace  itself  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifold  experience  had  coUected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note.    Amongst  the  rest, 
There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 

HeL  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  flng. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?    He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.     How  shaU  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

HeL  There's  somethinff  in't, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  Uie  great^t 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  mv  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  lucuest  stars   in  heaven:  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe't? 

HeL  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave,  and 
love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.    I'll  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  unto  thy  attempt 
Be  gone  to-morrow ; .  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss.  lExeunt. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

FUmritk.  Enter  Kino,  with  young  Lorde  taking  leave 
for  the  Florentine  war;  Bert&aii,  Parolles,  and 
Attendant*. 

King.  Farewell,  younglords.  These  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lords,  farewell.— 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd, 
And  IS  enough  for  both. 


1  Lord.  'Tis  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.    Farewell,  young  lords ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  he  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
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Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 

Tlie  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.    I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord,  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them. 
They  say,  our  ^ench  lack  lan^age  to  deny, 
If  they  demand :  beware  of  bemg  captives. 
Before  you  serve. 

Bothn  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  Kino  retires  to  a  eou^h, 

1  Lord.  O,  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind  us! 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars ! 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with ; 

"Too  young,*'  and  "the  next  year,"  and  "  'tis  too  early." 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to't,  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 
Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonir, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with.    By  heaven  I  I'll  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  m  the  theft 

Par.  Commit  it,  count 

2  Lord.  1  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  fareweU. 
B4r.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  puling  b  a  tortured 

body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks,  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals  ^— you 
shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  captain 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on 
his  sinister  cheek :  it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched 
it :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe  his  reports  of  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  cantain.      [Exeunt  Lords. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  nis  novices  !-^What  will 
you  do? 

Ber.  Stay ;  the  king —  [Seeing  Mm  rise. 

Par,  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords :  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of 
too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for 
they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time :  there  do 
muster  true  gait;  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and  though  the 
devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed.  After 
them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fallows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
sword-men.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafbu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for  my  tidings. 

[Kneding. 

Kina.  I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Leg\  Then  here  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought  his 
pardon.  [fiising. 

I  would,  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate^ 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't 

L(rf.  Goodfaith,  across.  But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus : 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

Kina.  No. 

Lef.  O !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox! 
Yes,  but  you  wiU,  aye,  noble  gn^es,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.    I  have  seen 
A  memcine  that's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  upraise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
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To  give  great  Charlemaine  a  pen  in's  hand, 
To  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this  f 

Lrf.  Why,  doctor  she.   My  lord,  there's  one  arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her : — ^now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  moro 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.    Will  you  see  her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

L<rf.  Nay,  111  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [ExU  Lafbu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 
Be-^nier  Lafbu,  mth  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings,  indeed. 

Lef.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesW,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.    I  am  Crossid's  unde. 
That  dare  leave  two  together.    Fare  you  well.   [Eait. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my 
father; 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

KuM.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.    On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.    I  have  so ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch 'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure : 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  pastncure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deeoK 

HeL  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grate(\il. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I  give^ 
As  one  near  death  to  tnose  that  wish  him  live ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know'st  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.  Great  floods  havt  flown 
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From  rimple  Bourees ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

King,  I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid. 
Thy  paina,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  bv  breath  is  barr'd. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident?     Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure? 

Mel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench  *d  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King,  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

HeL  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks,  in  theesome  blessed  spirit  dothspeak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  Uiee  hath  estimate ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  honour,  all 
That  happiness  in  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

HeL  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserv'd.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  7 

King,  Maxe  thy  demand. 

HeL  But  will  you  make  it  even  f 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

HeL  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  i  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust, 


From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  uiy  deed. 

IFlauriik.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  1  will  show  mi^self  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court 

Count.  To  the  court!  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  'truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  mav  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  ofi*s  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hanas,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and, 
indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the 
court  But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all 
men. 

Comtt.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  tiiat  fits  all 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ; 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch*buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attor- 
ney, as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffita  punk, 
as  'Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for 
Shcove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  Maynday,  as  the  nail  to 
his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  niar's 
mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  con- 
stable, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  sood  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it  Here  it  is,  and  all  that 
belongs  to't :  ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier;  it  shall  do 
you  no  harm  to  leam. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.  I  will  be  a 
fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — there's  a  simple  putting  ofil — 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  J — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !— Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  thinlu 

do.  O  Lord,  sir  !r~Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  "  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whifipin^, 
and  **  spare  not  me  ?  "  Indeed,  your  *'  O  Lord,  sir,"  is 
very  sequent  to  vour  whipping :  you  would  answer  very 
well  to  a  whippmg,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  mv  life,  in  my — "  O 
Lord,  sir."  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve 
ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  Anend,sir:  to  your  business.  Give  Helen  this. 
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And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo,  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  you  under- 
stand me  ? 

Clo,  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  III.— Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  BERTaAM,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

L<rf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  liave  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modem  and  familiar 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it,  that 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into 
seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder,  that 
hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Lirf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  sav ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Lttf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right;  so  I  say. 

Ltrf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable,— 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 
.  Par.  Right ;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  an— 

L<rf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Lttf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing, 
you  shall  read  it  in, — what  do  you  call  there  ?— 

Litf.  In  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  vexr  same. 

L{rf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'rore  me,  I 
speak  in  respect — 

Par,  Nay,  'tis  strange ;  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most  facino- 
rous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Lirf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  tran- 
scendence ;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  mrther  use 
to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to 
be — 

Laf.  GeneraUy  thankful. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says:  I'll  like  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head. 
Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  vinaigre  I  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court — 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  nreserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords, 
Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  soverei^^i's  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make. 


Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please ! — ^marry,  to  each,  but  one. 

Litf.  I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  with  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
<<  We  blush,  that  thou  should'st  choose ;  but,  be  reftu'd. 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice,  and  see ; 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

HeL  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly. 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  p^od  most  high. 
Do  my  signs  steam. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit  ? 

1  Lord,  And  grant  it. 

Hel,  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

L<tf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  amet- 
ace  for  mv  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  £ur  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  I 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  CTeat  Love  grant!  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  ^ey  deny  her?  An  they  were  sons  of 
mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I  would  send  them  to 
the  'Turk  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  [To  3  Lord.']  Be  not  afraid  thftt  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessine  upon  your  vows  I  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  I 

L<rf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  have 
her:  8ure,,they  are  bastards  to  the  English ;  the  French 
ne'er  got  them. 

HeL  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  olood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Zo/l  There's  one  grape  yet : — I  am  sure,  thy  father 
drank  wine. — But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth 
of  fourteen  :  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  [To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you;  but 
I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power. — ^This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her;  she's 
thy  wife.  [Bertram  draws  back. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege?  I  shall  oeseech  your  highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  nle  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

Kitig,.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  m^  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?    I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.* 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ? — Disdain 
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Rather  corrupt  me  ever  I 

King,  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain 'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Stranee  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name ;  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  nlace  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  oignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell's,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  nleness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.    She  is  youns,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir. 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  foregoers.    The  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch 'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  bonour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest.     Virtue,  and  she 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  should'st  strive 
to  choose. 

HeL  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am  glad. 
Let  the  rest  go. 

Khig,  Mv  nonour's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defend, 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift, 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  nave  it  grow.    Check  thy  contempt: 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  foitunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims, 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Sneak :  thine  answer. 

Ber,  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King,  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  te)I  her,  she  is  thine ;  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now  home  brief, 
And  be  perform 'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.    As  thou  lov'st  her, 


Thy  love's  to  me  religious,  else,  does  err. 

[^Exeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lorde^  and 
Attendants, 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 

Par,  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf,  Your  ford  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  re- 
cantation. 

Par,  Recantation? — My  lord?  my  master? 

Laf,  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par,  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master? 

Lttf,  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon  ? 

Par,  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man :  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par,  You  are  too  old,  sir:  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are 
too  old. 

Lirf,  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Lirf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of 
thy  travel :  it  might  pass ;  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  ban- 
nerets about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from 
believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have 
now  found  thee :  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not ; 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up,  and  that 
thou'rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Had'st  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee, — 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy  on 
thee  for  a  hen  I  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare 
thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look 
through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

L<rf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it 

Par.  1  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  drachm  of  it ;  and  I  ^ill 
not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shaU  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thoti  canst,  for  th^u  hast  to  pull 
at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st  bound 
in  thy  scarf,  and  beiiten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be 
proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my 
acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that 
I  may  say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexa- 
tion. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my 
poor  doing  eternal :  for  domg  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by 
thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.      {^Exit, 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace 
off  me,  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  !•— Well,  I  must 
be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I'll  beat 
him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  conveni- 
ence, an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  Ill  have 
no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of—I'll  beat 
him :  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafbu. 

Ltf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married:  there's 
news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par,  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  he  is  my  good 
lord ;  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  nuister. 

Lirf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf,  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion?  dost  make  hose 
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of  thy  sleeves  T  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best 
set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine 
honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger  I'd  beat  thee: 
methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  beat  thee.  I  uiink,  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  mv  lord. 

L<i^.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking 
a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate :  you  are  a  vagabond, 
and  no  true  traveller.  You  are  more  saucy  with  lords 
and  honourable  personages,  than  the  condition  of 
yom:  birth  and  virtue  eives  you  heraldry.  You  are 
not  worth  another  word,  else  I'd  call  you  knave.  I 
leave  you.  \EaAt, 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then : — good,  very 
good.     Let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber»  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What?  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber,  O,  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me ! 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.    To  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother :  what  the  im- 
port is, 
I  know  not  yet 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.    To  the  wars,  my 
boy !  to  the  wars  I 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home. 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curret 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.    To  other  regions  I 
France  is  a  stable;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades; 
Therefore,  to  the  wars ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so :  I'll  send  her  to  my  house, 
Aeauaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.     His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fielos, 
Where  nobIe*fellows  strike.    War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
I'll  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bomid ;  there's  noise  in  it  i 
'tis  hard. 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her :  bravely  go ; 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush !  'tis  so. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — The  Same.  Another  B4>om  in  die  Same. 
Enter  Helena  and  Gown* 

Hd.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she  weU  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  ber  health : 
she's  very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks 
be  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  1'  the 
world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

HeL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's 
not  ^ery  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  lor  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Ch.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly  I  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from 
whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 


Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

HeU  I  hope,  sir,  I  nave  your  good  will  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and  lo 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave !  How 
does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wxinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
I  would  she  did  as  you  aay. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo,  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing.  To  say 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have 
nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title,  which  ia 
within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Awav !  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou'rt 
a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou'rt  a  knave :  this  had 
been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have  found  thee. 

Go.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  ? 

Par.  Go  to,  I  say :  I  have  found  thee :  no  more ;  I 
have  found  thee,  a  witty  fool. 

Go.  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  fool 
may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure,  and 
the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed.— 
Madam,  mv  lord  will  go  away  to-night; 
A  very  senous  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which  as  your  due  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge. 
But  pats  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets, 
Which  thev  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king. 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen 'd  with  what  apology  you  thmk 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

HeL  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par,  That  having  this  obtain *d,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  evety  thmg  I  wait  upon  his  wilL 

Par,  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah.  [ExewiL 

SCENE  v.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf,  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

L(rf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber,  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Lef.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinnMl  against  his  experience,  and 
transgressed  against  his  valour;  and  my  state  thst  way 
is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to 
repent  Here  he  comes.  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends : 
I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Tarollbs. 

Par,  [To  Bertram.]  These  things  shall  be  done, 
sir. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  hia  tailor? 

Par.  Sir? 
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Zof.  O!  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir;  he,  ax,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber,  [AMtde  to  Parolles.]  la  she  gone  to  the  king? 

Par,  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure, 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to->night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End,  ei^  I  do  begin. 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a 
known  tn^th  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should 
be  once  heard,  and  thrioe  beaten. -» God  save  you, 
captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and 
you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  nave  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ; 
and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  ques- 
tion for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this  of 
me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut;  the  soul 
of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of 
heavy  consequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have 
spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at 
my  hand ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  eviL      {^ExU. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

HeL  1  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you* 

Ber,  I  shall  obey  his  wiU. 


You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 

Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 

The  ministration  and  required  office 

On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 

For  such  a  biuiness ;  therefore  am  I  found 

So  much  unsettled.    This  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 

And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you, 

For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 

And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 

Ghreater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 

To  yon  that  know  them  not    This  to  my  mother. 

IGivmg  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you :  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

HeL  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that 

HeL  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faii'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great     Farewell :  hie  home. 

HeL  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

HeL  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is, 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

HeL   Something,  and  scarce  so  much: — nothing, 
indeed.— 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord— 'faith,  yes ; — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

HeL  1  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
Where  are  my  other  men  ?  monsieur,  farewell.   lExit. 

Ber.  Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum.— 
Away !  and  for  our  flight 

Par*  Bravely,  cozagio !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Hourith,    Enter  the  Duke  qf  Florence,  attended; 
two  Frenchmen,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke,  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war. 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord,'  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 
Ob  the  opposer. 

IHihe.  llierefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

Fr.  Env.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  oar  state  I  cannot  yield, 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  fignre  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore,  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 


Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  gness'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Fr.  Qent.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature. 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke,  Welcome  shall  they  bc^ 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.    You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [FUmrieh,    Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Cloum. 

Count,  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it, 
save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Ch.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 

ComU.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

do.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing; 
mend  his  rul^  and  sing ;  ask  questions,  and  sing;  pick 
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his  teeth,  and  iiing.  I  know  a  man,  that  had  this  trick 
of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count,  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Operdng  a  letter, 

Clo,  I  have  no  mind  to  Ishel,  since  I  was  at  court. 
Our  old  ling  and  our  Ishels  o*  the  country  are  nothing 
like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court:  the 
brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out,  and  I  begin  to 
love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count,  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo,  E'en  that  you  have  there.  \^ExU. 

Count,  [^Readi,j  **  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law : 
she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have 
wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  &nd  sworn  to  make  the 
not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  run  away :  know  it 
before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in 
the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.   My  duty  to  you. 

"  Your  unfortunate  son, 
"Bertram." 
This  is  not  well :  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ! 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire ! 

Re-enter  Clown, 

Clo,  O  madam !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count,  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo,  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some 
comfort:  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I 
thought  he  would. 

Count,  Why  should  he  be  kill'd? 

Clo,  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he 
does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the  loss  of 
men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they 
come  will  tell  you  more ;  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your 
son  was  run  away.  [ExU  down. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  French  Gentlemen, 

Fr,  Env,  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 

Fr,  Oen,  Do  not  say  so. 

Count,  Think  upon  patience.— 'Pray  you,  gentle- 
men,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto't: — where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you? 

Fr,  ben.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel,  Look  on  his  letter,  madam:  here's  my  pass- 
port. 

[ReadeJ]  <'  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 
fineer,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  snow  me 
a  child  beeotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father 
to,  then  cful  me  husband :  but  in  such  a  then  I 
write  a  never,** 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count,  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

Fr,  Env,  Ay,  madam ; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.    He  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — ^Towards  Florence  is  he  ?  , 

Fr,  Gen,  Ay,  madam. 

Count,  And  to  be  a  soldier? 


Fr,  Gen,  Such  is  his  noble  pin^ose ;  and,  believe 't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count,  Return  you  thither? 

Fr,  Env,   Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel,  \_Beads,']  *'  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing 
in  France." 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count,  Find  you  that  there  ? 

HeL  Ay,  nmdam. 

Fr,  Env,  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply. 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to.       ^ 

Count,  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 

Fr,  Env,  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count,  ParoUes,  was  it  not  ? 

Fr,  Env,  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count,  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  fuU  of  wicked- 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement 

Fr,  Env,  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much. 
Which  'hoves  him  much  to  leave. 

Count,  Y'  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Fr,  Gen.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affiiits. 

Count,  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

t  Exeunt  Countess  and  French  Gentlemen, 
1 1  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  R.ousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  non-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Was  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?    O !  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  volant  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  wound  the  still-piecing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected.    Better  'twere, 
I  met  the  ravening  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.    No,  come  thou  home,  Bousillcm, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone. 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone. 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear.    Come,  night;  end,  day; 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away.     [Exit, 
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SCENE  III.— Florence.    Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

FUntruk,    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bertram, 
Parolles,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke,  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  hest  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber,  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  hut  yet 
We'll  strive  to  hear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  ^o  thou  forth, 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  nelm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  1 

Ber,  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  hut  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  her  Steward, 

Count,  Alas!  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Read  it  again. 

Stew,  IReads,^  "  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither 
gone. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  tliat,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war, 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me. 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 

Count,   Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words  !— 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes. 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vam. 

Count.  What  angel  shall  * 

Bless  this  imworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
I  Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  -haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hiuier  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  or  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messenger.-** 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

lExeunt, 


SCENE  v.— Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  (rfar  off.    Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence, 
Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city, 
we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

Dia,  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid,  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest 
commander,  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the 
duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour ;  they  are 
gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their 
trumpets. 

Mar,  Come ;  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves 
with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  thiit 
French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name,  and 
no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid,  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar,  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  ParoUes : 
a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young 
earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their  promises,  entice- 
ments, oaths,  tokens,  and  aU  these  engines  of  lust,  are 
not  the  things  they  go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been 
seduced  by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so 
terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for 
all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed 
with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  1  need  not 
to  advise  you  further ;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will 
keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  farther 
danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia,  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena  in  the  dress  of  a  PUffrim, 

Wid,  I  hope  so.»-Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim:  I 
know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ;  thither  they  send  one 
another. 

I'll  question  her.-^God  save  you,  pilgrim  I 
Whither  are  you  bound? 

Hel,  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 

Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  vou? 

Wid,  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port 

Hel,  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is't. — Hark  you!  [^A  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way.— 
If  you  wQl  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

HeL  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  7 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid,  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  count  Rousillon :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

Hel,  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
His  face  I  know  not 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  likinff .    Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

HeL  01  I  believe  with  him. 
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In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honestyi  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  ezamin'd. 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tu  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid,  I  write  good  creature :  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly.  This  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

HeL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid,  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  arm*d  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard. 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  with  drum  and  coUmrt,  a  party  of  the  Florentine 
armtff  Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

fVid.  So,  now  they  come.-— 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

HeL  Which  is  the  Frenchman  f 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife.  If  he  were  bonester. 
He  were  much  goodlier :  is't  not  a  handsome  gentleman? 

HeL  I  like  him  well. 

Dia,  'Tis  pity,  he  u  not  honest.    Yond's  that  same 
knave, 
That  leads  him  to  these  places :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascaL 

HeL  Which  is  he  I 

Dia,  That  jackanapes  with  scarfs.  Why  is  he  me- 
lancholy ? 

Hel,  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par,  Lose  our  drum  I  well. 

Mar,  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.  Look,  he 
hasspied  us. 

fFtd.  Marry,  hang  you  I 

Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt  Bkrtraii,  Parolles,  Offlcere,  and  Soldiers, 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring 
you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin 'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  saint  Jaques  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

HeL  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both,  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly.     [Eweunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  Frenchmetu 

Fr,  Env,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't :  let  him 
have  his  way. 

Fr,  OewL  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hiUybg, 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect 

jFV.  Env,  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

£er.  Do  ypu  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him? 

Fr,  Env,  Believe  it,  my  lord :  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as 
my  kuisman,  he's  a  most  notable  cowaid,  an  infinite 
and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner 


of  no  one  good  quality,  worthy  your  lordship's  enter- 
tainment 

Fr,  Gent,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger,  fail 
you. 

Ber,  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
tty  him. 

Fr,  Gent,  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake  to  do. 

/v.  Env,  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him :  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
siure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other 
but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  or  the  adversa- 
ries, when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but 
your  lordship  present  at  his  examination,  if  he  do  not, 
for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compul- 
sion of  oase  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all 
the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that 
with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

/v.  Gent,  O!  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
off  his  drum :  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for't  When 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't,  and 
to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ores  will  be 
melted,  if  you  ^ve  him  not  John  Drum's  entertain- 
ment, your  inclming  cannot  be  removed.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Fr,  Env.  Ol  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
honour  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any 
hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks  sorely 
in  your  disposition. 

Fr,  Gent,  A  pox  on't !  let  it  go :  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par,  But  a  drum  I  Is't  but  a  drum  f  A  drum  so 
lost  l-«There  was  an  excellent  command,  to  charge  in 
with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 
own  soldiers  I 

Fr,  Gent.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service:  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Cesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber,  Well,  we  cannot  matly  condemn  our  success : 
some  dishonour  we  had  m  the  loss  of  that  drum ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par,  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber,  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par,  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  per- 
former, I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hiejacet. 

Ber,  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur,  if 
you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this 
mstrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be 
magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace 
the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in 
it,  the  duke  shall  both  speu  of  it,  and  extend  to  you 
what  farther  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par,  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it 

Ber,  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it 

Par,  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  presently 
pen  down  my  dilemmas,  enoouraffe  myself  in  my  cer- 
tainty, put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and  b  v 
midnight  look  to  hear  farther  from  me. 

Ber,  MtLj  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are 
gone  about  it? 

Par,  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ; 
but  the  attempt  I  vow. 
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Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  thy  soldiership  will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  \ExiU 

Fr.  Env.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.— Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems 
to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to 
be  done,  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be 
damned  than  to  do*t? 

Fr.  Gent.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do: 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's 
favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of  discove- 
ries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  ao  you  think,  be  will  make  no  deed  at 
all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  unto? 

Fr.  Env.  None  in  the  world,  but  return  with  an  in- 
vention, and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies. 
But  we  have  almost  embossed  him,  you  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's 
respect. 

Fr.  Gent.  Well  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox, 
ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him,  which  you  shall 
see  this  very  night. 

Fr.  Env.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs :  he  shall  be  caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Fr.  Gent.  As't  please  your  lordship. 

Fr.  Env.  I'll  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

Fr.  Gent,  But,  you  say,  she's  honest 

Ber.  That's  aU  the  fault    I  spoke  with  her  but  once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her? 

Fr.  Gent.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Helena  and  fVidow. 

HeL  li  yon  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  he  fall'n,  I  was  well  bom, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businessesi 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 


In  any  staining  act 

HeL  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  eive  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband. 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  canno^ 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  weU  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

HeL  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it    The  county  woos  your  daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolved  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent 
As  well  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  shell  demand :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  foxa  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  j  yet,  in  his  idle  fire 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  .  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

HeL  You  see  it  lawful  then.     It  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this, 
To  marry  her.  111  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes, 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  ana  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us, 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't 

HeL  Why^  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact 
But  let's  about  it  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Without  the  Florentme  Camp. 
Enter  French  Envoy,  with  five  or  eix  Soldien  m  amhueh. 

Fr.  Env.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedffe  comer.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what 
terrible  language  you  will :  though  you  unaerstand  it 
not  yourselves,  no  matter;  for  we  must  not  seem  to 
understand  him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we 
must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold,  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

Fr,  Env.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he 
not  thy  voice  ? 

1  SM.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Fr.  Env.  ikit  what  linsy^woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak 
to  us  again  ? 

1  S<3d.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

Fr.  Env.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 


i'  the  adversary's  entertainment  Now,  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages;  therefore,  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know 
what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to  know  is 
to  go  straight  to  our  purpose :  chough's  language,  gab- 
ble enough,  and  gooa  enough.  As  for  you,  mterpreter, 
you  must  seem  very  politic.  But  couch,  ho  1  here  he 
comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to 
return  and  swear  the  lies  he  forges. 

[They  etand  hack. 
Enter  Parolles. 
Par,  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have 
done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  car- 
ries it  They  begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have 
of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my 
tongue  is  too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of 
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Mars  before  it,  and  of  hia  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue. 

Fr,  Env,  lAside,'}  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er 
thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par,  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake 
the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the 
impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  ?  I 
must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them  in 
exploit  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry  it :  they  will 
say,  <<Came  you  off  with  so  little?"  and  great  ones  I 
dare  not  give.  Wherefore?  what's  the  instance? 
Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  buttei> woman's  mouth, 
and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  you 
prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

Fr.  Env,  ^Aside,']  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Far.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn ;  or  the  brealung  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

Fr.  Env.  [Aaide,'^  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Far,  Or  the  banng  of  my  beard;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

Fr.  Env,  lAsideJ]  Twould  not  do. 

Far.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

Fr.  Env.  [^Ande."]  Hardly  serve. 

Far.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of 
the  citadel —  , 

Fr.  Env.  lAside.']  How  deep  ? 

Far.  Thirty  fathom. 

Fr.  Env.  [Aside.']  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce 
make  that  be  believed. 

Far.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's :  I 
would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

Fr.  Env.  [Aside.']  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Far.  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's ! 

[Alarum  mtMn, 

Fr.  Env.  Throca  mownutu,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

AIL  Cargo,  cargo,  vilUanda  par  corho,  cargo. 

Far.  0 1  ransom,  ransom ! — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

*  [They  seixe  and  blindfold  nim. 

1  Sold.  Boihos  thromtddo  boskos. 

Far.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado  .*-— 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue.'— 
Kerelybonto. — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Far.  O ! 

1  Sold.  O  \  pray,  pray,  pray.— 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

Fr.  Env.  Oscorbidulchos  volivorcho. 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet, 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Far.  O !  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  III  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes ;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Far.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  Unta, — 

Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit  with  Parolles  guarded. 

Fr.  Env.  Go,  teU  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my  bro- 
ther, 


We  have  eaught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  wiU. 

Fr.  Env.  A'  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : 
Inform  on  that. 
^Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

Fr.  Env.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  [Exeunk' 

SCENE  II.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess, 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I     But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stone ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No: 

My  mother  did  hot  dutv ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wi&. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that : 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  ns, 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia.  Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  highest  to  witness :  then,  pray  you*  tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.    Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal 'd. 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy. 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  suil^ 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  rU  lend  it  thee,  my  dear;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  'twere  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
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In  me  to  lose.    Thus,  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion,  honour,  on  my  part 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber,  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  ril  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia,  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber 
window : 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them, 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  none. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing  thee. 

Diet.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in*s  heart:  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths.     He  had  sworn  to  marry  me, 
When  his  wife's  dead  ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him. 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  {Exit, 

SCENE  III.— The  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  the  two  Frenchmen^  and  two  or  three  Soldiers, 

Fr.  Oent,  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter. 

Fr,  Env.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since:  there  is 
something  in't  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on  the  read- 
ing it  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

Fr.  Gent,  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

Fr,  Env,  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  sine  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but 
you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  within  you. 

Fr,  Gent,  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

Fr,  Env.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman, 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown,  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour:  he 
hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  him- 
self made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

Fr,  Gent,  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion :  as  we  are 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we  I 

Fr,  Env,  Merely  our  own  traitors :  and  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal 
themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends,  so  he 
that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobUity, 
in  his  proper  stream  overflows  himself. 

iV.  Gent,  Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trum- 
peters of  our  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not  then 
have  his  company  to>night. 

Fr,  Env.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted  to 
hu  hour. 

JV.  Gent,  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  companion  anatomized,  that  he  might 
I  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgment,  wherein  so  curi- 
'  ously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

Fr,  Env,  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come, 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 


Fr,  Gent,  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars? 

Fr,  Env,  1  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

Fr,  Gent,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Fr.  Env,  What  will  count  Rousdlon  do  then  ?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France? 

Fr,  Gent.  I  perceive  by  this  demand  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

Fr,  Env,  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir;  so  should  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  act. 

Fr,  Gent,  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since  fled 
from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  saint 
Jaques  le  Grand,  which  holy  undertaking  with  most 
austere  sanctimony  she  accomplished ;  and,  there  re- 
siding, the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey 
to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath, 
and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Fr.  Env,  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Fr,  Gent,  The  stranger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters, 
which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her 
death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office 
to  say,  is  come,  and  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector 
of  the  place. 

Fr,  Env,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Fr,  Gent,  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Fr,  Env,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad  of  this. 

Fr,  Gent,  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses. 

Fr.  Env,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears.  The  great  dignity,  that  his 
valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

Fr.  Gent,  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if 
our  faults  whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would 
despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now?  where 's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lordship  will  next 
moniing  for  France.  The  duke  hath  ofiered  him  letters 
of  commendations  to  the  king. 

jFV.  Env,  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Fr,  Gent.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now. — How  now,  my 
lord !  is't  not  after  midnight? 

Ber,  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success :  I 
have  cong^'d  with  the  duke,  done  mv  adieu  with  his 
nearest,  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her,  writ  to  my 
ladv  mother  I  am  returning,  entertained  my  convoy; 
and  between  these  main  parcels  of  despatch  effected 
many  nicer  needs :  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that 
I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Fr.  Env,  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of 
your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue 
between  the  fool  and  the  soldier?  Come,  bring  forth 
this  counterfeit  medal:  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a 
double-meaning  prophesier. 

Fr.  Env,  Bring  him  forth.  {Exeunt  Soldiers,']  He 
has  sat  i'  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber,  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurp- 
ing his  spurs  so  lonr.     How  does  he  carry  himself? 

Fr.Env,  1  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the  stocks 
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carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would  be  un- 
derstood, he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her 
milk.  He  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remem- 
brance, to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  sitting  i'  the 
stocks,  and  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber,  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

Fr,  Env.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in  %  as  I  believe 
you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 
Re-enter  Soldieri,  tcith  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plaeue  upon  him !  muffled  ?  he  can  say  no- 
thing of  me :  hush  f  hush ! 

Fr,  Gent,  Hoodman  comes  l^^ortotariaroua, 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  what  will  you  say 
without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint: 
if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  Sold.  Bosko  chitnurko. 

Fr.  Gent.  BchUbindo  chicurmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — Our  general 
bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par,  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  **  First,  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the 
duke  is  strong."    What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and  un- 
serviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  com- 
manders very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and 
credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do:  I'll  take  my  sacrament  on't,  how  and  which 
way  you  will. 

1  Sold.  All's  one  to  him. 

Ber.  What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this  I 

Fr.  Gent,  Y'  are  deceived,  my  lord :  this  is  mon- 
sieur Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his  own 
phrase)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of 
his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

Fr.  Env.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping 
his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing 
in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say 
true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll  speak  truth. 

Fr.  Gent.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,  in  the  nature  he 
delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  1  hiunbly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth's  a  truth : 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot"    What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so  many,  Jaques 
so  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two 
hundred  fifty  each;  mine  own  company,  Chitopher, 
Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each  :  so  that  the 
muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts 
not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare 
not  shake  the  snow  from  ofiT  their  cassocks,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. — 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "  You  shall  demand 
of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumaine  be  i'  the  camp,  a 
Frenchman:   what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke, 


what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars ;  or 
whether  he  thinks,  it  were  not  possible  with  well- 
weighing  sums  of  gold  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt." 
What  say  you  to  this?  what  do  you  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular 
of  the  intergatories :  demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumaine  ? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the 
sheriflTs  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could 
not  say  him,  nay.  [^Dumaine  lifts  tip  hit  hand  in  anger, 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though, 
I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  fialls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's 
camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

Fr.  Gent.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn 
him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know :  either  it  is 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters, 
in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper :  shall  I  read  it  to 
you? 

Par.  1  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

Fr.  Gent.  Excellently. 

1  SM.  lEeads.']  "  Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and  full 
of  gold,"— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir :  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana, 
to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  RousiUon, 
a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  iu't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid;  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  bov,  who  is  a 
whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  I 

1  Sold.  IReadt.^  "  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him 
drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made;  match,  and  well  make  it : 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts ;  take  it  before. 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  where  he  does  owe  it. 
"  Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"  Parolles." 

Ber,  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in's  forehead. 

Fr.  Env.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir;  the  mani- 
fold linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and 
now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold,  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par,  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case !  not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would 
repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let  me  live,  sir, 
in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stock s,x}r  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sol£  We'll  see  what  may  l>e  done,  so  you  confess 
freely :  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumaine. 
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Yoa  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke, 
and  to  his  valour :  what  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egff  out  of  a  cloister :  for 
rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  pro- 
fesses not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he  is 
stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such 
volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool. 
Drunkenness  is  nis  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his 
bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know  his  conditions, 
and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say, 
sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every  thing  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have;  what  an  honest  man  should 
have,  he  has  nothing. 

Fr,  Gent,  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox 
upon  him !  for  me  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat 

1  Soid,  What  say  you  to  his  escpertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — ^to  belie  him,  1  will  not,— and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place 
there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of 
files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain. 

Fr.  Gent.  He  hath  out-villained  viUany  so  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need 
not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple 
of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and  cut  the 
entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession 
for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold,  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dumaine  ? 

Fr.  Env.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

1  Sold.  What's  he? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether 
so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great 
deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet 
his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a 
retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on 
be  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to 
betray  the  Florentine? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rou- 
siUon. 

1  Soid,  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  [Atide.']  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of 
all  drums!  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to 
beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger.  Yet  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush,  where  I  was  taken  ? 

1  Sold,  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die. 
The  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  dis- 
covered the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pes- 
tiferous reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the 
world  for  no  honest  use;  therefore  you  must  die. 
Come,  headsman ;  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir^  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death ! 

1  Sold,  That  shall  you ;  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [Unmujping  him. 

so,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morrow,  noble  captain. 

IV,  Env.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

Fr.  Gent.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  yon  to  my 
lord  Lafeu?    I  am  for  France. 


jFV.  Gent.  Good  captain,  will  vou  nve  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  m  benalf  of  the  count 
Rousillon?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compel  it 
of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[^ExewU  Bertram,  Frenehmenf  ^c. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain ;  all  but  your  scarf, 
that  has  a  knot  on't  yet 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but 
women  were,  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you 
might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir ; 
I  am  for  France  too :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there. 

lExit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankfiil :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.    Captain  I'll  be  no  more ; 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame  I  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  1 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  lEat. 

SCENE  IV.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow^s 

House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow^  and  Diana. 

HeU  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 
you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  naedAil, 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was  i  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks.    I  duly  am  inform 'd, 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding. 
And  bv  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive. 
And  helper  to  a  husband.    &ut  O,  strange  men  I 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
MThen  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen 'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night  I  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathas,  for  that  which  is  away. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions,  yet  must  suffer 
Southing  m  my  behalf. 

Dia,  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  youn 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel  Yet,  I  pray  you: 

But  with  the  world  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  reviles  us : 
"  All's  well  that  ends  well :"  still  the  fine's  the  crown ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunf. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  v. — Roiuillon.     A  Room  iii  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown, 

Lqf.  No,  no,  no ;  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt- 
tafiata  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron  would 
have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughv  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been 
alive  at  this  hour,  and  vour  son  here  at  home,  more 
advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble- 
bee  I  speak  of. 

Cotmt.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It  was  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that  ever 
nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken  of 
my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother, 
I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Lirf,  Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we  may 
pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such  another 
nerb, 

Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the 
salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Ltrf,  They  are  not  pot-herbs,  you  knave ;  they  are 
nose-herbs. 

Go.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  ffrass. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a  knave,  or 
a  fool? 

Clo,  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Lef.  Your  distinction  ? 

Go,  1  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his 
service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo,  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to 
do  her  service. 

Ltf,  I  wiU  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave 
and  iool. 

Go.  At  your  service. 

Lqf,  No,  no,  no. 

Clo,  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as 
great  a  pnnce  as  you  are. 

Laf,  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo,  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Lqf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo,  The  black  prince,  sir;  aUai,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  aliat,  the  devil. 

Lqf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse.  I  give  thee  not 
this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkest  of: 
serve  him  still. 

Clo,  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever  keeps  a 
gcMd  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world ;  let 
3ie  nobility  remain  in's  court  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 


pomp  to  enter :  some,  that  humble  themselves,  may ; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they'll 
be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate, 
and  the  great  fire. 

Xo^,  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee ; 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out 
with  thee.  Go  thy  ways :  let  my  horses  be  well  looked 
to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be 
jades'  tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  we  law  of 
nature.  lExii, 

Lqf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  a'  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority  he  remain ■ 
here,  wnich  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness ; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  no  place,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Lqf.  1  like  him  well;  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord,  your  son,  was  upon  his  return 
home,  I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the 
behalf  of  my  daughter;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-mcious  remembrance, 
did  first  propose.  His  highness  hath  promised  me  to  do 
it ;  and  to  stop  tip  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived 
against  your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does 
your  ladyship  like  it? 

Count,  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

Zof.  His  hiehness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as 
able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty:  a'  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intel- 
ligence hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere 
I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night: 
I  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain  with  me  till 
they  meet  together. 

Lqf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I 
might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  YovL  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 

Lqf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  but, 
I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet 

Reenter  Clown, 

Clo,  O,  madam  I  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with  a 
patch  of  velvet  on's  face:  whether  there  be  a  scar 
under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet.  His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile 
and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Lqf,  A  scar  nobly  eot,  or  a  noble  scar,' is  a  good 
livery  of  honour ;  so,  belike,  is  that 

clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Lqf,  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I  long  to 
talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate  fine 
hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the  head, 
and  nod  at  every  man.  {Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Marseilles.    A  Street 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 

Attendants, 

HeL  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  nighty 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afiairs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time. 


Enter  a  Gentleman,  a  Stranger, 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

Oent,  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions 
Which  lay  nice  maimers  by,  I  put  you  to 
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The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  Tliat  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence.  [Gtvtn^  it  to  him, 

Gent,  The  king's  not  here. 

Bel,  Not  here,  sir? 

Gent,  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid,  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

HeL  All's  well  that  ends  well  yet. 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  eone  ? 

Gent,  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

HeL  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent,  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel,  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again  :— > 
Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Rousillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown,  and  PAaoLLEs,  ill-favoured. 

Par,  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu 
this  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to 
vou,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes; 
but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and 
smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Go,  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it 
smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth 
eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'y thee,  allow  the 
wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir :  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop 
my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee, 
get  thee  farther. 

Par,  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Fob !  pr'ythee,  stand  away :  a  paper  from  for- 
tune's close>stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  I^ook,  here 
he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafbu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied 
withaL  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may,  for  he 
looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally 
knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort, 
and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  [Exit  Gown, 

Par,  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  haUi 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf,  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  'tis  too 
late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  played 
the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratcn  you, 
who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have 
knaves  thrive  long  under  her?  There's  a  quart  decu 
for  you.  Let  the  justices  make  you  and  fortune  friends ; 
I  am  for  other  business. 

Par,  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  One  single  word. 


Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  shall 
ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  man  one  word,  then. — Cox*  my 
passion !  give  me  your  hand. — How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par,  O,  my  good  lord!  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee. 

Par,  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Lcf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me 
at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devu?  one 
brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out. 
^Trumpets iound,"]  The  king's  coming;  I  know  by  his 
trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  farther  after  me:  I  had  talk 
of  you  last  night  Though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave, 
you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lorde, 
Gentlemen,  Guardt,  ^c. 

King,  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it ;  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'Tis  past,  mv  liege ; 

And  I  beseech  your  majestv  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  tne  blaze  of  youth ; 
When  oO  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King,  My  honour*d  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all. 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch 'd  the  time  to  shoot 

Ludt.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Ofi'ence  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him  hither. 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  ofience  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it:  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent,  I  shall,  my  liege.     [ExU  Gentleman. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you  spoke? 

Ltif.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters 
sent  me. 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf,  He  looks  well  on't 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high  repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
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I  Let'i  take  tht  iniUat  bj  the  fonrard  lop, 
;  For  we  an  old,  and  on  our  qnick'it  decree* 
I  Th'  inaudible  and  noiaeleM  foot  of  time 
'  SUala,  ere  ire  can  effect  them.    You  remember 
I  The  daughter  of  thii  lord. 

Ber.  Admiringly. 

I  My  liege,  at  firrt 

I  1  (tuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
I  Dunt  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  m^  tongue : 
!  Where  the  impmnon  of  mine  eye  infiiiDg, 
]  Contempt  bis  icoTDrul  pettpective  did  tend  me, 
I  Which  wani'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
<  Scom'd  a  (air  colour,  or  eipreu'd  it  stolen, 
,  Extended  or  contracted  all  proportioDi, 
'  To  a  moit  hideous  object,    llience  it  came, 
I  That  she,  vhom  all  men  prau'd,  and  irbom  myself, 

Since  I  have  lo«t,  have  lov'd,  wm  in  mine  eye 
;  The  dust  that  did  oSend  it. 
I      JTino.  Well  excus'd : 

I  That  Uiou  didst  love  ber  strike*  some  icore*  away 
I  Prom  the  great  compt.    But  love,  that  comei  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turn*  a  lour  offence, 
Crying,  that's  good  that's  gone.     Onr  raah  fault* 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave; 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dtut : 
Our  own  love,  waking,  criet  to  see  what's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon, 
i  Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  foreet  her. 
',  Rend  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
I  The  main  consents  are  hadj  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower'*  second  marriage-day. 

Lirf.  Which  better  than  thefirst,0,deBrheaven,bIe>sl 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease  1 
Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  disgested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkla  in  the  sniriu  of  my  daughter. 
That  ihe  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  time  ere  she  took  her  leave  at  court, 
1  saw  upon  her  finger. 
Her,  Hers  it  was  not. 

Xing,  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  tee  it ;  for  mine  eye. 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  wa*  fasten'd  to't. — 
I  Tilts  ring  was  mine;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  I  bade  her,  if  her  fortune*  ever  stood 
Nece«*itied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.   Had  you  that  craft  to  reave  her 
;  Of  what  should  stead  her  most  t 

Ber.  My  graciou*  Mrereign, 

Howe'ei  it  plea*ei  yon  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  her*. 

Coml,  Son,  on  my  life, 

[  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckou'd  it 
,  At  her  life'*  rate. 

Ber.  Ton  are  deeeiv'd ;  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it 
I  In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
I  Of  her  that  threw  it.     Noble  she  was,  end  thought 
'  1  stood  engag'd;  but  when  I  had  sulMcrib'd 
Ti  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  twt  i\A\j 
1  could  not  un.wer  in  that  couritc  of  honour 
Aa  she  hnd  made  ihe  overture,  nhp  ceas'd, 
n  heavy  satiefnction,  and  would  never 
WMvt  the  ring  again. 
Amg,  Flutu*  himsal^ 


lliat  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine 

Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 

Than  1  have  in  thii  ring :   'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 

Whoever  gave  it  yoo.     lien,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  witb't  younelf. 

Confess  'twaa  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

You  got  it  from  her.     She  ciJl'd  the  ninti  to  mrety, 

"Hut  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 

Unless  she  nve  it  to  younelf  in  bed. 

Where  you  nave  never  come,  or  sent  it  ua 

Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

KtKg.  "Hon  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  hoDonr, 
And  mak'st  conjectural  feaiv  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  ihut  out.    If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so; — 
And  yet  I  know  not :— (hou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead;— which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away.— 

\Qitardt  lease  BaataAls. 
My  fore-pait  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  faU, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — Away  with  bim  1 
We'll  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Ber,  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  her*,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  1  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.      [-£'■<  BEaraiif,  ffw^ded. 
Enter  the  GentUtncm,  a  Strawjer. 

Kmg.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  1  know  not: 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  ihort 
To  tender  it  henelf.     1  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending:  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  henelf. 

King.  [Read*.']  "Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me,  when  hii  wife  was  dead,  1  bluih  to  say  it, 
he  von  me.  Now  is  the  count  Ronnllon  a  widower: 
his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour's  paid  to 
him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  bis  country  for  justice.  Grant  it  " 
!  in  you  it  best  lies ;  othei 
a  poor  moid  is  undone. 

■■  UlAN*    UAriLET." 

-in-law  in  a  ftur,  and  toll 

Kmg.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lofeu, 
To  bnng  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitor*. — 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Exemit  Gentleman,  and  tout  Attendantt, 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  anatch'd. 

Cmait.  Now,  justice  on  the  doer*  I 

Re-enter  BEaraAH,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  tir,  for  wive*  are  monster*  to  yon, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that? 
Rt-eaUx  Gtntleman,  m'M  Widow,  and  Diaha. 

Dia.   I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet;  [KneeUng. 

My  Buit,  BB  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  iliereforc  know  bow  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  1  am  hei  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  bononr 
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Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  hring, 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King,  Come  hither,  county.     Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.     Do  they  charge  me  farther? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

[Biting. 

Ber,  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia,  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  ffive  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Lqf.  [7b  Bertram.]    Yoiur  reputation  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature. 
Whom   sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with.     Let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honouti 
Than  so  to  think  that  1  would  sink  it  here. 

King,  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  themill  to  friend, 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  fairer  prove  your  honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia,  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  thirik 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King,  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber,  She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia,  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  t  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price: 
Do  not  believe  him.     O !  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Caimt,         He  blushes,  and  'tis  his. 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn,    llus  is  his  wife : 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King,  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia,  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf,  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King,  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debauch'd, 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
lliat  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King,  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber,  1  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint^ 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring, 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia,  I  must  be  patient : 

You,  that  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 


(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband) 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber,  I  have  it  not. 

King,  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  t 

Dia,  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King,  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 

Dia,  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

KifM,  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement 

Dia,  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King,   lou  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starta 
you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  off 

Dia,  Ay,  my  lord. 

King,  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you? 

Par,  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been 
an  hoDOuraole  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him, 
which  gentlemen  have. 

King,  Come,  come;  to  the  purpose.  Did  he  love 
this  woman? 

Par,  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  vou  ? 

Par,  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman. 

King,  How  is  that? 

Par,  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not 

King,  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.— 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  com- 
mand. 

La/,  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par,  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st? 

Par,  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go  between 
them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her,~ 
for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan, 
and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet 
I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I 
knew  of  their  goine  to  bed,  and  of  other  motions,  as 
promising  her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive 
me  ill  will  to  speak  of:  therefore,  I  will  not  speak 
what  I  know. 

King,  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  canst 
Say  they  are  married.     But  thou  art  too  fine 
In  thy  evidence ;  therefore,  stand  aside.-^ 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours? 

Dia,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Where  did  you  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it  you? 

Dia,  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it 

Kitig,  Who  lent  it  you? 

Dia,  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King,  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia,  I  found  it  not? 

King,  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia,  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord:  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  rine  was  mine :  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia,  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King,  Take  her  away :  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
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To  prison  with  her;  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  had'st  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dta.  I'll  never  tell  yon. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dta.  I'll  put  in  hail,  my  liege. 

King,  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King,   ^¥herefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'U  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  be  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ! 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[^Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

Kitig.  She  does  abuse  our  ears.   To  prison  with  her  I 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — [^Exii  Widow.'] 
Stay,  royal  sir : 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  'quit  him. 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick : 
So  there's  my  riddle,  one  that's  dead  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

JTma.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  t 
Is't  real^  that  I  see  ? 


HeL  No,  my  good  lord : 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thinff. 

Ber.  Both,  both !  O,  pardon  !  [KneeUng. 

Hel.  O !  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  says : 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — ^This  is  done ; 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,   can  make  me  know  this 
clearly,  [Buhtg. 

I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
O !  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon. — 
Good  Tom  Drum,  [To  Parolles.]  lend  me  a  handker- 
chief: so,  I  thank  thee.  Wait  on  me  home,  I'll  make 
sport  with  thee:  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are 
scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.— 

tTo  Diana.]  If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 
hoose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid^ 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.— > 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  ena  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.  [FUmrieh. 


EPILOGUE  BY  THE  KING. 


The  king*s  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay, 


With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[ExewU  omnes. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL 


Orsino,  DuVe  of  Illyria. 

Sebastian,  Brother  to  Viola. 

Antonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Valentine  i 

Curio         '  r  ^^'^^^^''^CA  attending  on  the  Duke. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  to  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Malvolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 


Olivia,  a  rich  Counteaa. 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke* 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman. 


Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria ;  and  the  Searcoast  near  it. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords.    Mutic  playing* 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on : 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O !  it  came  o  er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour.-^Enough  I  no  more : 

[ATttttc  ceoiei, 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 
O,  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe*er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  I  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy^ 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cur,  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
O !  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Metliought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence: 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart, 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — How  now !  what  news  from  her? 

Enter  Valentine. 

FaL  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer  :— 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  freah 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 


Duke.  O I  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her:  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king.-— 
Away,  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[ExeutU. 

SCENE  II.— The  Sea-coast     ' 
Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Ho.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Ill}nria,  lady. 

Fio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance,  he  is  not  drown 'd: — what  think  you,  sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Fio.  O,  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance,  may 
he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Anon  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  lum  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Fio.  For  sayine  so  there's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  nope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom. 
Not  tnree  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Fio.  Who  governs  here? 
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Cap,  A  noble  duke,  in  nature 

As  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name? 

Cap,  Oreino. 

Fio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Fio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  sav,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company. 
And  sight  of  men. 

Fio.  O !  that  I  served  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Fio,  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain. 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  111  pay  thee  bounteously) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent     I'll  serve  this  duke  ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Fio,  1  thank  thee.     Lead  me  on.  {^Exettnt, 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the 
death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy 
to  life. 

Afar,  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'  nights :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

iSir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar,  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To,  Confine  ?  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am.  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in, 
and  so  be  these  boots  too :  an  they  be  not,  let  them 
hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I 
heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday,  and  of  a  foolish 
knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her 
wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To,  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  lUyria. 

Mar,  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar,  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  vear  in  all  these 
ducats :  he's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 


Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — all  most  natural;  for,  besides 
that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller;  and,  but  that 
he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath 
in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would 
quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To,  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and  sub- 
ttractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece.  I'll 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat, 
and  drink  in  Illyria.  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coistril, 
that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his  brains  turn  o' 
the  toe  like  a  parish-top.  What,  wench !  Cattiliano 
vulgo  ;  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 
Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  sir  Toby  Belch? 

Sir  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar,  And  you  too,  sir. 

iS'tr  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And..  What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

iSir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

iS'tr  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost,^ 

Sir  To,  You  mistake,  knight:  accost  is  front  her, 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in 
this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar,  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To,  An  thou  let  her  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  would 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again ! 

iS'tr  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might 
never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you 
have  fools  in  hand? 

Mar,  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

iSlir  And,  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's  my 
hand. 

Mar,  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free.  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

iS'tr  And,  Wherefore,  sweet  heart?  what's  your 
metaphor? 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such  an  ass, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.    But  what's  your  jest? 

Mar,  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  sir;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  enda: 
marry,  now  I  letgo  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  ^Esit  Maria. 

iS'tr  To.  O  knight  1  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary. 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks,  sometimes  I 
have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has;  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I 
believe,  that  does  harm  to  my  wit 

iS'tr  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And,  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  I'll 
ride  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

iS'tr  To,  Pourquoif  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoi  t  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would 
I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  beax^baiting.  O,  had  I  but 
followed  the  arts  I 
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Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for,  thou  seest,  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent :  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff, 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  Ana.  'Faith,  IH  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby: 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to 
one  she'll  none  of  me.  The  count  himself,  here  hard 
by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count :  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I 
have  heard  her  swear  it.    Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o' 
the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  :  I  delight  in  masques 
and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight? 

^tV  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
under  the  degree  of  my  betters :  and  yet  I  will  not 
compare  with  an  old  man. 

Str  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply 
as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria.  {DanceafanUuHcmly, 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore 
have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?  are  they  like 
to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture?  why  dost 
thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in 
a  coranto  ?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig :  I  would 
not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink-a-pace. 
What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? 
I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it 
was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well 
in  a  dun-coloured  stock.  Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  bom 
under  Taurus? 

^fV  And.  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart. 
•   Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.     Let  me  see 
thee  caper.     [Sir  And.  danceM  again*']     Ha  I  higher : 
ha,  ha! — excellent!  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  m  man**  attire. 

Vol,  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you, 
Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he  bath 
known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no 
stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence, 
that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love. 
Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants, 

Via.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Dake.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio,  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke,  Stand  you  awhile  aloof.    [Curto,  ^e.  retire,'] 
— ^Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all :  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her : 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Fio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow, 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 


Dtdie.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Fio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke,  O  [  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  snail  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect 

Fio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Dear  lad,  believe  it, 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  up 
Is  not  more  smooth,  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill,  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair. — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will,  for  I  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company. — Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Fio,  I'll  do  my  best, 

To  woo  your  lady :  {_Aside]  yet,  O,  barful  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.      [ExeunL 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria,  and  Chum. 

Mar,  Nay ;  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or 
I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter 
in  way  of  ihy  excuse.  My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy 
absence. 

Clo,  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar,  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar,  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar,  In  the  wars;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say 
in  your  foolerv. 

do.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it;  and 
those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar,  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  ab- 
sent :  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a 
hanginff  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage; 
and  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar,  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if 
both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo,  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  verv  ant  Well,  go  thy 
way :  if  sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking^  thou  wert  as 
witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Ill3rria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here 
comes*  my  lady:  make  your  excuse  wisely;  you  were 
best  [^Exit, 

Enter  Olivia,  and  Malvolio. 

Clo,  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling ! 
Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove 
fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a 
wise  man :  for  what  says  Quinanalus  ?  Better  a  witty 
fool,  than  a  foolish  wit.<^God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

OU,  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

OU.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool;  I'll  no  more  of  you  : 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  coun- 
sel will  amend :  )br  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the 
fool  not  dry;   bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself. 
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if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest :  if  he  cannot, 
let  the  botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing  that's  mended 
is  but  patched:  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched 
with.sm;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with 
virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so; 
if  it  will  not,  what  remedy?  As  there  is  no  true 
cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower. — ^The  lady 
bade  take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take 
her  away. 

OU,  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree !— Lady,  cu- 
cuUuM  non  jacit  monachum :  that's  as  much  as  to  say, 
I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give 
me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH,  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

OU,  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  fbr  it,  madonna.  Good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OU.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness  I'll  'bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn 'st  thou^ 

OU.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo,  I  think,  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OU,  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo,  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — Take  away  the  fool, 
gentlemen. 

OU.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio?  doth  he 
not  mend  ? 

Mai,  Yes;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
him :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make 
the  better  fool. 

Clo,  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Tob^  will  be  sworn 
that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two- 
pence that  you  are  no  fool. 

OU.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

Mai,  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
stone.  J^ook  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  already : 
unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  1  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  thatf  crow 
so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  better  than  the 
fools'  zanies. 

OU.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste 
with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless, 
and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets.  'There  is  no 
slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentle- 
man much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OU,  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

OU.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar,  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OU.  Fetch  him  ofiT,  I  pray  you :  he  speaks  nothing 
hut  madman.  Fie  on  him !  \^Exit  Maria.]  Go  you, 
Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or 
not  at  home ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Mal- 
volio.] Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old, 
and  people  dislike  it 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 


eldest  son  should  be  a  fool,  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with 
brains ;  for  here  comes  one  of  thy  kin,  that  has  a  most 
weak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OU.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he  at 
the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To,  A  gentleman. 

OU.  A  gentleman !     What  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To,  'Tis  a  gentleman  here.— A  plague  o'  these 
pickle-herrings! — How  now,  sot? 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby,— 

OU,  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by 
this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To,  Lechery  I  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one  at 
the  eate. 

OU,  Ay,  marry ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not: 
give  me  faith,  say  L     Well,  it's  all  one.  [£sdt» 

OU.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown 'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  second 
mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

OU.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  sit 
o'  my  coz,  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ;  he's 
drown 'd  :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo,  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna;  and  the  fool  shall 
look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clowtu 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep:  he  seems 
to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore 
comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him, 
lady?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

OU,  Tell  him,  he  snail  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai,  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  hell  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  or  be  the  supporter 
to  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

OU.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

MeU.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OU^  What  manner  of  man  ?  • 

MaL  Of  very  ill  manner :  he'll  speak  with  you,  will 
you,  or  no. 

OU,  Of  what  personage,  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod, 
or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis  with  him 
e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He  is 
very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly : 
one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of 
him. 

OU,  Let  him  approach.     Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai,  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

OU.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Fio,  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

OU,  Speak  to  me;  I  shall  answer  for  her.    Your  will? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty.— I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to  cast 
away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well 
penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it  Good 
beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very  comptible 
even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OU,  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Fio,  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and 
that  question's  out  of  my  part.   Good  gentle  one,  give 
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me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

on.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Fio.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  1  am  not  that  I  play.  Are 
you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli,  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Fio,  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  vours  to 
reserve.  But  this  is  irom  my  commission.  1  will  on 
with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the 
heart  of  my  message. 

OU.  Come  to  what  is  important  in*t:  I  forgive  you 
the  praise. 

Fio,  Alas !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 

OU,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard,  vou  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and 
allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than 
to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have 
reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me 
to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Fio,  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 
lady.    Tell  me  your  mind :  I  am  a  messenger. 

OU,  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver, 
when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak  your 
office. 

Fio,  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  over- 
ture of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage.  I  hold  the  olive 
in  my  hand :  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OU,  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you?  what 
would  you  ? 

Fio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have  I 
leam'd  from  my  entertainment  What  I  am,  and 
what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OU.  Give  us  the  place  alone.  We  will  hear  this 
divinity.  ^E^  Maria.]  Now,  sir;  what  is  your 
text? 

Fio,  Most  sweet  lady, — 

OU.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said 
of  it     Where  lies  your  text? 

Fio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OU,  In  his  bosom !    In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Fio,  To  answer  by  the  method,  m  the  first  of  his 
heart 

OU,  O !  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no 
more  to  say  ? 

Fio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OU.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negociate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text : 
but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  pic- 
ture. Look  you,  sir;  such  a  one  I  am  at  this  pre- 
sent: is't  not  well  done?  [^Unveuing. 

Fio,  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OU.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir:  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Fio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OU.  O !  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted.  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled 
to  my  will ;  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red ;  item, 
two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one 
chin,  and  so  forth.    Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise  me  ? 


Fio,  1  see  what  you  are :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O !  such  love 
Should  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

OU.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Fio,  With  adorations,  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OU.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind;   I  cannot  love 
him: 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  leam*d,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him. 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Fio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suiTering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  1  would  find  no  sense : 
I  would  not  understand  it 

OU.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Fio,  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !     O!  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

OU.  You  mignt  do  much.  What  is  your  parentage? 

Fio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OU,  Get  you  to  your  lord : 

I  cannot  love  him.     Let  him  send  no  more. 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains.    Spend  this  for  me. 

{^Offering  her  purse. 

Fio.  1  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse : 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love. 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Flac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.       {Exit, 

OU,  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
**  Above  my  fortunes,  vet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art: 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon. — Not  too  fast:— soft! 

soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague. 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.— 
What,  ho  I  Malvolio.— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai,  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OU,  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  man  :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not:  tell  him.  111  none  of  it 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes :  I  am  not  for  him. 
If  that  the  youtn  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

MaL  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

OU,  I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so !  {Exit, 
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ACT  IL 


SCENE  L— The  Searcoast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 


Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not, 
ibat  I  go  with  you? 

Seb,  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly 
OTer  me :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps, 
dutemper  yours ;  therefore,  I  shall  crave  of  you  your 
leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone.  It  were  a  bad 
recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir.  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere 
extravagancy;  but  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a 
touch  of  modesty,  that  you  wiU  not  extort  from  me 
what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in :  therefore,  it  charges  me 
in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must 
know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  mv  name  is  Sebastian, 
which  I  called  Roderigo.  My  father  was  that  Sebastian 
of  Messaline,  whom,  I  know,  you  have  heard  of:  he 
left  behind  him,  myself,  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we  had 
so  ended!  but,  you,  sir,  altered  that;  for  some  hour 
before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resem- 
bled me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful :  but, 
though  I  could  not  with  self-estimation  wander  so  far  to 
believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her — 
she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She 
is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem 
to  drown  her  remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio !  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me 
be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  wiU  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that 
is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not. 
Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness ; 
and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that 
upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine  e^es  will  tell  tales 
or  me.  1  am  botmd  to  the  count  Orsmo's  court :  fare- 
well. [Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there ; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  ao  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.      [^ExU. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street 
Enter  Viola  ;  Malvolio  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
Olivia? 

Fio.  Even  now,  sir:  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir :  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  nave  taken  it  away  your- 
self. She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  vour 
lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  dim. 
And  one  thing  more ;  that  you  be  nevw  so  hardy  to 
come  again  in  bis  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord's  taking  of  this :  receive  it  so. 

Fio.  She  took  no  ring  of  me ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir ;  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her,  and 
her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth 


stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his 
that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  what  means  this  lady  f 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm 'd  her  I 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure :  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  ?  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — ^if  it  be  so,  as  'tis,  j 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.  j 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  | 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.  | 

How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper  false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 
Alas  I  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we. 
For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  t    My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  f    As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now,  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe! 
O  time  I  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  1 ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit.  ^ 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.  | 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoue-cheek. 

Sir  To,  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  dUueulo  iurgere, 
thou  know'st, —  j 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not;  but  I 
know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  nilse  conclusion :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled 
can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  | 
is  early ;  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  | 
to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four 
elements? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather 
consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar;  let  us  therefore  eat  and 
drink.— Marian,  I  say! — ^a  stoop  of  wine! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  I  Did  you  never  see  the 
picture  of  we  three  ? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a 
leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In 
sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  nifht, 
when  thou  spokest  of  Figrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians 
passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus :  'twas  very  good, 
I'faith.    I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  lemon :  hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticote  thy  gratuity;  for  Malvolio's 
nose  is  no  whipstock :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and 
the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling, 
when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song.  | 

Sir  To,  Come  on :  there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let's 
have  a  song.  | 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me,  too :  if  one  knight  I 
give  away  sixpence  so  will  I  give  another:  go  to,  a  song.  I 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life?  j 

Sir  To,  A  love-song,  a  love-song.  ! 
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Sir  And,  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

Clo.      0,  miitreu  mine  !  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O!  stay ^  far  here  your  true  love's  coming^ 

That  can  ting  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  farther^  pretty  tweeting  ; 
Joumeyt  end  in  lovert*  meeting. 

Every  wite  man't  ton  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 

iS*;^  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.       What  it  love  ?  Uit  not  hereafter; 

Pretent  mirth  hath  pretent  lavghter  ; 

What't  to  come  it  ttill  unture : 
In  delay  there  liet  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kitt  me,  tweet  and  twenty. 
Youth' t  a  ttuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight 

Sir  To,  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To,  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  conta- 
gion. But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? 
Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  shall  we  do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do*t :  I  am  a  dog 
at  a  catch. 

do.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And,  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be,  "Thou 
Knave." 

Clo,  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight?  I  shall 
be  constrain 'd  in't  to  call  the  knave,  knight 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrain *d 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool :  it  begins,  "  Hold 
thy  peace." 

Clo,  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And,  Good  i'faith.     Come,  hegin. 

[They  ting  a  eateh. 
Enter  Maria. 

Mar,  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keen  here !  If 
my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and 
bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To,  My  lady's  a  Cataian;  we  are  politicians; 
Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  "  Three  merry  men 
be  we."  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her 
blood  ?  Tilly- valley,  lady !  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in 
Babylon,  lady,  lady  ! "  [Sinaing. 

Clo,  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed, 
and  so  do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I 
do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To,  "  O !  the  twelfth  day  of  December,"-— 

Mar,  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace  I 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai,  My  masters,  are  you  mad?  or  what  are  you? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  ye  make  an 
alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your 
coziers*  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time, 
in  you  ? 

Sir  To,  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Snick  up. 

Mai,  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders. 
If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanours, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to 
bid  you  farewell. 


Sir  To,  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs 
be  gone."  [Singing, 

Mar,  Naj,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done." 

[Singing. 

Mai,  Is't  even  so  ? 

^-fV  To,  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is' much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  "ShaU  I  bid  him  go?" 

Clo,  "  What  an  if  you  do  ?  " 

Sir  To.  "Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not?" 

Clo.  "  O !  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  tune !— Sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any  more 
than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i' 
the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To,  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir :  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs  — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  mis  uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by 
this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And,  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a 
man's  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then 
to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do't  knight :  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge,  or 
111  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night  Since 
that  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she 
is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me 
alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word, 
and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I 
have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  I  know,  I 
can  do  it 

Sir  To,  Possess  us,  possess  us :  tell  us  something  of 
him. 

Mar.  Marrv,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O  f  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What !  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have 
reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly,  but  a  time  pleaser;  an  afiectioned  ass,  that 
cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths : 
the  best  persuaded  of  himself;  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks, 
with  excellences,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  aH 
that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To,  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar,  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
of  love  ;  wherein,  oy  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of  his 
eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself 
most  feelingly  personated.  I  can  write  very  like  my 
ladv,  your  niece;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly 
make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

^iV  To.  Excellent  I     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  1  have't  in  my  nose,  too. 

Sir  To,  He  shall  think,  by  the  letter  that  thou  wilt 
drop,  that  it  comes  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  u  in 
love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And,  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar,  Ass  1  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O !  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar,  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know,  my  physic 
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will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the 
fool  make  a  third,  where  he  nhall  find  the  letter:  ob- 
serre  his  construction  of  it  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and 
dream  on  the  event     Farewell.  lExit, 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wencb. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me :  what  o*  that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight — Thou  hadst  need  send 
for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul 
way  out 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight:  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me ;  take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To,  Come,  come:  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis  too 
late  to  go  to  bed  now.     Come,  knight ;  come,  knight. 

{^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.-— A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others, 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music.  IMutic.'] — Now,  good 
morrow,  friends.— 
Now,  eood  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  tunes : 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord :  a  fool,  that  the  lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.  He  is  about  the 
house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

{^Exit  Curio. — Mueie  again. 
Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love,  [7b  Viola. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
'J'hat  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Fio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Fio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Fio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.     What  years  i' 
faith  ? 

Fio,  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven.  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  uniirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women's  are. 

Fio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Fio,  And  so  they  are :  alas !  that  they  are  so ; 


To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 
Re-enter  Curio,  and  Cloum. 

Duke.  O,  fellow !  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night- 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  tne  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Duke,  Ay ;  pr'y thee,  sing.  [Mu»ie. 

THE    SONG. 

Go.  Come  away,  come  away,  deaths 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0  !  prepare  it : 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shaUbe  thrown: 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0  !  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  flnd  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 
Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains.       {^Qiving  him  money, 
Clo.  No  pains,  sir :  1  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 
Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time 
or  another. 
Duke.  I  give  thee  now  leave  to  leave  me. 
Clo,  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee,  and  the 
tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata,  for  thy 
mind  is  a  very  opal !— I  would  have  men  of  such  con- 
stancy put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be  every 
thing,  and  their  intent  every  where ;  for  that's  it,  that 
always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing. — Farewell. 

[Exit  Clown. 
Duke,  Let  all  the  rest  ^ive  place. — 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  tier,  1  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  xny  soul. 
Fio,  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 
Duke,  I  cannot  be  so  answer 'd. 
Fio.  Sooth,  but  you  must 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her; 
You  tell  her  so;  must  she  not  then  be  answer'd? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much :  they  lack  retention. 
Alas!  their  love  may  be  calPd  appetite. 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment  and  revolt; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  disgest  as  much.     Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 
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Fio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke,  What  dost  thou  know? 

Fio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loy'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history  f 

Fh.  A  blank,  my  lord.    She  never  told  her  love, — 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pin'd  in  thought: 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  indeed, 
Oujr  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  th  v  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Fio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  nov  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too ;  and  yet  I  know  not^ 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport, 
let  me  be  boiled  to  d^ath  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  nig- 
gardly, rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought  me 
out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again, 
and  we  wHl  fool  nim  black  and  blue ; — shall  we  not, 
sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. — How  now, 
my  metal  of  India? 

Afar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree.  Malvolio's 
coming  down  this  walk:  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun, 
practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half  hour. 
Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for,  I  know,  this 
letter  wiU  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close, 
in  the  name  of  jesting !  [The  men  hide  thenuelvee,'] 
lie  thou  there ;  [drops  a  letter']  for  here  comes  the 
trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling.    [Exit  Maria. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  "Hs  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me,  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be 
one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a 
more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows 
her.    What  should  I  think  ont? 

Sir  To.  Here's  an  over-weening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey- 
cock  of  him:  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue.—* 

Sir  To.  Peace !  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio.-^ 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  I 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace !  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for't:  the  lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel. 


Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he's  deeply  in :  look,  how  ima- 
gination blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sit- 
ting in  my  state, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone  bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown,  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I 
have  left  Olivia  sleeping : — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  1 

Fab.  O,  peace !  peace  I 

Mai,  And  then  to  have  the  honour  of  state ;  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them,  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,— to  ask  for 
my  kinsman  Toby — 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him.  1  frown  the  while ;  and,  perchance, 
wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my — some  rich  jewel. 
Toby  approaches ;  court'sies  there  to  me. 

Str  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  th' 
ears,  yet  peace ! 

Mai,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control. 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the 
lips  then? 

Mai.  Saying,  "Cousin Toby, my  fortunes, having  cast 
me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech." — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

MaL  "  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinewsof  our  plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight." 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  caU  me  fool. 

MaL  [Seeing  the  letter."]  What  employment  have 
we  here  ? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gui. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  inti- 
mate reading  aloud  to  him ! 

Mai.  [Taking  up  the  letter.]  By  my  life,  this  is  my 
lady's  hand !  these  be  her  very  C»,  her  Cr«,  and  her 
Te;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P'$.  It  is,  in  con- 
tempt of  question,  her  hand. 

sir  And.  Her  Ce,  her  CT*,  and  her  T$ :  Why  that? 

MaL  [Reade,]  "  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes :"  her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave, 
wax. — Soft ! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal :  'tis  my  lady.  To  whom  should 
this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

MaL  [Reada]  <<  Jove  knows,  I  love ; 

But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move : 
No  man  must  know." 
"  No  man  must  know." — ^What  follows?  the  number's 
altered. — '*  No  man  must  know :"— if  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio? 

iSir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! 

Mai.  [ReadtJ]  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore ; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife. 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle. 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."— Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — ^let  me  see. 
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Fab,  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it! 

MaL  **  I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why,  she 
may  command  me :  I  serve  her;  she  is  my  lady.  Why, 
this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.  There  is  no 
obstruction  in  this.— And  the  end, — what  should  that 
alphabetical  position  portend  ?  if  I  could  make  that 
resemble  something  in  me, — Softly ! — M,  O,  A,  I. — 

Sir  To,  O !  ay,  make  up  that  He  is  now  at  a  cold 
scent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though  it 
be  not  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

MaL  M,— *Malv<^o  : — M, — why  that  b^ins  my 
name. 

Fab,  Did  not  I  say,  be  would  work  it  out?  the  cur 
is  excellent  at  faults. 

MaL  M. — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  sufiers  under  probation :  A  should  follow, 
but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O !  shall  end,  I  hope. 

iS'tV  To.  Ay,  or  rU  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  ciy,  O! 

Mai.  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might 
see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before 
you. 

MaL  M,  O,  A,  I : — ^this  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former ; — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
Soft!  here  follows  prose.— [JSeoiii.]  "  If  this  faU  into 
thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee ;  but 
be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  some  are  bom  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hanib ;  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear 
fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants : 
let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state :  put  thyself 
into  tne  trick  of  smgularity.  She  thus  advises  thee, 
that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy 
yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross- 

Sartered :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made, 
'  thou  desirest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  stew- 
ard still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter  seiv 
vices  with  thee. 

The  fortunate-unhappy." 
Day-light  and  champaign  discovers  not  more :  tnis  is 


open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I 
will  baffle  sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance, 
I  will  be  point-device  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now 
fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me,  for  every 
reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She 
did  commend  my  yeUow  stockings  of  late;  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered;  and  in  this  she 
manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind  of  injunc- 
tion drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank 
my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout,  in 
yellow  stockings,  and  croas-gartered,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be  praised ! 
— Here  is  yet  a  postscript  IBeadM.']  **  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my 
love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling :  thy  smiles  become 
thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile,  4car 
my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee."— Jove,  I  thank  thee. — I  will 
smile :  I  will  doevery  thing  that  diou  wilt  have  me.  [Ejal. 
Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pen- 
sion of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 
Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device. 
Sir  And,  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  such 
another  jest 
Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Enter  Maria. 
Fah,  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 
iS'tV  To,  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck? 
Sir  And,  Or  o'  mine  either? 
Sir  To,  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and 
become  thy  bond-slave  ? 
Sir  And.  Tfaith,  or  I  either  f 
Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 
Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true :  does  it  work  upon  him? 
Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitse  with  a  midwife. 
Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  *tis  a  colour  she  abhors ;  ' 
and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will 
smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her 
disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is, 
that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt 
If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartarus,  tiiou  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit ! 
Sir  And,  111  make  one  too. .  [EitewiU, 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I.— Olivia's  Garden. 


EnUr  Viola,  and  Clown  playing  on  pipe  and  tabor. 

Vio,  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music.  Dost  thou 
live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Fio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo,  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church ; 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by 
the  church. 

Fio,  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lives  by  a  beggar, 
if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church  stands  by 
thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — ^TV)  see  this  age ! — A  sen- 
tence is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit:  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain :  they,  that  dally  nicely  with 
words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 


do,  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name, 
sir. 

Fio,  Why,  man  ? 

Clo,  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But, 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced 
them. 

Fio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo,  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ; 
and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  ! 
reason  with  them.  I 

Fio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  j 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something;  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that  be 
to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you 
invisible.  | 

Fio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ?  i 
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Go,  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly : 
she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools 
are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the 
husband's  the  bigger.  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but 
her  corrupter  of  words. 

Fio,  1  sav  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Ch.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the 
sun:  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir, 
but  the  fool  should  be  as  of^  with  your  mas^r,  as  with 
my  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  yo'-         h^  tbvere. 

Fio.  Nay,  an  thoQ  V^  '  «rno  more  with 

thee.  Hold; 

do.  Nj 
thee  *  * 
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^     "^     y*  V^lmost  sick 
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.d,  IS  fit, 

.«!  n  quite  taints  their  wit 
.  xoBT  Belch  omf  Sir  Andrew 

AOUE-CHBEK.  t 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  vous  garde^  monsieur, 

Fio.  Et  vou*  ausii :  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To,  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her.    • 

Fio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean,  she  is 
the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to  motion. 

Fio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me^  sir,  than  I 
understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my 
legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Fio.  1  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance. 
But  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier.  <<Rain 
odours ! "  well. 

Fio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  hut  to  your 
own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  "Odours,"  "pregnant,"  and  "voucb- 
saied  :"-**I'll  get  'em  all  three  ^l  ready. 

I  Writing  in  hit  table-hook, 
^  e  shut,  and  leave  me  to 

my  hearing.  ^Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  ^tr  Andrew,  oiu^Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Fio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 


Oli,  What  is  your  name  ? 

Fio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oli.  Mv  servant,  sir  ?    'Twas  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  caird  compliment. 
You're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Fio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli,  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Fio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalfw— 

OU,  O I  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you : 

I  bade  you  never  sneak  again  of  him ; 
But,  would  you  unaeiiake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spneres. 

Fio.  Dear  ladv, — 

OU,  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.    I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  herey 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  i  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shamefac'd  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might  you  think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?    To  one  of  your 
receiving 

ough  is  shown ;  a  cvprus,  not  a  bosom, 
ides  my  heart    So,  let  me  hear  you  speak, 
'"to.  I  pity  you. 
U,  lliat's  a  degree  to  love. 
10.  No,  not  a  grise ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  venr  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli.  Why  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  I 
If  one  should  be  a  preyi  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf?    [Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time.-— 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you ; 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Fio,  Then  westward  ho ! 

Grace,  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship. 
You  11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

on.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think 'st  of  me. 

Fio,  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

Oli,  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  Bame  of  you. 

Fio,  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

0^.  1  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  1 

Fio,  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli,  0 1  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  it  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  my  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter: 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Fio,  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone.  I 
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And  60  adieu,  good  madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OU.  Yet  come  again ;  for  diou,  perhaps,  may'st  move 
Thatbeart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek, 

and  Fabian. 

Sir  Jnd.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 
Sir  To,  Thy  reason,  dear  venom :  give  thy  reason. 
Fab,  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 
Sir  And,  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours 
to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  bestowed 
upon  me:  I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell 
me  that 
Sir  And,  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 
Fab,  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 

toward  you. 
Sir  And,  'Slight!  will  you  make  an  ass  o*  me? 
Fab,  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To,  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men  since 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab,  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour, 
to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver. 
You  should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  some 
excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for 
at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of 
this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are 
now  saued  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ;  where 
you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard, 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt, 
either  of  valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour, 
for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a 
politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the 
basis  of  valour :  challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight 
with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places :  my  niece  shall 
take  note  of  it ;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love- 
broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  com- 
mendation with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 
Fab,  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 
Sir  And,  Willeitherof  youbearmeachalleiigetohim? 
Sir  To,  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curst 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent, 
and  full  of  invention :  taunt  him  with  the  licence  of 
ink :  if  thou  thou*»t  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thv  sheet  of 
paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed 
of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down.     Go,  about  it. 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter.     About  it. 
Sir  And,  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 
Sir  To,  We'll  call  thee  at  the  eubieulo.    Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 
Fab,  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  vou,  sir  Toby. 
Sir  To,  1  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab,  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him;  but 
you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To,  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir 
on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and  wain- 
ropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  sir  Andrew,  if 
j  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his 
I  liver  as  will  dog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  1*11  eat  the  rest  of 
I  the  anatomy. 


Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage 
no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes. 

Mar,  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  youi^ 
selves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond'  gull  Malvolio  is 
turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for  there  is  no 
Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly, 
can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossneas. 
He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To,  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar,  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a 
school  i'  the  church. — 1  have  dogged  him  like  his 
murderer.  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that 
I  dropped  to  betray  him :  he  does  smile  his  face  into 
more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  Indies.  You  have  not  seen  such  a 
thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at 
him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if  she  do, 
hell  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To,  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.—A  Street 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb,  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  farther  chide  you. 

Ant,  1  could  not  stay  behind  you :  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much, 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfrienaed,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  my  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb,  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
And  thanks,  still  thanks ;  and  very  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay ; 
But,  were  my  wealth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing.    What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant,  1%-morrow,  sir :  best  first  go  see  your  lodging. 

Seb,  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night 
Ipray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
mth  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ani,  'Would,  you'd  pardon  me : 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  county's  galleya 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb,  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature. 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffick's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb,  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant,  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir ;  here's  my  purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  1  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge. 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb,  Why  I  your  purse  ? 
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Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  iole  markets,  sir. 

Seb,  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for  an 
hour. 

Ani,  To  the  Elephant.— 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OU.  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says,  he'll  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — ^he  is  sad,  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar,  He's  coming,  madam;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possess'd,  madam. 

OIL  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar,  No,  madam ;  he  does  nothing  but  imile :  your 
ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  euard  about  you,  if 
he  come,  for  sure  the  man  is  tainted  in's  wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither.  [^ExU  Maria.]— I  am  as 
mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio  and  Maria. 
How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ha,  ha  I  [^Smiles  ridietdouely. 

on,  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

MaL  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad.  This  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering ;  but 
what  of  that?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me 
as  the  very  true  sonnet  hath  it,  "  Please  one,  and  please 
aD." 

OU.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee? 

MaL  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs. 
It  didcome  to  his  hands,and  commands  shall  be  executed: 
I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

MaL  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart,  and  I'll  come  to  thee. 

OIL  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  At  your  request !  Yes ;  nightingales  answer 
daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness :" — 'Twas  well  writ. 

OU.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  "  Some  are  bom  great," —  * 

OU.  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

OU.  What  say 'st  thou? 

Mai.  **  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

OU.  Heaven  restore  thee ! 

MaL  "Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings;"— 

OIL  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

MaL  <*  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

OU.  Cross-gartered? 

MaL  "  Go  to :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be 


so:"— 


OU.  Am  I  made  ? 

MaL  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

OU.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 


Orsino's  is  returned.  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back: 
he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OU.  I'll  come  to  him.  [^Exit  Serva$U.']  Good  Maria, 
let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby  ? 
Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him.  I 
would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exetmt  Olivia  ana  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho  ?  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse 
man  than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me?  This  concurs 
directly  with  the  letter:  she  sends  him  on  purpose, 
that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she  incites  me 
to  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy  humble  slough,"  says 
she ;— "  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants, 
— let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state, — pot 
thyself  mto  the  trick  of  singularity  :"«-and  conse- 
quently sets  dowi»i,the  manner  how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some 
sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is 
Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful.  And  when 
she  went  away  now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to :" 
fellow  I  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  decree,  but  fellow. 
Why,  every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of 
a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  in- 
credulous or  unsafe  circumstance — ^What  can  be  said? 
Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me,  and  the 
full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the 
doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 
Re-^tUer  Maria,  fpith  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity  ? 
If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion 
himself  possess  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fah.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  ia't  with  you,  sir  ? 
how  is't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you :  let  me  enjoy  my  pri- 
vacy :  go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him ! 
did  not  I  tell  you? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to 
have  a  care  of  him. 

MaL  Ah,  ha  I  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to :  peace !  peace  I  we  must  deal 
gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone. — How  do  you,  Mal- 
volio? how  is't  with  you?  What,  man !  defy  the  devil: 
consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

MaL  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La,  you!  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart.    Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched  I 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more 
than  111  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  O  lord  I 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace:  this  is  not  the 
way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone 
with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently:  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

MaL  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man ! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan. 
Hang  him,  foul  collier  I 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx! 

Mar.  No,  1  warrant  you;  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shallow 
things :  I  am  not  of  your  element.  You  shall  know 
more  hereafter.  [E^aL 
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Sir  To,  Is't  possible? 

Fab,  If  this  were  plaved  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  bath  taken  the  infection  of 
the  device,  man. 

Mar,  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air, 
and  taint. 

Fab,  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar,  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To,  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and 
bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's 
mad :  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his 
penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath, 
prompts  us  to  have  mercy  on  him ;  at  which  time,  we 
will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a 
finder  of  madmen.    But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aouk-cheek^ 

Fab,  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge ;  read  it :  I  warrant, 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't 

Fah,  Is't  so  saucy  7 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To,  Give  me.  {Readi."]  '*  Youth ;  whatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fedf,  Good,  and  valiant 

Sir  To,  **  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind, 
why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for't." 

Fab,  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
the  law. 

Sir  To,  "Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my 
sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat; 
that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 

Fah,  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  "  I  will  wav-lay  thee  going  home ;  where,  if 
it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me," — 

Fab,  Good. 

Sir  To,  "Thou  kOlest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain." 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o*  the  windy  side  of  the  law:  good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon 
one  of  our  souls !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ; 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy 
friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 
Andrew  Aguk-chbek."  If  this  letter  move  him  not, 
his  legs  cannot     I'll  give't  him. 

Mar,  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't :  he  is 
now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and 
by  depart 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie.  So  soon  as 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw,  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear 
horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath, 
with  a  swaggering  accent,  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself 
would  have  earned  him.     Away  I 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.       \^ExU. 

Sir  To.  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter ;  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of 
good  capacity  and  breeding :  his  employment  between 
his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less ;  therefore  this 
letter,  being  so  excellently  ienorant,  will  breed  no  ter- 
ror in  the  youth :  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole. 
But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth; 
set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of  valour,  and 
drive  the  gentleman,  (as,  I  know,  his  youth  will  aptly 
receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage, 
skill,  fury,  and  imnetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them 
both,  that  they  wiU  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 
cockatrices. 

Fab,  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece.  Give  them 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 


Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid 
message  for  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 
Be-^nter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

OU.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on't 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault, 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is. 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Fio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

OU.  Here ;  wear  this  jewel  for  me :  'tis  my  picture. 
Refuse  it  not^  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me,  &at  I'll  den^, 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give? 

Fio,  Nothing  but  this ;  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

OU.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that, 
Which  I  have  given  to  you? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OU,  Well,  come  again  to-morrow.    Fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  niight  bear  my  soul  to  hell.     [Exit. 
Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  ihee  to't: 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I 
know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight,  bloody 
as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orcbara  end.  Dis- 
mount thy  tuck ;  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy 
assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Fio.  You  mistake,  sir:  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me.  My  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you : 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  yoiu:  guard;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  ana  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Fio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  a  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatch'd 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration,  but  he  is  a  devil 
in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
three,  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  im- 

Slacable,  that  satisfiiction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of 
eath  and  sepulchre.  Hob,  nob,  is  bis  word ;  give't, 
or  take't 

Fio,  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  the  lady :  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have 
heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  purposely 
on  others  to  taste  their  valour ;  belike,  this  is  a  man 
of  that  quirk. 

Sir  7%,  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury :  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him:  therefore, 
on,  strip  your  sword  stark  naked;  for  meddle  you 
must  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Fio,  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
do  me  this  courteous  ofiice,  as  to  know  of  the  kntght 
what  my  offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

^•V  To,  1  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by 
this  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Tobt. 

Fio,  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab,  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement,  but  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance more. 

Fio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
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Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you 
walk  towards  him?  I  wul  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Vio,  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :  I  am  one, 
that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir  knight : 
I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.    \Exeuni, 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew  hanging  back. 

Sir  To,  Wliy,  man,  he's  a  very  devil,  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all,  and  be  gives  me  the  stuck  in,  with 
such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the 
answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the 
ground  they  step  on.  They  say,  he  has  been  fencer 
to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And,  Pox  on't,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian 
can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And,  Plague  on't;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Capulet, 

Sir  To,  I'll  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  make  a 
good  show  on't.  This  shall  end  without  the  perdition 
of  souls.  {^Aside,^  Marry,  I'll  ride  yoiur  horse  as  well 
as  I  ride  you. 

B^-enter  Fabian  and  Viola,  unwilUnglg, 
I  have  his  horse  [To  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel.    I 
have  persuaded  hun,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fao,  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  [2b  Sir 
Toby]  and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at 
his  heels. 

Sir  To,  There's  no  remedy,  sir :  [To  Viola]  he  will 
fight  with  you  for's  oath  sake.  Marry,  he  hath  bet- 
ter bethought  him  of  hu  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that 
now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore,  draw  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow :  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Vio,  lAiide,"]  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  lltde  thing 
would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

Fab,  Give  ground,  if  vou  see  him  furious. 

^tV  To,  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy :  the 
gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout 
with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he 
has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to't. 

^^  iS  !^^  ^""^  ^*  ^^       \  t^*^  ^'^>  «^ 

Ho.  1  do asjnire you.  'ti. against f     Z^k'^efT' 
my  will.  J  -• 

Enter  Antonio. 
Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  {Drawing, 

Sir  To,  You,  sir?  why,  what  are  you? 
Ant,  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more. 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 
Sir  To,  Nay,  if  you  be  an  widertaker,  I  am  for  you. 

[^Drawing, 
Enter  Officers, 
Fctb,  O,  good  sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come  the  officers. 
Sir  To,  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 
Vio,  Pray,  sir ;  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 
Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir : — and,  for  that  I  pro- 
mised you.  111  be  as  good  as  my  word.     He  will  bear 
you  eaialy,  and  reins  well. 


1  Off,  This  is  the  man :  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.  AntoniO)  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off,  No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head.-^ 
Take  him  away :  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — [To  Viola.]  This  comes  with 
seeking  you ; 
But  there's  no  remedy :  I  shall  answer  it 
What  will  you  do  ?    Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.     It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.    You  stand  amaz'd, 
But  be  of  comfort 

2  Off,  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant,  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio,  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.    My  having  is  not  much : 
rU  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there's  half  my  cotot. 

Ant,  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio,  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature. 
I  bate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant,  O,  heavens  themselves ! 

2  Off,  Come,  sir :  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant,  Let  me  speak  a  little.    This  youth,  that  you 
see  here, 
I  snatch 'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love. 
And  to  his  image,  which,  methought,  did  promise 
Most  veritable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off,  What's  that  to  us  ?  The  time  goes  by :  away ! 

Ant,  But,  O,  how  vile  an  iddl  proves  this  god  !^ 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform 'd,  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

I  Off.  The  man  grows  mad :  away  with  him ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant,  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt  Offlcert,  with  Antonio. 

Via.  Methinks,  his  words  do  m>m  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  L 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O !  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  vou ! 

Sir  To,  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  oither,  Fabian : 
we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate.     O !  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love !  {Exit, 

Sir  To,  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare.  His  dishonesty  appears,  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denymg  him ;  and  for 
his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 
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Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward ;  religious  in  it 
Sir  And,  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 
Sir  To,  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy 
sword. 


Sir  And,  An  I  do  not,—  [ExU, 

Fab,  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 
Sir  To,  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I The  Street  before  Olivia*s  House. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo,  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent 
for  you  ? 

Seb,  Go  to,  go  to ;  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady  to  bid  you 
come  speak  with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master 
Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — Nothing, 
that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb,  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo,  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  ereat  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly  !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubberly  world  will 
prove  a  cockney.  I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy  strange- 
ness, and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady.  Shall 
I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming? 

Seb,  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me. 
There's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo,  By  my  trotli,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. — These 
wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a 
good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toar,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And,  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb,  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there. 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  [Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To,  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight  I  would  not 
be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence.    [Exit  Clown, 

Sir  To,  Come  on,  sir :  hold  I     [Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  him  alone ;  1*11  go  another  way  to 
work  with  him :  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery  against 
him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria.  Though  I  struck 
him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that 

Seb,  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To,  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my 
young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  fleshed. 
Come  on. 

Seb,  I  will  be  free  from  thee.    What  would 'st  thou 
now?  [Breaking  awag. 

If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  farther,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To,  What,  what!  Nay  then,  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[They  draw  and  fence. 
Enter  Olivia. 

OU,  Hold,  Toby  I  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold ! 

Sir  To.  Madam— 

on.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Ungracious  wretch  ! 
Fit  for  the  mountains,  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach 'd.  Outof  my  sight  !— 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone ! — I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

t  Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  ^iV  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
y  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  thb  uncivil,  and  unjust  extent 


Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this.    Thou  ihalt  not  choose  but  go : 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb,  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 

OU,  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee.    Would  thou'dst  be 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Seb,  Madam,  I  will. 

OU,  O !  say  so,  and  so  be.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia>  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Gown, 

■  Mar,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard :  make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas,  the  curate : 
do  it  quickly ;  I  '11  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst  [Exit  Maria. 

Clo,  Weil,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself 
in't :  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled 
in  such  a  gown.  [Putting  it  cm.]  I  am  not  tall  enough 
to  become  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man, 
and  a  good  housekeeper,  eoes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  care- 
ful man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  competitors  enter. 
Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo,  Bonot  dieSf  sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of 
Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said 
to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  *<  That,  that  is,  is ;'  so  I, 
being  master  parson,  am  master  parson,  for  what  is 
that,  but  that?  and  is,  but  is? 

Sir  To,  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Clo,  What,  ho !  I  say. — Peace  in  this  prison. 

[Opening  a  door. 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mai.  [mthin.l  Who  calls  there ? 

Clo,  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Mal- 
volio  the  lunatic. 

Mai,  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir  Topas,  go  to  my 
lady. 

Clo,  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  how  vexest  thou  this 
man.     Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged.  Good 
sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they  have  laid  me 
here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo,  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by  the 
most  modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones, 
that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy.  Say 'at 
thou  that  house  is  dark? 

Mai.  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo,  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as  bar- 
ricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  towards  the  south-north 
are  as  lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of 
obstruction  ? 

Mai,  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas.  I  say  to  you,  this 
house  is  dark. 

Clo,  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say  there  b  no  dark- 
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ness  but  ignorance,  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled 
than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there  was 
never  man  thus  abused.  I  am  no  more  mad  than 
you  are :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  que»> 
tion. 

Ch.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
wild-fowl  ? 

Mai,  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  in- 
habit a  bird. 

do.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

MaL  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve 
his  opinion. 

Cu>.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness. 
Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will 
allow  of  thy  wits,  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest 
thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam.  Fare  thee 
well.  ICloiing  the  door. 

MaL  SirTopas!  sirTopas!— 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  aiU  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard,  and  gown :  he  sees  thee  not 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him :  I  would,  we  were  all  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  deli- 
vered, I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence 
with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety 
this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and  by  to  my  cham- 
ber. [Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Rx)bin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does."        [Singing. 

Mai.  Fool! 

Clo.  '*  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  Fool! 

Clo.  *'  Alas,  why  is  she  so  ?  " 

MaL  Fool,  I  say. 

Clo.  "  She  loves  another  "—Who  calls,  ha? 

[Opening  the  door. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wut  deserve  well  at 
my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee 
for't 

Clo,  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ? 

MaL  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  vou  are  mad,  indeed,  if  you 
be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses !  and  do  all  they 
can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

do.  Advise  you  what  you  say:  the  minister  is  here. 
[Speaking  as  sir  Topas."] — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits 
the  heavens  restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and 
leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  SirTopas,— 

do,  Maintam  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.— 
Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good  sir 
Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Afal.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. 

do.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

MaL  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 


paper :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  as  any  man 
m  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir  I 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to 
my  lady :  it  snail  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the 
bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you 
not  mad  indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not :  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo,  Nay,  PIl  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see  his 
brains.     I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  nighest  degree :  I 
pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  [Singing."]   I  am  gone^  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
rU  he  with  you  again. 

With  a  trice, 

Like  the  old  vice. 
Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah,  ha!  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 
Adieu,  goodman  drivel.  [Exit. 

SC£NE  in.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Set,  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't,  and  see't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service: 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  s^nse. 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad  ^ 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  if  'twere  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 
Take,  and  give  back,  and  thus  despatch  affairs. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does.    There's  something  in't, 
That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 
Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.  Ifyou  mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by ;  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof^ 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.— What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb.  I'U  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you, 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OU.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ;  and  heavens 
so  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine !    [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Clown  and  Fabian.    • 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 

Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 

Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke,  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke,  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo,  No,  lir,  the  worse. 

Duke,  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  they  ptaise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me:  now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass;  so 
that  by  mv  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  ana  by  my  friends  I  am  abused ;  so  that,  con- 
clusions to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  make 
your  two  aflSrmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for  my 
friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to 
be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's 
gold. 

Clo,   But  that  it  would  be  doubl 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.QX  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo,  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double  dealer :  there's  another. 

Clo.  Primo,  eecundoy  tertto,  is  a  good  play ;  and  the 
old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplet,  sir,  is 
a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St  Bennet, 
sir,  may  put  you  in  mind— one,  two,  three. 

Duke,  X  ou  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here 
to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  come 
again.  I  go,  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think, 
that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness ; 
but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will 
awake  it  anon.  [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Offleert, 

Fio,  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd, 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war* 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  uiiprizable, 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the  matter  ? 

1  Of,  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio, 
That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he,  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 


Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

tio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my  side, 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me ; 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate,  thou  salt-water  thief, 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  merciefl. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

Ani,  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention,  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Fio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant,  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before. 
No  interim,  not  a  minute^'s  vacancy. 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Attendanle. 

Duke,  Here  comes  the  countess :  now  heaven  walks 
on  earth  !— 
But  for  thee,  fellow ;  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  asioe. 

on.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Fio,  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia,— 

OH,  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Good  my  lord,-~ 

Fio,  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  auffht  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord,— 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke,  Still  so  cruel? 

OU.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady^ 
To  whose  ingrate  and  un  auspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out^ 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd.     What  shall  I  do? 

OH.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become 
him. 

Duke,  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this : 
Since  vou  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  piace  in  your  favour. 
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Live  YOU  the  marbl»-breasted  tyrant  still ; 

But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love. 

And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 

Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 

Come  boy,  with  me :  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 

I'll  sacrifice  the  Iamb  that  I  do  love. 

To  spite  A  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  {^Gomff* 

Fto.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.  {^Fottawing, 

OIL  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  bv  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OU,  Ah  me !  detested  ?  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio,  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

OU,  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father?  \ExU  an  AtUndamt. 

Duke,  Come  away.   [To  Viola, 

on.  Whither,  my  lord  ?— Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Dvke,  Husband? 

OU,  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke,  Her  husband,  sirrah? 

Vio,  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OU,  Alas !  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear, 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety. 
Fear  not,  Cesario :  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st.---0,  welcome,  father  I 

Re-^nter  Attendant  with  the  Prieet 
Father,  I  chaige  thee,  bv  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know. 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priett.  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Con^rm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 
Strengthen 'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  tliis  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke,  O,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet, 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

OU,  O !  do  not  swear : 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 
Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aou^cheek,  unth  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And,  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And,  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.  For  the  love  of 
God,  your  help !  I  haa  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were 
at  home. 

OU,  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And,  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario.  We 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incar- 
dinate. 

Duke,  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And,  Od's  lifelings !  here  he  is.— *  You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to 
do't  by  sir  Toby. 


Vio,  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?    I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause ; 
But  1  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  Ana.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 
Here  comes  sir  Toby  halting :  you  shall  hear  more :  but 
if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you 
othergates  than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman ;  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To,  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't — Sot,  did'st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O !  he's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone :  his 
eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To,  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin.     I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

OIL  Away  with  him !     Wno  hath  made  this  havoc 
with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be 
dressed  together. 

Sir  To,  Will  you  help  ?    An  asa-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave !  a  thin-ifaced  knave,  a  eull  I 

OU,  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  Took'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Chwn^  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew, 
Enter  Sebastian  (aU  etart), 

Seb,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  vour  kinsman ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  x^g^d  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  o&nded  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke,  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not  I 

Seb.  Antonio  I  O,  my  dear  Antonio  1 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant,  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OU.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there ?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd.^ 
[To  Viola.]  Of  charity,  what  lun  are  you  to  me? 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio,  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  lather; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad* 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  number 'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb,  O I  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul. 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio,  if  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both, 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  eacn  circumstance 
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Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump, 

That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 

I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain's  in  this  town, 

Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 

I  was  preserved  to  serve  this  noble  count. 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 

Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  [2*o  Olivia.]  you  have  been 
mistook; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  true  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid, 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth 'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke,  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.— > 
If  this  be  BO,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
[  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. 
Boy,  [2*0  Viola.]  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Fio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Fio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore. 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  m  durance  at  MalvoUo's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OH,  He  shall  enlarge  him. — Fetch  Malvolio  hither:— 
And  yet,  alas !  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 
A  most  distracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish 'd  hu.— 

Re-enter  Clown^  with  a  letter. 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stave's 
end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  He  has  here 
writ  a  letter  to  you:  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day 
moniing;  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so 
it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

OIL  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  de- 
livers the  madman: — IReads,^  "By  the  Lord,  ma- 
dam,"— 

OU,  How  now  ?  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo,  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your 
ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox. 

OH,  iVythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits,  is 
to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give 
ear. 

OH.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [Tlo  Fabian. 

Fab.  [Beadi'']  " By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it:  though  you  have  put 
me  into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  nile 
over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benent  of  my  senses  as  well  as 
your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced 
me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  doubt 
not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame. 
Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little 
un thought  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

**  The  madly-used  Malvolio." 

OH.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

OH.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian :  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance,  and  so  please  you. 


Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer.— 
[To  Viola]  Your  master  quits  you;  and,  for  your  ser- 
vice done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

OH.  A  sister : — you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio,  with  ttraw  about  htm^ 

as  from  prison. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

OH.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

OH,  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mai,  Lady,  you  have.   Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  sir  xoby,  and  the  lighter  people  ? 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  nope. 
Why  have  you  sufier'd  me  to  be  imprison'd. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek,  and  gull, 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

OH,  Alas !  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character ; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  thou  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  preimpos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceived  ftgainst  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh 'd, 
That  have  on  both  sides  past 

OH.  Alas,  poor  soul,  how  have  they  baffled  thee ! 

Clo.    Why   "some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 

featness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one  sir  Topas,  sir; 
but  that's  all  one. — "  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad;" 
— But  do  you  remember  ?    *'  Madam,  why  laugh  you 
at  such  a  barren  rascal?  an  you  smile  not,  he's  gagg'd :" 
And  thus  the  whirligi?  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 
Mid.  I'll  bereveng'don  the  whole  pack  of  you.  [ExiL 
OH.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 
Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet; 
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When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  dear  souls : — ^mean  time,  sweet  sister, 

We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come ; 

For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man, 

But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 

Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.        {^Exeunt, 

Chum  iing»^  to  pipe  and  tabor. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  heyt  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
J'or  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man*s  estate. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ram^ 


'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gale, 
For  the  rain  it  rmneth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  /  to  wive, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  I  had  drunken  head, 
For  the  rain  it  rmneth  every  day, 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  we'll  strive  to  ptease  you  every  day. 
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Leovtbs,  King  of  Sicilia. 
Mamillius,  young  Prince  of  Sicilia. 
Camillo,      "^ 

DlON|  J 

RoGERO,  a  Gentleman  of  Sicilia. 
OflScen  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 
PoLixEMEs,  King  of  Bohemia. 
Florizel,  Prince  of  Bohemia. 
Archidamus,  a  Lord  of  Bohemia. 
A  Mariner. 
Gaoler. 


An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AuTOLYcus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  the  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Anti^onus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady  attending  the  Queen. 

MopsA,  \  Shepherdesses. 
Dorcas,  J        ^ 


Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Satyrs,  Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &c. 
SCENE,  sometimes  in  Sicilia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 
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SCENE  I.— Sicilia.     An  Antechamber  in  Leontes* 

Palace. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Archidamus. 

Arch,  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia, 
on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on 
foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difference 
betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  whicn  he 
justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us, 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves :  for,  indeed, — 

Cam,  Beseech  you,—* 

Arch,  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  know- 
ledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence— in  so  rare 
—I  know  not  what  to  say, — We  will  give  you  sleepy 
drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insum- 
cience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little 
accuse  us. 

Cam,  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's  given 
freely. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam,  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to  Bohe- 
mia. They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods ; 
and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection, 
which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their 
more  mature  dignities,  and  royal  necessities,  made 
separation  of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though 
not  personal,  have  been  so  royally  attorney 'd,  with 
interchange  of  gif^s,  letters,  loving  embassies,  that 
they  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent,  shook 
hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from 
the  ends  of  opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue 
their  loves ! 


Arch,  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it  You  have  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius :  it  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into 
my  note. 

Cam,  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him.  It  is  a  gallant  cliild ;  one  that,  indeed,  physics 
the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  they,  that  went 
on  crutches  eie  he  was  bora,  desire  yet  their  life  to 
see  him  a  man. 

Arch,  Would  they"  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  they 
should  desire  to  live. 

Arch,  If  the  kine  had  no  son  they  would  desire  to 
live  on  cratches  till  lie  had  one.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,,  Hermione,  Mamillius, 
Camillo,  and  Attendants, 

Pol,  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  heen 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiU'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  in  debt :  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one  we-tbank-you  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon,  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part 

PoL  Sir,  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  may  there  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
"  This  is  put  forth  too  early."    Besides,  I  have  stay'd 
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To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon,  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't 

PoL  No  longer  stay. 

Leon,  One  seven-night  longer. 

PoL  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon,  We*U  part  the  time  between's  then ;  and  in 
that 
111  no  gain-saying. 

PoL  Press  me  not,  beseech  you. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the  world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder, 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me,  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon,  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her,  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace,  until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.  You,  sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldiv :  tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  dav  proclaim 'd.     Say  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione.  [He  walks  apart. 

Her,  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son  were  strong : 
But  let  hinrsay  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [To  Polixenes.]  I'll  ad- 
venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission. 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefix'd  for's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  should  her  lord.    YouU  stay  ? 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her,  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

PoL  1  may  not,  verily. 

Her,  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths. 
Should  yet  iay,  *'  Sir,  no  going."    Verily, 
You  shful  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest,  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.  How  say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  siniul  be. 

PoL  Your  guest  then,  madam : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit, 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her,  Not  your  jailor,  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordlings  then. 

PoL  We  were,  fair  queen. 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there,  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her,  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o*  the  two  ? 

PoL  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the 
sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other :  what  we  ehang'd. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream 'd 


That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  reared 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd  heaven 
Boldly,  "not  guilty;"  the  imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her,  By  this  we  gather. 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol,  O !  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to's ;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl : 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross 'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her,  Grace  to  boot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  yet,  go  09 ; 
Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
.You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any,  but  with  us. 

Leon,  U  he  won  yett  [Coming forward. 

Her,  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon,  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her,  Never? 

Leon,  Never,  but  once. 

Her,  What?  have  I  twice  said  well?  when  was't 
before  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me.    Cram's  with  nraise,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  one  sood  deea,  dying  tongue-less, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  clear  an  acre.     But  to  the  good  :— 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay : 
What  was  my  first?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have't ;  I  long. 

Leon,  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyself  my  love:  then  didst  thou  utter 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her,  It  is  Grace,  indeed.-— 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 
The  one  for  ever  eani'd  a  royal  husband, 
Th'  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Ghing  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon,  Too  hot,  too  hot!  [Aside, 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me : — my  htert  dances. 
But  not  for  joy,— not  joy.— This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty's  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent:  't  may,  I  grant; 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinchine  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  &en  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  O!  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.— -Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon,  r  fecks? 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.     What !  hast  smutch'd  thy 

nose?— 
They  say,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  csJf, 
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Are  all  caU'd  neat. — Still  virginalling 

{^Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 
Upon  his  palm  f— How  now,  you  wanton  calf: 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have, 
To  he  full  like  me : — ^yet,  they  say,  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs :  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  any  thing :  hut  were  they  false 
As  our  dead  hlacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine  ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  sweet  viUain ! 
Most  dear'st!  my  coUop ! — Can  thy  dam? — may't  be 
Affection  ?  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  thingpi  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams ; — (how  can  this  be  ?)— 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow 'st  nothing.    Then,  'tis  very  credent, 
Thou  may'st  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost, 
And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it, 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol,  What  means  SicHia  ? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol,  How,  my  lord ! 

2^011.  What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

{^Hciding  ha  forehead. 

Her,  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord? 

Leon,  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,      \Ande, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !    Looking  on  the  lines    \To  them. 
Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  It  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
Thb  squash,  this  gentleman. — Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight 

Leon.  You  will?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole! — 
My  brother, 
A?e  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol,  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter: 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon,  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me.    We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  fov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome : 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap. 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden  :  shall 's  attend  you  there? 

Leon,   To  your  own  bents  dispose  you:  you'll  be 
found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — lAtide.']  I  am  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line, 


Go  to,  go  to  ! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  hill  to  him ; 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband.     Gone  already  ! 

{^Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  Attendants. 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one!— 
Go  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go  play,  boy,  play. — ^There  have 

been. 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  (even  at  this  present. 
Now,  while  I  speak  this)  holds  his  wife  by  th'  arm. 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in's  absence. 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.     Nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will.    Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.    Physic  for't  there  is  none : 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant;  and  'tis  powerful,  thmk  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  be  it  concluded, 
No  barrieado  for  a  belly :  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage.    Many  a  thousand  en's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not — How  now,  boy  f 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon,  Wnyi  that's  some  comfort. — 

What!  Camillo  there? 

Cam,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius.    Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

[Exit  Mamillius. 
Camillo,  this  mat  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam,  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon,  Didst  perceive  it? — 

They're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering,  rounding, 
"  Sicilia  is  a  "— so-forth.     "Tis  far  gone. 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last — How  came't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stoy  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  he't:  good  should  be  pertment; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not    Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soakmg,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks : — ^not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals, 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes. 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind :  say. 

Cam,  Business,  my  lord  ?    I  tnink,  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  hut  why? 

Cam,  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress? — satisfy?— 
Let  that  suflice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd ;  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
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In  that  which  seems  bo. 

Cam,  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon,  To  bide  upon% — thou  art  not  honest;  or, 
If  thou  inclin*8t  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool. 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam,  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful : 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amonsst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth.    In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest.     These,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of :  but,  beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage ;  if  I  then  deny  it, 
^^lis  none  of  mine. 

Leon,  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute)  or  tnought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  it) 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,  then  say,  • 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say*t,  and  justify't. 

Cam,  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.     'Shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon,  Is  whispering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty)  horsing  foot  on  foot? 
Skulking  in  comers?  wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pill  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam,  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon,  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

Cam,  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon,  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave^ 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 


Inclining  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam,  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon,  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  a  medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who — if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  ay,  and  thou. 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  may'st 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — ^mieht'st  bespice  a  cup. 
To  eive  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink. 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam,  Sure,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously,  like  poison ;  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  uiee. — 

Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
(Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which,  being  spotted. 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps,) 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince,  my  son, 
(Who,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine) 
Without  ripe  moving  to't?    Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam,  I  must  believe  you,  sir : 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ; 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  oueen,  as  yours  at  first. 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon,  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down. 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam,  My  lord, 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage,  * 

Account  me  not  your  servant 

Leon,  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  I'll  do't,  mjr  lord. 

Leon,  1  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd  me. 

lExit, 

Cam,  O,  miserable  lady ! — But,  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?    I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  £Ood  Polixenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too. — To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villany  itself  forswear*t     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 
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Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol,  This  is  strange.     Methinks, 

My  favour  here  hegins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ?— 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam,  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court? 

Cam,  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol,  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment,  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  me  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me,  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam,  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

PoL  How!  dare  not?  do  not!     Do  you  know,  and 
dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?    'Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must, 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  *t. 

Cam,  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol,  How  caught  of  me  ? 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo,— 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform 'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment 

Cam,  I  may  not  answer. 

PoL  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  ? 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
Tliat  I  think  honourable.   Therefore,  mark  my  counsel, 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  I 
Cry,  "lost,"  and  so  good-night. 

Pol,  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam,  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

PoL  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 


Cam.  By  the  king. 

PoL  For  what? 

Cam,  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen%  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to't — that  you  have  touch 'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol,  O !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cam,  Swear  this  though  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake, 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  bom. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty. 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  whicn  you 
Shall  bear  alone  impawn 'd,  away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business; 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city.     For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth,  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safeir 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol,  I  do  believe  thee : 

I  saw  his  heart  in  's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand : 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and,  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess 'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend :  heaven  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  dream,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion !     Come,  Camillo : 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns.     Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  nour.    Come,  sir:  away ! 

{_Exeunt, 


^ 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Hermionb,  Mamillius,  and  Ladiet, 

Her,  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
Tis  past  enduring. 
1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord : 


ACT  11. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 


Mam,  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam,  You'll  kiss  me  hard,  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.— I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 
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Mam,  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  tbey  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  this  ? 

Mam,  I  learn 'd  it  out  of  women's  faces.— Pray  now, 
What  colour  are  your  eye-brows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock:  I  have  seen  a  lady's  nose 

That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Ladp.  Hark  ye. 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

One  of  these  days,  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  good  time  encounter  her ! 

JETer.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?    Come,  sir; 
now 
I  am  for  you  again :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell's  a  tale. 

Mami  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on ;  sit  down :— come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard. — I  will  tell  it  softly; 
Yond'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then. 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lorde,  attd  others. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there?  his  train?  Camillo  with  him? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them :  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.     I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon,  How  bless'd  am  I  [Atide. 

In  my  jutt  censure !  in  my  true  opinion  !— 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge !— How  accurs'd. 
In  being  so  blest ! — ^There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep 'd,  and  one  may  drink  a  part, 
Ana  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  nis  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  hefts. — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander.— 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown : 
All's  true  mat  is  mistrusted :— that  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 
He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch 'd  thmg;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 

ITothe^. 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail 'd  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Lean.  I  know't  too  welL — 

Give  me  the  boy.  [To  Hermione.]  I  am  glad,  you  did 

not  nurse  him : 
Tlioagh  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  7 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come  about 
her. 


Away  with  him :  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But,  I'd  say  he  had  not, 

And,  111  be  sworn,  yon  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  "  she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
'<  'Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable:" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without^ioor  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha  (these  petty  brands, 
That  calumny  doth  use, — O,  I  am  out!-— 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself) — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said,  '<  she's  goodly,"  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say  "  she's  honest."    But  be't  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be. 
She's  an  adult'ress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  yon,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O,  thou  thing! 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said 
She's  an  adiut'ress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  feodary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulffars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  weir  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.    How  wiU  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shaU  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish 'd  me?     Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison ! 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her»  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  lootc 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.— Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are,  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities ;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  gnef  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.    Beseech  you  aU,  my  lords, 
WiUi  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform 'd. 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard?    [To  the  Chuardt. 

Her.  Who  is't  that  goes  with  me  ? — ^Beseech  your 
highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  requires  it.    Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause:  when  you  shall  know,  your  mistress 
Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears, 
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As  I  come  oat :  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 

Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adien,  my  lord : 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  yon  sorry ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall. — My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Lecn,  Go,  do  onr  bidding :  hence ! 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  LadUt. 

1  Xorif.  Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen  again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice  • 
Prove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yonnelf,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lcrd  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir. 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you :  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant,  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise.  111  keep  roe  stable  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  Til  go  in  couples  with  her; 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.      Hold  your  peaces ! 

1  Lurd,  Good  my  lord,— 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  lamback  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven. 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  %Ye ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine  honour, 
I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shaU  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations :  thev  are  co-heirs, 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease !  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see't,  and  feel't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty : 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my  lord. 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion, 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might 

Leon,  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  vour  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this ;  which,  if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves, 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  juagment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  tiiou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch 'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding : 


Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
I  (For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  'twere 
I  Most  piteous  to  be  wfld)  1  have  despatch 'd  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff'd  sufficiency.    Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had. 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  1  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he, 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.    So  have  we  thought  it  good. 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd. 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.    Come,  follow  us : 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

AfU.  [Ande.']  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  trutn  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    The  outer  Room  of  a 

Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,— call  to  him : 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? — Now,  g^ood  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Jailor. 
You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

JaUor.  '    For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Jailor.  I  may  not,  madam :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment 

Paul.  Hera's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
Th'  access  of  gentle  visitors ! — Is't  lawful,  pray  you, 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  t  Emilia  ? 

Jailor.  So  please  you,  madam, 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. — 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  Attend. 

Jtulor.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be't  so,  pr'ythee.  [Exit  Jmlor. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  JaUor,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman. 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together.     On  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paul  A  boy? 

EmiL  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't,  says,  *'  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  1  dare  be  sworn : — 

These  dangerous,  unsane  lunes  i'  the  king,  beshrew  them! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall :  the  ofiice 
Becomes  a  woman  best;  I'll  take't  upon  me. 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
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The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  beat  obedience  to  the  queen : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  show't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o*  the  child : 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  are  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertakmg  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer, 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

EmiL  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I'll  to  the  queen. — Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Jaihr,  Madam,  if  t  please  the  queen  to  send  the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  1  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Havine  no  warrant 

Paw.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Jailor,  1  do  believe  it 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  I 

Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.^The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leomtes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  other 

Attendants. 

Leon,  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest     It  is  but  weak- 
ness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus,  mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being,  part  o'  the  cause, 
She,  th'  adult'ress ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me :  say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who's  there  ? 

I  Atten.  My  lord. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night : 

Tis  hop'd,  his  sickness  is  discha^'d. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop 'd,  took  it  deeply, 
Fasten 'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself, 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languish 'd. — Leave  me  solely : — ^go. 
See  how  he  fares.  [Exit  Attend,"] — Fie,  ^^  \  no  thought 

of  him  :— 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  roe :  in  himself  too  mighty. 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance ; — ^let  him  be, 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 


Enter  Paulina,  behind,  with  a  ChUd, 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me. 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough. 

1  Atten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-mght;  com- 
manded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir : 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you,— 
That  creep  like  shadows  oy  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,— such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  puree  him  of  that  humour, 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference, 

[  Cominff  forward. 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How  ?^ 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady.     Antigonus, 
I  charg'd  thee,  that  she  shoula  not  come  about  me : 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What!  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo,  you  now !  you  hear. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  1  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come,— 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting  your  evils. 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours, — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul,  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen:    I  say, 
good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon,  Force  her  hence. 

PauL  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me.     On  mine  own  accord  I'll  off. 
But  first  I'll  do  my  errand. — ^The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  ChUd. 

Leon,  Out! 

A  mankind  witch !     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul,  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?    Give  her  the  bastard. — 
Thou,  dotard,  [  To  Antioonus.]  thou  art  woman-tir'd, 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here. — ^Take  up  the  bastard : 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone. 
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For  ever 


Paul. 

Unvenerable  be  thy  bands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon't! 

Leon,  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did;  then,  'twere  past  all  doubt, 
You'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Le<m,  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one  that's  here,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's,  and  wUl  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compelled  to't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 
And  now  baits  me ! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

PauL  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  littie,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  tne  father :  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek ;  his  smiles ; 
The  very  moula  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger. — 
And,  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  bun  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'monest  all  colours 
No  yellow  in't;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 

Leon.  A  gross  hag  !— 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  ha'  thee  buro'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  bums  in't     I'll  not  call  you  tyrant;. 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak  hing'd  fancy)  something  savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.    Away  with  her ! 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  'tis  yours :  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit  I — What  need  these  hands  ? — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  J— farewell;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. — 
My  child  ?  away  with't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire : 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straight 


Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony)  or  III  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  cul'st  thine.     If  thou  refuse, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard-brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out     Go,  take  it  to  the  nre. 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in't 

1  Lord.  We  can :  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You're  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better  credit 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech  you 
So  to  esteem  of  us ;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.     We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  Am  I  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows? 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father?    Better  bum  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live  :— 
It  shall  not  neither. — You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  Amtigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life, — for  'tis  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  thy  beard's  grey,— what  will  you  adventure 
To  save  this  brat's  life? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord^ 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.    Swear  by  this  sword, 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it,  seest  thou;  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife. 
Whom  for  tnis  time  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it     Take  it  up. 

Ant,  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe : 

[Taking  U  up. 
Some  powerful  spirit  instract  the  kites  and  ravens, 
To  be  thy  nurses !     Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.^-Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  tnis  deed  doth  reqmre !— And  bleating 
Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss  I     [Exit  with  the  Child. 

Leon.  No ;  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Atten.  Please  your  hiehness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arrtv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed. 
Hasting  to  the  court. 
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1  Lord,  So  please  you»  sir,  their  ipeed 

Hath  been  beyond  account 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'tis  good  speed,  foretels. 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  you,  lords : 


Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 

Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 

Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 

A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 

My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.    Leave  me, 

And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Street  in  some  Town. 
Enter  Cleomenbs  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet. 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i*  the  offering ! 

Geo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion,  If  th*  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  so  I--^ 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best !    These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.         The  violent  carnage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :  when  the  oracle, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare. 
Even   then,  will    rush   to   knowledge.— Go,— fresh 

horses ; — 
And  g^racious  be  the  issue.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  CoiSrt  of  Justice. 
Enter  Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers. 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief  we  pronounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  the  party  tiied, 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.     Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

OJi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court  [Silence, 

Enter  Hermione,  to  her  trial,  guarded;  Paulina  and 

Ladies  attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offl.  **  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  king 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes,  king 
of  Bohemia;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away 
the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  hus- 
band :  the  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances 
partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid 
them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night" 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 


To  say  "  Not  guilty :"  mine  integrity, 

Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 

Be  so  receiv'd.    But  thus ; — If  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  tney  do) 

I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 

False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 

As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 

And  play'd  to  take  spectators.     For  behold  me, 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,  here  standing 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  beiore  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strav'd,  t'  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or,  in  act,  or  will. 

That  way  inclining,  harden 'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  aU  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  "  Fie  ! "  upon  my  grave. 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first 

Her.  That's  true  enough : 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  wdl  not  own  it 

Her.  More  tlian  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such. 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had  spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak  from  an  infant,  freely. 
That  it  was  vours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

I^eon.  You  knew  of  his  departiure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in 's  absenca. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams. 
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Which  rU  lay  down. 

Leon,  Your  actions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream 'd  it. — As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so)  so  past  all  truth, 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails ;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself, 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir,  spare  your  threats : 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious*.     My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  out  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim *d  a  strumpet:  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  ail  fashion :  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i*  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?    Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not. — No :  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemn 'd 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  iealousies  awake,  I  tell  you, 
"fis  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord,  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just.     Therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle.       ^Exeunt  Officers. 

Her,  The  emperor  of  Jlussia  was  my  father : 
O I  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial ;  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Offi,  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

Cleo,  Dion,  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon,  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Offi,  [Reads.l  "  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten;  and  the 
king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be 
not  found." 

Lords,  Now,  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  Praised ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Qfl*  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle. 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 
Enter  a  Servant,  in  haste. 

Serv,  My  lord  the  king,  the  kine ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business  ? 


Serv,  O  sir !  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
Tlie  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Serv.  Is  dead.  [Hermione  swoons. 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.     How  now  there ! 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen. — Look  down, 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  she  will  recover.—* 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion :— - 
Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[^Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Herm. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle ! — 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy ; 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command ;  though  I  with  deatli,  and  with      J 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 
And  fiU'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp 'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  incertatnties  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  bis  honour. — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul,  Woe  the  while  ! 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?    What  flaying?  burning, 

boiling     . 
In  lead,  or  oU  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?    Thy  tjnranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O !  think,  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad,  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray 'dut  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much. 
Thou  would'st  have  pobon'd  gdod  Camillo 's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by !  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don't : 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  voung  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  hign  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish 'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer:  but  the  last, — O,  lords ! 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe ! — the  queen,  the  queen, 
Thesweet'st,  dear'st  creature's  dead;  and  vengeance  for' t 
Not  dropp'd  down.  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid  I 

Paul.  I  say,  she's  dead ;  I  '11  swear't :  if  word^  nor  oath. 
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Prevail  not,  go  and  see.     If  you  can  bring 
'nnctiire,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  tny  woes  can  stir ;  therefore,  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter, 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

hton.  Go  on ;  go  on ; 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much :  I  have  desery'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord,  Say  no  more : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault      • 
r  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sony.for't: 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas  !  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman.     He  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief:  do  not  receive  affliction 
At  repetition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather. 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — ^lo,  fool  af  ain ! — 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too.     'Take  your  patience  to  you, 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Zeofi.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth,  which  I  receive  much  better, 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son. 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.    Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  \ExeuinU 

SCENE  III. — Bohemia.    A  Desert  Country  near  the 

Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  mih  the  Babe  ;  and  a  Mariner, 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touch 'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia?. 

Afar,  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience, 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done ! — Go,  get  aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark :  I'll  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land ;  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather : 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon't 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

111  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  lExit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe :— 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd)  the  spirits  o'  the  dead 
May  walk  again  :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night,  for  ne'er  was  dream 


So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 

Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 

I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 

So  fill'd,  and  so  o'er-running :  in  pure  white  robes, 

Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 

My  cabin  where  I  lay,  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 

And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 

Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 

Did  this  break  from  her : — **  Good  Antigonus, 

**  Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 

*'  Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 

*'  Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 

**  Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 

"  There  wend,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 

"  Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita 

**  I  pr'ythee,  call't:  for  this  ungentle  business, 

"  Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 

**  Thy  wife  Paulina  more :" — and  so,  with  shrieks 

She  melted  into  air.    Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys ; 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 

Hermione  hath  suiter 'd  death;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

\_Laying  down  the  Babe, 
There  lie ;  and  there  thy  character :  there  Xheae, 

^Laying  down  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  forttmeplease,  both  breed  thee,  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine. — The  storm  begins. — Poor  wretch! 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  expos'd  [Thunder, 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow. — Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds,  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin 'd  to  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more :  thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  roush.     I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  [Bear  roare.']  A  savage 

clamour? — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard ! — ^This  is  the  chase ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep,  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and 
three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the 
rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing, 
fighting.— Hark  you  now!— Would  any  but  these 
boiled-brains  of  nineteen,  and  two-and-twenty,  hunt 
this  weather  ?  They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best 
sheep ;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find,  than  the 
master :  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  sea-side, 
browzing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  wHl!  what 
have  we  here?  [Taking  up  the  Bahe."]  Mercy  on's,  a 
bam ;  a  very  pretty  bam !  A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder? 
A  pretty  one  ;  a  very  pretty  one.  Sure  some  scape : 
though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gen- 
tlewoman in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- 
work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work :  they 
were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here. 
I'll  take  it  up  for  pity ;  yet  I'll  tarry  till  my  son  come: 
he  hallood  but  even  now. — Whoa,  bo  boa  I 

Enter  Clown, 

do.  Hilloa,  loa ! 

Shep.  What !  art  so  near  ?  If  thou'lt  see  a  thing  to 
talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither. 
What  ail'st  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land! — but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the 
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iky :  betwixt  the  Snnanient  and  it  you  cannot  tbnut 
a  bodkia'i  point. 

Shep.  Wliy,  boy,  how  is  it? 

Clo.  1  would,  you  did  but  aee  bow  it  chafes,  how  it 
rages,  bow  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that's  not  to  tbe 
point  0,  the  moit  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  soulii 
■ometimea  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  >es  'em :  now  the 
■hip  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast;  and  anon 
swallowed  with  yeat  and  frot)i,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork 
into  a  hogshead.  And  then  fot  the  land  setrice : — Co 
Me  bow  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder  bone;  bow  be 
cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said,  his  name  was  Autigo- 
nus,  a  nobleman. — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship ; 
— to  see  how  the  sea  flap-draeoned  it; — but,  first,  bow 
the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  tbem  ; — 
and  now  the  poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear 

ked  hi 
weather. 

Skip.  N 

Clc.  Now,   now;    I  liave  not  winked 
these  rights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor 
tiie  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman :  he's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the  old 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  side,  to 
have  helped  her:  there  your  charity  would  have  lacked 
footing. 


SArp.  Heavy  matten!  heavy  matterel  but  look  thee 
liere,  boy.  Now  bleis  thyself:  thou  mec'st  with  thing* 
dying,  1  witlt  things  new  bom.  Here's  a  sight  for 
thee;  look  ihee  :  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child! 
Look  thee  here  :  take  up,  take  up,  bov ;  open't.  So, 
let's  see.  It  was  told  me,  I  should  be  nch  by  the 
fairies:  this  is  sotne  changeling. — Open't:  what's 
within,  boy? 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man :  if  the  tint  of  yonr 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold !  all 
gold! 

Shep.  This  is  fair;  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so:  up 
with  it,  keep  it  close;  home,  home,  the  next  way.  We 
are  lucky,  boy;  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  but 
secrecy.— Let  my  sheep  go. — Come,  good  boy,  the  next 
way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings;  111 
go  see  ifthe  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and  how 
much  he  bath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curst,  but  when 
they  are  hungry.  Ifthere  beany  ofbimlefi,  I'llburyit. 

SAep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  tbou  may'st  discern 
that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  ia,  fetch  me  to 
sight  of  him. 
Ilo.  Ma 
i'  tbe  groui 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do  good  deeds 
on't  lExtmt. 


by  tl 


ACT  IV. 


Ealer  Tiue,  ike  Chorut. 
Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all;  bothjoy,andterror. 
Of  good  and  bad;  that  make,  and  unfold  error, 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  tbe  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  1  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  tbe  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erCbrow  Taw,  and  in  one  leif-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwbelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  receiv'd:  I  witness  to 
Tbe  times  that  brought  tliem  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  tbitign  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  sucb  growing, 
As  you  bad  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
Th'  effects  of  his  fond  jealouaie",  so  grieving 
That  he  ahuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fsir  Bohemia;  and  remember  «ell, 
I  mention'd  a  son  a'  the  king's,  which  FlorJzel 
I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  PerditH,  now  ^rown  in  grace 
Eqaal  with  wondering  ;  What  of  her  ensues, 
I  list  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known,   when   'tis  brought  forth.     A  shepherd's 

daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  th'  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now : 
If  never,  yet  that  'Time  himself  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [£ji/. 

SCENE  I.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  tbe  Palace  of 

POT-IXENES, 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Caiiii.i.o. 
PoL  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  irapor>' 


tnnate:  'tis  auckness  denying  thee  any  thing,  a  death 
>  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  Rfleen  yean,  since  I  saw  my  country : 
though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I 
desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent 
king,  my  master,  hatli  sent  for  me ;  to  whose  feeling 
iTTows  I  might  be  some  allny,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
3,  which  is  anothet  spur  to  my  departure. 

Poi.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now.  The  need  I 
have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made :  better 
not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee.  Thou, 
having  made  me  husinesses,  which  none  without  thee 
can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute 
them  thyself,  or  lake  away  with  thee  tbe  very  services 
thou  hast  done  ;  which  if  1  have  not  enough  considered, 
(as  too  much  1  cannot)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
shall  be  my  study,  and  my  profit  therein,  tbe  heaping 
friendships.  Of  that  fata!  .country,  Sicilia,  pr'ythee 
speak  no  more,  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him, 
and  reconciled  kin^,  my  brother;  whose  losa  of  his 
most  precious  queen,  and  children,  are  even  now  to  be 
afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  saw'il  thou  the 
prince  Florizel,  my  son  t  King*  are  no  lets  unhappy, 
their  issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losmg 
them  when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Com.  Sir,  it  is  three  days,  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  he,  are  to  me  unknown ; 
but  I  have  musingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exer- 
cises than  formcriy  be  hath  appeared. 

Poi.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and  with 
lome  care ;  so  far,  that  I  hare  eyes  under  my  service, 
uhich  look  upon  his  rcmovedness :  from  whom  I  have 
ihii  intelligence;  that  he  is  seldom  from  tbe  house  of 
1  most  homely  shepherd;  a  man.  they  say,  that  from 
very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neigh- 
bours, is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 
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Cam,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a 
daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  is  ex- 
tended more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from  such 
a  cottage. 

PoL  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence,  hut,  I 
fear,  the  angle  that  phicKs  our  son  thither.  Thou  shalt 
accompany  us  to  the  place,  where  we  will,  not  appear- 
ing what  we  are,  have  some  Question  with  the  shep- 
herd ;  from  whose  simplicity,  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to 
get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be 
my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the 
thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

PoL  My  best  Camillo! — We  must  disguise  ourselves. 

{^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Road  near  the  Shep- 
herd's Cottage. 

Enter  Autolycus,  nnging. 

When  dt^odiU  begin  to  peer,-^  [1  Tune. 

With,  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, — 
Why,  then  eome»  in  the  iweet  o'  the  gear; 

Por  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter* s  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

With,  heigh  !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing  ! — 

Doth  set  my  prigging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-Urra  chants, — 

With  heigh  !  with  heigh  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay. 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear?  [2  Tune. 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night ; 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 


If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 
And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget. 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 


[3  Tune. 


My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me,  Autolycus ;  who, 
being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise 
a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With  die,  and 
drab,  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is 
the  silly  cheat  Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  powerful 
on  the  highway :  beating,  and  hanging,  are  terrors  to 
me :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. 
—A  prize  I  a  prize  I 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see:— Every  'leven  wether  tods:  every 
tod  yields— pound  and  odd  shilling ;  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aut.  [Aside."]  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's  mine. 

Cfe.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters. — Let  me  see; 
what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast?  '*  Three 
pound  of  sugar;  five  pound  of  currants;  rice" — What 
will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice?  But  my  father 
hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers;  three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good 
ones,  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases : 
but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
hornpipes.  I  must  have  safiron,  to  colour  the  warden 
pies;  mace,— dates,   none;  that's  out  of  my  note: 


**  nutmegs,  seven:  a  race  or  two  of  ginger;"  but  that 
I  may  beg : — "  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of 
raisins  q'  the  sun." 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

{^ChroveUing  on  the  ground. 

Clo.  V  the  name  of  me ! — 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these  rags, 
and  then,  death,  death  f 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  O,  sir  I  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which  are  mighty 
ones,  and  millions. 

Ch.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating  may  come 
to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horse-man's 
coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  me  thy  hand, 
I'll  help  thee:  come;  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[^Helping  him  up. 

Aut.  O !  good  sir,  tenderly,  O ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut.  O,  good  sir !  softly,  gpod  sir.  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir:  [^Cuts  his  purse.']  good  sir, 
softly.     You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good,  sweet  sir :  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir.  I 
have  a  kinsman  not  jiast  three  quarters  of  a  mile  hence, 
unto  whom  I  was  going :  I  shall  there  have  money,  or 
any  thing  I  want.  Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you : 
that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed  you? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  prince.  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the 
court. 

Ch.  His  vices,  you  would  say:  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make  it 
stay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices  I  woiUd  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man  well : 
he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a  process- 
server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile 
where  my  land  and  living  lies ;  and,  having  flown  over 
many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue : 
some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  I  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut,  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he :  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Ch.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  aU  Bohemia :  if 
you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have  run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter :  I 
am  false  of  heart  that  way,  and  that  he  knew,  I  warrant 
him. 

Ch.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was :  I  can  stand, 
and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  pace 
softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 
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Ch.  Then  fare  thee  well.  I  must  go  buy  spices  for 
our  sheeMheariiig.  [^Exit  Cloum, 

AuL  Prosper  yoii,  sweet  sir! — Your  purse  is  not 
hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  I'll  be  with 
you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too.  If  I  make  not  this 
cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove  sheep, 
let  me  be  enrolled,  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of 
virtue ! 


Jog  on,  jog  on^  the  foot-path  wag^ 
And  merrilg  hent  the  itile-a : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 


lExit. 


SCENE  III.>-The  Same.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo,  These,  your  unusual  weeds,  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This,  your  sheep-shearing, 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on*t. 

Per.  Sure,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O !  pardon,  that  I  name  them  :  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Disgest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attir'd,  so  worn,  I  think, 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Fh.  1  bless  the  time, 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per,  Now,  Jove  afibrd  you  cause ! 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did.     O,  the  fates  ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo,  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humhlmg  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  hello w'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob *d  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  any  way  so  cnaste ;  since  my  desires 
Run  not  beK>re  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O !  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak — that  you  must  change  this 

purpose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast:  or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  girl ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  wiui  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are  coming : 


Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O,  lady  fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo,  diS' 
gttised;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  's  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come ;  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  \To  Pol.]  Sir,  welcome. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day : — [To  Cam.]  You're  wel- 
come, sir. — 
Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  I 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,— 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyflowers. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,— change  it  rather;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well,  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun, 
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And  with  him  rises  weeping :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  Uiink,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas! 

You*d  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  — -  Now,  my 

fair'st  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o*  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yours,  and  yours. 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing : — O  Proserpina  I 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  I  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one.     O !  these  I  lack. 
To  make  vou  garlands  of,  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o*er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on, 
Not  like  a  corse ;  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.   Come,  take  your  flowers. 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun-pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Fh.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  afiairs, 
To  sing  them  too.     When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so, 
.  And  own  no  other  function :  each  your  doing, 
I  So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles ! 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  tne  true  blood,  which  peeps  so  fairly  through  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd, 
Witn  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Fh.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't. — But,  come ;  our  aance,  I  pray. 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

PoL  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  says, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something, 

That  wakes  her  blood  : — look  on't.  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

do.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  garlick, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time— 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word :  we  stand  upon  our  man- 
ners.— 


Come,  strike  up.  [itftmc. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Shepherdt  and  Shepherdesees. 
Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swam  is  this, 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Skep.  They  call  him  Doricles,  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  breeding ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it : 
He  looks  like  sooth.    He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter : 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose, 
Who  loves  another  best 
PoL  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing,  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent     If  young  Doricles 
Do  liffht  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Whicn  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  O  roaster !  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you.  He 
sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  tell  money ;  he 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  come  in. 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  doleful  mat- 
ter, merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all  sizes : 
no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.  He 
has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids;  so  without 
bawdry,  which  is  stranee ;  with  such  delicate  burdens 
of  "dildos"  and  "fadings,"  "jump  her  and  thump 
her;"  and  where  some  stretch'd-mouth'd  rascal  would, 
as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  jape  in 
the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer,  "  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man ;"  puts  him  off,  slights  him 
with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 
Pol.  This  IS  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable-con- 
ceited fellow.     Has  he  any  embroided  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rain- 
bow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can 
learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  the 
gpross;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns:  why,  he 
sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses.  You 
would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants 
to  the  sleeve-band,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on't 
Clo,  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in,  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous  words 
in's  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more  in 
them  than  you'd  think,  sister. 
Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 
Enter  Autoltcus,  singing, 
Lawn^  as  white  a»  driven  enow  ; 
Cyprus^  black  a»  e*er  wae  crow  ; 
OhveSf  at  eweet  at  damatk  rotet; 
Matkt  for  facets  and  for  notet; 
BugUiracelety  necklace  amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady't  chamber: 
Golden  quoift,  and  ttomachert, 
For  my  ladt  to  give  their  deart; 
Pint  and  poking-ttickt  oftteel^ 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel: 
Come,  buy  of  me^  come ;  come  buy^  come  buy; 
Buy,  ladty  or  else  your  lattet  cry : 
Come,  buy. 
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Clo,  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  tbou  should'st 
take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthrall'd  as  I  am,  it 
will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast,  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  yon  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  Han. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may 
be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear  their 
faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are 
going  to  bed,  or  kiln*hole,  to  whisper  off  these  secrets, 
but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ? 
Tis  well  they  are  whispering.  Charm  your  tongues, 
and  not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozened  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

jiut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore,  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Ch.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing  here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print 
o -life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut,  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders' 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

AuL  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor,  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer  I 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter,  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present    Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lav  it  by:  and  let's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  appeared 
upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  bal- 
lad against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought 
she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for 
she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her. 
The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices*  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too :  another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of,  "Two  maids  wooing  a  man."  There's 
scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it:  'tis  in  re- 
quest, I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou'It  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  m^  part ;  you  must  uiow,  'tis  my 
oc9upation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONO. 

Aut.    Oet  you  heneet  for  I  mutt  yo, 
Whither  fits  not  you  to  know. 
Dor.     WJUther  ? 
Mop.  0!  whither? 


Dor.    Whither  ? 

Mop.  It  becomes  thy  oathfuU  weli^ 

Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  telL 
Dor.    Me  too :  let  me  go  tluther. 

Mop.  Or  thou  go^st  to  the  grange,  or  mitt: 
Dor.    If  to  either,  thou  dost  HL 
Aut    Neither. 
Dor.     Whaty  neither  f 
Aut    Neither. 

Dor.    Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  he; 
Mop.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me : 
*  Then,  whither  go'st  f  say,  whither  f 

do.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves. 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and  well 
not  trouble  them :  come,  bring  away  thy  pack  after 
me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both.  Pedler,  let's 
have  the  first  choice. — Follow  me,  girls. 

{^Exeunt  Clown,  Dorcas,  and  Mopsa, 

Aut,  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  [Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape, 

Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  oearni  ? 

Any  siik,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new' St,  and  finest,  finest  wear-af 

Come  to  the  pealer; 

Money's  a  medler, 
That  doth  utter  aU  men's  ware-^s. 

[Emt  efter  tkem. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  she]>- 
herds,  three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair :  they  call  themselves 
saltters ;  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say 
is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't ; 
but  Uiey  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too 
rough  for  some,  that  know  little  but  bowling)  it  will 
please  plentifully. 

Shep,  Away!  well  none  on't:  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
you. 

Pol,  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us.  Pray,  let's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv,  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 
hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  of  the 
three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating.  Since  these  good  men 
are  pleased,  let  them  come  in :  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [ExU, 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Twelve  Rustics  habited  uke 
Satyrs,     They  dance,  and  then  exeunt, 

PoL  O  father!   you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.— 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them.— 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.  How  now,  fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handled  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo,  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are. 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
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Up  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already, 

But  not  deliver'd. — O !  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 

Hath  sometimes  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand, 

As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 

Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow,  that's  bolted 

By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o*er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you  out. — 
But,  to  your  protestation  :  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo,  Do,  and  be  witness  to't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That  were  I  crown 'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
Tliat  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  sense,  and  knowledge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love :  for  her  employ  them  all, 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands ;  a  bargain : — 

[^Joining  their  haneU. 
And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to't. 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O!  that  must  be 

r  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on ; 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you. 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo.  I  have ;  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.    Pray  you,  once  more : 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?   Can  he  speak?   hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispose  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again,  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish? 

FTo.  No,  good  sir : 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Tlian  most  have  of  bis  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial.     Reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father,  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  *tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 


My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol,  Let  him  know't. 

Fh.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son :  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not — 

Mark  our  contract 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[^Discovering  himtelf. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call :  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged.    Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheep-hook ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with — 

Per.  O,  my  heart  I 

PoL  I'll  have  thy  beauty  scratch'd  with  briars,  and 
made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off: — mark  thou  my  words. 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — ^Thou,  churl,  for  this  time. 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,  enchantment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee, — ^if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to't  [Exit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone  I 

I  was  not  much  afeard  r  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

iTo  Florizel. 
eseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine. 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father? 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir  I 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now, 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust— O  cursed  wi-etch ! 

[To  Perdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  would'st  adven- 
ture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone !  undone  I 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [ExU. 

FU>.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delay 'd, 
But  nothing  alter 'd.     What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 
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Cam,  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  (wnich,  1  do  guess, 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him)  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sieht  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be  thus? 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then, 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within. — Lift  up  thy  looks : — 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father;  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Fh.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow  : 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean 'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.     Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honoured  friend. 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know, 
And  so  deliver.— I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord ! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.— 

[ToCamillo.]  I'll  hear  you  by  and  by.  IThey  talk  apart. 

Cam.  He's  irremovable ; 

Resolv'd  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour, 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  serious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  \^Going. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think, 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo,  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd  :  it  is  my  father's  music. 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd,  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  througn  him,  what's  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction. 


(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress;  (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend,  your  ruin)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done. 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet; 

But  as  th'  un though t-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows.     If  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes : 
She-  shall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth ;  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess ;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness :  th'  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king,  your  father, 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down  : 
'ilie  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say,  that  he  shall  not  perceive, 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there. 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you. 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  ofiice,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  vou'll  be  loth  to  be.    Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
Whose  fresh  complexion,  and  whose  heart  together, 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true : 

I  think,  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seven  years, 
Be  born  another  such. 

Fh.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  birth. 

Cam.  1  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 
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She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Ptr,  Tour  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

rU  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo,  My  prettiest  Perdita. — 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me, 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnished  like  Bohemia's  son, 
Nor  shall  appear't  in  Sicily — 

Cam,  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  tins.    I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  true.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,— >one  word* 

{They  talk  apart. 
Enter  Autoltcus. 

jiut.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust,  his 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  I  I  have  sold 
all  my  trumpery :  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband, 
glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape, 
glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack 
from  fasting :  they  thronged  who  should  buy  first ;  as  if 
my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  bene- 
diction  to  the  buyer :  by  which  means,  1  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture,  and  what  I  saw,  to  my  good 
use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants  but  some- 
thing to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till 
he  had  both  tune  and  words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest 
of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in 
ears :  you  might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  sense- 
less ;  'twas  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I 
would  have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains :  no 
hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring 
the  nothing  of  it ;  so  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I 
picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses,  and  had 
not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoo-bub  against  his 
daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs 
from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole 
army. 

[Camillo,  Florizbl,  and  Perdita,  come  forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo,  And  those  that  you'll  procure  from  king  Leon- 
tes? 

Cam,  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per,  Happy  be  you! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair.  « 

Cam,  Whom  have  we  here  ?—    {Seeing  Autoltcus. 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

jiut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, — why  hanging. 

Cam,  How  now,  good  fellow  !  Why  shakest  thou 
so  ?   Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam,  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal  that 
from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty,  we  must 
make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease  thee  instantly, 
(thou  must  think,  there's  a  necessity  in't)  and  change 
garments  with  this  gentieroan.  Though  the  penny- 
worth on  his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there's 
some  boot.  [Givina  money, 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — [Anae,']  I  know  ye 
well  enough. 

Cam,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  dispatch :  the  gentieman  is  half 
flayed  already. 

Aut,  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir?— [^mc^^.]  I  smell  the 
trick  of  it. 


Fto,  Dispatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut,  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it 

Cam,  Unbuckle,  unbucUe.^ 

[Flo.  and  Autol.  exchange  garmenU, 
Fortunate  mistress,  (let  my  prophecy 
Ck>me  home  to  you !)  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantie  you,  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming,  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  ever)  to  ship-board 
Get  undescried. 

Per,  1  see,  the  play  so  lies. 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam,  No  remedy.— 

Have  you  done  there  t 

Flo,  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. — 

{Gives  it  to  Perdita. 
Come,  lady,  come.— Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut,  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo,  O  Perdita !  what  have  we  twain  forgot? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [7!&«y  talk  apart^ 

Cam,  What  I  do  next  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail. 
To  force  him  after :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo,  Fortune  speed  us  I— 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam,  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

{Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut,  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it.  To  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  neces^ 
sary  for  a  cut-purse  :  a  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to 
smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see,  this  Is  the 
time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive.  What  an  ex- 
change had  this  been  without  boot  I  what  a  boot  is 
here  with  this  exchange  !  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  tiling  extempore. 
The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing 
away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I 
thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king 
withal,  I  would  not  do't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery 
to  conceal  it,  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  pro- 
fession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd, 
Aside,  aside : — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging, 
yields  a  carefid  man  work. 

CU),  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now !  There  is 
no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  changeling, 
and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep,  Go  to,  then. 

Clo,  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king ;  and  so 
your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him. 
Show  those  things  you  found  about  ner ;  those  secret 
things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her.  This  being  done, 
let  the  law  go  whistie ;  I  warrant  you. 

Shep,  I  will  tell  the  king  aU,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest  man, 
neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to  make 
me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo,  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthest  off  you 
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could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  jromr  blood  had  b«en 
the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce, 

Aut.  {^Atiae.']  Very  wisely,  puppies  I 

Skep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king :  there  it  that  in  this 
firdel  will  make  him  ffcratph  his  beard. 

AiU,  {^Aside,!  I  know  not  what  impediment  this 
complaint  may  pe  to  the  flight  of  my  ma«t«r» 

Clo,  Pray  heartily  h?  be  at  palace. 

Au^.  lAiide.'}  Though  I  vn  not  naturally  honest, 
I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance : — ^let  me  pocket  up  my 
pedler's  excrement — [Takt*  off  hit  fvAu  htwtd^  How 
now,  rustics  I  whither  are  you  hound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aui^  Your  anhirs  Uiere?  frhatf  with  whoni?  the 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling, ! 
your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,  breeding.  And  , 
any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known  discover. 

CAi.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut,  A  lie :  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  I^t  me  have 
no  lying :  it  becomes  none  hut  tradesmen,  and  they 
pften  give  us  soldiers  the  lie ;  but  we  pay  them  for  it 
with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  eteel  \  tiierefore,  they 
do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo,  Your  worship  had  like  to  hava  given  us  one,  if 
you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

Shep,  Are  vpu  a  courtier,  an't  like  yoU}  sir? 

AtU,  Whether  it  like  nie,  or  nq,  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  thase  enfoldings? 
hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court?  re- 
ceives not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  me  ?  reflect  I  not 
on  thy  baseness  court-contempt  ?  Think 'st  thou,  for 
that  I  insinuate,  or  touze  from  thee  thy  business,  I  am 
therefore  no  cpurtier  ?  I  am  courtier,  cap-a-pie ;  and 
one  that  will  either  push  on,  or  pluck  back  thy  business 
there  s  whereupon,  t  command  thee  to  opei)  thy  affiur. 

Shep,  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

AvA,  What  advocate  bast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an't  like  you. 

CAi.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant :  say, 
you  have  none. 

Shep,  None,  sir :  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock,  nor  hen, 

AiU,  How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men  1 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  arei 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

CUi.  This  cannot  but  be  a  great  courtier. 

Sktp.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
handsomely. 

C/q.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical: a  great  man,  111  warrant;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Aui,  The  fardel  there?  what's  i'  the  fardel  ?  Where- 
fore that  box  ? 

Skep,  Sir,  there  lie  such  secrets  in  this  fardel,  and 
box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the 
speech  of  him. 

Aut,  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Skep.  Why,  sir  ? 

A^,  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace:  he  is  gone  aboard 
a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  himself:  for, 
if  thou  he  st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou  must  know, 
the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Sktp,  So  'tis  said,  sir ;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut,  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel, 
will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 
Ck>,  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter,  but  those  that  are  ger- 


mane to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  come 
under  the  hangman  :  which,  though  it  be  great  pity, 
yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a 
ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  bi^  daughter  come  into 
grace  \  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned  ;  but  that  death 
IS  too  soft  for  him,  say  I.  Draw  our  throne  into  a 
sheep-cote  ?  all  deaths  are  top  few,  the  sharpest  too 
easy. 

do.  Has  t^ie  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut.  He  h(is  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive,  then, 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest ;  there  standf  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dead ;  then  recovered  again  with  aqu»-vit8»,  or  some 
other  hpt-infusion ;  theui  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the 
hpttest  day  prognpsticaticn  prpclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick-wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward 
eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies 
blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
ofiences  being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me,  (for  you  seem  to 
be  honest  plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  king? 
being  something  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you  where 
he  is  aboard,  tender  vour  persons  to  his  presence, 
whisper  him  in  your  behalfs;  and,  if  it  be  in  man, 
hesiaes  the  king,  to  effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall 
do  it 

Clo,  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close  with 
him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be  a  stuh- 
bom  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold. 
Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his 
hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  stoned,  and 
flayed  alive  I 

SKep,  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I'll  make  it  as  much 
more,  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till  I  bring 
it  you. 

Aut,  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Skep,  Ay,  sir. 

Aut,  Well,  give  me  the  moiety. — Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business  ? 

Clo,  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aut,  O !  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son : 
hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo,  Comfort,  good  comfort  I  We  musi  to  the  king, 
and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know,  'tis  none 
of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister ;  we  are  ffone  else. 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when 
the  business  is  performed ;  and  remain,  as  he  says, 
your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut,  I  will  trust  YOU.  Walk  before  toward  the  sea- 
side :  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo,  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  m  I  may  say ; 
even  blessed. 

Skep,  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us.  He  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  \Exeunt  Skepkerd  amd  Clown, 

Aut,  If  I  bad  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me :  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion — gold,  and  a 
means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  luck  to  my  advancement  ? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him 
nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  offi- 
cious; for  I  am  proof  against  that  title,  and  what 
shame  else  belongs  to't.  To  him  I  will  present  them : 
there  may  be  matter  in  it.  [_Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — Sicilia.  A  Room  in  tlie  Palace  of  Leonies. 

Enier  Lbontbs,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  and 

Others, 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  yon  make, 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespaat.    At  the  last. 
Do,  ^  the  heavens  have  done,  foiget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroyed  the  sweet'st  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of:  true. 

Paul.  Too  true,  my  lord : 

If  one  by  one  vou  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  ahe  you  kiU*d 
Would  be  imparallerd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.    Kill'd! 

She  I  kill'd  ?  I  did  so ;  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did :  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  aa  in  my  thought.  Now,  good  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo*  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Ptml,  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion,  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ;  consider  little, 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kinsdooi,  and  devour 
Incertain  looker»-on.     What  were  more  holy. 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  ? 
What  holier  than,  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort,  and  for  future  good. 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  8  sweet  fellow  to*t? 

Paul,  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  goda 
Wilt  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  puiposes ; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle^ 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found?  which,  that  it  shall. 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  nerish  with  the  infant     Tis  your  counsel. 
My  ford  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose  against  their  wills.— Care  not  for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  hia  sueocasor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina,— 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour,— -O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel ! — then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes. 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  hpa,— - 


And  left  t&em 


Paul 
More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife :  one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and,  on  thia  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear)  soul-vez'd. 
Begin,  "And  why  to  met" 

Paul  Had  she  aueh  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon,  She  had ;  and  would  ineenae  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

PauL  1  should  so ; 

Were  I  the  ehost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  duU  part  in't 
You  chose  her?  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me,  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
Should  be,  "Remember  mine." 

Leon,  Stars,  stars ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals. — Fear  thou  no  wife; 
111  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

PauL  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon,  Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit  I 

PauL  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  hia  oath. 

Cleo,  You  tempt  him  over-mueh. 

Paul,  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  aa  ia  her  picture, 
AfiVont  his  eye. 

Cleo,  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul,  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marryr-if  you  wiU,  air, 
No  remedy,  but  you  wiU— -etve  m«  the  office 
To  choose  yon  a  queen.    She  ahall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  wali'd  your  first  queen*s  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon,  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath : 
Never  till  then. 

Enier  a  GeniUman, 

Gent,  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florise), 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  deaires  accesa 
To  your  bigh  presence. 

Leon,  What !  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  fhther's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  teUa  ua 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fVam'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.    What  train  f 

GenL  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon,  Hia  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent,  Ar ;  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione  I 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grace 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme— ^he  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd ; — thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once :  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam : 

u2  . 
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The  one  I  have  almost  forgot,  (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain 'd  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  did  follow. 

PauL  How !  not  women  f 

Gent,  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself^  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  'tis  strange, 

[^Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman, 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul,  Had  our  Prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  cease  I  thou  know*st, 
He  dies  to  nie  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfumitth  me  of  reason. — They  are  come.— 
Reenter  Cleomenes,  toUh  Florizel,  Perdita,  and 

Others, 
Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince. 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you.     Were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform 'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome  I 
And  your  fair  princess,  eoddess  1^0,  alas  I 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  nave  stood,  begetting  wonder  as. 
You,  gracious  couple,  do.     And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch 'd  Sipilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother;  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his  - 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you,  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  sav  so)  more  thau  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon,  O,  my  brother ! 

Good  gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me  ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness. — Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  th'  earth.     And  hath  he,  too, 
Expos*d  thu  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  leM 
Th'  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo,  Good,  my  lord, 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble,  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo,  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,  whose 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaim 'd  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  cross'd, 
"To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me. 


For  visiting  your  highness.     My  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd, 
Wlio  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify. 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon,  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  I     You  have  a  noble  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman,  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin ; 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father's  bless'd 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord, 

Lord,  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me ; 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia?  speak* 

Lord,  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
I  speak  amazedly,  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.    To  your  court 
Wiiiles  he  was  hastening  (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having;  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  pnnce. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  hetray'd  me. 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord,  Lay't  so  to  his  charge : 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon,  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord,  Camillo,  sir :  I  spake  with  him,  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak  : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per,  O,  my  poor  father  !— 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon,  You  are  married? 

Flo,  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo,  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon,  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's  speed, 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Fh,  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — Beseech  you,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now ;  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
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Step  forth  mine  advocate  :  at  your  request, 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  precious  mi»- 
tress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

PauL  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon,  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.— But  your  petition 

iTo  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanswered.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him.     Therefore,  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.     Come,  good  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman, 

Aut,  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  rela- 
tion? 

1  Qent,  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard 
the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it : 
whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we  were  all  com- 
manded out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this,  me  thought  I 
heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the  child. 

Aut,  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent,  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business ; 
but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  King,  and  Camillo, 
were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they  seemed  almost, 
with  stanng  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their 
eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language 
in  their  very  gesture ;  they  looked,  as  they  had  heard 
of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed.  A  notable 
passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say, 
if  the  importance  were  joy,  or  sorrow,  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman, 
Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  haply,  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  7 

2  Gent,  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is  ful- 
fiUed ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman, 
Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward :  he  can  deliver 
you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  This  news,  which  is 
called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it 
is  in  strong  suspicion.     Has  the  king  found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent,  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you'll  swear  you 
see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of 
aueen  Hermione ; — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it ; — 
the  letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it,  which  they 
know  to  be  his  character ; — the  majesty  of  the  creature, 
in  resemblance  of  the  mother ; — the  afiection  of  noble- 
ness, which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding,  and  many 
other  evidences,  proclaim  her  with  all  certainty  to  be 
the  king's  daughter.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the 
two  kings? 

2  Gent,  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to 
be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you  have 
beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such  manner, 
that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for 
their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting  up  of 
eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenance  of  such 


distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment, 
not  by  favour.  Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of 
himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if  tnat  joy 
were  now  become  a  loss,  cries,  "  O,  thy  mother,  thy 
mother !"  then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  em- 
braces his  son-in-law ;  then  again  worries  he  his 
daughter  with  clipping  her :  now  he  thanks  the  old 
shepherd,  which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-beaten 
conduit  of  many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such 
another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and 
undoes  description  to  show  it 

2  Gent,  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  that 
carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have  matter 
to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear 
open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this  avou- 
ches the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not  only  his  innocence 
(which  seems  much)  to  justify  him,  but  a  handkerchief, 
and  rings  of  his* that  Paulina  knows. 

1  Gent,  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  followers  ? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their  master's 
death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd  :  so  that  all  the 
instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the  child,  were  even 
then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But,  O !  the  noble  com- 
bat, that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina! 
She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  she 
lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in 
embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that 
she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing  her. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audi- 
ence of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  igiv  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  though 
not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's 
death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came  to't,  heavily 
confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king)  how  attentive- 
ness  wounded  his  daughter;  till,  from  one  sien  of 
dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  alas !  I  would  fain 
say,  bleed  tears,  for,  I  am  sure,  my  heart  wept  blood. 
Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour ;  some 
swooned,  all  sorrowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have 
seen  it,  the  woe  had  been  universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3  Gent.  No :  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by  that 
rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano;  wno,  had  he  himself 
eternity  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work,  would 
beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her 
ape :  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione, 
that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and  stand  in 
hope  of  answer.  Thither  with  all  greediness  of  afifec- 
tion,  are  they  gone,  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  GerU.  I  thought,  she  had  some  great  matter  there 
in  hand,  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed 
house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece 
the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  benefit 
of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace  will 
be  bom :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge.    Let's  along.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  sou  aboard  the  prince ;  told  him 
I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what ; 
but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, (so  he  then  took  her  to  be)  who  began  to  be  much 
sea-sick,  and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather 
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continuing,  thii  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But 
'tis  all  one  to  me ;  for  had  I  been  the  finder  out  of 
this  secret,  it  would  not  haye  relished  among  my  other 
discredits. 

£nter  Shepherd  and  Clownf  m  new  apparel. 
Here   come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep,  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children ;  hut 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

CIq,  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
bom :  see  you  these  clothes  7  say,  you  see  them  not, 
and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bora  :  you  were  best 
say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bora.  Give  me  the 
lie,  do,  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  bora. 

Aui,  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gendeman  bom. 

Clo,  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Shep,  And  so  have  I,  boy.  ' 

do.  So  you  have ; — but  I  was  a  gentleman  bom 
before  my  father,  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by  the 
hand,  ana  called  me,  brother ;  and  then  the  two  kings 
called  my  father,  brother ;  and  then  the  prince,  my 
brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sister,  called  my  father, 
father ;  and  so  we  wept ;  and  there  was  the  first  gen- 
tleman-like tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep,  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo,  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so  pr^ 
posterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

Shep,  Pr'ythee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen.  , 

Ch,  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  t 

AuL  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo,  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to^the  prince, 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bonemia. 

Shep,  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it 

Clo,  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  f  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  111  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo,  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  trae  gentleman  may 
swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend : — And  Fll  swear 
to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know,  thou  art  no 
taU  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk ; 
but  I'll  swear  it,  and  I  would  thou  would'st  be  a  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut,  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo,  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  :  if  I  do 
not  wonder  how  uiou  darest  venture  to  be  drank,  not 
being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. — [Trumpete,']  Hark  I 
the  khugs  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to 
see  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us :  we'll  be 
thy  good  masters.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Chapel  in  Paulina's 

House. 

Enter  Leontbs,  Polixbnes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Leon,  O I  mve  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

PauL  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well.     All  my  services, 
You  have  paid  home ;  but  that  you  have  vouchsaf 'd. 
With  your  crown 'd  brother,  and  these  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  yuur  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 


Leon.  O  Paulina  I 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.    But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities,  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul,  As  she  liv'd  peerless. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart     But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death :  behold  i  and  say,  'tis  welL 

[Paulina  undraws  a  eurtam,  and  discovers  a  statue. 
Musk  plafing.-^A  pause, 
I  like  your  silence :  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder ;  but  yet  speak : — ^first  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  7 

Leon,  Her  natural  posture. — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione ;  or,  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace.-— But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

PoL  O I  not  by  much. 

PauL  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellenee ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon,  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O I  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  I  woo'd  her. 
I  am  asham'd :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it?-^0,  royal  piece! 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per,  And  give  me  leave. 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that  [Kneekng, 

I  kneel,  and  thus  implore  her  blessing.-^Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul,  O,  patience  I 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol,  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  ofS  so  much  grief  fh>m  you,  aa  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

PauL  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  simie  is  mine) 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it  LQf^*  ^  draw, 

Leon,  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paid,  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on't,  lest  your  fieuicy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be  \ 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks,  already 
I  am  but  dead,  stone  looking  upon  stone.— > 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath 'd,  and  that  those  veins 
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Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

PoL  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't. 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paul.  ril  draw  the  curtain. 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 

IQffers  again  to  draw. 
He*11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O,  sweet  Paulina ! 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together : 
No  settled  senses  of  the  worla  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let  't  alone. 

PauL  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  yoil;  but 
I  could  afflict  you  farther. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulidai 

For  this  affliction  has  a  tilste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear.     ^S^e  eiayi  Mm, 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  cuttaiii  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  eonld  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

PauL  ^  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand ;  but  then  you'll  think, 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  doi 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

PauL  It  is  requir'd, 

You  do  awake  your  faith.    Then,  all  stand  stiU. 
On^  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about ;  let  them  depart 

Leon.  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

PauL  Music  awake  her.    Strike ! — •    {^Aftuic. 

'Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
ril  fill  ydur  grave  up :  stir;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stirs. 

[HsRMioNB  descends  slowly  from  ihepedesioL 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again,  for  then 


You  kill  her  double.    Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  age. 
Is  she  become  me  suitor  ? 

Leon.  O I  she's  warm.     lEmbracmg  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

P<d,  She  embraces  him. 

Cam,  She  banes  about  his  neck. 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay ;  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd. 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

PauL  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not    Mark  a  little  while.— 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam :  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  goold  lady, 
Our  rerdita  is  found.-    fPERDiTA  kneels  to  HBaiiioNE. 

Her.  Yon  gods,  look  dowtl, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  gtaces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head !— 'Tell  me,  mitife  dwn, 
Where  hast  thou  beetipreserv'd?  where  liv'd?  how  found 
Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, 
Knovring  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  beiAg,  have  pretert'd 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Patd,  There's  time  endugh  fot  that, 

Lest  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leoti.  O  peace,  Paulina  I 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  toy  consent^ 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.    Thou  hast  found  mine ; 
But  how  is  to  be  questioned,  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  gnlve :  I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  1  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husbattd.-^Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  hand,  whose  worth,  and  honesty. 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  Justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.— Let's  from  this  plactf.— 
What ! — Look  upon  my  brother : — ^both  your  pardctos, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill-suspicion. — ^This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  uUtd  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina, 
Lead  US  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisutely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  firtft 
We  were  dissever'd.    Hastily  lead  away.       {Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Salisbury,  and  Othert,  with  Chatillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us  ? 

Chat  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrow 'd  majesty,  of  England  here. 

EU.  A  strange  beginning ! — borrow'd  majesty  t 

K,  John,  Silence,  good  mother :  hear  the  emoassy. 

Chai^  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Gefirey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawfiil  claim 
To  thb  fair  island,  and  the  territories. 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

A.  John,  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat,  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.John,  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment:  so  answer  France. 

Chat,  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth, 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K,  John,  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  wiU  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sudden  presa^fe  of  your  own  decay .-^ 
An  honourable  coAduct  let  him  have : 


Pembroke,  look  to*t    Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

EU,  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K,  John,  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right  for  us. 

EU,  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  your 
right, 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear. 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 
Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispere 

Essex. 

Euex,  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
Ihat  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John,  Let  them  approach.^-  [Exit  Sheriff, 

Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 
Re-enter  Sheriff,  witii  Robert  Faulconbridoe,  and 

Philip,  hie  bastard  Brother, , 
This  expedition's  charge.— What  men  are  you? 

Bast,  Your  faithful  subject  I ;  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honouivgiving  hand 
Of  Cceur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John,  What  art  thou? 

Mob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge. 

K,  John,  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 
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Bast,  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king ; 
That  is  well  known,  and,  as  I  think,  one  fattier: 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o*er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

EU,  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  I  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

BoMt,  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  mv  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  I 

K.  John,  A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,  being  younger 
bom, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  1) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 
O !  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John,  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us 
here! 

EH,  He  hath  a  trick  of  C<su]>de-lion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  aifecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John,  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard.— Sirrah,  speak; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Bob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Tour  brother  did  employ  my  father  much. 

Bast,  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Bob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn 'd  at  my  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 
As  I  have  beard  my  father  speak  himself, 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
HiB  lands  to  me;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his : 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time.  ' 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K,  John,  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers, 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
lliat  marry  wives.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 


My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  hb,  refuse  him. — This  concludes,-* 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Bob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  chila  which  is  not  his? 

Bast,  Of  no  niore  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  1  think. 

EU,  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridge, 
And,  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land. 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

BaMt.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skii>8  stuff 'd ;  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  ''Look,  where  three-farthings 

•goes," 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  ofi*  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

EU,  1  like  thee  well.    Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my  chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear.-* 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

EU,  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Rot>ert*s  wife's  eldest  son. 

K,  John,   From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bearest 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great : 

\^Bast.  kneels  and  rises. 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Flantagenet. 

Bast,  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand: 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land.— 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got  sir  Robert  was  away. 

EU.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Baet.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  natch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.John.  Go,  Faulconbridge:  now  hast  thou  thy  desire; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire.— 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  Fiance,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee. 
For  thou  .wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  the  Bastard, 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was. 
But  many,  ah,  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : — 
"  Good  den,  sir  Richard." — **  God-a-mercy,  fellow ;" 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
'Tift  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller, 
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He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 

And  when  xny  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'di 

Why  then  I  ntck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 

My  picked  man  of  countries  * — '*  My  dear  air/ 

Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow  I  begin, 

"  I  shall  beseech  you  " — that  is  question  now ; 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book : — 

"  O  sir,"  says  answer^  **  at  your  best  command ; 

At  your  employment;  at  your  service,  sir:" — 

<'  No,  sir,"  says  question,  "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyreneans,  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society, 

And  fits  a  mounting  spirit,  like  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastara  to  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ;  ' 

And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn. 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riddng  robes  t 

What  woman-post  is  this?  hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbrxdob  and  James  Gurnet. 
O  me !  it  is  my  mother. — How  now,  good  lady ! 
What  brings  vou  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

LadffF.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother?  where  is  he, 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  7 

BoMt,  My  brother  Robert?  old  sur  Robert's  son! 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

LadjfF.  Sir  Robert's  son !  Ay,  thou  unreverend  boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scorn 'st  thou  at  sir  Robert? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Batt.  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile? 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast,  Philip  ? — sparrow ! —James, 

There's  toys  abroad :  anon  1*11  tell  thee  more. 

lExit  Gurnet. 
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Madam^  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's 

Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 

Upon  Good-Fridar,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast 

Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confessi 

Could  not  get  me ;  sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 

We  know  hu  handy-work. — Therefore,  good  mother, 

To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Liukf  F,  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother^  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.    Knight,  knight,   good  mother,  —  Basiliaco- 
like. 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder* 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  fiither : 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  who  was  it,  mother? 

Laay  F,  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge? 

Bast,  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil.  | 

Lady  F,  Kine  Ricnard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  father.  ' 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed.— 
Heaven  I  Jay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge. 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bait,  Now,  bv  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again« 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  fotty : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, 
Subjected  tribute  to  conunaiiding  love, 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father. 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  'twas  not 

lEMevnt. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I.— France.     Before  the  Walls  of  Angiers. 

EnteVf  on  one  side^  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces  ;  on  the  other ^  Philip,  King  of  France^  and 
Forces;  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Attendants, 

Lew,  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria^—- 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  bloody 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John  : 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

ArUi,  God  shall  foreive  you  Cceur-de-lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  his  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 


I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstrained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew,  A  noble  boy  !    Who  would  not  do  thee  right?  . 

Aust,  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss. 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  uaia. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const,  O!  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
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To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  loye. 

jiuit.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  tbein,  that  lilt  their 
fwords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Pku  Well  then,  to  work.    Our  cannon  shall  be 
bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town  :-*^ 
Call  for  our  chiefeit  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 
Well  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blbod, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

ComL  Stav  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadyis  d  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indiscreetly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K,  PhL  A  wonder,  lady  1 — lo,  upon  thy  wish| 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arrived.—* 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  ^ntle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat,  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms :  the  adverse  windi, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  hare  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town ; 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
As  At^  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased, 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land : 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  yoluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  nerce  dragons'  spleens, 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  nomes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  maKe  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er,' 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  oflfence  ana  scath  in  Christendom. 

[DrumikMrd, 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cats  ofi'more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K,  Phi,  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Au»t,  Biy  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence. 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then ;  we  are  prepared. 
EnUr  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Batt&fdf 
Peicbrokb,  and  Forces. 

jr.  John,  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Whiles  we,  Qod's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  PhL  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  retnm 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
With  burden  of  our  annour  here  we  sweat 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  her  lawful  king. 
Cut  ofi*  the  sequence  of  posterity. 


Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  yirtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 

^Pointing  to  Aethub. 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Gefirey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shan  draw  this  brief  mto  as  huge  a  volume* 
That  Gefirey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom. 
And  this  his  son :  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Gefirey 's.    In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 

K.  John,  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commis- 
sion, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K,  Phi,  From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy ; 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it 

K,  John,  Alack  I  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  PhL  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

EU,  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Cofif^.  Let  me  make  answer :«— thy  usurping  son. 

EIL  Out,  insolent  I  thy  bastard  shall  be  king. 
That  thou  mav'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  I 

Const,  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !    By  my  soul,  I  think, 
Hb  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

EU,  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy  father. 

Const,  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would  blot 
thee. 

Aust,'  Peace  I 

Bast,  Hear  the  crier. 

Anst,  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast,  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  vrith  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  nide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  bare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
Ill  smoke  your  skin-coat,  and  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to't;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch,  O !  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

Bast,  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass.-— 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust,  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K,  Phi,  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight 

Lew*  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference- 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine^ 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resien  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms? 

K,  John,  lay  life  as  soon :  I  do  defy  thee,  France. — 
Arthur  of  Bretaffne,  yield  thee  to  ray  hand. 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I'll  give  thee  more, 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

EiL  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 
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Conit.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  erandam  wiU 
Give  It  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth,  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :   [  Weeping, 
J  am  not  worth  thin  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

EU,  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Contt,  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  or  no! 
His  grandam 's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  shall  heaven  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you.  • 

EU.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer :  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy,  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  on  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John,  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Contt.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her,  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague  her  sin :  his  injury 
Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
All  punish 'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her ! 

EU.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const,  Ay,  who  doubts  that?  a  will !  a  wicked  will; 
A  woman's  will :  a  canker'd  grandam 's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate. 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.—- 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers :  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls. 

at.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls? 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Anglers,  and  my  loving  subiects, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.  John,  For  our  ad  vantage ;  therefore,  hear  us  first, — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march 'd  to  your  endamagement: 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Come  'fore  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  kmg, 
Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march, 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten 'd  cheeks, 


Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  nre, 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  u»  in,  your  krag ;  whose  laboured  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

JIT.  PAJ.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  yow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  farther  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  nim  that  owes  it,  namely,  this  yoimg  prince ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  ofience  seal'd  up : 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  tb'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  yoiu:  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  profier'd  oflfer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us ;  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it. 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

at.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  subjects : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

Cit,  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,-— 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else.  [^Aside. 

K,  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods  as  those, — 

Bast.  Some  bastards,  too.  {Aside, 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  claim. 

Cit.  Til\  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest, 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sins  of  all  those  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.PhL  Amen,  Amen. — Mount,  chevaliers !  to  arms! 

Bast.  St  Geoi*ge,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er 
since. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence !  [To  Austria.]  Sirrah,  were  I 

at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide,  i 
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And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

JmU  Peace !  no  more. 

Bast.  O !  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

K.  John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

BmU  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 

K,  Phi.  It  shall  be  so ; — [To  Lewis.]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God  and  our  right ! 

[Exettnt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions  ;  then  a  Retreat.    Enter  a 
French  Herald,  with  trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth, 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  ciancing  banners  of  the  rrench, 
Wno  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display 'd, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 
Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells : 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march 'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  remov'd  by  any  stafi*of  France : 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands. 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.  Hercuds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer 'd  blows; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 

power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 
Enter,  at  one  side,  King  John,  with  his  power,  Elinor, 

Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the  other,  King  Philip, 

Lewis,  Austria,  and  forces. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  bhiod  to  cast 
away? 
Sav,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  waters  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of  blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  thb  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 


Bast.  Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire. 
O !  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potent,  fire-ykiudled  spirits  I 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England  who's  your  king? 

CU,  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know  the  king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  procession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 
Kings  of  our  fear;  until  our  fear,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout 
you,  kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  aeath. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutiiies  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charg'd  to  the  mouths. 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl 'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades. 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point; 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers, 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground. 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it? 

Bast.  An  if  Uiou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrone'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so.— Say,  where  will  you  assault. 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O,  prudent  discipline !  From  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  m  each  other's  mouth.  [Aside. 
I'll  stir  them  to  it.— Come,  away,  away ! 

Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to  stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 
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Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  livei  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K,  John,  Speak  on,  with  favour :  we  are  bent  to  hear. 
at.  That  daughter  there  of  SpaiA,  the  lady  Blanch, 
Is  niece  to  England :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  eo  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  t 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she  ( 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join» 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shsUl  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion :  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptoiy, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

BoMt,  Here*s  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  smoke,  and  bonnee ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue : 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

EU,  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction ;  make  thia  match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough, 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shaU  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit 
I  see  a  yielding  m  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

CH.  Wliy  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

K,  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K,  John,  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 


Her  dowry  shall,  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Foictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea, 
(Except  thia  city  now  by  us  besieff'd) 
Find  bable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  worid. 
JT.PAi.  What  say'st  thou,  boy?  look  in  the  lady's  face. 
Lew,  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form*d  in  her  e3re. 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I've  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  behold  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[  WhUpera  with  Blancb. 
Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow. 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should  be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch,  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine : 
If  he  see  au^ht  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thmg  he  sees,  which  moves  liis  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  yoti, 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 

judge, 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 
K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  t    ¥^t  say 

you,  my  niece  ? 
Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 
K.  John,  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin :  can  you  lore 

this  lady  ? 
Lew,  Nay,  a^k  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love, 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K,John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin.-^ 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 
JK,  Phi.    It  likes  us  well.— Young  princes,  close 
your  hands.  [^Theyjoin  hands, 

Aust,  And  your  lipt  too ;  for,  I  am  well-assttc'd, 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 

K,  Phi,  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd.<~ 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  muclu 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 
Lew,  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness*  tent> 
K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  havi- 
made, 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure.-» 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow'd  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  carne^ 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way. 
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To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John,  "We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we'll  create  youne  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond,  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  ladjr  Constance : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlock 'd  for,  unprepared  pomp. 

lExeunt  ail  but  the  Bastard.--The  CUixem  retire 
from  the  ufoUi, 

BmL  Mad  world !  mad  kings  I  mad  composition  I 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  huckled  OQ, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  break-vowt  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men  maids,rTr 
Who  having  no  external  thine  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid, — cheats  tnc  poor  maid  of  that; 


That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,-— 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 

The  world,  who  of  itself  u  poised  well, 

Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent: 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all<changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aim, 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war, 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  no  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  j 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  wniles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail, 

And  say,  there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee,  [Ewt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

CouMt.  Gone  to  be  married?  gone  to  swear  a  peace? 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd !   Gone  to  be  friends? 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  provinces? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard : 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so. 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man : 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  puniah'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppress 'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  .vex'd  spirits,  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  1 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

SaL  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  fklae. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Con9t,  Q !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !     O,  boy  I  then  where  art  thou? 
France  friend  with  England !  what  becomes  of  me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 


This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal,  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Conit,  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth,  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const,   If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim, 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  unsightly  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Patch 'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.    But  fortune,  O I 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee : 
Sh'  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck 'd  on  Fraaee 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John  ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  !— • 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  ffone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  hound  to  under-bear. 

Sal,  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const,  Thou  may  'st,  thou  shalt :  I  will  not  go  with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  ereat  g^ef. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  mv  gnefs  so  great, 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
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Here  is  my  tlirone,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

IShe  sit*  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Battard,  Austria,  and  Attendants, 

K.Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter;  and  tbis  blessed  day, 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  tbis  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const,  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day !  [^Rising, 
What  hatb  tbis  day  deserv'd?  what  bath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross 'd : 
But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  tbis  day  made ; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn  d  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const,  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch 'd  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  anns  to  spill  mine  enemies^  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  ffrappline  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  faint  in  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  maae  up  tbis  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  petjur'd  kings  I 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  bu^  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  1 
Hear  me  I  O,  bear  me ! 

jiust.  Lady  Constance,  peace ! 

Const,  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O,  Ljrmoges !  O,  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
Thatbloody  spoil :  thouslave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party !     Tliou  cold-blooaed  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust,  0,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  I 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

jiust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

K.  John,  We  like  not  this :  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi,  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand,  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven. 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 


And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
Tbis,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innoceiiti  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

A.  John,  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
Biit  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  heaven,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K,  Phi,  Brother  or  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John,  Though  you,  and  aJl  the  kings  of  Christen- 
dom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out, 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pond,  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const,  O !  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 
Good  father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand,  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do  no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here. 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand,  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic. 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  bead. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli,  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const,  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent, 
And  by  disjoining  hands  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust,  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Aitst,  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs. 
Because — 

Bast,        Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John,  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal? 

Const,  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew,  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difference 
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Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch,  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Conai,  O  Lewis,  stand  fast!  the  devil  tempts  thee  here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  uptrimmed  bride. 

Blanch,  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Conat,  O !  if  thou  mnt  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  dea&  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  : 
O I  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down, 

K.  John,  The  Ling  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const,  O !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Autt.  Do  so,  king  Philip :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast,  Hang  nothing  but  a  calfs-skin,  most  sweet  lout. 

K,  Phi,  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pond.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ?  < 

K,Phu  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours. 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. 
No  longer  than  we  well  coidd  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  t^  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Plav  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven, 
Maae  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  eentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?    O I  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand,  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church. 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son, 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  caged  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath, 
>  Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  neaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
I  What  since  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  against  thyself, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  but  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 


And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is  to  mbtake  again :  though  indirect. 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum'd. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept. 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion, 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear 'st, 

And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth. 

Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 

To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 

Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 

But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 

And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 

Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 

Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make,    * 

Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know, 

The  peril  of  our  curses  lights  on  thee. 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 

But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Will'tnotbef 

Will  not  a  calfs-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms  I 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married? 
what  I  shsU  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying  tnimpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums. 
Clamours  of  nell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

0  husband,  hear  me !— ah,  alack !  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth !— even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms  [^Kneeling, 

Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O !  upon  my  knee,     [KneeUng, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  tne  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.  What  motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds, 
His  honour.    O !  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour. 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denoimce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

£.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need.-— England,  111  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.  O,  fair  return  of  banish 'd  majesty  I 

Eli.  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bast.   Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood :  fair  day,  adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand, 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
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Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play*d. 

Ztfv.  Lady,  with  me ;  witii  me  thy  fortune  lieft. 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  fiyes,  there  my  life 

dies. 
X.  John,  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together.-^ 

lExit  Battard, 
France,  I  am  bum*d  up  with  inflaming  wrath; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood  of  France. 
JT.  PhL  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  ihoa 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire« 
Look  to  thyself:  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K,  John.  No  more  than  he  tnat  threats.— ^To  arms 
let's  hie!  lExetmt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Plains  near  Angiers. 

AlarunUi  Exeurtiont.    EnUr  tke  Boitard  with 
Austria's  Head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot; 
Some  fiery  devil  hovers  in  the  My, 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head,  life  there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  AkiTtoua,  and  RirBBRT. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — Philip,  make  up : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'ten,  I  fear. 

Bast^  My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  sarety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  yery  little  pains 
Will  brmg  tliis  labour  to  an  happy  end.         [JSceufilk 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 

Alammu;  Exettnkms;  Retreat*     Enter  King  Johmv 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastardy  Hubbrt,  and  Lords. 

K.  John.   So  shidi  it  be;   your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [To  Elinor. 

So  Btrongly  guarded.-^-Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  an^  l!hy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  t^e  as  thy  father  was. 

jirth.  O I  this  wfll  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  [7\>  the  Bastard.^  away  for  £ng^ 
land :  haste  before ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  their  imprison 'd  angeb 
Set  at  libeity :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  npon : 
Use  our  commission  hi  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  driv«  me  bdck, 
When  gold  and  silyer  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Orandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  boly,) 
For  your  fiur  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

EU.  FareweH,  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.     [Exit  Bastard. 

EU.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[iSAtf  talks  apart  with  Arthur. 

JT.  Jo^fi.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  Ol  my  gen  tie  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  Tier  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  ffood  frigid,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.    I  had  a  thing  to  say,— 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham*d 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hw,  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 


K.  John.  Good  {Hend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet ; 
But  thou  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say,-^hui  let  it  go. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  fUU  of  gawds, 
To  give  me  audience  : — ^if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night : 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which,  else,  runs  tingling  up  and  down  the  yeins;, 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  dieeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  pasdon  hateliil  to  my  purposes,) 
Or  if  that  thou  could*st  see  me  without  ey^s, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  nnd  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  usine  conceit  alone, 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, 
Then,  in  despite  of  the  broad  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But  ah  I  I  will  not: — yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  tiiat  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thon  would'st  ? 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert — Hubert,  throw  tMne  «ye 
On  yond'  young  boy :  111  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  IS  a  vety  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  t^ead. 
He  lies  befbre  me.     Dost  thou  understand  mef 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  111  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K,  John.  -Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  graye. 

Hfdf.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.    Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember.— Madam,  fare  you  well : 
111  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  raiyesty. 

EU.  My  blessing  ge  wfth  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin :  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  I   [Exeiml. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 
Enter  King  PhiliP|  Lewis,  Pandulfh,  and  Attendants, 

K.  Phi,  Bo,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  fiodd, 
A  whole  armado  of  convented  sail 
Is  Bcatter'd,  and  ^ii^otn'd  from  feRowship. 

Pond.  Courage  and  oomfbrt !  all  shall  yet  go  w^ll. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  ^  well,  when  we  haye  ran  00  411  ? 
Are  We  not  beatcAn  ?    Is  not  Angien  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  T 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.    Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.Phi.  WeU  could  I  bear  that  England  hadthispraiae, 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 
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Enter  Constance. 
Look,  wbo  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th*  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vUe  prison  of  afflicted  breath.— 
I  pr*ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

C(mtL  Lo  now ;  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phu  Patience,  good  lady :  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance. 

ConH,  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death.— O,  amiable  lovely  death  1 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness  I 
Arise  from  forth  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-hslls  in  thy  vanity  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  thmk  thou  smil'st^ 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  1    Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phu  O,  fair  affliction,  peace ! 

Const,  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry.— 
O !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ; 
Then  with  what  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  ladv's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  widow's  m vocation. 

Pond.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Comt.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Gefirey 's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost  1 
I  am  not  mad :— ^I  would  to  heaven,  I  were, 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget  !— 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoiiiz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  cu>nts  were  he* 
I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

jr.  Pk$,  Bind  up  those  tresses.   O !  what  love  I  note 
In  the  &ir  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  lovers, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const,  *&  England,  if  you  will. 

JT.  Phi,  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  f 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
'*  O,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty !" 
But  now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  fiither  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  bov  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  nrst  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sonow  eat  my  bud, 


And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit. 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  mv  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pond,  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffii  out  his  vacant  garments  with  l)is  form : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grie£ 
Fare  vou  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head,  [  Tearing  her  hair. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort,  and'my  sorrow's  cure !         [Exit, 

K.Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  foUowher.  \^Exit. 

Lew,  There's  nothing  in  this  world  oan  make  me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  aa  a  twice-t<^  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pond,  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evik  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pamd,  If  you  bad  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  ihreateninff  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall- directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne;  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infont's  veins. 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  one  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  ouiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre,  snatch 'd  witn  an  unruly  handi 
Must  be  as.  boisterously  maintain 'd  as  gain'd; 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  i 
That  John  may  stand,  tben  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  daim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew,  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pm^  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  \ 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you, 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  seal. 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
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No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  Bcape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew,  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment 

PanA.  O !  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him, 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers*  ends  of  John. 


Metbinks,  I  see  this  burly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd. — ^The  bastard- Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  church, 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.    O,  noble  Dauphin ! 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.    'Tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent. 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence, 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 
Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions.     Let 
us  go: 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.        \ExewHit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Northampton.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
BnUr  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hvb.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  mv  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  vou  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend,  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Hub,  Uncleanly  scruples :  fear  not  you :  look  to*t.— 

[Exeunt  Attendant*, 
Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arih,  Good  morrow,  Hubert 

Huh,  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth,  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — ^You  are  sad. 

Hub,  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth,  Mercy  on  me ! 

Metbinks,  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.    By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert 

Hub,  [Aside,^  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent 

frate 
awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

Arth,  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  vou  look  pale  to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 
Hub,  \Atide,']  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper,"] 

[Atide,']  How  now,  foolish  rheum  \ 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door? 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop    * 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears.— 
Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth,  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes? 


Hub,  Young  boy,  I  must 

Arth,  And  will  you? 

Hub,  And  I  will. 

Arth,  Have  you  the  heart  ?    When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  roe,) 
And  I  did  never  asR  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head. 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne*er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  wiU. 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub,  I  have  sworn  to  do  it. 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out 

Arth,  Ah  1  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-bard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him ;  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 

Hub,  Come  forth.  [Stampt, 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  Cord,  IronSf  ^e. 
Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloociy  men. 

Hub,  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

[Takinff  it. 

Arth.  Alas !  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  straggle ;  I  will  stand  stone*still. 
For  heaven's  sfUEC,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
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Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Huh.  Go,  stand  within  :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend,  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart- 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub,  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense! 
llien,  feeung  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise?  go  to;  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O !  spare  mine  eyes^ 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  vou. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Huh,  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserved  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub,  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  fflow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  It,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compeird  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extend, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  O !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace !  no  more.    Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
ril  fill  these  doeged  spies  with  false  reports; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert  for  Uie  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

ArUu  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert 

Hub.  Silence !  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  croumed;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords,     The  King  takes  his  State, 

K,  John,  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crown'd. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  hig!mes8  pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous:  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  hign  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 


Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

SaL  l/herefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perftime  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  tne  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sm.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well^noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  imto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

SaL  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown 'd. 
We  breath 'd  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well-pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess 'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong,  thus  lessening  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform 'd  that  is  not  well. 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern,  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  <dl. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  m;fself  and  they 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  should  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  then  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise? — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  farther  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  yours  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  7 

[Hubert  tMs  apart  with  the  King, 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed : 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  nis  ey<» :  that  close  aspect  of  lus 
Doth  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done. 
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What  we  bo  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

SaL  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern,  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  tbence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K,  John,  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand.— 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  livine, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night 

SaL  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pern,  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  kis  death  he  was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K,  John.  Why  do  tou  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  ot  lifef 

Sal,  It  is  apparent  foul  play ;  and  'tis  shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game ;  and  so  farewelL 

Pern,  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury,  I'll  eo  with  thee. 
And  find  th'  inheritance  of  this  poor  diild, 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the  while. 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.  [^ExtmULordi, 

K,  John.  They  bum  in  indignation.    I  repent: 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Entir  a  Meueftger, 
A  fearflil  eye  thou  hast:  where  is  that  blood, 
That  I  hare  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mesi,  Firom  France  to  England.— Never  such  a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  jrour  speed  is  leam'd  by  Aem ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  aniv'd. 

K,  John,  O!  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  dnmk? 
Where  hath  it  slept?    Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it? 

Mest,  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust:  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  fialse,  I  know  not 
f    K.  John,  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion  I 
O I  make  a  le^^e  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers.^-What  1  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France!—* 
Under  whose  conduct  come  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Meu,  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Battard,  and  Petxr  ef  Pomfret. 

K,  John,  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill-tidingi.«-Nbw,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  widi  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Baei,  But  if  you  be  aleard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K,  John,  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 


BaeL  How  I  have  sped  among  the  dergymen. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ;  ' 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

£,  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  did'st  thou  so  ? 

Peter,  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John,  Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whenon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee.— O  my  gentle  cousin ! 

lExit  Hubert,  wUh  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bad,  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  fiill 
of  it: 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  firo. 
And  others  moro,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion* 

A.  John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  oefore  me. 

Bast  I  will  seek  them  out 

jr.  John,  Nay,  but  make  haste;   the  better  loot 
before. — 
0 1  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies^ 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 
Be  Mercury ;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

BoiL  The  mirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

lExU. 

K.  John,  Spoke  like  a  spritefuJ,  noble  eentleman. — 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  menenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Meu.  With  all  my  hear^  nsy  liege.  [Exit, 

K,  John,  My  mother  dead ! 

Be-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  wereaeen  tonight : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wonderous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub,  Old  men,  and  beldames,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths. 
And  when  tiiey  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrii^ 
Whilst  he  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent 
Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 
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Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  dt  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  a  miffhty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord!  why,  did  you  not  proroke 
me? 

K.  John,  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O I  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !     Had'st  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame,    « 
'lliis  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord,— 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  » 

riuse, 
spake  darkly  what  I  purposed; 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sig9 ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequentfv  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  Doth  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  I 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Na^,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death* 

Hub.  Aim  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
ril  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought. 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Whicn,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    O !  haate  thee  to  the 
peers: 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  majie  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature;  for  my  rage  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 


O !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 

The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste : 

I  conjure  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fastZ       [Ejteunt. 

SCENE  III._Tke  Same.    Before  the  Castle* 

Enter  Arthur,  on  the  Walk* 

Arth.  The  wall  is  hiffh;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down.-* 
Good  ground,  be  pitifu^  and  hurt  me  not  !— 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid;  and  yet  I'll  ventive  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbS| 
I'll  nnd  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay.   [Leape  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  mybones.  [Diee. 
Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  ana  Biuot. 

Sat.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury : 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  oner  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

SaL  The  count  Mehm,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  private  missive  of  the  Dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import 

Big.  To>morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sm.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  joifmey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Baet.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords. 
The  king  by  me  requ^ests  your  presence  straight. 

SaL  'The  king  beth  dispossess'd  himself  of  us : 
We  will  not  line  hi$  sin-bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 

Baet,  Whate'er  ypu  think,  good  words,  I  thinks  were 
best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

BmbL  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Baet.  Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison.    What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pem.  O  death !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty, 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

SaL  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  donCi 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princelv  for  a  grave. 

SaL  Sir  Richard,  wMt  think  you?  Have  you  beheld. 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  t 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see,  * 

That  you  do  see?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another?    This  is  the  very  top, 
The  heiffht,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this ; 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times ; 
And  prove  a  deidl  v  blooded  but  a  jest^ 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 
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Sal,  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand?— * 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king : 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  tow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
mi  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern,  Big,  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub,  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live :  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal,  O !  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death.— 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain !  get  thee  gone. 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.         Must  I  rob  the  law  ?    [^Drawing  hU  ntford. 

Bait  Tour  sword  is  bright,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 

S<d,  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury;  stand  back,  I  say: 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  1,  by  marking  but  your  rafe,  forget 
Tour  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobiSty. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

SaL  Thou  art  a  murderen 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

Tet,  I  am  none.    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly  lies. 

Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Ba*l.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bait.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime. 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  f 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

B^.  Who  kill'd  this  prince?   rPotn/tii^  to  Arthur. 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunnin?  waters  of  his  eyes, 
*For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 


Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house. 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury :  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inouire  us  out. 

[^Exeunt  Lordi. 

Bait.  Here's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this  iair 
work? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bait.  Ha!  I'll  tell  thee  what; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shajt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul,— 

Bait.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on :  or  would'st  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  welL 

Bait.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.^ 

I  am  amas'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  Uioms  and  dangers  of  this  world.— 

[Hubert  takei  up  Arthur. 
I  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  uiiowed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state* 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogsed  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarieth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast. 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  tnis  tempest.— Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed :  111  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt:  Hubert  bearing  out  Arthur's  body. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the  Crown,  and 

Attendanti. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pond.  Take  again     [Giving  John  the  Crown. 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 


K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word  :  %o  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  luflam'd. 
Our  discontented  coimties  do  revolt, 
I  Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
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Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified : 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pond,  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But  since  you  are  a  eenue  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  aeain  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  m  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.  [^Exit. 

K.  John,  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  the  prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank 'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast,  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds  out, 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  received, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  bear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John,  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bait,  xhey  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

jr.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bait.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  t 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  blank  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  meet  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there  7  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O !  let  it  not  be  said.— Courage ;  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K,  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bait.  O,  inglorious  league  I 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  offers,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  f  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  bad  a  purpose  of  defence. 

A.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

Bait.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet,  I  know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.         {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.—A  Plain,  near  Sl  Edmund's  Bury. 

Enter,  in  amu,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pembroke,  i 

BiooT,  and  Soldien. 

Lew,  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  tne  precedent  to  these  lords  again  ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

SaL  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  an  unurg'd  faith, 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  conteron'd  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
Bv  making  many.     O !  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O !  and  there, 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence, 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends  ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies*  ranks,  ( I  must  withdraw,  and  weep 
Upon  the  thought  of  this  enforced  cause) 
To  ffrace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 
What,  here? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove  1 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 
And  g^pple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O I  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz*d 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apsce. 
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To  five  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Ana  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand,  Hail,  noble  prinee  of  France. 

The  next  is  this : — king  John  bath  reconcird 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropohs  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore,  thy  threat*ning  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That,  like  a  lion  foster *d  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  farther  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back : 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving>man,  and  instrument, 
To  anv  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  hu^e  to  be  blown  out 
I  With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  hearth 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  bath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  f    What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And  now  it  is  hal^conquer'd  must  I  back, 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  t 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I,' 
That  undergo  this  charge  t  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  at  to  my  daim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out. 
Five  le  roy  /  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  t 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  ea^y  match,  plav'd  for  a  crown, 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand,  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew»  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  uead  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  and  of  death.-** 

[Trympei  tosnuk. 
What  luaty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 
Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bait,  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  worl4> 
Let  me  have  audience :  J  am  sent  to  spieak.--*- 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  leam  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Daupbin  is  too  wiliul-opposite, 
And  will  not  temporise  with  my  entreaties  i 
He  flatly  says,  hell  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bait  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath*d. 
The  youth  says  well.^ — Now,  hear  our  £og)iiah  king, 
For  mus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should  ;^ 
This  apish  and  unmaxuierly  approach, 
This  hamess*d  masque,  and  unadvised  r^evel, 


This  unheard  sauciness  of  boyish  troops, 

The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 

To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door, 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells ; 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 

To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 

To  hug  witn  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 

Even  at  the  crowing  of  your  nation's  cock, 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman : 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gi^ve  you  chastisement? 

No  I     Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  anus ; 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.^- 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  3ronr  dear  mother  Eneland,  blush  for  shame : 

For  your  own  ladies^  and  pale-visag'd  maids, 

Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums ; 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  chang'd, 

Their  needl's  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace: 
We  erant  thou  canst  outscold  us.     Fare  thef  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  ms  leave  to  speak. 

Bait.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither.^— 

Strike  up  the  drums !  and  let  the  tongue  of  wax 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  nere. 

Bait,  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.    Do  but  start 
An  echo  wilii  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  aff  loud  as  thine ; 
Soimd  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  ratUe  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bait.  Ajkd  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

[^Exe^nt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarunu.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us?  O !  tell  m e,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.     How  lares  your  naajesty  ? 

K.  John,  lliis  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  01  my  heart  is  sick* 

Enter  a  Meuenger. 

Men.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulconbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  vou  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinsteao,  to  the  abbey 
there. 

Men.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  lupply. 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands : 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John,  Ah  me  1  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up, 
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And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Same. 
EnUr  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bioot,  and  Other*, 

SaL  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  fViendi. 

Pern,  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL,  That  misbegotten  devil,  Fanlconbridge, 
In  tptte  of  spite,  atone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern,  They  say,  king  Jolm  sore  sick  hath  left  the  field. 
Enter  Melun  womnded,  and  led  by  Soldiere, 

MeL  Lead  me  to  the  reyolts  of  England  here. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pern,  It  is  the  count  Meiun. 

SaL  Wounded  to  death. 

MeL  Fly,  noble  English ;  you  are  bought  and  sold: 
Untread  the  road-way  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  off  your  heads.    Thus  hath  he  sworn, 
Ajid  I  with  him,  and  manv  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

SaL  May  ^is  be  possibk  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

MeL  Have  I  not  nideous  death  within  my  view, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Kesolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth? 
I  sav  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  dav. 
He  IS  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  youn 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun. 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire, 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  gnuidsire  was  an  Englishman,-* 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you.  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  m^  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desnres. 

SaL  We  do  believe  thee,  and  beshrew  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  bv  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight; 
And,  like  a  beted  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  neat  king  John.-— 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence, 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Brieht  in  thine  eye.—- Away,  my  friends!    New  flight. 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right.  * 

[Exeunt,  le<»ding  off  Meiuv. 


SCENE  y.—The  Same.    The  French  Camp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  ku  Tram, 

Lew,  The  sun  of  heaven,  methonght,  was  loath  to'set. 
But  s{ay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  English  measur'd  backward  their  own  ground, 
In  faint  retire.    O !  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good  night. 
And  wound  onr  tattering  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Men,  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew,  Here. — What  news  ? 

Meee,  The  count  Melun  is  slain :  the  English  lords. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  a^ain  fallen  off; 
And  your  supplies,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news ! — Beshrew  diy  very  heart! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  snid. 
King  John  did  fl^  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 

Meu.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew,  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care  to-night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.^An  open  Place  in  the  Neighbourhood 

of  Swinstead-Abbey. 

EtUer  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  teveraUy, 

Hub,  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho !  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Bait.  A  friend.-— What  art  thou  ? 

Huh,  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Ba»t,  Whither  dost  thou  %o1 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bait,  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub,  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'si  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bait,  Who  thou  wilt:  and,  if  thou  please, 

Thou  may 'at  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Planlagenets. 

Hub,  Unkind  remembranceT  thou,  and  eyeless  night. 
Have  done  me  shame.— Brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bait,  Come,  come;  sans  compliment,  what  new* 
abroad? 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

BaH,  Bhief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O I  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bait,  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub,  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison 'd  by  a  monk : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bait,  How  did  be  take  it?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub,  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Tet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bait,  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Huh.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are  all  come  back. 
And  brougM  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
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At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardoned  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

B(ut.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  hear  above  our  power. 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them: 
Myself  well-mounted  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before :  conduct  me  to  the  king  ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.^The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 
Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  conuptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  fVail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Feme  ko re. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds  belief, 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  fulay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen,  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here.— 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  lExil  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  even  now  he  sung. 

P,  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  un  visited ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.     'Tis  strange  that  death  should 

aing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest 

i9a/.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 
Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants  :  King  John  hromght 

in  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  many,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  cnimble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  r  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen,  How  fares  your  majesty? 

K.John.  Poison 'd, — ill-fare ;— dead,  forsook,  cast  off. 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.—- 1  do  not  ask  you  much : 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot.— - 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Baetard. 

Bait,  O !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 


And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin !  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye. 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  buni'd ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bait.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward. 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him ; 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoiured  bv  the  unexpected  flood.    [King  John  (Bei. 

SaL  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bait.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?    I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers?  Show  now  your  mended  faiths, 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  tainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  it  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much  as  we. 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  tins  war. 

Bait.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinew'd  to  our  own  defence. 

SaL    Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bait.  Let  it  be  so. — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  uponyour  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen,  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bait,  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glorv  of  the  land : 
To  whom,  with  all  subnussion,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services, 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore.  | 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  wouldgive  you  thanks,  - 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bait.  O !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 
Since  it  hath  been  before  hand  with  our  griefs.— 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes,  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  ns  me. 
If  England  to  itself  do'  rest  but  true.  [ExewU. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L-~ London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt,  Ofui 

other  NobUe,  tcitli  Him. 

K,  Biek.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lan- 
caster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band. 
Brought  hither  Henir  Hereford,  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

jr.  Bieh.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice, 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt,  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument, 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim*d  at  your  highness ;  no  inveterate  malice. 

jr.  Riek,  Then  call  them  to  our  presence :  face  to 
face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser^  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak. — 

tExeunt  some  Attendants, 
Higb-fltomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
Re-^nter  Attendants  with  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk. 

Boiing,  Full  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor,  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 


Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  1 

JT.  Bieh.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.— 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

BoUna,  First,  heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  I 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince^ 
And  free  from  wrath  or  misltegotteu  nate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.-— 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff*  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  rightrdrawn  sword  may 
prove. 

Nor,  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal. 
'Tts  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this ; 
Tet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
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Firat,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 

From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech. 

Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  returned 

These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 

Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 

And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liegOi 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 

And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable 

Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty : — 

By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Biding,  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  make!  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor,  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gentlv  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  desree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knighdy  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K,  Rich,  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

BoUng,  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it 
true: — 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobleS| 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers, 
The  which  he  hath  detain 'd  for  lewd  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furtnest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  yean 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetcn  from  fabe  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Farther,  I  sav,  and  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  his  baa  life  to  make  all  this  good, 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And,  conse<|uent1y,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic*d  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Bich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  !— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor,  O !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  1  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K,  Rich,  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and  ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  sou!. 


He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Dbburs'd  I  duly  to  his  hiehness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  clear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now,  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  htm  not ;  but  to  mine  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.— 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  lionourable  father  to  mv  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault:  as  for  the  rest  appeal 'd, 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  vUlain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor ; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldfy  wiU  defend. 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot» 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

it.  Bich,  Wrath-kindled  gentleman,  be  rul'd  by  me. 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed.^- 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age. — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

jr.  Bich,  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt,  When,  Harry?  when? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K,  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there  is  no 
boot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot. 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  thame: 
The  one  my  dnty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 
To  aark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach 'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom 'd  spear; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  faia  heart^blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Bich,  Rage  must  be  widistood. 

Give  me  his  gage : — lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots :  take  but  my 
shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afibrd 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd-up  chest 
Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one : 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  min«  honour  let  me  try; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

jr.  Bieh.  Cousm,  throw  down  yotir  gage :  do  you 
begin. 
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Boiing,  O !  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  Bin. 
Shall  I  seem  crest-falln^ in  my  father's  Bight f 
Or  with  pale  heggat-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  dastard  7    Ere  my  tongile 
Shall  wound  mhie  honour  with  such  feeble  wrongi 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  faed. 

[Exit  GAUNt. 

K*  Rieh»  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  command : 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends^ 
Be  ready,  as  yonr  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  G)veutry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difitonce  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.— 
Lord  Marshal,  command  oar  officers  at  armB 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  lExnmL 

SCENE  IL— The  Same.    A  Room  In  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  GAUNt,  and  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

OamsL  Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloater's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life : 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correcti 
Put  we  our  auarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  tliey  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Dmch,  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spurt 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  f 
Edward's  seven  smis,  whereof  thysdf  art  onei 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  f^om  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  driea  by  nature's  course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  aestinies  cut; 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack 'd,  and  idl  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  handi,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah !  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  Uiine :  that  bed,  that  womb, 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion 'd  thee. 
Made  him  a  man ;  tnd  though  thou  liv'st,  and  breath 'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.    Thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  ^as  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt ;  it  is  despair : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  atein  raiurder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  wmch  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster  s  death. 

Gaunt,  God's  is  the  auarrel ;  for  God's  substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death ;  the  which,  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  sever  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Dueh,  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  myself? 

Oaumt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

Duch.  Wliy  dien,  I  will.— Farewell,  fareweU,  old 
Gamt 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 


Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
O !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast; 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser'^  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousm  Hereford. 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometime  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt,  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  I 

Dueh,  Yet  one  word  more.— *Grief  boundeth  where 
it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight: 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun. 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo  I  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him— O I  whatf-« • 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumbh'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  wnat  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  tliere. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desperate,  will  I  hence,  and  die : ' 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.   [Esteunl, 

SCENE  IIL— Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 

Lists  set  out,  and  a  Throne,    Heralds,  ^.,  oilendmg. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal,  and  Aumerle. 

Afar,  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  f 
Aum,  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar,  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Aum,  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
Flourish,    Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes  his  seat  on 
his  Throne  i  Gaunt;  Bdsht,  Baoot,  Green,  and 
others,  who  take  their  places,  A  Trumpet  is  sounded, 
and  answered  bg  another  IVumpet  within,  I%en  enter 
Norfolk  m  armomr,  preceded  by  a  Herald, 
K,  Rkh,  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mtar,  In  God 's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  dioo  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightfy  claa  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath, 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour ! 

Nor,  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  God  defend,  a  knight  should  violate !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  sncceeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  diis  mme  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myaelf, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  ung,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heav«n ! 
Trunqfets  sound.    Enter  Bolinqbrorb,  m  armour^ 

preceded  hy  a  Herald, 
K,  Bieh,  Mamal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war; 
I  And  fonnally,  according  to  our  law, 
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Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name,  and  wherefore  com*8t  thou 
hither, 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  7 
Against  whom  com*st  thou?  and  what  is  thy  quarrel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight;  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove  by  God's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Afar,  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold, 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  desis^ns. 

BoUng.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 
Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling.  O I  let  no  noble  eve  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  flght— 
Mv  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you ;— < 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle;— 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  ¥rith  death, 
But  lusty,  voung,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath* 
Lo !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  1  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet: 
OI  thou,  [7b  Gaunt.]  theearthly  author  of  my  blood,— 
Whose  youthful  spint,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Baling.  Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive  1 

Nor.  However  God,  or  fortime,  east  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroU'd  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.-— 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 
As  eentle  and  asjocund,  as  to  jest. 
Go  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  JUeh,  Farewellf  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 


Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye.— > 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right  I 

Baling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry,  amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [7b  on  Officer.^  to  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself^ 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  (jod,  his  king,  and  him ; 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 

Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar,  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  combatants. 

{^A  Charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Bieh.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears. 
And  botn  return  back  to  their  chairs  again.-^ 
Withdraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.-* 

[^  Umg  fUmriah. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  CambaUmU.']  and  list,  what  with 

our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough 'd  up  with  neighbours*  swords ; 
And  for  we  think  the  ea^le-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rivai-hatmg  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  dnima, 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  :-— 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Baling.  Your  will  be  aone.  This  must  my  comTort  be. 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment 

K.  Mich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom. 
Which  1  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
Tiie  language  I  have  learn 'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego ; 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  un stringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
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Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  enjaiPd  my  tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis 'd,  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 

Is  made  my  jailor  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 

What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death. 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

K,  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor,  Then,  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night  [^Retiring, 

K,  Rick,  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish  *d  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer :— 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God  I) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  Jiome-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  UI, 
'Gamst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

BoUng.  I  swear. 

Nor,  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

[They  kiss  the  king*s  sword, 

BoUng.  Norfolk,  so  fare,  as  to  mine  enemy. — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish 'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor,  No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence. 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.  [Exit, 

K,  Rich,  Uncle,  even  in  the  classes  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away. — [To  Bolinobrokb]   Six  frozen 

winters  spent. 
Return  with  welcome  hon^  from  banishment. 

BoUng,  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kines. 

Gaunt,  I  thank  my  Uege,  that  in  regara  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby, 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend, 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  otl-dned  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night: 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K,  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt,  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow, 
'lliou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 


Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death. 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K,  Rich,  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave  : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower  f 

Gaunt,  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  bad  rather. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy 'd. 
Alas !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich,  Cousin,  farewell ; — and,  uncle,  bid  him  b6  : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt  King  Richard,  and  Trmn, 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell:  what  presence  must  not  know. 
From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  1 ;  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt,  O!  to  whatpurpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words. 
That  thou  return 'st  no  greetinc;  to  thy  friends? 

Bolina.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  oflSce  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th*  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt,  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

BoUng,  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt,  What  is  six  winters  f  they  are  quickly  gone. 

BoUng,  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 

Gaunt,  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure. 

BoUng,  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt,  The  sidlen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

BoUng,  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  eke 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits. 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity : 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 
And  not  the  king  exil'd  thee ;  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  ^esher  clime : 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  wa^  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians. 
The  ffrass  whereon  thou  tread 'st  the  presence  strew 'd, 
Hie  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance ; 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Bolina,  O !  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat? 
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O !  no :  the  apprehensioii  of  the  good, 
Gives  hut  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow  *s  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt*  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee  on  thy 

way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 
Boling»  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell:  sweet 

soil,  adieu; 
Mv  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  truebora  Englishman.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV.--The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  King's 

Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Baoot,  and  Gbben,  at  one  door; 

AuMERLB  at  another, 

K,  Rich,  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum,  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  >ou  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Bich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  for  me;  except  the  norih-east  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K,  lUch.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Jum.   Farewell :  and,  for  my  heart  disdain'd  my 
tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  "  farewell "  have  lengthen'd 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

JT.  lUch,  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  hi»  courtship  to  the  common  people : 


How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles,  | 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 

As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well. 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 

With  -~  <*  Thanks,    my    countrymen,     my     loving 

friends;"— 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Qreen,  Well,  he  is  gone;   and  with  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  farther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means, 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich,  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war : 
And,  for  our  cofiers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  fann  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants. 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 
Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Buthu,  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord, 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K,  Rich,  Where  lies  he  now? 

Buehy,  At  Ely-house,  my  liege. 

K,  Rich,  Now  put  it,  God,  in  his  physician's  mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  I 
The  lining  of  his  cofiers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wan.— « 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! 

\Exenni,  ' 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— London.    An  Apartment  in  Ely-house. 

Gaunt  on  a  Couch;  the  Duke  of  Yok%^  and  Othere^ 

standing  by  him, 

Oaunt,  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my 
last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth. 

York,  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  hb  ear. 

Oaunt,  0 1  but  tliey  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain ; 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  may  say  is  lisfeen'd  more. 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  liave  taught  to  glose ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  las^ 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 


My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York,  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatterin?  sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  pitMid  Italy ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  worid  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
So  it  be  new  there's  no  respect  how  vile, 
That  is  not  quickly  busx'd  into  his  ears? 
Then,  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose : 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  low. 

Oaunt,  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspiT'd, 
And  ^us,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him. 
His  rash  fierce  blase  of  riot  cannot  last, 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves ; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
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With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  vpoii  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  se% 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  tlus  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear*d  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it, 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envioua  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  eononest  of  itself. 
Ah !  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  Quebn  ;  Auuerle,  Bushy, 
Green,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Willoughbt, 

York,  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his  youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  urg'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 

JT.  Rich,  What,  comfort,  man !    How  is't  with  aged 
Gaunt? 

Oauni,  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  ola : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich,  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names? 

Gaunt,  No;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K,  Rich,  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  diat  live  ? 

Gaunt,  No,  no ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K,  Rich,  liiou,  now  ardying,  say'st — thou  flatter 'st 
me. 

Gavnt,  O !  no ;  thoiv  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K.  Rich,  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill. 

Gaunt,  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill; 
HI  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  'nointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head. 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 


The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thv  land. 
O !  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possojts'd. 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ; 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  siiame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law. 
And  thou — 

K,  Rich,     A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt,  O I  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son. 
For  that  I  was  nis  father  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  wellf-m^aning  soul, 
Whom  fair  belal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls. 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee : 
These  words  heresiter  thy  tormentors  be. — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Ejoti  borne  out  by  hie  Attendants, 

K,  Rich,  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  have, 
For  bo^  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K,  Rich,   Right,  you  say  true;  as  Hereford's  love, 
so  his: 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 
Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K,  Rich.  What  sa^s  he? 

North,  Nay,  nothmg ;  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent 

York,  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K,  Rich,  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he: 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  oiur  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live : 
And  for  these  great  afiairs  ao  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York,  How  long  shall  I  patient?    Ah!  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
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Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  fiolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he. 
Accomplish 'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
But  when  he  frown 'd,  it  was  iagainst  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

York,  O,  my  liege ! 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon 'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take. Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thvself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomie»-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
You  plucK  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts, 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

JT.  Rich,  Think  what  you  will:  we  seize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York,  I'll  not  be  by  the  while.    My  liege,  farewell : 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  {^Exit, 

K,  Rich,  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.    To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well.— 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [Flourith, 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Quekn,  Busht,  Aumerle, 
Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 

Rom,  And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

milo.  Barelv  in  title,  not  in  revenues. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  butit  must  break  with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden 'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.   Nay,  speak  thy  mind;  and  let  him  ne'er 
speak  ihore. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm ! 


WiUo,  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him. 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pitv  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patnmony. 

North.  Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs  are 
borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute, 
'Gainst  us,  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts :  tne  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiUo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he  bath  not, 
But  basely  3rielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm. 

WiUo.  Th$  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man. 

North.  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  han^eth  over  him. 

Ross.  He  oath  not  money  for  these  Insh  wars, 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  I^t  so:   even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiUo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost 
ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus. — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  receiv'd  intelligence, 
That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  Reginald  lord  Cobham, 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoin  t, 
All  these  well  fumish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  tbe  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
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Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 
Rou,  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to  them  that 

fear. 
WUlo,  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— .The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

Btuhy,  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen,  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.    Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  notning  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord,  the  king. 

Buahv,  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  sha- 
dows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thmg  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion :  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  yotur  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not     Then,  thrice  gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not:  more's 

not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen,  It  may  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad, 
As,  though  unthinking  on  no  thought  I  think. 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy,  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen,  'Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief;  mine  is  not  so, 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  woe ; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  guess : 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess. 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  vet  known,  what 
I  cannot  name :  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green,  God  save  your  majesty:— and  well  met^ 
gentlemen. — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen,  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope  he  is, 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then,  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

Green,  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish 'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  upUfted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspuzg. 

Queen,  Now,  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green,  Ah !  madam,  'tis  too  true :  and  what  is  worse, 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  son  young  Henry  Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  WilToughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 


Bushy.   Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors? 

Green,  We  have :  whereupon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broken  his  staff,  resign 'd  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen,  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy,  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen,  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper>back  of  death. 
Who  ?ently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yokv.,  par t-^nrmed. 

Green,  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen,  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck. 
O !  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks. — 
Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York,  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts : 
Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief.    • 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  aee,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sicK  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 

York.  He  was? — Why,  so: — ^go  all  which  way  it 
will.— 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold ;  take  my  ring. 

Serv,  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  cafied  there ; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 

yorib.  What  is't,  knave? 

Serv,  An  hour  before  I  came  the  duchess  died. 

York,  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  I 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 
The  kmg  had  cut  off  my  nead  with  my  brother's.-— 
What!  are  there  no  posts  diroatch'd  ror  Ireland? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister,— cousin,  I  would  say:  pray,  pardon  me.— 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Servant,"]  get  thee  home;  provide 

some  carts. 
And  bring  away  ^e  armour  that  is  there.— 

\_ExU  Servant, 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affiiirs, 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
Th'  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  th'  other  again, 
Is  my  near  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  so  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Beruey. 
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I  should  to  Flashy  too, 

But  time  will  not  permit — All  is  uneven. 

And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

^Exeunt  York  and  Qdben. 

Btuhy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  for  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.    For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green,  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

BagoL    And  that's  the  wavering  'oommoos;    for 
their.love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  nils  their  hearts  with  aeadly  hate. 

Buahy,   Wherein  the   king  stands  generally  con- 
demn'd. 

Bagot,  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we, 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green,  Well,  1*11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle : 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Buihy,  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.— 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagift,  No ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  mieet  again. 

Buahy,  That  s  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Boling- 
broke. 

Green,  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sandt,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Buahy,  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bayot  I  fear  me,  never.  {^E»eunt, 

8CENE  III.--Tfae  Wilds  in  Glostenhire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland^ 

with  Forcea, 

Belting,  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now! 

North,  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  aitd  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  J  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspura;  to  Cotswold  will  be  foimd 
In  Ross  and  WiluMighby,  wanting  vour  company, 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten  d  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  nope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy 'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  been 
By  sieht  of  what  I  have^  your  company. 

BoUng,  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company, 
Than  your  good  words.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Harry  Pbrct. 

fforth.  It  is  my  son,  voung  Harrv  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever.— 
Harry,  how  fares  vour  uncle  ? 

Percy.  1  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  leam'd  his 
health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen? 

Percy.   No,  my  good  lord:   he  hath  forsook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  staff*  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 


North,  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake 
Together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  eone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then,  with  directions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North.  Have  you  fonot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgo^ 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 
North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now :  this  is  the  duke. 
Percy,  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young, 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  he  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  goodMends; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North,  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?    And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy,  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond'  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard ; 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour; 
None  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willouobbt. 
North.   Here  come   the  lovds  of  Ross  and  WiU 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Bo&ng,  Welcome,  my  lords.  Iwot,yourlovepuTBueB 
A  banish 'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury 
Is  but  yet  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich 'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Eoaa,  Vour  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord. 
Willo,  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it 
Boting,  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  of  the  poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berklbt. 
North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk,  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 
Boting,  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster, 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk,  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord:  'tis  not  my  meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  cone,  what  lord  ^ou  will. 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  thu  land. 
The  duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time. 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-borne  arms. 

Enter  Xqum.  attended, 
Boting.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you : 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle. 

[jfiTfieefr. 
York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 
Boting,  My  gracious  uncle^- 
York.  Tut,  tut!     Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  unde  me 
no  uncle : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  "  grace," 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish 'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground ! 
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But  theiif  more  why, — why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 

Frighting  her  paie-fac'd  villages  with  war, 

And  ostentation  of  despoiling  arms  ? 

Com*st  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 

And  in  my  loyiu  bosom  lies  his  power. 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 

Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men, 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 

O !  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee, 

And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  I 

Baling,  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  f 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree ; 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish 'd  man,  and  here  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

BoUfM,  As  I  was  banish 'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive :  O !  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn 'd 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?     wherefore  was  Inborn  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongers,  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain 'd,  and  sold; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law :  attomies  are  denied  me. 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North,  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abused. 

Rots.  It  stands  your  ^race  upon  to  do  him  right 

WiUo,  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York,  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come ;  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — ^it  may  not  be : 


And  you,  that  do  abet  hun  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  alL 

North,  The  noble  duke  bath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid. 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king : 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  unto  yon, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  farewell ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the' castle, 
And  there,  my  lords,  repose  you  for  this  night. 

BoUng,  An  offer,  uncle,  tmit  we  will  accept : 
But  we  must  win  yoiur  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bago^  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York,  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you;— but  yet  111 
pause. 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Camp  m  Wales. 
Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Welsh  Captain, 

Cap,  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd  ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves.     J^reweO. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap,  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead :  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look 'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change : 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  rufiians  dance  and  leap, 
Tlie  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  eone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd  Richard,  their  king,  is  dead.       [Exii. 

Sal,  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  {^Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Bolinobrokb's  Camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter  Bolinobroke,  York,  Northumberland,  Percy, 
WiLLouoHBY,  Ross :  BusHY  and  Green,  priionere. 

Boiling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 

S Bushy  and  Green  etand  forward, 
,     will  not  vex  your  soids, 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies, 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  'twere  no  charity ;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men 


I  will  unfold  aome  causes  of  your  deaths. 

You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 

By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean : 

You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hourt, 

Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 

Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 

And  stain 'a  the  beauty  oi  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 

With  tears,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. ' 

Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 

Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
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Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 

Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 

And  sigh'ci  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 

Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 

Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 

From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 

Raz*d  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign. 

Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this. 

Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  deliver'd  over 

To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy,  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

BoUng,  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them  dis- 
patch*d. 

[Exeunt  Northumberland  and  Others,  with  Busbt 

and  Green. 
Uncle,  you  say  the  oueen  is  at  your  house ; 
For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

BoUng.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  my  lords, 
away, 
To  fight  with  Glen  dower  and  his  complices : 
Awhue  to  work,  and  after  holiday.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Coast  of  Wales.    A  Castle  in  view. 

Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets,  Enter  King  Richard, 
Bishop  (^Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Mich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  they  this  at  hand  ? 

jium.  Yea,  my  good  lord.    How  brooks  your  grace 
the  air, 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy. 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again.-^ 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Thoueh  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hand. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense ; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  power  that  made 
you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heavens  yield  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

jium.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss ; 


Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  and  in  power. 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st  thou  not. 
That  when  the. searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  f 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolinebroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  tne  night. 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endiure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  dl  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  stiU  guards  the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 
Welcome,  myhlord.     How  far  off  lies  your  power  f 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm.     Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lora. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O !  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shaft  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  or  fled. 

yium.  Comfort,  my  liege !  why  looks  your  grace  so  pale? 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ;  . 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege !  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich,  I  had  forgot  myself.     Am  I  not  king  f 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty !  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  gpreat  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.    But  who  comes 
here! 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege. 
Than  can  my  care- tun *d  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich,  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepar'd : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  f 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be  :  if  he  serve  God, 
Well  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
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They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  Well  as  us. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay. 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv*d  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty;  and  boys,  with  women's  voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clasp  their  feeble  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  armour  'gainst  thy  crown  : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

JT.  Hich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my 
lord. 

K,  Rick.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemp- 
tion! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands :  those  whom  you  curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green ,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  dead  ? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with  his  power? 

K.Rich.  No  matter  where.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  beoueath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd. 
Some  poison 'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd, 
AU  murder'd ; — for  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court,  and  there  the  an  tick  sits, 
Scoffing  bis  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus, 


Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king ! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want. 
Taste  grief,  need  friends  :  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Bishop.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their 
woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dyine  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  nath  a  power,  enquire  of  him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well. — Proud  Bolingbroke, 
I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day ; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rica.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  [To  Aumerle.]  which  didst  lead 

me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now  ?     What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
By  heaven,  Til  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle  :  there  I'll  pine  away; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers :  let  them  hence  away. 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— Wales.     A  Plain  before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter ^  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Bolingbroke  and 
Forces;  York,  Northumbcrland,  and  Others. 

BoUng.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say,  king  Richard : — Alack,  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 

North,  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be  brief, 
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Left  I  bis  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than  you  should. 

York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  farther  than  you  should, 
Lest  you  mistake  :  the  heavens  are  o'er  our  beads. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  t 

Enter  Percy. 
Welcome,  Harry.     What,  will  not  this  castle  yield? 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Percy,  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yond'  lime  and  stone ; 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  O I  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  [To  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand, 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person  ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repealed. 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  ril  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  kine  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shiul  show. 
Go ;  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  tatter 'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  penis'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  tlie  earth,  and  not  on  him. — 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 
A  parley  tounded,  and  antwered  by  a  Trumpet  within. 

Fhurith.    Enter  on  the  wallt  King  Richard,  the 

Bishop  qfCarlislCf  Aumerle,  Scroop,  oiuiSALtsBURY. 

Boling.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  beftt 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  storm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd  ;  and  thus  long  have  we 
stood  [To  Northumberland. 

To  watch  the  faithful  bending  of  thy  knee. 


Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 

And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 

That  hath  dismiss 'd  us  from  our  stewardship ; 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 

Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  though  you  think  tliat  all,  as  you  have  done. 

Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 

And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends, 

Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent, 

Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 

Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 

Your  children  yet  unb<«n,  and  unbegot, 

That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 

And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

Tell  Bolingbroke,  for  yond',  methinks,  he  stands, 

That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 

Is  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 

But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 

Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face, 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Her  pastures*  grass  with  futhful  English  blood. 

North.  The  Ring  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon.     Thy  thriee-nohle  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head, 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  hie  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just, 
And,  as  a  gendeman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say, — thus  the  king  re* 
turns. 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish 'd  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 

[Northumberland  retiltee  to  Bolingbroke. 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  [7b  Aumerle.]  do  we  not, 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Aum.  No,  good  my  lord :  let's  fight  with  gentle  words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 

K.  Rich.  O  God !  O  God !  that  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  vond'  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth.     O !  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name, 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now. 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?    I'll  give  thee  scope  to 
beat,  [  Unhuttoming. 
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Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

jium.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?    Must  he 
submit  ? 

The  king  shall  do  it     Must  he  be  depos*d  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go : 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown, 
My  ngur'a  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood, 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking  stafl^ 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  I'll  be  buned  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live, 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ?— 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st ;  my  tender-hearted  cousin  I^- 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land : 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  eraves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 
Would  not  this  Ul  do  well?-- Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northtnnberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you:  may't  please  you  to  come  down? 

Ju  Rich.    Down,  down,  I  come;    like  glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[NoaTH.  retires  again  to  Bolino. 
In  the  base  court?   Am  court,  where  kings  grow  base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court?   Come  down?    down,  court!  down, 

king! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
.  sing.  [^Exeunt,  from  above, 

Boiing,  What  says  his  majesty? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Make  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  hit  Attendants,  below. 

BoUng.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty.— 
Myffracious  lord,—  [^Kneeling, 

A.  Rich,  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissmg  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  un pleas 'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 

a,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
us  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 
BoUng.  My  gracious  lord,  1  come  but  for  mine  own. 
JT.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  yours,  and  all. 
BoUng.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich,  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  deserve  to 
have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
,  Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 


Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have  I'll  give,  and  willing  too, 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do.— 
Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

BoUng.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Langley.  The  Duke  of  York's  Garden, 
Enter  the  Quesn,  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1  Ladg.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  fuU  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Ladg.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy? 

1  Ladg.  Of  ejther,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat, 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Ladg.  Madam,  I'll  sing. 

Queen.  Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But  thou  should'st  please  me  better,  would'st  thou 
weep. 

1  Ladg.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 
Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

Oard,  Go,  bind  thou  up  yond'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-iast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government.— 
You  thus  employ 'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  iJairest  flowers  chok*d  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  sufier'd  this  disorder'd  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck 'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
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I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv.  What !  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard,  They  are ;  and  Bolinghroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king.— What  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'a  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden.     At  the  time  of  year 
We  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  nches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
Thev  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down. 

1  Serv,  What!  think  you,  then,  the  king  shall  be 
depos*d  ? 

Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be  :  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O !  I  am  press'd  to  death,  through  want  of 
speaking.  [  Coming  forward. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden, 
How  dares  thy  harsh,  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 

news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  7 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?    Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 


Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolinghroke :  their  fortimes  both  are  weigh'd  : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolinghroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?    O  !  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — <^me,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What !  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolinghroke  ? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe, 
Pray  God,  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 

ySxeunt  Queen  and  Ladiet.  \ 

Gard,  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
111  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.       [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— London.    Westmmster  Hall. 

The  Lorde  apiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne; 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  below. 
Enter  Bolinobrokb,  Aumerle,  Surrey,  Northum- 
berland, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another  Lord,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
Attendants. 

BoUng.  Call  forth  Bagot. — 

Enter  Bagot,  guarded. 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind. 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform 'd 
The  bloody  ofiice  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot.  Then,  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

BoUng.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring  tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — '*  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court. 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ?" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heara  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  he 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum,  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  T 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. —  | 


There  is  my  Rage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

BoUng.  Bagot,  forbear :  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wen  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward^  live  to  see  that  day. 

Fltz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it  if  thou  dar'st 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.    There  is  my  honour's  pawn  : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at  all. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
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To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey,  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
Tlie  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

IU%,  'Tis  very  true :  you  were  in  presence  then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey,  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitx,  Surrey,  thou  liest 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitx,  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  Ues.    There  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum,  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed  :  repeal'd  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  sig^ories.     When  he's  retum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Buhcp,  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  foueht 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field. 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  lought  so  long. 

BoUng.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

BUhcp,  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoUng.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  unaer  gage, 
Till  we  assign  to  you  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  YoaK,  attended, 

York,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck 'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him. 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

BoUng,  In  God's  name  I'll  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Bishop,  Marry,  God  forbid ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enoueh  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard :  then,  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 


His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect,  » 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 

Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 

And  he  not  present !     O !  forfend  it,  God, 

That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 

O I  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — woe  I 

North,  Well  have  you  argued,  sir ;  and,  for  your  pains, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit. 

BoUng,  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York,  I  will  be  his  conduct.        [Exit, 

Bolingt  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. — 
Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,    [To  the  Bishop, 
And  look  for  little  at  your  helping  hands. 
Re-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers  hear' 

ing  the  Crown^  ^c, 

K,  Mich.  Alack !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs : 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men :  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry.  All  hail  1  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one :  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 
God  save  the  king  !^-Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York,  To  do  that  ofiice  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke. 

K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — Here,  cousin,  seize 

the  crown  ;  [Croum  brought. 

Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side, 

yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
lliat  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  1, 
Drinking  my  grief,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Baling,  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K,Rich,  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  mygriefs  are  mine. 
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You  may  my  glories  and  my  atate  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Baling,  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  roe  with  your 
crown. 

JT.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  ffiven  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

BoUng,  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  T 

K.  JUeh,  Ay,  no ; — ^no,  ay ; — for  I  must  nothing  be ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself. — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duties,  rites : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  Keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev*d, 
And  thou  with  all  pleas 'd,  that  hast  all  achiev'd  I 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read  [  Offering  apaper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

A .  Rich,  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  rave!  out 
My  weav'd  up  folly  ?    Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?     If  thou  would 'st, 
There  should 'st  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven. — 
I  Nay,  aU  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Thoueh  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  PUates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North,  My  lord,  dispatch :  read  o'er  these  articles. 

K,  Rich,  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see ; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  majesty  a  subject;  state  a  peasant. 

North,  My  lord, — 

K,  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haughtfinsultingman. 
Nor  no  man's  lord:  I  have  no  name,  no  title, 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
But  'tis  usurp 'd. — Alack,  the  heavy  day  1 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 


And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 

O !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops ! — 

Good  king, — great  king, — and  yet  not  gready  good. 

And  if  my  name  be  sterling  yet  in  Eneland, 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 

That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 

Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

BoU$ig,  Go  some  of  yon,  and  fetch  a  looking-glaas. 

[Exii  an  yiitendmU, 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth  come. 

K.  Rich.  Fiend !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  oome  to  hell. 

Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

North,  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K,  Rich,  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed. 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's— myself. 

Re-^nter  Attendant  with  a  Crkue. 
Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  1  read.— 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?     Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  made  no  deeper  woimds  ? — O,  flattering  glass ! 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 
Thou  dost  beguile  me.     Was  this  face  the  face. 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  f    Was  this  the  face, 
That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink  t 
Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  follies. 
And  was  at  last  ontrfac'd  by  Bolingbroke  T 
A  brittle  glory  shiiieth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  ; 

[^Dtuhee  the  OUua  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers.— 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport : 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy 'd  my  fitce. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  f     Ha  !  let's  see  :— 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance :  and  1  thank  thee,  king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  begone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  !  I  am  greater  than  a  king ; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  it? 

Boling.  You  shall. 

JK.  Rich,  Why  then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

BoUfif.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your  sights. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich,  O,  good !  Convey  ? — ^Conveyers  are  you  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fail. 

lExeunt  K,  Richard,  and  Gn&rd. 

BoUng.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

lExeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Cartiele,  and 
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Abbot,  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  heheld. 

Bithop,  The  woe's  to  come  :  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum,  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot  My  lord,  before  I  freely  speak  my  mind 
herein. 


You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 

To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 

Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 

Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears : 

Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 

A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  metzy  day.  ^ExeunL 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — London.    A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Queen,  and  Attendants, 

Qiuen,  This  way  the  king  will  come :  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Cssar*s  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom*d  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  Ouard, 
But  soil,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.—- 
Ah !  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ;  ; 
Thou  map  oS  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg*d  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 

JT.  Rich,  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.     I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen,  What !  is  mv  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transform 'd  and  weaken 'd  ?    Hath  this  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower*d ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts? 

K,  Bieh,  A  king  of  beasts,  m  deed;  if  aught  but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France: 
Think  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid ; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize* 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  r^oRTHUMBERLAND,  attended. 
North,  My  lord,  the  mind  of  BoUngbroke  is  chang'd: 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  'Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you : 


With  all  swift  speed  you  must  awav  to  France. 

K,  Rich,  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gatherine:  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption.     Thou  shalt  thin*k. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Beinff  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North,  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich,  Doubly  divorc'd  ! — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me. 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 

[They  embrace. 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland :  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pine  the  clime ; 
My  wife  to  France :  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  Mav, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  day. 

Queen,  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 

from  heart. 
Queen,  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 
North,  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K,  Rich,  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
Better  far  off,  than  near,  being  ne'er  the  near. 
Go ;  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen,  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 
JT.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  len&;th  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart.  [They  kiss. 
Queen,  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  'twere  no  good  part, 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart 

[They  kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  ^roan. 

K.  Rich,  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York,  and  the  Duchess, 
Duch,  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  teU  the  rest. 
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When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Duch,  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York,  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues  cned— ^"God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke ! " 
You  would  have  thouglH  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  may  greedy  lookfe  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upou.  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welconfe,  Bolingbroke ! " 
Whilst  ne,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — **  I  thank  you,  countrymen : " 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richafd !  where  rode  he  the  whilst? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a.well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyef 
Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard :  no  man  cried,  God  save 

him; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badees  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
'ilie  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Duch,  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son.   Who  are  the  violets  now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ? 

Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time. 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs  ? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York,  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

jium.  If  God  prevent  it  not,  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom  ? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  then  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter,  then,  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear,-^ 


Duch.  What  should  you  fear  f 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  he  s  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fooL— 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  1  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me :     I  may  not 
show  it 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  it  and  readt. 
Treason !  foul  treason ! — villain !  traitor !  slave ! 

Duch,  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho !  who  is  within  there  ?   Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 

Duch,  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say :  saddle  my  hone.— 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

Duch,  What's  the  matter  T 

York,  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch,    1   will   not  peace.^-What  is   the  matter, 
Aumerle  ? 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer  ? 

York,  Bring  me  my  boots !  I  will  unto  the  king. 
Enter  Servant  with  boots. 

Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerle.— Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd.— ' 
Hence,  villain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[Exit  Servant. 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch,  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  dnmk  up  with  time. 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond,  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none ; 

We'll  keep  him  here  :  then,  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York,  Away,  fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  timet 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan 'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou  would'st  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  :  thou  dost  suspect, 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  idn. 
And  vet  I  love  him. 

York,  Make  way,  unruly  woman.     [Exit, 

Duch,  After,  Aumerle !  Mount  thee  upon  his  hone : 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  nof  be  long  behind  :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon 'd  thee.   Away !  begone. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King  ;  Percy,  ai}(^  other  Lords. 

BoUng.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
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Tis  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  *tis  he. 
I  woula  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  thev  say,  he  &ily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
While  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Perev,  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the  prince, 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoUng,  And  what  said  the  gallant? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — ^he  would  unto  the  stews ; 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

BoUng,  As  dissolute,  as  desperate :  yet  through  both 
I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope ,  which  elder  days 
May  happily  bring  forth.    But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Aumerle,  in  great  katte, 

Aum,  Where  is  the  king? 

BoUng,  What  means  our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and 
looks 
So  wildly? 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace.     I  do  beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

BoUng.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —  [^Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

fKneelt. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Baling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault? 
If  on  tlie  first,  how  heinous  e*er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after  love  1  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Boting.  Have  thy  desire.   [Aumerle  locJu  the  door. 

York.  [^Withm.^  My  liege,  ne  ware  1  look  to  thyself: 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

BoUng.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.  ^Drawing. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand :  thou  hast  no  cause 
to  fear. 

York.  [  Within.']  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLXMGBROKE  opew  the  door,  and  locks  it  again. 

Enter  York. 

BoUng.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past. 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there : 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hana  did  set  it  down.— 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent'that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Botina.  O,  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  I— 
O,  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  1 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  thu  stream  through  muddy  passages 


Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd, 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dIAonoiir  dies, 
Or*my  sham'd  )ife  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  t\^  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duch.  imthin.']  What  hoi  my  liege!  for  God's 
sake  let  me  in. 

BoUng.  What   shrill-voic'd    supfliant   makes   this 
eager  cry  ?  '  . 

Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king;  '{is  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  begear  begs,  tnat  nevi^  begg*d  before. 

BoUng.  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  **  The  Beggar  and  the  King." — 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  : 
I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
Thu  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  O  king !  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man : 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  duffs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 

Dueh.  Sweet  York,  be  patient     Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [Kneels. 

BoUng.  Rise  up,  good  aunt 

Dueh.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgresshig  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

(Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

[Kneels. 
HI  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Dueh.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then,  let  them  have 
Thai  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

BoUng.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up ; 

But,  pardon  first,  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  it  I  were  thy  muse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — ^pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king :  Mytpardonnez-moi. 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  I 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land ; 
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The  chopping  French  we  do  not  undentaod. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or  in  thy  piteons  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear, 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Bolhug,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  f  have  in  hand. 

Baling,  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch,  O,  nappy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  1 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  asain ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Baling,  I  pardon  htm  with  all  my  heart 

Dwh,  A  god  on  earth  thou  art  [BUei, 

Baling,  But  for  our  trusty  brotheiwin-law,  and  the 
abbot, ' 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  contorted  crew. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heela.— 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where  else  these  traitors  be : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  so  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  mine,  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray*d,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duch,  Come,  my  old  sou  ;  I  pray  God  make  thee 
new.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  17. 
Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  and  a  Servant, 

Exton,  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he 
spake? 
<'  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  Hving  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so? 

Serv,  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exiam.  "  Have  I  no  friend  ?  "  quoth  he :  he  spake  it 
twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together,  did  he  not? 

Serv,  He  did. 

Exton,  And,  speaking  it,  he  wishtly  look'd  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,— I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret    Come,  let's  go : 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.     ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Pomfret    The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  King  Richard. 

K,  Bich,  I  have  been  studjring  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  worid : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  III  hammer 't  out 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  >  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  worid ; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort, 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus,— '<  Come,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again, — 
"  It  is  aa  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye." 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  ^e  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  m  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves. 


That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  eaae. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented :  sometimes  am  1  king ; 
Then,  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am :  then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  roe  I  was  better  when  a  king : 
Then,  am  I  king'd  again ;  and,  by  and  by, 
Think  that  I  am  unkmg'd  by  Bolmgbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing. — But  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  roan,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear?  [ilffute. 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  I 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives : 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string. 
But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  thev  jar. 
Their  Iratches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  for  tne  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  noans,  that  strike  iq>on  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  siehs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ;  but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
Whfle  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock« 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more. 
For  though  it  hath  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

EtUer  Groom. 

Choom,  Hail,  royal  prince  I 

JT.  Bich,  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom,  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  kiuff. 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  eotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometime  roytd  master's  face. 
0 !  how  it  yem'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolinebroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  I 

K,  Bich,  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ?  * 

Groom,  So  proud,  as  if  he  had  disdain 'd  the  ground. 

K,  Bich,  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  ? 
That  iade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?    Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Smce  pride  must  have  a  fall)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
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Wast  born  to  bear?    I  was  not  made  a  borse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall*d  and  tir*d  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 
Enter  Keeper^  with  a  DUh. 
Keep,  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[To  the  Qroom. 
K.  Rich.  If  tbou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 
Groom,  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
shall  say.  \ExU, 

Keep,  My  lord,  wiirt  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Itieh.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep,  My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
lateW  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 
A,  Rich,  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it 

[Strikee  the  Keeper, 
Keep,  Help,  help,  help  I 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Extov,  and  Servanti,  armed. 
K,  Rich,  How  now !  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
assault? 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument 

[Snatching  a  weapon^  and  kitting  one. 
Go  thou  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kitti  another :  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.— Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain 'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high, 
WhiUt  my  gross  flesh  sinks  down  ward,  here  to  die.  [Diu^ 

Exton,  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spilt :  O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  1*11  bear. — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  bete. 

[Exeunt  with  the  bodies, 

SCENE  YI.— Windsor.    An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Flourish,   Enter  Bolinobrokb,  and  York,  with  Lords 

and  Attendants, 

BoUng,  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Ciceter  in  Glostershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not 

Enter  North umrbri. and. 
Welcome,  my  lord.     What  is  the  news  with  you  ? 

North,  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happiness: 
The  next  news  is, — 1  have  to  London  sent 


The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  a  Paper, 

BoUng,  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains, 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwatbr. 

Htz,  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors, 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dve  overthrow. 

BoUng,  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  tny  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  tf  Carlisle, 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  mve ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride, 

BoUng.  tfishop  of  Carlisle,  this  shall  be  your  doom :— • 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  hearing  a  Coffin, 

Exton,  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  miehtiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 

BoUng,  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton,  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this  deed. 

BoUng,  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light—- 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  snllen  black.    Incontinent 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after :  grace  my  mouxiung  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  Uer.  [EatemU, 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — London.  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,   Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 

Blunt,  and  Other*. 

K,  Hen,  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  albes : 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
No  more  shall  cut  his  master.    Therefore,  friends, 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross, 
We  are  impressed,  and  engag*d  to  fight, 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy, 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields. 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  ibis  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old, 


And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — Then,  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree. 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight ;  when,  all  athwart,  tiiere  came 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Affainst  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welchman  taken, 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Hen,  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

West,  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour. 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
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And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K,  Hen,  Here  is  a  dear,  a  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain 'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  haih  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bmd  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon 's  plains:  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  the  bold  Menteith ; 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prise  ?  ha  I  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  'Faith,  'tis  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K,  Hen,  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st 
'me  sin, 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  bv  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  youn^  Harr^.     O !  that  it  could  be  prov'd, 
That  some  niglit-tnppine  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle-iclothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet : 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think  you, 

coz'. 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpriz'd, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West,  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  hunself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K,  Hen,  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect^ 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor :  so  inform  the  lords ; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again. 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West,  I  will,  my  liege.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  XL— The  Same.     Another  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Henrt,  Prince  cf  Wales,  and  Falstaff. 

Fat,  Now,  Hal ;  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad? 

P,  Hen,  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinkinff  of  old 
sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  ueeping 
upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to 
demand  that  truly,  which  thou  would'st  truly  know. 
What  a  devil  hast  ihou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day  ?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes 
capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the 
signs  of  leapinp^-houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a 
fair  hot  wench  m  flame-colour'd  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  should'st  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the 
time  of  the  day. 

Fai,  Indeed  yon  come  near  me,  now,  Hal ;  for  we, 
that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars, 
and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  "  that  wandering  knight  so 
£ur."    And,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 


king,-— as,  God  save  thy  grace, — ^majesty,  I  should  say, 
for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,— 

P,  Hen,  What,  none? 

Fal,  No,  by  my  troth  ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve  to 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P,  Hen,  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

FaL  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty :  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters, 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government,  being  go- 
verned as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress 
the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

P,  Hen,  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too ;  for 
the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by 
the  moon.  As  for  proof  now :  a  purse  of  gold  most 
resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  nignt,  and  most  disso- 
lutely spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got  with  swearing — 
lay  by ;  and  spent  with  crying — ^bring  in  ;  now,  in  as 
low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  by  and  by, 
in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is  not 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P,  Hen,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the 
castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkm  a  most  sweet  robe  of 
durance  ? 

Fal,  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  I  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do 
witn  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

FaL  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning  many 
a  time  and  oft. 

P,  Hen,  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal,  No :  I'll  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid  all 
there. 

P,  Hen,  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  would 
stretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used  my 
credit 

FaL  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  it  is  here  apparent 
that  thou  art  heir  apparent. — But,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet 
wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in  England  when 
thou  art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it  is,  with 
the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  an  tick,  the  law  ?  Do  not 
thou,  when  thou  art  a  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P,  Hen,  No :  thou  shalt. 

FaL  Shall  I?  O  rare!   By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  abrave 

c. 

'.  Hen,  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I  mean,  thou 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  become  a 
rare  hangman. 

FaL  Well,  Hal,  weU ;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can 
tell  you. 

P,  Hen,  For  obtaining  of  suits? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the  hang- 
man hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melan- 
choly as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P,  Hen,  Or  an  old  lion  ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal,  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 

P,  Hen,  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melan- 
choly of  Moor-ditch  ? 

FaL  Thou  has  the  most  unsavoury  similes ;  and  art, 
indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascsllest,  sweet  youne 
prince. — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  wim 
vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a 
commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  old 
lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
about  you,  sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he 
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lalked  very  wiiely ;  but  I  regkided  him  noi,  kod  ytt 
lie  talked  wisely,  and  Id  the  stnet  too. 

P.  Htn.  Thou  did*t  veil ;  for  wud«m  crie*  out  in 
the  ttreeta,  and  do  nwui  regardi  iL 

/U.  O I  thou  halt  damnable  iteration,  and  art,  in- 
deed, able  to  corrupt  a  laint.  Tboii  hut  done  much 
haiTD  upon  me,  Hal ; — God  forgive  thee  for  iL  Before 
I  knew  thee,  Hal,  1  knew  nothing;  and  now  am  I,  if 
a  roan  (hould  ipeak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  tbe 
wicked.  I  muit  gire  over  tfait  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
'  m  1  do  not,  I  am  a  villain :  I'll  be 
king'i  aon  in  Chriatendoni. 

P.  Hm.   Where  ihall  we  take 
Jack? 

faL  Zoundi!  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one; 
an  1  do  not,  call  me  Tillain,  and  bafile  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee; 
from  pnjing,  to  pur«e-taking. 

Ktiter  PoiHB,  at  a  iutmee. 

/UL  Why,  Hal,  'ti*  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tia  no  lin  far 
a  man  to  labour  in  hii  vocatiui.  Poina ! — Now  shall 
we  know  if  Oad*hill  have  set  a  match. — O I  if  men 
were  to  be  laved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
enough  for  him  T  Thia  ii  the  moat  omnipotent  villain, 
that  ever  cried,  Stand  !  to  a  true  man. 

P.  Htn.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poiiu.  Good  morrow,  iweet  Ha1._What  saya  mon- 
fieur  Remorae  t  What  layi  Sir  John  Sack-and~Sugar  t 
Jack,  how  agreCi  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  aoul, 
that  thou  loldeit  him  on  Good-Friday  last,  for  a  cup 
of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg? 

P.  Hen,  Sir  John  ttuids  to  bis  word :  the  devil  shall 
have  his  bargain,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of 
proverbs ;  be  will  give  the  devil  bia  due. 

Point.  Then,  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word 
with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the 

Point,  But,  my  lads,  my  lad*,  to-morrow  moming, 
by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill.  There  are  pilgrims 
going  to  CanterhuiT  with  rich  ofieringi,  and  traders 
tiding  to  London  with  fat  purses :  1  have  vison  for  you 
all,  you  have  horse*  for  yourselves.  Gadsbill  lies  to- 
night in  Rochester  I  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow 
night  in  Easteheap :  we  may  do  it  a*  secure  as  sleep. 
If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns  ; 
if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

F<d.  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go 
not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 
Pohu.  You  will,  chops ! 
FaL  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 
P.  Hm.  Who,  I  rob  r  la  thief?  not  I,  by  my  faith. 
JfaL  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  ■hilling). 

P.  Hen.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  madcap. 
Fat.  Whv,  that's  well  said, 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will.  III  tarry  at  home. 
Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou 
art  king. 

P.  Hen.  1  care  noL 

Point.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ylhee,  leave  the  prince  and  me 
alone  :  1  will  lay  him  down  auch  reasons  for  tliia  ad- 
ventiU'e,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion, 
and  bim  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  wliat  thou  epcakeat 
may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believtd,  that  the 
true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  false 
thief;  for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  count 
nance.     Farewell :  you  shall  find  me  in  Eastchcap. 


P.  Hen.  Farewell  thou  latter  spring  !  Farewell, 
AU-halluwn  summer !  [Eat  FALsrjirr. 

Pmiu.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us 
to-morrow :  I  have  a  jeit  to  execute,  that  I  cannot 
manage  alone.  Fabtaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill, 
shall  rob  those  men  that  wa  have  already  way-laid : 
yourself  and  I  will  not  be  there;  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  tbii  head 
off  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen,  Howsball  we  part  with  them  in  setting  forth! 

Point.  Why,  wa  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them, 
BJid  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at 
□ur  pleasure  to  fail;  and  then  will  they  adventure 
upon  the  exploit  themselves,  which  they  shall  have  no 
sooner  achieved,  but  well  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know  us, 
by  onr  hones,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ounelve*. 

Pmnt.  Tut!  our  hones  they  shall  not  see;  I'll  tie 
them  in  the  wood:  our  visors  we  will  change,  after  we 
leave  them  ;  and,  siirah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for 
the  nonce,  to  inmask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  hut  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard  for  ua. 

Point.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  a* 
true-bred  cowards  aa  ever  turned  back ;  and  fbr  the 
third,  if  he'll  tieht  longer  than  he  sect  reason,  I'll  for- 
swear arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  iocom- 
prehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us, 
when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty  at  least  he  foi^ht 
with ;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he 
endured  ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lie*  the  jest. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee  ;  provide  us  all 
things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  in 
Eastcheap,  there  I'll  tap.     FarewelL 

Point.  Farewell,  my  lord.  ^£at  PoiNr 

P.  Hen,  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness; 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  he  himself. 
Being  wanted,  be  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  dirough  the  foul  and  ugly  roista 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-fbr  come, 
And  nothing  pleasetfa  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  ahall  I  falsify  men's  bopea ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eye*. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  h  ikill, 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  Uast  I  will.    [^Exit. 

SCENE  III,— The  Same.     Another  Apartment  in 
the  Palace. 
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NT,  and  Olheri. 

K.  Hen.  My  hlood  hath  been  to 

a  cold  Olid  temperate, 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  iiidigtiili 
And  yon  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  r  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  lieuccforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition, 
I  Which  bath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
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And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect, 

Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

War,  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deaerres 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North,  My  good  lord,— • 

JT.  Hen,  lH>rd  Worcester,  get  thee  gone;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O,  sir !  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.— 

[Exit  WoRcesTER. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [To  North. 

Norik,  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver 'd  to  your  majesty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot,  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-laud  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff: — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talk'd ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  roe ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester 'd  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what. 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark! 
And  telUng  me,  the  sovereign 'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy 'd 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  gunsy 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald,  unjoin  ted  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  bis  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt,  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my  lord, 
Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said, 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 


What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen,  Why,  yet  be  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shaU  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Aeainst  that  great  magician,  damu'd  Cnendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  that  earl  of  March 
Hath  lalelv  married.     Shall  our  cofiers,  th«i. 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home? 
Shall  we  buv  treason,  and  indent  with  foes, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselveaf 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend. 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost, 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot,  Revolted  Mortimer  I 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgj  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Unon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood; 
Who  then,  affirighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  h^r  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt 

K,  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie 
him: 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?    But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  yon  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  yon  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  vou. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  vour  son.— 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it 

{^Exeunt  King  Henrt,  Blunt,  and  TVom. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight. 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  mv  heart. 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head.        [Offen  to  go. 

North,  What !  drunk  with  choler  f  stay,  and  pause 
awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Be-enter  Worcbstbr. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  I 

'Zounds  I  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empw  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  mv  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dus^ 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mprtimer 
As  hi^h  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North,  Brother,  [7o  Worcbstxr.]  the  king  hath 
made  your  nephew  mad. 
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JFor,  Who  atruck  thia  heat  up  after  I  km  gonef 

Not.  He  will,  fonooth,  have  all  my  priioDen; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  r&niom  once  aEsin 
Of  my  wife'i  brother,  then  hi>  cheek  look'd  pale. 
And  on  my  fuce  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death,' 
TTembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.  I  canaoC  blame  him.    Waa  he  not  pTOclaim'd, 
By  Richard,  that  dead  ia,  the  next  of  blood  t 

North.  He  wu :  I  heard  the  proelamation : 
And  thentt  waa  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whoae  wronga  in  u>  God  pardon  1)  didtet  forth 
Upon  hia  IriaE  expedition ; 
From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  depoa'd,  and  ahortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whoae  death,  we  in  the  world's  wide 
mouth 
Live  tcandalic'd,  and  foully  apoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  Boft !  I  prav  you,  did  king  Richard,  then, 
Proclaun  my  brother  Eatnund  Mortimer 
Heir-to  the  crown? 

North.  He  did :  myaelf  did  bear  it. 

Hoi.  N«v,  then,  I  cannot  blame  hia  conun  Ung, 
That  wiah'J  him  on  the  barren  mountain*  *l«rve. 
But  ahall  it  be,  that  ^ou,  that  aet  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  thia  forgetful  man. 
And  for  hii  take  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'roua  aubomation,  ahall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  cunea  undergo. 
Being  the  agenta,  or  baae  aecond  means, 
The  cordi,'tlie  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather t— 
O I  pardon  me,  that  I  deacend  ao  low, 
To  ahow  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  thia  auhde  king. 
Shall  it  for  ahame  he  apoken  in  theae  daya. 
Or  fill  up  chroniclei  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjual  behalf, 
(Ai  boUi  of  you,  God  pardon  it  I  have  done) 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  aweet  lovely  roae. 
Ana  plant  thia  thorn,  thia  canker,  BolingbrokeT 
And  ahall  itfin  more  ahame,  be  farther  apoken. 
That  you  are  fool'd,  diacarded,  and  ahook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  tbeie  ahamea  ye  underwent? 
no.'  yet  time  aerret,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  tamiah'd  honoura,  and  reatore  yonraelvea 
Into  the  good  thoughta  of  the  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  diadain'd  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king;  who  aludiea  day  and  night 
To  anawer  all  the  debt  he  owe*  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deatha, 
Hierefore,  I  aay, — 

Wor.  Peace,  conain  1  aay  no  more. 

And  DOW  I  will  unclatp  a  aecret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  diacontenta 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangeroua; 
Aa  fiill  of  peril  and  adventurous  apiril^ 
At  to  o'ei^watk  a  current,  roBiing  loud. 
On  the  uoatendfait  footing  of  a  apear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  nightl — or  aink  or  awim, 
Send  danger  from  the  eaat  unto  the  weat. 
So  honour  nota  it,  from  the  north  to  aouth. 
And  let  them  grapple : — O  I  the  blood  c 
To  Touae  a  lion,  ttian  to  atart  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  ofaome  great  exploit 
Drives  liim  beyond  thi!  hounds  of  patience. 

Hoi.  By  heaven,  metbinki,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  rathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honotir  by  the  locki, 


So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrivat  all  her  dignitiea  ; 
But  out  upon  thia  hatf-fac'd  fellowahip ! 

Wor.  He  apprefaenda  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  ahould  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while- 

Hot,  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scot*, 

That  are  your  ptiaonera,^ 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  alL 

By  Ood,  he  ahall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  aave  hia  aoul,  he  ahall  not. 
I'll  keep  them,  by  thia  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  mv  purpotei. 
Thoae  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Haf.  Nay,  I  wiU ;  that'a  flat. 

He  aaid  he  would  not  ranaom  Mortimer; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  apeak  of  Mortimer; 
But  I'will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 
And  in  bis  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer! 
Nay,  III  have  a  starling  ahaU  be  taught  to  apeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  end  give  it  hun, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  aolemnly  defy, 
Save  how  tu  gall  and  pinch  thia  Bolingoroke  : 
And  that  aame  sword-and-buckler  prince  of  Walea, 
But  that  I  think  hia  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinaman.     I  will  talk  to  yon. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  waap-stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman'a  mood, 
l^ing  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  lam  whipp'dandacourg'd  with 

Nettled,  and  stung  with  piamirea,  when  I  hear 

Of  thia  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 

In  Richard's  time, — what  do  ye  call  the  placet— 

A  plague  upon't — it  is  in  Gloucestershire; — 

"Twas  where  the  med'4:ap  duke  hia  uncle  kept, 

Hia  uncle  York,— where  I  ^rat  how'd  my  knee 

Unto  this  king  of  amilea,  thia  Bolinghnike, 

'Sbtood  !  whenyouand  he  came  back  from  RaveDapvg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candied  deal  of  courtesy 
Thia  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  t 
Look, — "when  hia  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 


Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale:   I  have  done. 
Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again. 
We'll  atay  your  leiaure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faitL 

ffor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottiah  pritonen. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ranaom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  ^our  only  mean 
For  powen  in  Scotland;   which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  ihall  aend  you  written,  be  astur'd. 
Will  easily  be  granted  you. — My  lord, 

[To  NoBLTBUIiaiKLaiTP, 

Your  aon  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Sliall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd. 
The  arc)] bishop. 

Hot.  or  York,  ia  it  not  7 

Wor.  Ttae;  who  bears  hard 
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His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation, 

As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 

Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down ; 

And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 

Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

HoU  I  smell  it : 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wondrous  well. 

North,  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  slip. 

Hot,  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot. — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, 
To  jom  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor,  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot,  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim*d. 

Wor,  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed. 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 


And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home : 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot,  He  does,  he  does :  we'll  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell. — No  farther  go  in  this, 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly) 
I'll  steal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer; 
Where  you,  and  Douelas,  and  our  powers  |^  once. 
As  I  will  fashion  it,  snail  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertamty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  I 
trust. 

Hot,  Uncle,  adieu. — O !  let  the  hoius  be  short, 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  sport. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— Rochester.    An  Inn  Yard. 


Enter  a  Carrier,  with  a  Lantern  m  hU  hand, 

1  Car.  Heigh  ho!  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll 
be  hanged :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney, 
and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.    What,  ostler ! 

Ott,  [Within.']  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car,  1  pr'ytnee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the 
withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier, 

2  Car,  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots : 
this  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  ostler 
died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow  I  be  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  1  think,  this  be  the  most  villainous  house  in 
all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er  a 
king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  t  have 
been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car,  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and 
then  we  leak  in  the  chimney ;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Car,  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hanged ; 
come  away. 

2  Car.  1  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of 
ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross. 

1  Car,  'Odsbodv  I  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 
anite  starved. — What,  ostler !— A  plague  on  thee !  hast 
thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canst  not  hear?  An 
'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate 
of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hanged : — 
baaft  no  faith  in  thee? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Oade,  Good  morrow,  carriers.    What's  o'clock? 

1  Car,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gade,  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my 
gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car,  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

Oade*  1  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when?  canst  tell? — Lend  me  thy  lan- 
tern quoth  a? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first 

Gade.  Sirrah  earner,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 


2  Car,  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I 
warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  call  up 
the  gentlemen :  they  will  along  with  company,  for 
they  have  groat  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriere. 

Grade,  What,  ho  I  chamberlain ! 

Cham,  [Within,']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Qade.  'That's  even  as  fair  as— at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  pickinff  of 
nurses,  than  giving  direction  (foth  from  labourmg ;  thou 
lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  ChamberkUn, 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  master  GadshQl.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight:  there's  a  franklin 
in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his 
company,  last  night  at  supper;  a  kind  of  auditor;  one 
that  natii  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what 
They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they 
will  away  presently. 

Gade,  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nicholas' 
clerks,  I'll  dve  thee  this  neck. 

Cham,  No,  I'll  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that  for 
the  hangman ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worship'st  saint  Nicho- 
las as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gade,  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if 
I  hang,  111  make  a  fat  pair  of  ndlows ;  for,  if  I  hang, 
old  sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he's  no 
starveling.  Tut!  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou 
dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content 
to  do  the  profession  some  grace,  that  would,  if  matters 
should  be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
long-stafi*,  sixpenny  strikers :  none  of  these  mad,  mus- 
tacnio  purple-hued  malt-worms ;  but  with  nobility  and 
sanguinity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  ones — yes,  such  as 
can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and 
speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray : 
and  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saint, 
the  commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but 
prey  on  her,  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and 
make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What !  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ?  will 
she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gade,  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored  her. 
We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we  have  the  receipt 
of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham.   Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
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beholding  to  the  night,  than  to  fem-aeed,  for  your 
walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  ehalt  have  a  share  in 
our  purchasei  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

CAom.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false 
thief. 

Gadi,  Go  to ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable. 
Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Poins  ;  Bardolph  aii(f  Peto, 

at  some  distance. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed  Fat- 
staff's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet 

P.  Hen,  Stand  close. 

Enter  FAj^stkrw. 

FaL  Poins !     Poins,  and  be  hanged  I     Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney ed  rascal !  What  a 
brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  I'll 
go  seek  him.  [^Pretends  to  seek  Poins. 

Fal.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief  s  company : 
the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know 
not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  bv  the  squire 
further  afoot  I  shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt 
not  but  to  die  a  fair  deatli  for  all  this,  if  i  'scape  hang- 
ing for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  com- 
pany hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty  years,  and 
yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  ifte  medicines  to  make  me  love 
him,  ril  be  handed ;  it  could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk 
medicines. — Poms  I— Hal !— a  plague  upon  you  both ! 
— Bardolph  !~Peto !— I'll  starve,  ere  Til  rob  a  foot 
further.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 
turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest 
varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of 
uneven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough. 
A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one 
another !  IThey  whistle.']  Whew ! — A  plague  upon  you 
all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues :  give  me  my 
horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-euts !  lie  down :  lay  Uiine  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the 
tread  of  travellers. 

Fal,  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  ?  'Sblood !  1 11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far 
afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 
What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

P,  Hen,  Thou  liest :  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

FaL  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
horse ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  I  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

FaL  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'eu,  I'll  peach  for  th^s.  An  I  have 
not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes, 
let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  when  a  jest  is  so  foi^ 
ward,  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshili*. 

Gads.  Stand. 

FaL  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Point,  0  \  'tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  BARDOLrn. 

Bard.  What  news? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors :  there's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going 
to  the  king's  exchequer. 


Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue :  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  alL 

FaL  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen,  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the  nar- 
row lane ;  Ned  roins  and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  they 
'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto,  But  how  many  be  there  of  them  t 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

FaL  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grand- 
father; but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge :  when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt  find 
him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen,  Ned,  ^Aside  to  Poins.]  where  are  our  dis- 
guises? 

Poins,  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

[^Exeunt  P,  Henry  and  Poins. 

Fal,  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say 
I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers, 

1  Trav,  Come,  neighbour:  the  boy  shall  lead  our 
horses  down  the  hill ;  we'll  walk  afoot  awhile,  and 
ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand! 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us ! 

FaL  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  vilUiiiB* 
throats.  Ah,  whorson  caterpillars  1  bacon4ed  knaves! 
they  hate  us  youth :  down  with  them ;  fleece  them. 

1  Trav,  O !  we  are  undone,  both  ve  and  ours,  for 
ever. 

FaL  Hang  ye,  gothellied  knaves.    Are  ye  undone? 

No,  ye  fat  chuffs ;  I  would,  your  store  were  here.   On, 

bacons,  on  I    What !  ye  knaves,  young  men  roust  live. 

Yon  are  grand-jurors  are  ye?    We'll  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  ^c.  driving  the  Travellers  out. 

Ae-enter  Prince  Henry  isnd  Poins. 

P,  Hen,  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men. 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coining. 

Re-enter  Thieves, 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters ;  let  us  share,  and  then  to 
horse  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be  not  two 
arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring :  there's  no 
more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen,  Your  money.         [Bushinjf  out  upon  thewt, 

Poins,  Villains. 
[As  they  are  sharing^  the  Prinee  and  Poins  set  upon 
them.      They  all  run  asoay,   and  Falsitavw^  efier  a 
blow  or  twoy  runs  away  too,  leaving  the  booty  oehmd 
them.^ 

P.  lien.  Got  with  much  ease.  Now  merrily  to  hoTM : 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.    Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeumt, 

SCENE  in.— Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hotspur,  readiny  a  Letter. 

— "  But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well 
contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear 
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your  house.'*— He  could  be  contented,— why  u  he  not 
then  ?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — 
he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he 
loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  **  The  pur- 
pose you  undertake,  is  dangerous ;"— -Why,  that's  cer- 
tain :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ; 
but  I  tell  vou,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we'll  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "The  purpose  you 
undertake,  is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named, 
uncertain ;  die  time  itself  unsorted,  and  your  whole 
plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposi- 
tion."— Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again, 
you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What 
a  lackbrain  is  this !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant : 
a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation :  an 
excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  Wnat  a  frosty- 
spirited  rogue  is  this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  com- 
mends the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
'Zounds !  and  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain 
him  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my 
uncle,  and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord 
of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  besides, 
the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month,  and  are 
they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this  I  an  infidel  I  Ha !  you  shall  see 
now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O!  I 
could  divide  mjrself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such 
a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action. 
Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king :  we  are  prepared. 
I  will  set  forward  to-night. 

*   Enter  Lady  Pbkct. 
How  now,  Kate  ?    I  must  leave  you  within  these  two 
hours. 

Lady,  O,  my  good  lord  !  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  ofience  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish 'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  doet  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  *'  Courage  I— to  me  field  I"   And  thou  bast  talk'd 
Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  th'  occurrents  of  a  heady  fight 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  tnus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  on  a  late  disturbed  stream  : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  best    Ol  what  portents  are 

these? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot,  What,  ho !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

Enter  ServanL 

Serv,  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the 
sheriff? 


Serv,  One  horse,  my  lord,  be  brought  even  now. 

Hot,  What  horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not? 

Serv,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot,  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O,  eeperanee  ! 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.  \Esnt  Servant, 

Lady,  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot,  What  say'st  thou,  my  Udy? 

Lady,  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why  my  horse. 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady,  Out,  yon  mad-headed  ape ! 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen, 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     Ita  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harrv,  that  I  wilL 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  yon. 
To  line  his  enterprize :  but  if  you  go— 

Hot,  So  far  a&ot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Ladv,  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  1  ask. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot,  Away! 
Away,  you  trifler !— Love  ? — I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.    This  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  I — 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate?  what  would'st  thou  have  with 
me? 

Lady,  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.    Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no  ? 

Hot,  Come,  to  the  park,  Kate ;  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.    But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady,  Howl  so  far? 

Hot,  Not  an  inch  farther.    But  hark  you,  Kate  ? 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady,  It  must,  of  force.     lExeuni, 

SCENE  IV.— Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 

Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henrt  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen,  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poim,  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four-score  hogsheads.  I  nave  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by 
their  Christian  names,  as— 'Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation,  that  though 
I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  cour- 
tesy, and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Fal- 
Bteff;  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy. 
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(by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me,)  and  when  I  am  king  of 
England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in  East- 
cheap.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet ;  and 
when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  tney  cry  hem  I  and 
bid  you  play  it  off. — To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  pro- 
ficient in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with 
any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert 
not  with  me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — to 
sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  penny- 
worth of  sugar,  clapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an 
under-skinker ;  one  that  never  spake  other  English  in 
his  life,  than — '*  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and — 
"  You  are  welcome ;  **  with  this  shrill  addition,—-*'  Anon, 
anon,  sir !  -Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon," 
or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff 
come,  I  pr'yihee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while 
I  question  my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me 
the  su^ar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling — Francis ! 
that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  butF— anon.  Step 
aside,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  precedent 

Poms,  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect 

PotfM.  Francis !  [^Exit  Poins. 

Enter  FaANcis. 

/Von.  Anon,  anon,  sir.— Look  down  into  the  Pome- 
granate, Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

I^an.  My.  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

/Vojc.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to*- 

Poim.  IWUhin.-]  Francis  I 

/Vofi.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years  I  by'r  lady,  a  long  lease  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so 
valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and 
to  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

/Van.  O  lord,  sir !  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books 
in  England,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart. 

Poins.  IWUhin.']  Francis! 

/Vofi.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

/Von.  Let  me  see, — ^about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall  be~ 

Potfu.  [Within.]  Francis! 

/Von.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen,  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis,  for  the  sugar 
thou  gavest  me,— 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't  not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen,  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it 

Point,  [Within.']  Francis! 

/Von.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis ;  but  to-mor- 
row, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  or,  indeed, 
Francis,  when  thou  wilt    But  Francis,— 

Fran,  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen,  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal- 
button,  knot-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis- 
garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch,— 

I^an.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only 
drink :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  dou- 
blet will  sully.  In  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so 
much. 

/Von.  What,  sir? 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue !  Dost  not  than  hear 
them  call? 

[Here  they  both  eaU  him  ;  the  drawer  stands  amazed 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 


Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand 'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a 
calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [Exit  Fran.] 
My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at 
the  door :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen,  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the 
door.  [Exit  Vintner.]  Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sinah,  F^staff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door.    Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Potfw.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye ; 
what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of 
the  drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  show'd 
themselves  humours,  since  the  old  dajrs  of  goodman 
Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight.  \Re-^nter  Francis,  with  Wine.]  What's 
o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman  !  His 
industry  is— up-«tairs,  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence, 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's 
mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North ;  he  that  kills  me 
some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes 
his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — "  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
life !  I  want  work."  ''  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she, 
"  how  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  ?"  "  (>ive  my  roan 
horse  a  drench,"  says  he,  and  answers,  "Some  four- 
teen," an  hour  after;  '*a  trifle,  a  trifle."— I  pr'ythee, 
call  in  Falstaff:  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn 
shall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  <'  Rivo  I"  says  the 
drunkard.    Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto. 

PotiM.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fat.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry,  and  amen ! — ^Oive  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy. 
— Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-stocks,  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no 
virtue  extant?  [He  drinks. 

P,  Hen,  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet 
tale  of  the  sun !  if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too :  there 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man : 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in 
It ;  a  villainous  coward.— Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  :  die 
when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  for^ 
ffot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten 
herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old :  God 
help  the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver ;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards,  I  say  still. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

FaL  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese.  Til  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.     You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man,  what's  the 
matter ! 

Fat.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that? 
and  Poins  there  ? 

P(nns.  'Zounds !  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  cow- 
ard, I'll  stab  thee. 

Fat.  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  damned  ere  I 
call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound, 
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I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst  You  are  straight 
enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your 
back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing!  give  me  them  that  will 
face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  1 
drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen,  O  villain  !  ihy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk 'st  last. 

Fal,  All's  one  for  that.  \Hedrink»,']  A  plague  of  all 
cowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack !  where  is  it? 

FaL  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen,  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scaped  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet ; 
four  through  the  hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw :  eeee  ng* 
num,  [^Drawing  it,']  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a 
man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !— - 
Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth, 
they  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

A  Hen,  Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it  ? 

Bard,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,-— 

Fal,  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Bard,  And  bound  them. 

Peto,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Bard,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us,^- 

Fal,  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the 
other. 

P.  Hen.  What!  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

Fal,  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

P.  Hen,  Vteiy  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of 
them. 

FaL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two  rogues 
in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  tell 
thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  know- 
est  my  old  ward : — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen,  What  four?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

Fdl.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pome,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

FaL  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their 
seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen,  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  fomr  even  now. 

FaL  In  buckram. 

Pome.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

FaL  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen,  Pr'y  thee,  let  him  alone :  we  shall  have  more 
anon.  [7*0  Poins. 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal,  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen,  So,  two  more  already. 

FaL  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Paine,  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal,  Began  to  give  me  ground ;  bnt  I  followed  me 


close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a  thought, 
seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen,  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two. 

Fal,  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegot- 
ten knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let 
drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could'st 
not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  beeets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain;  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brained  guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou 
whorson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keecn,— 

FaL  What !  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  7  is  not 
the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not 
see  thy  hand  ?  come,  tell  us  your  reason :  what  sayest 
thou  to  this? 

Poine,  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal,  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racxs  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compul- 
sion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen,  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  :  this  san- 
guine coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; — 

Fal,  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried 
neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish, — O,  for 
breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — ^you  tailor's  yard, 
you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing-tuck; — 

P.  Hen,  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  affain ; 
and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons, 
hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poine,  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four :  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.— Nnirk 
now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  out-fac'd  you 
from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you 
here  in  the  nouse.^And,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  ffuts 
away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for 
mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  hearjl  bull- 
calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou 
hast  done,  and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick, 
what  device,'*what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Potfis.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack :  what  trick  hast  thou 
now? 

Fed,  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was  it  for  me 
to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true 
prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules ;  but  beware  instinct :  the  lion  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter ;  I  was  a  cow- 
ard on  instinct  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and 
thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for 
a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you 
have  the  money. — Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors :  watch 
to-nicht,  pray  to-morrow. — ^Jallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  tne  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you ! 
What !  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  ex- 
tempore ? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy 
running  away. 

FaL  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

Enter  Hoeteu. 

Hoet.  O  Jesu !     My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen,  How  now,  my  lady  die  hostess !  what  say'st 
thou  to  me  ? 
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Ho9t,  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says,  he  comes 
from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

FaL  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host,  An  old  man. 

Fed,  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? 
—Shall  I  give  him  his  answer? 

P.  Hen,  Pr*ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  [Emt, 

P,  Hen,  Now,  sirs ;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fair ; — so 
did  you,  Peto ; — so  did  you,  Bsrdolph :  vou  are  lions 
too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch 
the  true  prince,  no ; — fie  ! 

Bard»  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen,  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :  how  came 
FalstafTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto,  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger,  and  said, 
he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would 
make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight;  and  persuaded 
us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard,  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear  grass, 
to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  gar- 
ments witli  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true 
men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year  before ;  I 
blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen,  O  villain  1  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever 
since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire 
and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  away :  what 
instinct  hadst  thou  for  it? 

Bard,  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you 
behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen,  I  do. 

Bard,  What  think  you  thev  portend? 

P.  Hen,  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard,  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen,  No,  if  nghtly  taken,  halter. 
Be-enter  Falstaff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack ;  here  comes  bare-bone.     How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  J     How  long  is't 
ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal,  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist  *  I  could 
have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  a  plague 
of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 
There's  villainous  news  abroad:  here  was  sir  John 
Bracy  from  your  father :  vou  must  to  the  court  in  the 
morning,  lliat  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ; 
and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado, 
and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his 
true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,-*what, 
a  plague,  call  you  him?— 

Potfu.  O!  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen;  the  same;  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and  that  sprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen,  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  his 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 
Fal,  You  have  hit  it 
P.  Hen,  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 
Fal,  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he 
will  not  nm. 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  praise 
him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal,  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo  I  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

'•  Hen,  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 


FaL  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more. 
Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ;  thy  father's  beard 
is  turned  white  with  the  news :  you  may  buy  land  now 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackarel. 

P.  lien.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundred.' 

Fal,  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is  like, 
we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way.^-But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  such 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy, 
and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly 
afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it? 

P.  Hen,  Not  a  whit,  i 'faith :  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct 

Fal,  Well,  tiiou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen,  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

FaL  Shall  I  ?  content — ^This  chair  shall  be  my  state, 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

P.  Hen,  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  I 

Fal,  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of 
thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be 
thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and ' 
I  will  do  it  in  king  GEunbyses'  vein, 

P.  Hen,  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal,  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host,  O,  Jesu !   This  is  excellent  sport,  i'faith. 

FaL  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  tnckCng  tears  are 
vain. 

Hoit,  O,  the  father !  how  he  holds  his  countenance. 

FaL  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful  queen, 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

HoMt,  O,  Jesu !  he  dotli  it  as  like  one  of  these  har- 
lotry players  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal,  Peace,  good  pint-pot  I  peace,  good  tickle-brain ! 
— Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied :  for  | 
though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the 
faster  it  grows,  so  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the 
sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly 
thy  motiier's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly, 
a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of 
thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou 
be  son  to  me,  here  lies  tiie  point-^why,  being  son  to 
me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of 
heaven  prove  a  micher,  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the  sun  of  England  prove 
a  thief,  and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be  asked. 
There  is  a  tiling,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard 
of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name 
of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth 
denle :  so  doth  the  company  tiiou  keenest ;  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ; 
not  in  pleasure,  out  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  woes  also. — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  tiiy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P.  Hen,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty  ? 

Fal,  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent 
of  a  eheerful  loox,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble: 
carriage ;  and,  as  I  thmk,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'r 
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lady,  inclining  to  threescore,  and  now  I  remember  me, 
his  name  is  Falstaif :  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his 
looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as 
the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaif:  him  keep  with,  the 
rest  banish.  And  tell  me,  now,  thou  naughty  varlet, 
tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

P,  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak-  like  a  king?  Do  tiiou 
stand  for  me,  and  111  play  my  father. 

FdL  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so 
majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a  poulterer's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

FaL  And  here  I  stand. — Judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen»  Now,  Harry !  whence  come  you  ? 

FaL  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Pa/.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false. — Nay,  1*11 
tickle  thee  for  a  young  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away 
from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 
Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  hulk  of  humours, 
that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of 
dropsies,  &at  huge  bombard  of  sack,  that  stuffed 
cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Mannin^ee-ox  with 
the  pudcung  in  his  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey 
iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years? 
Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it? 
wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and 
eat  it?  wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty, 
but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ? 
whereiu  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

FaL  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you : 
whom  means  your  ffrace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  vulainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 

FaL  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in 
myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is 
old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it : 
but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  whoremaster, 
that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God 
help  the  wicked  1  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin, 
then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know,  is  damned :  if  to 
be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to 
be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banish  Peto,  banish 
Bardolph,  banish  Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff, 
kind  Jack  Falstafl^  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack 
Falstaff,  and,  therefore  more  valiant,  beinf,  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry  s  company, 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company :  banish  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world* 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  \A  knocking  heard. 

^Exeunt  HoUess,  Fravcis,  and  Bardolph. 
Re-^nter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O !  my  lord,  m  v  lord  I  the  sheriff,  with  a  most 
monstrous  watch,  is  at  tne  door. 

FaL  Out,  vou  rogue  I  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  say  m  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Re-enter  Hoetees. 

Hott.  O  Jesu !  my  lord,  my  lord !— - 

P.  Hen.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick.   What's  the  matter? 


Hoei.  The  sheriff  and* all  the  watch  are  at  die  door : 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house.    Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

Pal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct. 

FaL  1  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  deny  the 
sheriff,  so;  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not  a 
cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing 
up.  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter 
as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  :•— the  rest 
walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face,  and 
a  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date  is  out, 
and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

lExeunt  aU  hui  the  Prince  and  Pbto. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
Now,  master  sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  diis  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord ; 
A  gross  fat  roan. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here, 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
And  so,  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  himse. 

Sher.  1  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  it  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these 
men. 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  1  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

i  Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
Go,  call  htm  forth. 

Peto.  Falstaff! — fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and 
snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search 
his  pockets.  [Pbto  eearches."]  What  hast  thou  found? 

Peto,  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Peto.  IReadi.']  Item,  A  capon,     .    .    .    .2s.2d. 

Item,  Sauce, 4d. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 6s.  Sd. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper,  .  .  2s.  6d. 
Item,  Bread, ob. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — What  there  is 
else,  keep  close :  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage,  lliere 
let  him  sleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning : 
we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honour- 
able. I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and, 
I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage. 
Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so  good  mor- 
row, Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrowi  good  my  lord.  ^Exeunt, 
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Btiltr  HoTtroK,  Worce«teb.,  Hostihes,  on^  Glen- 

Morl.  Theie  promiKi  are  fair,  th«  pattiei  (ure, 
And  onr  induction  full  of  jirMperoui  hope. 
'  Hot.  Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower,  wOl 
you   lit  down  I — And,  uncle  Worcetter. — A   plague 
upon  it!     I  hare  forgot  the  map. 

Gltni.  No,  here  it  ii. 

Sit,  counn  Percy  ;  tit,  good  coiuin  Uotipur ; 
For  by  that  name  aa  oft  aa  Lancailer 
Doth  apeak  of  you, 

Hii  cheek  lookt  pale,  and  with  a  riaing  ugh 
He  wUheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hoi.  And  you  in  hell,  aa  oft  aa  ho  hean  Owen  Glen- 
dower  apokc  of. 

Oten,  1  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  wai  lull  of  fiery  ahapes. 
Of  burning  crewett ;  and  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundatiou  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  ao  it  would  hare  done  at  the  aame  aeaaon, 
if  your  mother'i  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  youraelf 
had  never  been  born. 

GUnd.  I  aay,  the  earth  did  ahake  when  I  waa  bom. 

Hoi,  And  I  aay  the  earth  waa  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  sappoie  aa  fearing  you  it  iboofc. 

Ghnd.  The  heaveni  were  all  on  fire ;  the  earth  did 
tremble. 

Hoi.  O !  then  the  earth  ihook  to  we  the  haaveni  on 

And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 

Diaeaaed  nature  oflentimea  breaka  forth 

In  (trangc  eruptioni :  oft  the  teeming  earth 

la  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinch'd  and  vez'd 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  vomb ;  which,  for  enlargement  itriving. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  mois-grown  towers.     At  your  birth. 

Out  grandam  earth,  having  this  dittemperature, 

In  pauion  shook. 

Qlend,  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that  at  my  biitb. 
The  front  of  heaven  waa  full  of  fiery  ahapes ; 
The  goals  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herda 
Were  strangely  clamorous  in  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  coursea  of  my  life  do  show, 

I  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  be  living, — elippld  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Walet, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  roe? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  waya  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

HU.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh. 
I'll  to  dinner. 

Mori.  Peace,  cousin  Percy  1  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend.   1  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hoi.  Why,  so  can  1,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  ihem  1 

Giead.  Why,  1  can  leach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
the  devil. 

Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil, 


Bv  telling  truth ;  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  deviL — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
0 1  while  you  live,  tell  tmtli,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mart.  Come,  come ; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  time*  bath  Henry  Bolingbtoka  made 
bead 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom 'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'scap'd  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  t 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map :  shall  we  divide  our 
right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  f 

Mart.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  iimill,  very  equally. 
England,  from  "Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
Bv  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assign 'd : 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  thore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower; — and,  dear  cos,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth. 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  hi*  help  these  fourteen  dava.— 
Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 

[7*0  QtendMetr. 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Qlend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come  ; 
Prom  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  wifi  be  a  world  of  water  ahed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wivea  and  you. 

Hat.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here, 
In  quantitv  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 
And'cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up. 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  ran. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  thall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  lO  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Gltad.  Not  wind  I  it  ahall ;  it  must :  you  see,  it  doth. 

Mori.  Yea,  but  mark,  how  he  bears  his  coune,  and 

With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent,  aa  much 
As  on  the  other  aide  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land; 
And  then  be  run*  all  straight  and  evenly. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  so  :  a  litlle  charge  will  do  it. 

Gkitd.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  F 

Glend.  No,  nor  jou  shall  noL 

Hoi.  Who  shall  say  me  nay? 

Gltnd.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  yon  then : 
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Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you^ 
For  I  was  train 'd  up  in  the  English  court; 
Where,  heing  hut  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot,  Marrv,  and  Tm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can'stick  tum'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend,  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

HoL  I  do  not  care. 

I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land  to  any  well-deserving 

friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  vou  may  away  by  night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,  and  wiihal,  I'll  break 
With  your  youn^  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  aoteth  on  her  Mortimer.  lExit, 

MorU  Fie,  cousin  Percy  1  how  you  cross  my  father. 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  draeon,  and  a  finless  nsh, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  neld  me,  last  night,  at  the  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  "  humph,"  and  "  well," 

"goto," 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.    O !  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house:  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mart,  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  vou  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  of^,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wot,  In  faith,  my  wilful  lord,  you  are  to  blame. 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Thouffh  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood. 
And  Uiat's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you. 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 


Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot,  Well,  I  am  school'd :  good  manners  be  your 
speed. 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 
Re-enter  GLBNDowEa,  with  the  Ladies, 

Mart,  This  is  the  deadly  snite  that  angers  me; 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 

GUnd,  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part  with 
you; 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too ;  she'll  to  the  wars. 

MorU  Good  father,  tell  her,  that  she,  and  my  aunt 
Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendowbr  epeake  to  her  in  Wekh,  and  the 
antwers  him  in  the  eame, 

Glend,  She's  desperate  here ; 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry,  and  one 
That  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

^She  epeaks  to  Mobtimbk  in  Welsh. 

Mort,  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  welling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame. 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

IShe  speaks  again. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
Till  I  have  leam'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  toneue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend.  Nay,  if  thou  melt,  then  will  she  e'en  run  mad. 

[She  speaks  again, 

Mort.  O I  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 

Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you 
down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleasem  you, 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Makine  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  eolden  progress  in  the  east 

Mort,  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit,  and  hear  her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend,  Do  so ; 
.  And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and  attend. 

Hot,  Come,  ICate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy 
lap. 

Ladg  P,  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.       [^The  Music  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands  Welsh ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he  is  so  humorous. 
By'r  lady,  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P,  Then,  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical. 
For  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing 
In  Welsh. 

Hot,  1  had  rather  hear,  lady,  my  brach,  howl  in 
Irish. 

Lady  P,  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot,  No. 

La^  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault 

Lady  P.  Now,  God  help  thee ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  7 

A  a 
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Hot.  Peace  I  the  singi.  [A  Wtltk  Soiyby  La^  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kite,  I'll  have  your  long  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  v>oi  looth. 

Hoi.  Not  Toun,  in  gotS  wothi     'Heirtl 
You  ineir  like  lo  a  comfit-msker'i  vife. 
Not  yoiin,  in  good  looth ;  and,  a*  true  as  I  live  ; 
At  God  ahall  mend  me ;  and,  ai  luie  aa  day : 
And  giT'it  *uch  larcenet  lUTetj  for  thy  oathi, 
Ai  if  thou  never  walk'dit  farther  than  Finibuiy. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  aa  thou  art, 
A  good-mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  in  looth. 
And  such  proteata  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guard*,  and  Sunday-citiieu*. 
Come,  aing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  ung. 

Hot.  Tia  the  next  vay  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 

hreait  teacher.    An  the  indenturea  b«  drawn,  I'llawav 

within  tbeae  two  boura;  and  lo  come  in  when  ye  will. 

[Eat. 

Glend.  Come  on,  lord  Mortimer;  you  are  a*  alow, 
Aa  hot  lord  Percy  ia  on  fire  to  go. 
By  tbia  our  book  ia  drawn :  we'll  teal,  and  part 
To  borae  immediately. 

Mart.  With  all  my  heart    [Eietmt. 

SCENE  IT.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henky,  Prmet  of  WaU;  and  Lordt. 

K.  Hen.  Lorda,  give  ua  leave.  The  Prince  of  Walet 
andl, 
Muit  have  acme  private  conference  :  but  be  near  at 

hand. 
For  we  ahall  pretently  have  need  of  you. — 

[fxrunt  Lord*. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  ao, 

Bome  diapleasiug  aervice  I  have  done, 
That,  in  hit  aecret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
Hell  breed  revengement  and  a  acourge  for  mej 
But  thou  dott,  in  ihy  paaiagei  of  life, 

:e  me  believe,  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  nunish  my  mistraadingi.     Tell  me  elte, 
Could  Buch  inordinate,  and  low  deairet. 
Such  poor,  auch  bare,  luch  lewd,  auch  mean  attempta, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  aociety, 
As  thou  art  maCcli'd  withal,  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatneta  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heartt 

P.  Hen.  So  pleaae  your  majesty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  ofTeticet  with  aa  clear  excuse, 
Aa  well  as,  1  am  doubtleat,  I  can  puige 
Myaelf  of  many  I  am  chaig'd  withal; 
Yet  such  cxttn'ution  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devii'd, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  Ereatneti  need*  muit  hear 
By  itmiling  pick-thanka  and  bate  newimongera, 
1  may,  for  aome  thinp  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hatli  faulty  wandcr'd,  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  mf  true  tubmiiaion. 

K.Hen.  Godpardonthee! — yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affectiont,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestort. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  haat  rudely  loat, 
Whicn  by  thy  younger  brother  it  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  priDcea  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
h  niin'd  ;  and  the  aoul  of  even  man 
Prophetical  1}r  doth  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  ao  lavish  of  my  pretence  been. 
So  common-hacknty'd  id  the  eyes  of  men, 


So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 

2 pinion,  that  did  nelp  me  to  the  crown, 
ad  alill  Kept  loyal  to  poateaaion, 
And  left  me  in  reputelett  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  teen,  1  could  not  stir, 
But  like  a  comet  1  waa  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  '*  Thi*  a  he  :" 
Othen  would  aay, — "  Where!  which  it  Bolingbroke !"  i 
And  then  I  stole  all  courteav  from  heaven. 
And  dreas'd  myaelf  in  suchhumili^, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men 'a  hearts. 
Loud  thouta  and  talutations  from  their  moutha. 
Even  in  the  pretence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thut  did  I  keep  my  penon  fresh,  and  new  ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  leen  hut  wonder'd  at:  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom,  hut  sumptuout,  showed  like  a  featt. 
And  won  by  rareneta  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  ahailow  jestera,  and  rath  bavin  wit*, 
Soon  kindled,  and  toon  bum'd;  discarded  state; 
Mingled  hit  royalty  with  carping  foolt ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  tconu; 
And  gave  hit  countenance,  against  bit  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boya,  and  ttand  the  puth 
Of  every  beardleit  vain  comparative ; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  atreett, 
Bnfeoff'd  himtelf  lo  popularity  : 
That,  being  daily  twallow'd  by  men't  eye*. 
They  Burfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  aweetneaa,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  •  little  ia  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  wai  but  aa  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 
As,  tick  and  blunted  with  community,  i 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaie,  | 

Such  at  it  bent  on  sun-like  majesty,  { 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyet;  ; 

But  rather  drowi'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lid*  down,         j 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  atpect 
At  cloudy  men  ute  to  their  adveraariet, 
Being  with  hia  pretence  glutted,  go^'d,  and  full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'at  thou; 
For  thou  hati  loat  thy  princely  privilege. 
With  vile  participation ;  not  an  eye 
But  it  a-wearv  of  thy  common  sight, 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tendeme**. 

P.  Hen.  1  ihall  hereafter,  my  thrice-grmcioua  lord,    ' 
Be  more  myself.  I 

E.  Hen.  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  thit  hour,  was  Richard  then,  | 

When  I  from  France  aet  foot  at  Ravengpurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  scepter,  and  my  toul  to  boot. 
He  baui  more  worthy  interest  to  the  stale, 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm. 
Turns  head  againat  the  lion's  armed  jaws. 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  yean  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bisliops  on 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruiting  armt. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglaa ;  whose  high  deeds, 
Whoae  hot  incunions,  and  great  name  in  arm*, 
Holdt  from  all  aoldier*  chier  majority, 
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And  military  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ 

Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 

This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 

Discomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once, 

Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  say  you  to  this  ?    Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  agamst  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 

Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court 'sy  at  his  frowns, 

To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen,  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  so : 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled  I  for  the  time  will  come, 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  nis  time. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleas'd  i  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  lone-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K,  Hen,  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  I 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

Blunt.  So  is  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word, 
That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rebels  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
K  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K,  Hen,  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to-day, 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth ;  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 


Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.     {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 

Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this 
last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why, 
my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown : 
I  am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple- John.  Well^  I'll  repent, 
and  that  suddenly,  while  i  am  in  some  liking ;  I  shall 
be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no 
strength  to  repent  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the 
inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a 
brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a  church  I  Company, 
villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  youare  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 

Fal,  Why,  there  is  it — Come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a 
gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough  :  swore  little ; 
diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went  to  a  bawdy- 
house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter— of  an  hour ;  paid 
money  that  I  borrowed  three  or  four  times ;  lived  well, 
and  in  good  compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order, 
out  of  all  compass. 

Bard,  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you  must 
needs  be  out  of  all  compass;  out  of  all  reasonable  com- 
pass, sir  John. 

Fal,  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my 
life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  not 
in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou  art  the 
knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard,  Why,  sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  barm. 

Fal,  No ;  I'll  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as 
many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento  mori: 
1  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and 
Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes, 
burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  vir- 
tue, I  would  swear  by  thy  face :  my  oath  should  be.  By 
this  fire,  that's  God's  angel :  but  thou  art  altogether 
given  over,  and  wert,  indeed,  but  for  the  light  m  thy 
face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  ran'st  up 
Gadshill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not 
think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignitfatuut,  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O !  thou  art  a  per- 
petual triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light  Thou  hast 
saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walk- 
ing with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  : 
but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Europe.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander 
of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years : 
God  reward  me  for  it ! 

BareL  'Sblood !  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 

Fal.  God-armercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enter  Hottees, 
How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen  ?  have  you  inquired 
yet  who  picked  my  pocket? 

Ho9t,  Why,  sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  sir  John? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ?  I  have 
searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a 
hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

FaL  You  lie,  hostess :  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and  lost 
many  a  hair ;  al)d  I'll  be  sworn,  my  pocket  was  picked. 
Go  to,  you  are  ii  woman ;  go. 

Hoit,  Who  I  ?  No.  I  defy  thee :  God's  light !  I 
was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

FaL  Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 
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HotL  'So,  air  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  sir  John : 
I  know  you,  sir  John :  you  owe  me  money,  sir  John, 
and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I 
bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Host,  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides,  sir 
John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  money  lent 
you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

FaL  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Jlott,  He  ?  alas  !  he  is  poor :  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal,  How !  poor?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call  you 
rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks, 
ril  not  pay  a  denier.  Whal^  will  you  make  a  younker 
of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I 
shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring 
of  niy  grand&uer's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Hott,  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal,  How !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup ; 
'Sblood !  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  Prince  Henrt  and  Poins,  marching,    Falstafp 
VMeti  the  Prince y  playing  on  his  truncheon^  like  a  fife, 

Fal,  How  now,  lad!  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i' 
faith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  ? 

Host,  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P,  Hen,  what  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well :  he  is  an  honest 
man. 

Host,  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal,  Pr'ythee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P,  Hen,  What  sayest  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal,  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep,  here,  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked :  this  house  is  turned 
bawdy-house  ;  they  pick  pockets. 

P,  Hen,  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack  ? 

FaL  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal?  three  or  four  bonds  of 
forty  pound  appiece,  and  a  seal  ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

A  Hen,  A  trifle  ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host,  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I  heard 
your  grace  say  so :  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely 
of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is,  and  said,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen,  What  I  he  did  not  ? 

Host,  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood 
in  me  else. 

FaL  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
prune;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee, 'than  in  a  drawn  fox; 
and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian  may  be  the  deputy's 
wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.     Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host,  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal,  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Host,  I  am  nothing  to  thank  God  on,  1  would  thou 
should'st  know  it :  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife ;  and, 
setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call 
me  so. 

Fal,  Settin|;  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast 
to  say  otherwise. 

Host,  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fal,  What  beast  ?  why  an  otter. 

P,  Hen,  An  otter,  sir  John :  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal,  Why?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host,  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or 
any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave  thou ! 

P,  Hen,  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossly. 


Host,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this  other 
day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P,  Hen,  Sirrah  !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound? 

Fal,  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  tny  love 
is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host,  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal,  DidI,  Bardolph? 

Bard,  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal,  Yea ;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P,  Hen,  I  say,  'tis  copper :  darest  thou  be  as  good 
as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal,  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  man, 
I  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P,  Hen,  And  why  not,  as  the  lion. 

Fal,  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion. 
Dost  thou  think  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father?  nay, 
an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break ! 

P,  Hen,  O !  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith, 
truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine ;  it  is  filled 
up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  woman 
with  picking  thy  pocket  {  Why,  thou  whoreson,  im- 
pudent, embossed  rascal,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy 
pocket  but  tavern  reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy- 
nouses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to 
make  thee  long  winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched 
with  any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain :  and 
yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor 
Jack  Fal8taff*do,  in  the  days  of  villainy?  Thou  seest 
I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore 
more  frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket? 

P,  Hen,  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal,  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any 
honest  reason :  thou  seest,  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? — Nay, 
pr'ythee  begone.  [^ExU  Hostess,']  Now,  Hal,  to  the 
news  at  court:  for  the  robbery,  lad, — ^how  is  that 
answered  ? 

P,  Hen,  O !  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee. — ^The  money  is  paid  back  aniin. 

Fal,  O !  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  tis  a  doable 
labour. 

P,  Hen,  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may 
do  any  thing. 

Fal,  Rob  me  the  excheauer  the  first  thing  thou  dost, 
and  do  it  with  unwashed  bands  too. 

Bard,  Do,  my  lord. 

P,  Hen,  I  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of  foot 

Fal,  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall  I 
find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O !  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the 
age  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts !  I  am  heinously 
unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels ; 
they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous:  I  laud  them,  I 
praise  them. 

P,  Hen,  Bardolph ! 

Bard,  My  lord. 

P,  Hen,  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
To  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,-^ 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse !  for  thou,  and  I, 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time.-^ 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there  receive 
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Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prinee,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 


Fal,  Rare  words !  brave  world ! — Hostess,  my  break- 
fast; come. — 
O !  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum.       [ExU, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot,  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  if  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
Bv  God,  I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  bath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  nonour: 
No  maii  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well.— 

Enter  a  Meuenger,  with  Letters. 
What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Men.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  I  why  comes  he  not  himself? 

Mete.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  he's  grievous  sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick. 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?    Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Men.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord. 

Wor.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Meu.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole. 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  I  droop  now !  this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize : 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  sickness— 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement, 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us ; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it? 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off  :— 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it — Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should. 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 
We  now  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in : 


A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Wor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 
And  thmk,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 
llie  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  ^our  father's  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use  :— 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here  :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help. 
We  should  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  ttiere  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 
Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon  I  welcome,  by  .my  soid. 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  what  more  ? 

Ver.  And  farther,  I  have  learn 'd. 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intendeth  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed  mad-capprince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff^  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Fer.  All  furnish 'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  estrid^s,  that  wing  the  wind, 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  hb  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more :  worse  than  the  sun  in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.    Let  them  come ; 
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They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 

And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war, 

All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 

And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  taste  my  horse, 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt. 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 

Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.— 

O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver,  There  is  more  news : 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug,  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

Wor,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot,  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot,  Forty  let  it  be  : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily  : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  oie  merrily. 

Doug,  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — A  public  Road,  near  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolfh. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry :  fill  me 
a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through ; 
we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal,  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard,  lliis  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

FaL  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  answer  the  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard,  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exit, 

Fal,  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press  damn- 
ably. I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  three  nundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  pressed 
me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons :  in- 
quired me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans ;  such  a  commodity  of  warm 
slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as 
fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse  than  a  struck  fowl, 
or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such 
toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger 
than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 
corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves 
as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving  men, 
younger  sons  to  youneer  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a 
long  peace;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than 
an  old  pieced  ancient :  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that 
you  would  think  that  I  had  a  himdred  and  fifty  tat- 
tered prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the 
way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and 
pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such 
scarecrows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them,  that's  flat: — ^nay,  and  the  vulains  march  wide 
betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I 
had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt 


and  a  half  in  all  my  company :  and  the  half  shirt  is 
two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ;  and  the 
shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  St.  Al- 
bans, or  the  red  nosed  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  But 
that's  all  one ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P,  Hen,  How  now,  blown  Jack  !  how  now,  quilt ! 

Fal,  What,  Hal !  how  now,  mad  wag  I  what  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — My  good  lord  of  West- 
moreland, I  cry  you  mercy:  I  uiought  your  honour 
had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

Wett,  'Faith,  sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all:  we 
must  away  all  night 

FaL  Tut,  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat 
to  steal  cream. 

P,  Hen,  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed;  for  thy  theft 
hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  roe,  Jack ; 
whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after? 

Fal,  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P,  Hen,  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

FaL  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  toss ;  food  for  pow- 
der, food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better: 
tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

Weet,  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceed- 
ing poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal,  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they 
had  that:  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure,  they  never 
learned  that  of  me. 

P,  Hen,  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste : 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal,  What,  is  the  king  encamped? 

Weet,  He  is,  sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

Fal,  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotsfur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  and  Vernon. 

Hot,  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night 

Wor,  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver,  Not  a  whit 

Hot,  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver,  So  do  we. 

Hot,  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor,  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd :  stir  not  to-night 

Ver,  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug,  ^  You  do  not  counsel  well. 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  a  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  witn  my  lijfe. 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug,  Yea,  or  to-night 

Ver,  Content 

Hot,  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver,  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much. 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
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And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  it  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  himself. 

HoU  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy» 
In  genera],  journey-hated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  f  uU  of  rest. 

Wot,  The  number  of  the  kine  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  Trumpet  taundt  a  parley. 
Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Bbmi,  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  sir  W^alter  Blunt;  and  would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings,  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt,  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so. 
So  long  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  ?    If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  he  manifold. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and  with  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest, 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these, 
Herem  misled  by  yoinr  suggestion. 

Hot,  The  king  is  kind;  and,  well  we  know,  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  with  my  unde,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  uie  shore : 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  seal, 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform 'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
Laid  ffifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs,  as  pages  foUow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golaen  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  ereatneas  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Maide  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspuig ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 
Proceeded  farther ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

BUintj,  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 


Hot.  Then,  to  the  point 

In  short  time  after  he  depos'd  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state ; 
To  make  that  worse,  suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited ; 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong, 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long^sontinuance. 

BUmt,  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  kinff  ? 

Hot,  Not  so,  sir  Walter :  we'll  withdraw  awnile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Brine  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  farewell. 

Bhmt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot,  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Bltint.  'Pray  God  you  do!     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.--York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 

House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch,  Hie,  good  sir  Michael;  bear  this  sealed  brief, 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal : 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Sir  M,  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenour. 

Arch,  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and,  I  fear,  sir  Michael, 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower  s  absence  thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too. 
And  comes  not  in,  o'eivrul'd  by  prophecies, 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sir  M,  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear ; 
There  is  Douglas,  and  lord  Mortimer. 

Arch,  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M,  But  there  ia  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch,  And  so  there  is;  hut  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blun^ 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

SirM,  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael,  speed ; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power  he  means  to  visit  us. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
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And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  bim ; 
Therefore,  make  haste.    I  must  go  write  again 


To  other  friends;  and  to  farewell,  sir  Michael. 

lExewU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henrt,  Prince  J ohh  of 
Lanetuterf  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Fal- 


STAPP. 


K,  Hen,  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond'  husky  hill :  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P,  Hen,  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretels  a  tempest,  and  a  bfustering  day. 

K,  Hen,  Then,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise. 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.— 

ITrumpei  eonrndt. 
Enter  Worcbstbr  and  Vbrnon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester !  'tis  not  well. 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet    You  have  aeceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord ;  this  is  not  welL 
What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in.  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light. 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  tne  unborn  times  ? 

War,  Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  1  comd  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K,  Hen,  You  have  not  sought  it  I  say,  how  comes  it 
then? 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it 

P,  Hen,  Peace,  chewet,  peace ! 

War,  It  pleas'd  your  maiesty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  irom  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  yo\x  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  lucharas  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night     - 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place,  and  in  account. 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.    You  swore  to  us, 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state. 
Nor  claim  no  farther  tnan  your  new-fall'n  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid ;  but,  in  short  space, 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head. 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you. 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  ^e  absent  king. 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 
The  seeming  sufierances  that  you  had  borne, 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  lung 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  lul  in  England  did  repute  him  dead : 


And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster, 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow,  did  oppress  our  nest, 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  foig'd  against  yourself, 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K,  Hen,  These  thmgs,  indeed,  you  have  articulate, 
Proclaim'd  at  market^rosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  nne  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  waterHsolours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

A  Hen,  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  Uiey  join  in  trial.    Tell  ]^our  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  tne  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes, 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry, 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty : 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight 

A.  Hen,  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  yentore 
thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it — No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love. 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  3rield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.    So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

[ExewU  WoRCESTBR  ond  Vbriton. 

P,  Hen,  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
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The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K,  Hen,  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge, 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them ; 
And  God  befriend  us  as  our  case  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

FaL  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  me,  so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P,  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  [Exit. 

FaL  'Tis  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  honour 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off 
when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a 
leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery, 
then?  No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  ism 
that  word,  honour  ?  What  is  that  honour  ?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning !— Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wed- 
nesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No. 
Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it 
not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction 
will  not  suffer  it : — therefore,  I'll  none  of  it :  honour  is 
a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism.     [ExU. 

SCENE  II.>-The  Rebel  Camp. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor,  O,  no !  my  nephew  must  not  know,  sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Fer,  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

Wor.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brain 'd  Hotspur,  govern 'd  by  a  spleen. 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  father's :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousiD>  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  kine. 

Fer.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Qfficere  and  Soidieref 

behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retura'd : — Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland. — Uncle,  what  news  ? 

Wor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  [Exii. 

Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  merer  in  the  xing. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?    God  forbid  I 

Wor.  1  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  wnich  he  mended  thus; 


By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen !  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  did  hear  it, 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before  the 
king. 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O !  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day. 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth  I     Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  show'd  his  tasking?  seem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Fer.  No,  by  my  soul:  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly. 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trinmi'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue. 
Spoke  your  deservmgs  like  a  chronicle, 
Makine  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you ; 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed, 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself; 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  master'd  then  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  Uie  world. 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  o'  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,   arm,   with   speed!  —  And,   fellows,   soldiers, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Men.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now.— • 
O  gentlemen !  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  Itve,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us. 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just 
Enter  another  Meuenger. 

Men.    My    lord,    prepare;    the    king  comes    on 
apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Eeperance  ! — Percy ! — and  set  on  !— 
Sound  all  the  \ottj  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
'Fore  heaven  and  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  Trumpete  sound.     They  embrace^  and  exetmt. 
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SCENE  III.— Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

ExcunionSf  and  Parties  fighting.   Alarum  to  the  Battle, 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  meeting, 

BlufU.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  battle  thus 
Thou  Grossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thv  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  [They  fight,  and  Blunt  ii  ilain. 

Enter  Hoxspua. 

Hot.  O  Douglas !  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon 
thus, 
I  never  had  triumph 'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All*s  done,  all's  won :  here  breathless  lies  the 
king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug,  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  face  full  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  furnish 'd  like  the  king  himself. 
'     Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  where'er  it  goes ! 
A  borrow'd  title  nast  thou  bought  too  dear: 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  masking  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ; 
ril  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  I 

Our  soldiers  stand  fiill  fairly  for  the  day.        {^Exeunt, 
Alarunu.    Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,  I 
fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate.— Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt  :— 
there's  honour  for  you ;  here's  |io  vanity. — I  am  aa  hot 
as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep  lead  out 
of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. 
— I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  are  peppered : 
there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive, 
and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Hbnrt. 

P.  Hen.  What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 
thy  sword : 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  yet  unreveng'd.    I  pr'ythee,  lend 
me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal !  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — ^Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms, 
as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have 
made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou 
get'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen,  Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal ;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot :  there's  that  will 
sack  a  city.        [The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

J  Throws  it  at  him,  and  exit. 
,         _  ive,  I'll  pieroe  him.     If  he 


do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his, 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.  I  like  not 
such  gnnning  honour  as  sir  Walter  hath :  give  me  life ; 
which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  [^ExU, 

SCENE  I  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums,  Excursions.  Enter  the  Kikq,  Prince  Hevry, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  1  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much.— 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John,  Not  1,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hesu  I  do  beseech  your  nugesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amase  your  frienda. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so.— My  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen,  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your  help : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain 'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 

P.  John,  We  breathe  too  long.— Come,  cousin  West- 
moreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  By  God  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John, 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  1  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O I  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [ExiL 

Alarums.    Enter  Douglas. 

Doua.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads. 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them : — ^what  art  thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen,  The  king  himself;  who,  Douglas,  grieves 
at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assa\'  thee ;  and  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit, 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  tliee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight :  the  Kino  being  in  danger,  enter 
P,  Henry. 

P.  Hen,  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  aims : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee. 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay.— 

[They fight:  Douglas ,/Cef. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  grace  ?-^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Qifton ;  I'll  to  Clifton  straight 

K.  Hen,  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  hast  redeem 'd  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life^ 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  God  !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  said  I  hearken 'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
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The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  sav*d  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K,  Hen,  Make  up  to  Clifton  :  I'll  to  sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  l£xit  King  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen,  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot,  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P,  Hen,  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot,  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

P,  Hen,  V\\  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
111  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot,  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [They  fight. 

Enter  YtLL^TKvv, 

FaL  Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you  shall 
find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 
Enter  Douglas  :  hefightt  with  Falstaff,  whofaUa  down 

at  if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Douglas.     Hotspur  it 

wounded,  andfaUt, 

Hot.  O,  Harry !  thou  hast  robb*d  me  of  my  youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my 

flesh : — 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.     O  !  I  could  prophesy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue. — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for—  [Diet, 

P.  Hen,  For  worms,  brave  Percy.    Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  I 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enougn  : — this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal  :•— 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven : 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember 'd  in  thy  epitaph. — 

[Seeing  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell : 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray.— 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Exit, 

FaL  [Riting,']  Embowelled!  if  thou  embowel  me 
to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me 
too,  to-morrow.    'Sblood !  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or 


that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
Counterfeit  ?  I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is  to 
be  a  counterfeit;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a 
man,  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  to  counter- 
feit dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  in  the 
which  better  part,  I  nave  saved  my  life.  'Zounds !  I 
am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead. 
How,  if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  rbe  t  By  my 
faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove  the  better  counter- 
feit Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear 
I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ? 
Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me : 
therefore,  sirrah,  with  anew  wound  in  your  thigh  come 
you  along  with  me.  [He  taket  Hotspur  on  hit  back. 
Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P,  Hen,  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely  hast  thou 
flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

P,  John,  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  hot  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P,  Hen,  I  did ;    I  saw  him  dead,  breathless,  and 
bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight?    I  pr'ythee,  speak ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st 

Fat,  No,  that's  certain  :  I  am  not  a  double  man ; 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack.  There 
is  Percy:  [Throwing  down  the  body,']  if  your  father 
will  do  me  any  honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next 
Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can 
assure  you. 

P,  Hen,  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw  thee 
dead. 

Fal,  Didst  thou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of 
breath,  and  so  was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant, 
and  foueht  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I 
may  be  oelieved,  so ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should  re- 
ward valour  hear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads.  I'll 
take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the 
thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it, 
'zounds  I  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P,  John,  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P,  Hen,  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
ril  gild  It  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  Retreat  it  tounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Fak  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great,  1*11 
grow  less;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live 
cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[Exit,  dragging  out  Percy's  Body, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  Trumpett  tound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and  Othert, 
with  Worcester,  and  Vernon,  pritonert, 

K,  Hen,  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.— 
Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
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Minue  tlie  tenor  of  thy  kinimaii'B  tniitf 
Three  knighti  upon  oar  party  slain  to-dey, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Cbrigdin,  thou  hadat  trvly  boma 
Betwixt  OUT  anniei  true  intelligence. 

(for.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  a 


K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon 
too: 
Other  offender*  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[£muii(  Wo  ac  ester  and  Vernon,  guardtd. 
HowKwi  the  field? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Donglai,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  Irom  a  hill  be  wai  >o  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.    At  roy  tent 
Hie  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  yonr  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 


jr.  Hen,  With  all  my  heart 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 
His  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
IXp  to  his  pleasure,  ransomlesa,  and  free : 
His  Talour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  tausht  u>  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  lugh 
Which  I  shall  put  in  act  without  delay. 

K.  He*.  Then  this  remain*,— that  we  divide  onr 

You,  son  John,  and  my  eounn  Westmoreland, 

Towards  York  aball  bend  jan,  with  your  dearest  speed, 

To  meet  Nortbumfaerlaud,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 

Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 

Myself,  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 

To  fieht  with  Glendower  and  tlie  earl  of  March. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 

Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  daj  : 

And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done. 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.         [_EfnmL 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON-E. 


His  Sons. 


Kino  Henrt  the  Fourth. 

Hbnrt,  Prince  of  Wales ; 

Thomas,  Dnke  of  Clarence ; 

Prince  John  op  Lancaster  ; 

Prince  Humphrey  op  Gloucester 

Earl  OP  Warwick  :  ")  rfc*.i     v*     • 

Earl  OP  Westmoreland;   lOf^heKmgs 

Gower;  Harcourt;  J         *   ^* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

Earl  op  Northumberland  ; 

Scroop,  Archhishop  of  York 

Lord  Mowbray  ;  [  Opposites  to  the 


Lord  Hastings; 
Lord  Bardolph  ; 
Sir  John  Coleville. 
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Trayerb  and  Morton,  Retainers  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Falstapp,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  a  Page. 

PoiNs  and  Pbto. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Justices. 

Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bulcalp, 
Recruits. 

Fang  and  Snare,  Sheriff's  Officers. 

Rumour,  the  Presenter. 

A  Porter.     A  Dancer,  Speaker  oOhe  Epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland.     Lady  Percy. 

Hostess  Quickly.    Doll  Tbar-Sueet. 


Lords,  and  Attendants;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Mes- 
senger, Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 


INDUCTION. 


Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's  Castie. 
Enter  Rumour,  painted fuU  of  Tonguet, 

Bttm,  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  witn  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ?    Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 


Can  play  upon  it     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Amons  my  household  ?    Why  is  Rumour  here? 
I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory; 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
Hath  beaten  down  youne  Hotspur,  and  his  troops. 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  reoellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.    But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  tiiat  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn 'd  of  me ;  from  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true 
wrongs.  [£«/. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— The  Same. 
Enter  Lord  Bardolph. 


Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here?  hoi— Where  is 
the  earl  ? 


Enter  Warder,  above. 
Ward,  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
Bard,  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Ward,  His  lordship  if  widk'd  forth  into  the  orchard: 
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Please  it  your  honour,  knock  hut  at  the  gate,  | 

And  he  mmself  will  answer.  lExU  Warder, 

Enter  Northumberland.  j 

Bard,  Here  comes  the  earl.        | 

North,  What  news,  lord  Bardolph?  every  minute 
now 
Should  he  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard,  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  God  will  I 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death. 
And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord,  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O !  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  follow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Csesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well-bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North,  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard,  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way. 
And  he  is  furnish 'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enf-er  Travers. 

North,  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with 
you? 

Tra,  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  tum*d  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd, 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North,  Ha ! — Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill-luck  I 

Bard,  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I'll  give  my  barony  r  never  talk  of  it. 

North,  Why  should  that  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard,  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 


Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  : 

So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor,  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my^noble  lord; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugUest  mask; 
To  fright  our  party. 

North,  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd: 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it 
This  thou  would'st  say,  —  Yoiu:  son  did  thus,  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds, 
But  m  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor,  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But  for  my  lord,  your  son,— 

North,  Why,  he  is  dead.— > 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.   Yet  speak,  Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor,  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true ;  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.    Yet,   for  all    this,   say   not  that   Percy's 
dead. — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin. 
To  speak  the  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yei  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  ofiice ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  1  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp. 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel 'd; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.    Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Scot, 
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The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and  iu  his  flight. 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland.    This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North,  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken 'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Lnpatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief. 
Are  thrice  themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice 

crutch ! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh 'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  rugged'Kt  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  :  now,  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd :  let  order  die ; 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reien  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  I 

Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my 
lord. 

Bard,  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your 
honour. 

Jtfor.  The  lives  of  all  your  lovins  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said, — 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  ad  vis 'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this. 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stifF-bome  action :  what  bath  then  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  7 

Bard,  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 
Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one ; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd, 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mar,  'Tis  more  than  time:  and,  my  most  nohle 
lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  dare  speak  the  truth. 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  welt-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  aouble  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 


But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 

For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 

The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiiiess,  constrain 'd 

As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side  ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now,  th'  archbishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 

Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 

He's  follow 'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones ; 

Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 

Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 

Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke, 

And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North,  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge. 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed  : 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  hearing  hie 

Sword  and  Buckler. 

Fal,  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water ;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal,  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me : 
the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  tlie  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
I  do  h^re  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one :  if  the  prince  put  thee 
into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off*, 
why  then,  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  man- 
drake, thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to 
wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate 
till  now:  but  I  will  in-set  you  neither  in  gold  nor 
silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to 
your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your 
master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner 
have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he 
shaU  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick 
to  say,  his  face  is  a  face-royd.  God  may  finish  it  when 
he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it  still 
as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  snail  never  earn  six-pence 
out  of  it;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had 
writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  batchelor.  He 
may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine, 
I  can  assure  him. — What  said  master  Dumbleton  about 
the  satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  my  slops  ? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better 
assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal,  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton :  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter. — A  whoreson  Achitophel ;  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security  I-^The  whoreson  smooth-pates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of 
keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with 
them  in  honest  taking  up,  then  must  they  stand  upon 
security.  I  had  as  fief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in 
my  mouth,  as  off*er  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked 
he  should  have  sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin, 
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as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it ; 
and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him.^Where's  fiardolph  ? 

Page,  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  yoiur  worship 
a  horse. 

FaL   I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  an  Attendant, 

Page,  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just,  What's  he  that  goes  there? 

Atten,  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just,  He  that  was  in  Question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten,  He,  my  lord ;  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsburv,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  tlie  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch,  Just,  What,  to  York?    Call  him  back  again. 

Atten,  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

FaL  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page,  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch,  Just,  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thine  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Atten,  Sir  John, — 

Fal,  What!  a  young  knave,  and  begging ?  Is  there 
not  wars?  is  there  not  employment?  Doth  not  the  king 
lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers?  Though 
it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse 
shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make 
it. 

Atten,  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fed,  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten,  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than 
an  honest  man. 

Fal,  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  ?  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me  ?  If  thou  get'st  any  leave  of 
me,  hang  me :  if  thou  tak'st  leave,  thou  wert  better  be 
hanged.    You  hunt-counter,  hence !  avaunt ! 

Atten,  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch,  Just,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  wiUi  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad;  I 
heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope,  your  lordship 
goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordsnip,  though  not 
clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in 
you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness'  of  time,  and  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care 
of  your  health. 

Ch,  Just,  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal,  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  majesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch,  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty. — ^You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal,  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just,  Well,  heaven  mend  him. — I  pray  you,  let 
me  speak  with  you. 

Fal,  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
an't  please  your  lordship;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the 
blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 


Ch,  Just,  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is.    * 
FaL  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;   from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.     I  have  read 
the  cause  of  nis  effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a  kind  of  deaf- 


ness. 


Ch,  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease,  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal,  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well:  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady 
of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch,  Just,  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do 
become  your  physician. 

Fal,  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  pa- 
tient: your  lordsnip  may  minister  the  potion  of  impri- 
sonment to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should 
be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise 
may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple 
itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

FiU,  As  I  was  then  advised  bv  my  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just,  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  in 
great  infamy. 

Fal,  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in 
less. 

Ch.  Just,  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

FaL  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my  means  : 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch,  Just,  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the 
fellow  with  tne  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound.  Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gadshill :  you  may 
tiiank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that 
action. 

Fal,  My  lord— 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not 
a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fat  ^^  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch,  Just,  What!  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch,  Just,  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch,  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel. 

FaL  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light,  but, 
I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without 
weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot 
go.  I  cannot  tell;  virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these 
coster-monger  times,  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear- 
herd.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his 
quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  all  the  other 
gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age 
shapes  tnem,  are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that 
are  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are 
young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the 
bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch,  Just,  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll 
of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  cha- 
racters of  age  ?  Have  ^ou  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand, 
a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an 
increasing  belly  ?   Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind 
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shorty  your  chin  double,  your  wit  single,  and  every 
part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity,  and  will  you  yet 
call  yourself  young  ?    Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir  John  I 

Fal,  My  lord,  I  was  bom,  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a 
round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  holla- 
ing, and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
farther,  I  will  not:  the  truth  is,  i  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  understanding;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear 
that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked 
him  for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents;  marry,  not 
in  ashes,  and  sackcloth,  hut  in  new  silk,  and  old 
sack. 

Ck,  Just,  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion ! 

Fal.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

CA.  Just  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and  prince 
Harry.  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  or  Lan- 
caster against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland. 

Fal,  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at 
home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for,  by 
the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I 
mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day, 
and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might 
never  spit  white  again.  Tliere  is  not  a  dangerous 
action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it  : 
well,  I  cannot  last  for  ever.  But  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing, 
to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would 
to  God,  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy 
as  it  is:  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion. 

Ch,  Juit,  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God  bless 
your  expedition. 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound 
to  furnish  me  forth  t 

Ch.  Ju»t.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well :  commend 
me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exetant  ChUf  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.   If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness, 
than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery ;  but  the 
;  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other,  and 
so  both  the  diseases  prevent  my  curses.— Boy ! 

Paae.  Sir! 

FaL  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Paae.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

FaL  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consmnption 
of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.~-Go,  bear  this  letter 
to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  this  to  old  mistress 
Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  many  since  I 
perceived  the  first  white  hair  of  my  chin.  About  it : 
you  know  where  to  find  me.  [^Emt  Page."]  A  pox  of 
this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox !  for  the  one,  or  the 
other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  'Tis  no 
matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour, 
and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A 
good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing ;  it  will  turn  dis- 
eases to  commodity.  [^ExU. 


SCENE  III.— York.     A  Room  in   the  Archbishop's 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  qf  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  know 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowb.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast'.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  grelit  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standeth 
thus: — 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point: 

But  if  without  him*  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far, 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertam  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord ;  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  oi  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And  winking  leap*d  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war; 
Indeed  the  instant  act,  and  cause  on  foot, 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  whicn,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean  to  buQd, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or,  at  last,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up)  snould  we  survey 
The  plot,  the  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consult  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else, 
We  fortify  on  paper,  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
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And  waste  for  chiirlUh  winter's  tyranny. 

HiuL  Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard,  What !  is  the  Idng  but  five-and-twvnty  thour 
sand? 

Hoit.  To  us,  no  more;   nay,  not  so  much,  lord 
Bardolph ; 
For  his  diWsionB,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Olendower ;  peHbrce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.    So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided,  and  his  eoffen  sound 
With  hollow  pover^  and  emptiness. 

Areh,  That  he  should  draw  his  WftteX  strengths 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

HoMt,  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  htm  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither? 

Hati.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 


Arch,  Let  us  on. 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O,  thou  fond  many  I  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  bolingbroke. 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'at  have  him  be ; 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
Tliat  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgoige 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'at  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.    What  trust  is  in  these  tim«s  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dnst  upon  his  goodljr  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bdinffbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "  O  earth,  yield  us  ttiat  king  again, 
And  take  tlion  this !"    O,  though  u  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  present,  worst. 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hoit,  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 
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SCENE  I.— London.    A  SttetU 

Enter  ffo$ten ;  Fano,  and  kU  Boy,  uilk  her;  and 

SnAfLEfoUowmg, 

Hoit,  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang,  It  is  entered. 

Hott,  Where's  your  yeoman  ?  Is't  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  he  stand  to't  ? 

Fang,  Sizrah,  where 's  Snare  ? 

Host,  O  lord  I  ay :  good  masttr  Snare. 

Snare,  Here,  here. 

Fang,  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Hott,  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered  him 
and  alL 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  ns  our  lives,  for 
he  will  stab. 

Host,  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  roost  beastly.  In 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his 
weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  chOd. 

Fang,  If  I  can  close  witih  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host,  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang,  An  I  but  fist  him  once;  an  he  come  but 
within  my  vice.— 

Host,  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he's 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score.— Good  OMster  Fang, 
hold  him  sure : — good  master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape. 
He  comes  continuantly  to  Pie-eomer,{saving  your  man- 
hoods) to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to 
the  lubbar's  head  in  Lumbert-street,  tomaster  Smooth's 
the  silkman :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered, 
and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be 
brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long 
score  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne, 
and  home,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubbed  off,  and 


ftibbed  off,  and  ftibbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no 
honesty  in  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be 
made  an  ass,  and  a  beaat,  to  bear  every  knave's 
wrong.— 

Enter  Sir  Johm  Falstaff,  Paob^  and  BAanoLPB. 
Yonder  he  comes;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave^ 
Bardolph^  with  him.    Do  your  ofllces,  do  your  ofiices, 
master  Fang  and  master  Snare :  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

FaL  How  now!  whose  mare't  dead?  what's  the 
matter? 

Fang,  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Quickly. 

FaL  Away,  vailets  I — Draw,  Bardolph  :  cut  me  off 
the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channeL 

Host,  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  Ill  throw  thee  in 
the  channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  baatardlv 
rogue !— Murder,  murder  I  O,  thou  honey-suckle  vil* 
lain  I  wilt  thou  kill  God's  oflScers,  and  the  king's  ?  O, 
thou  honey-seed  rogue !  thou  art  a  honey-«eed ;  a  man- 
queller,  and  a  woman-queUer. 

FaL  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang,  A  rescue !  a  rescue  1 

Host,  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — ^Thon 
wilt  not  ?  thou  wilt  not  ?  do^  do,  thou  rogue  I  do^  thou 
hemp-seed ! 

FaL  Away,  you  aouliion !  yon  rampalliasi !  you  fua- 
tilarian !  .*  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended, 

Ch,  Just, yf  hat  is  the  matter?  keep  tiie  peace  here,  ho ! 

^of^  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  I  I  beseech  ywo, 
stand  to  me  I 

Ch,  Just,  How  now,  sir  John  I  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  bnainess? 
Yott  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.—- 
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Stand  from  him,  fellow :  wherefore  hong'st  on  him  ? 

Hoit.  O !  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch>  JfuU  For  what  sum  ? 

Ho»t,  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home : 
he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his ; 
but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  will  ride  thee 
o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

CK  JtuU  How  comes  tnis,  sir  John  ?— >-Fie  !  what 
roan  of  ^ood  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
exclamation  7— Are  you  not  ashamed  to  ehforce  a  poor 
widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fai»  What  is  the  ffroes  sum  that  I  owe  thee  f 

Ho»U  Marry,  if  tnou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 
parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  bv  a  sea-coal  m,  upon  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  faUier  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wotmd, 
to  marry  me,  and  make  me  mv  lady  thy  wife.  Canst 
thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she 
had  a  good  dish  of  prawns,  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some,  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone 
down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity 
with  auch  poor  people;  saying,  that  ere  lon^  they 
should  call  me  madam?  And  mdst  thou  not  kiss  me, 
and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now 
to  thy  book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

FaL  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  yon. 
Sne  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  povertj 
hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I 
beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

CA.  JvmU  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the 
false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng 
of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent 
sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consi- 
deration ;  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon 
the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Ho^U  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

CA.  JvMi,  Pr*ythee,  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt  you 
owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  with 
her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the 
other  with  current  repentance. 

Fid*  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  sauci- 
ness :  if  a  man  will  make  court*sy,  and  say  nothing,  he 
is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remem- 
bered, I  will  not  be  your  suitor :  I  sa^  to  you,  I  do 
desire  deliverance  irom  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  king's  affairs. 

C!A.  JtuU  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong : 
but  answer  m  the  effect  of  your  reputation,  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

#W.  Come  hither,  hostess.  {Tniemg  ker  atide. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Juit.  Now,  master  Gower !  what  news  ? 

Oow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry  prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  this  paper  tells.  [^C,J,reads, 

Fal,  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 


Host.  Faith,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal,  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more  words 
of  it 

Hoit.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my 
dining-chambers. 

Fm,  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and  for 
thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  tne  German  hunting  in  water^work,  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed  hangings,  and  these  fly 
bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wssh  thy  face,  and 
draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me ;  dost  not  know  me  ?  Come,  come, 
I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Hat,  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  'i  faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good 
earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone;  I'll  make  other  shift:  you'll  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  thouffh  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper,  i  ou'll  pay  me 
all  toeetiher? 

Fw.  Will  I  live  ?-^Go,  with  her,  with  her;  hook  on, 
hook  on. 

Host.  Will  yon  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  yon  at 
supper? 

JFoL  No  more  words :  let's  have  her. 

lExeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal,  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lav  the  king  last  night? 

Qew.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  what  is  the  news, 
my  lord  T 

CK  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back? 
•  Oow.  No;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse, 
Are  march 'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  kinff  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just,  You  shfdl  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
come,  go  along  "with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter? 

FaL  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Ooss.  1  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here:  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal,  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  msster  taught  you  these 
manners,  sir  John  ? 

Fal,  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was 
a  fool  that  tauffht  them  me.— This  is  the  ri^ht  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee  I  thon  art  a 
great  fool.  [Exeunt. 

SC£N£  II — ^The  Same.    Another  Street. 
Enter  Prince  HsNav  and  Poxms. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceedmg  weary. 

Pwns.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me,  though  it  discolours  the 
complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer? 

Poms.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  stu- 
died, as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 
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P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble  con- 
siderations make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast ;  viz.  these,  and 
those  that  were  thy  peach-colour 'd  ones?  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and 
one  other  for  use  ? — but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with 
thee,  when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there;  as  thou  hast 
not  done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  made  a  shiA  to  eat  up  thy  holland :  and 
God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of 
thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom ;  but  the  midwives 
say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault,  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strength- 
ened. 

Point,  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  go  so,  their  fathers  being 
so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Pmm»  Yes,  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Pome.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee,— it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick:  albeit  I  could  tell 
to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to 
call  my  friend)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins,  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen,  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the 
devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and 
persistency :  let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee, 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  sick ; 
and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in 
reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

PoinM.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen,  What  would'st  thou  think  tff  me,  if  I  should 
weep? 

Point.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypo- 
crite. 

P.  Hen,  It  would  be  every  man's  thought;  and  thou 
art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks : 
never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way 
better  than  thine:  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypo- 
crite indeed.  And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful 
thought  to  think  so  f 

Pome.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so 
much  engrafl'ed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen,  And  to  thee. 

Pome,  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on ;  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  1  am 
a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands,  and  those  two  things,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bar- 
dolph. 

P,  Hen,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he  had 
him  from  me  christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have 
not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolpr  and  Page, 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace. 

P.  Hen,  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  [To  the  Page."]  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore  blush 
you  now?    What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you 


become?     Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pottlepot's 
maidenhead? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a 
red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face 
from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and,  me- 
thought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new 
red  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen,  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away  I 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Altnea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page,  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  me-brand,  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P,  Hen,  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. — 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Givee  him  money. 

Point.  O,  that  tliis  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from 
cankers ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard,  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P,  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Point.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  how  doth 
the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard,  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Point,  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician; 
but  that  moves  not  him:  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not 

P,  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with 
me  as-  my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  look  you 
how  he  writes. 

Point.  \Beadt,']  ''John  Falstaff,  knight,"--every 
man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name 
himself;  even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king,  for 
they  never  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say,  "  There  b 
some  of  the  king's  blood  spilt:"  ''  How  cornea  that?" 
says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  an- 
swer is,  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap;  ''I  am  the  king's 
poor  cousin,  sir." 

P.  Hen,  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  from  Japheth.    But  to  the  letter : — 

Point,  "Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  tlie  son  of  the 
king,  nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales,  greet- 
ing."— Why,  this  is  a  certiQcate. 

P,  Hen,  Peace ! 

Point,  **  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
brevity:"— he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short- 
winded,—"  I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee, 
and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins;  for 
he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears,  thou 
art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as 
thou  may'st,  and  so  farewell. 

"  Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say>  as  thou  usest  him,)  Jack  Fal- 
staff, with  my  familiars;  John,  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  air  John 
with  all  Europe." 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen,  That's  but  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry 
your  sister? 

Point,  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune !  but 
I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us. — Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P,  Hen,  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in 
the  old  frank  ? 
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Bard,  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eastcheap. 

P,  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Poffe,  Ephesiana,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church. 

P,  Hen,  Sup  any  women  with  him? 

Page,  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen,  What  pagan  may  that  be? 

Page,  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen,  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to 
the  town  buU.^-Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
supper  ? 

PwM,  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  Til  follow  you. 

P.  Hen,  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ;— no  word 
to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  there's  for 
your  silence.  [Gtvtfi^  money. 

Bard,  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page,  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P,  Hen,  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [ExeufU  Bardolph  and 
PageJ] — This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

Poim,  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  be- 
tween Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P,  Hen,  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself 
to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ? 

Pome,  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P,  Hen,  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension  I 
it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a 
low  transformation !  that  shall  be  mine ;  for  in  every 
thine  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.  Follow 
me,  Ned.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  Ill.—Warkworth.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Noethumberland,  Lady  North dmbbrland, 

and  Lady  Perot. 

North,  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  roueh  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N,  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more. 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North,  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P,  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  eq|lear'd  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  'and  your  son's : 
For  vours, — ^may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts,  he  was,  mdeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gast. 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood, 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
lliat  fashion 'd  others.    And  him, — ^O  wondrous  him  I 
O  miracle  of  men ! — ^him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 


In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrone, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him  :  let  them  alone. 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there. 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N,  O I  fly  to  Scotland. 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Ltidy  P,  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.    So  did  your  son ; 
He  was  so  suffer'd ;  so  came  I  a  widow. 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North,  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.     'Tis  with  my 
mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head 

Tavern,  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  I\do  Drawen, 

1  Draw,  What  &e  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-Johns  ?  thou  know'st  sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple-John. 

2  Draw,  Mass,  thou  say  est  true.  The  urince  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple- John's  before  him,  ana  told  him, 
there  were  five  more  sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  "  I  will  uow  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry, 
round,  old,  withered  knights."  It  angered  him  to  the 
heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that 

1  Draw,  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  and 
see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise;  mistress  Tear- 
sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.  Dispatch : — the 
room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  in 
straight 

2  Draw,  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bar- 
dolph nath  brought  word. 

1  Draw,  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  ntis :  it  will 
be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw,  I'll  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.        [Exit, 

Enter  Hoeteu  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host,  I'faith,  sweet  heart*  methinks  now,  you  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperality :  your  pulsidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ;  but,  i'faith,  you 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can 
say,  what's  this?    How  do  you  now? 

JM,  Better  than  I  was.    Hem. 
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Hoat,  Whvy  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Lo !  nere  comes  sir  John* 

Enter  Falstaff,  sinffing, 

FaL  ''When  Arthur  first  in  court"— Empty  the 
Jordan. — "  And  was  a  worthy  king."  lExU  Drawer. 
How  now,  mistress  Doll  ? 

Ifoet,  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal,  So  is  all  her  sex ;  an  they  be  once  In  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

DoL  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

FaL  You  make  fat  rascals,  mistress  DolL 

Do/.  I  make  them?  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them ;  I  make  them  not. 

FaL  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  yon 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you,  Doll, 
we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  pure  virtue,  grant 
that. 

Did,  Yea,  joy ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal,  *^  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches :" — ^for  to 
serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know :  to 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to 
surgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  cham- 
bers bravely  :— 

Did,  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  your- 
self! 

IfoiL  By  my  trodi,  this  is  the  old  fashion :  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord.  Xou  are 
both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts ; 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What 
the  good  year !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you : 
you  are  the  weaker  vessel ;  as  they  say,  the  emptier 
vessel. 

DoL  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  hi^e 
full  hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of 
Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be  friends  with 
thee,  Jack  :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether 
I  shall  ever  se6  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody 
-—cares. 

Re-^nier  Drawer. 

Draw,  Sir,  ancient  Pistol's  below,  and  would  spedi 
with  you. 

DoL  Hang  bim,  swasgering  rascal  I  let  him  not 
come  hither :  it  is  the  foul  mouth 'dst  rogue  in  £ng* 
land. 

Hoet,  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no,  by 
my  faith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ;  III  no 
swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the 
very  best — Shut  the  door ;— there  comes  no  swagger- 
ers here :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swag* 
gering  now. — Shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fm,  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess?* 

Hoet,  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John:  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear?  it  is  mine  ancient, 

Ho»U  Tilly-valley,  sir  John,  never  tell  me:  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  master  Tisiek,  the  deputy,  t'other  day ;  and,  as 
he  said  to  me, — ^it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday 
last, — **  Neighbour  Quickly,"  says  He ; — master  Dumb, 
our  minister,  was  by  then: — "Neighbour  Quicklv," 
says  he,  ''receive  those  that  are  civil;  for,"  said  Ke, 
"  vou  are  in  an  ill  name :" — ^now,  he  said  so,  I  can  tdl 
whereupon ; "  for,"  says  he,  "  you  are  an  honeat  woman, 
and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests 
you  receive :  **  receive,"  says  he,  "  no  swaggering  com- 
panions."— There  comes  none  here: — you  would  bless 
you  to  hear  what  he  said. — No,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

Fdl,  He's  no  swc^erer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater. 


i'faith ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grey- 
hound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  oarbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — Call 
him  up,  drawer. 

Hoei,  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater;  but  I  do  not  love 
swaggering :  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one 
says— swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  yon, 
I  warrant  you. 

DcL  So  you  do,  hostesa, 

Ho$i.  Do  I  ?  yea.  In  very  truth  do  I,  an  'twere  an 
aspen  leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  BAaooLPH,  and  Pa^, 

PiaU  God  save  you,  sir  John  I 

FaL  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I 
charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  upon 
mine  hostess. 

Piai,  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

FaL  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  offend 
her. 

Hoat,  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bulleta. 
I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasiure,  I. 

Piat,  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will  charge 
you. 

Del,  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What  I  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate  I  Away»  you  mouldy  rogue,  away  I  I  am  meat 
for  your  master. 

Piat,  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

DoL  Away,  vou  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung, 
away!  By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your 
mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 
Awav,  you  bottle-ale  rascal!  you  basket-hilt  stale 
juggler,  you  I— Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir? — God's 
ight !  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ?  much  1 

Piat,  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fed,  No  more.  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you  go  off 
here.    Discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Hoat.  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet 
captain, 

Dol,  Captain  I  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  captain  ?  An  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  vou  out,  for 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  nave  earned 
them.  You  a  captuu,  ^ou  slave !  for  what  ?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ?— He  a  cap- 
tain !  Hang  him,  rogue  I  He  lives  upon  mouldy 
stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.  A  captain!  these 
villains  will  make  the  word  captain  as  odbus  as  the 
word  occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need 
look  to  't 

Bard,  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

FaL  Hark  tliee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Piat,. "Sot  I :  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph ;  I 
could  tear  her. — I'll  be  revenged  of  her. 

Pitfge.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Piat,  I'll  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  by  tl|ia  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus 
and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I. 
Down  ?  down,  dogs !  down  fiites  I  Have  we  not  Hiien 
here? 

Hoat,  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  it  is  verv  late, 
i'  faith.    I  beseek  you  now»  aggravate  vour  choler. 

Piat,  These  be  good  humours,  indeed  i   Shall  pack- 
horses. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Ada, . 
Which  cannot  go  but  tnurty  miles  a  day. 
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Compare  with  Cesan,  and  with  Cannibalt, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  f  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
Kinff  Cerbenu,  and  let  toe  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Jfmt.  By  my  troth,  captain,  thcie  are  very  hitter 
words. 

Bard,  Begone,  good  ancient:  this  will  grow  to  a 
brawl  anon. 

PisL  Die  men,  like  dogs;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  f 

Ifoit.  On  mv  word,  captain,  there's  none  such  here. 
What  the  goodyear !  do  yon  ihmk  I  would  deny  her? 
for  God's  sake,  be  otuet. 

Put  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  CalipoUs. 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Sefortuna  me  tormenia,  U  tipercart  me  eontenta.^^ 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  ffive  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack  ;  and,  sweetheart.  Tie  thou  there. 

5  Laying  down  ku  tword, 
.  are  e<  c#ter««  nothing? 

FaL  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet 

Pisi,  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.— What  I  we  have 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

DoL  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs :  I 
cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

PUi.  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags? 

FaL  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling :  nay,  an  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he 
shall  1^  notning  here. 

Bard,  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Piit,  What  I  uialf  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  im» 
brue  ?~«  [Snatekinjf  up  hit  tword. 

Then,  death,  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  I 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  I     Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! 

Hott.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  I 

FaL  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoL  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  yon  down  stairs.  [Drawing, 

Ho9t,  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  1 11  forswear  keeping 
house,  afore  I'll  be  in  these  territs  and  frights.  So ; 
murder,  I  warrant  now.— Alas,  alas!  put  up  your 
naked  weapons;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[EaewU  Bardolph  and  Pistol. 

Dot.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet :  ^e  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah !  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Ho9i.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  min?  methought  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  beUy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal,  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard,  Yes,  sir :  the  rascal's  drunk.  You  have  hurt 
him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

FaL  A  rascal,  to  brave  me  I 

DoL  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st!  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  mce ; 
—come  on,  you  whoreson  chops.*-Ab,  rogue  I  i'  faith, 
I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  aa  Hector  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  thim 
the  nine  worthies.    Ah,  villain  1 

FaL  A  rascally  slave  I  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket 

DoL  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart:  if  thon  dost, 
III  canvass  thee  between  a  iiair  of  sheets. 

EnUr  iiume. 

Page,  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Ftd,  Let  them  play. — Play,  sirs^ — Sit  on  my  knee, 
Doll.— A  rascal  bragging  slave  I  the  rogue  fled  from 
me  like  quicksilver. 

DoL  V  faith,  «nd  thov  foUowedst  him  like  a  church. 


Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining  o'  nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 
Enter  behind^  Prince  Hbhrt  and  Foins,  d^meed  Uke 

Drawers, 

FaL  Peace,  ^ood  Doll !  do  not  spedi  like  a  death's 
head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

FaL  A  good  shallow  voung  fellow :  he  would  have 
made  a  good  pantler,  he  w^d  have  chipped  bread 
well. 

DoL  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit 

FaL  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is 
as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there  is  no  more  con- 
ceit in  him,  ihan  is  in  a  mailet. 

DoL  Why  does  the  prtnce  love  him  so,  then  ? 

FaL  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness;  and 
he  plays  at  QUoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ; 
and  drinks  on  candles'  ends  for  flap^bragons ;  and  rides 
the  wfld  mare  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  joint- 
stools  ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ;  and  wears  his 
boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and 
breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories;  and 
such  other  gambol  faculties  he  has,  that  show  a  weak 
mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits 
him :  for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  itetween  their  avmrdupois. 

P,  Hem,  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his 
eaimcut  off? 

Poine,  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  halh  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  pairot 

Point,  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

/U.  Kiss  me,  DolL 

P,  Hen,  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  eonjuncti<m! 
what  says  the  almanack  to  that? 

Point,  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man, 
be  not  clasping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book, 
his  counsel-keeper. 

FaL  TlioQ  doit  give  me  flattering  busses. 

DoL  Nay, truly;  Ikiastheewithamoetoonttaiitheart 

FaL  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  1  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

fJ.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday ;  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to-moirow. 
A  merry  song!  oome:  it  grows  late;  we'll  to  bed. 
Tboul't  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

DoL  By  my  troth,  tboul't  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
say'st  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  nandsome  till 
thy  return.-^ Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal,  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

P.  Hen,  Point,  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing, 

FaL  Ha  I  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's.— And  art  not 
thou  Poins,  his  brother? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead. 

FaL  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentlenMui;  tfiou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Vary  true,  rir,  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears. 

Hott.  O,  the  Lord  preaerve  thy  good  grace  I  l»y  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London.— Now,  the  Lord  bless  that 
sweet  face  of  thine  1  O  Jesal  are  you  come  from 
Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  mijesty,— 
by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  wdcome. 

[Piaeing  kit  hand  upon  Doll. 

Do^  How,  you  UX  £m>i?    I  acorn  you. 
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Poifu.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment^  if  you  take  not  the 
heat. 

P.  Hen,  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest, 
virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman. 

HasL  God*8  blessing  of  your  good  heart!  and  so  she 
is,  by  my  troth. 

Fal,  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen,  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did,  when 
vou  ran  away  by  GadVhill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  your 
back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try  mv  patience. 

FaL  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P,  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the  wilful 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

FaL  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pautler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  HaL 

Pome.  No  abuse ! 

FaL  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  disprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
might  not  fall  in  love  with  him :— -in  which  doing,  I 
have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  sub- 
ject, and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it  No 
abuse,  Hal; — ^none,  Ned,  none; — ^no,  'faith  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 

5entlewoman  to  close  with  us?  Is  she  of  the  wicked? 
s  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked?  Or  is  thy  boy  of 
the  wicked  ?  Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums 
in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Pome.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fdl.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irreco- 
verably; and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy  kitchen,  where 
he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy, 
-^there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the  devil  out- 
bids him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already,  and 
bums  poor  souls.  For  the  other,  I  owe  her  money, 
and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Hoit.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art  quit 
for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee, 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to 
the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Hott.  All  victuallers  do  so :  what's  a  joint  of  mutton 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent? 


P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

DcL  What  says  your  grace  ? 

FaL  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against.  [Knocking  heard. 

Host,  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  look  to  the 
door  there,  Francis. 

E/nter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now !  what  news  ? 

Peio.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster, 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north ;  and  as  I  came  along 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking. at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John*  Falstaff. 

P,  Hen.   By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to 
blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  oiur  l>are  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak. — Falstaff,  good  night. 
{Exeunt  Prince  Henrt,  Poms,  Peto,  and 
Bardolph.  . 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.  {Knocking 
heard.']  More  knocking  at  the  door? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 
How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bard,  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  presently : 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  [To  the  Page.'] — 
Farewell,  hostess ; — ^farewell,  Doll.  You  see,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after:  the  unde* 
server  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on. 
Farewell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent  away  post, 
I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

DfjL  I  cannot  speak  ;-^if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst— Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyselfl 

FaL  Farewell,  farewell. 

t  Exeunt  Falstapp  and  Bardolph. 
ee  well:  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time;  but  an  bonester, 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 
Bard.  [Within.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet! 
Hoet.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard.  [  Within,]  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to 
my  master. 

Hoet,  O!  run,  Doll, ran;  run,  good  Doll.  Come.^ — 
She  comes  blubbered.— Yea^-will  you  come,  Doll  ? 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henrt  in  hie  Nightgown,  with  a  Page, 

K,  Hen,  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them.    Make  good  speed. 

[Exit  Page, 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I — O  sleep  I  O  gentle  sleep  I 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
Apd  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfuUiess  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  j^ltets  stretching  tliee. 
And  hush'd  with  bucxing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 


Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  high  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  tne  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  beU? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  ruck  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  Wlhds, 

Who  take  the  raffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafning  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 

That  with  the  burly  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleepj  give  thy  repose 
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To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
,  Deny  it  to  a  king  t    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  I 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Enter  Warwick  and  Surket. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 

X,  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past ' 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distemper 'd, 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd, 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine. 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  God !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea :  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beaehy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     0,  if  this  were  seen, 
Tlie  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  tiirough, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberiand,  great  friends, 
Did^ feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years,  since 
Th\%  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  niv  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  afiairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.    But  which  of  you  was  bv, 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  1  may  remember)  [  To  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimfull  of  tears, 
Then  check 'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  t 
**  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne;" — 
Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss. 
"  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :"«--so  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  cnance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds. 
Ana  weak  beginnii^s,  lie  in  treasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seeid,  rtcm  to  a  mater  falseness. 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 


They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your  grace, 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  soul,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prise  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen*  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.     [Exemtt. 

SCENE  II. — ^Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House 

in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  Mouldy,  Sha- 
dow, Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servanle,  be- 
hind. 

ShaL  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir;  five  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  eany  stirrer,  by 
the  rood.     And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Skal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow?  and 
your  fairest  dauffhter  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen? 

SiL  Alas !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
William  it  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

ShaL  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly.  I 
was  once  of  Clement's  inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

ShaL  By  the  .mass,  I  was  called  any  thing;  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 
black  George  Barnes,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele  a  Cotswold  man ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again:  and,  I  may  say 
to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bonarrobas  were,  and  had 
the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment  Then  waa  Jack 
FalstafT,  now  sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiL  Tiiis  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  same  day  did  I 
fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Ctray's-inn.  Jesu!  Jesu!  the  mad  days  that  I  have 
spent  I  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance 
are  dead  I 

SiL  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain^  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure : 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fair? 

Sil.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal,  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet 

SU,  Dead,  sir. 

ShaL  Jesu  I  Jesu  {  Dead  I— he  drew  a  good  bow ; 
— and  dead  I— he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead !— he  would  have  clapped  in  the  dout  at  twelve 
score ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
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ytm  musl  have  but  four  here,  sir :— adcI  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal,  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth,  mas- 
ter Shallow. 

ShaL  O,  sir  John!  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

FaL  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Swallow ;  no  more 
of  that. 

ShaL  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night  And  is  Jane  Nigh^ 
work  alive  ? 

Fal,  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

FaL  Never,  never:  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart 
She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she  hold  her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old ;  certain  she's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night- work 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's-inn. 

SiL  That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

ShaL  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  !»Ha,  sir  John,  said 
I  well? 

FaL  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

ShaL  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have ;  in 
faith,  sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch-word  was,  "  Hem, 
boys !  "-^Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  come,  let's  to  dinner. 
-^O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  l--*Come,  come. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

BulL  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
haaged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care ;  but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends :  else,  sir,  1  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so 
much. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

MouL  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
r  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend :  she  has  nobody  to  do 
any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old, 
and  cannot  help  herself.     You  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not;  a  man  can  die  but 
once ;— we  owe  God  a  death.  I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base 
mind: — an't  be  my  destiny,  so;  an't  be  not,  so.  No 
man's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince;  and  let  it  go  which 
way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next 

Bard,  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

FaL  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  BuU-calf. 

FaL  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

ShaL  Marry  then,»Moii]dy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 
I  FaL  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf.— For  you,  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  past  service :— -and,  for  your  part. 
Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I  will  none  of 
you. 

ShaL  Sir  John,  nr  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong. 
They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best 


Fal.  WiU  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man  x  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  aasemblance  of  a  man  ?  Give 
me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; — you 
see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's 
hammer;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he  that  gib- 
bets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same  half-faced 
fellow.  Shadow, — give  me  this  man :  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim 
level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — 
how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run 
off?  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Hold,  Wart ;  traverse  :  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So: — very 
well: — go  to:— very  good: — exceeding  good. — O,  give 
me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot — Well 
said,  i'faith.  Wart :  thou'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there's 
a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  inn)  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 
show,  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus:  and  he  would  about, and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in :  **  rah,  tab, 
tab,"  would  he  say;  *' bounce,"  would  he  say;  and 
away  again  would  he  go,  and  again  would  he  come. — 
I  shall  never  see  such  a  fellow. 

FaL  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow.— 
God  keep  you,  master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both :  I 
thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night — Bardolph, 
give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  God  prosper 
your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace.  At  your  return,  visit 
our  house.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed: 
peradventure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court 

FaL  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  ^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

FaL  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [^Exeunt  Bardolph,  Be- 
cruUSf  4v.]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  jus- 
tices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord, 
lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying ! 
This  same  starved  jifttice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate 
to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he 
hath  done  about  Tumbull-street ;  and  every  third  word 
a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute. 
I  do  remember  him  at  Clemen tVinn,  like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheeee-paring :  when  he  was  naked, 
he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was 
so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were 
invisible :  he  was  the  very  genius  of  famine ;  yet 
lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him — 
mandrake.  He  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the 
fashion ;  and  sung  those  tnnee  to  the  over-scutched 
huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
— they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.  And 
now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  sonire,  and  talks 
as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  bad  been  sworn 
brother  to  him ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head, 
for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it ;  and 
told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ;  for  you 
might  have  thrust  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an 
eel-skin  :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion 
for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves. 
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Well,  I  will  be  ftcqnamted  witli  him,  if  I  return ;  and 
it  •hall  go  bard,  bui  I  will  make  bim  a  philoioph«r'* 
tno  itonei  to  me.    If  ihe  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the 


old  pike,  I  lee  no  reuon  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I 

may  uiap  at  him.     Let  time  thape,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  I.— A  Forest  in  Yotkihire. 

Enter  tht  Arehhithi^  of  York,  Mowbray,  HAirinaB, 

and  Oiheri. 

Arch.  What  it  this  foreit  cill'd  t 

Hatt.  Til  Gaultree  foreit,  an't  ihall  pleau  jour 
grace. 

Arek.  Here  stand,  mj  lord* ;  and  tend  diwoTeren 
forth. 
To  know  the  number*  of  our  enemies. 

Hatt.  We  have  lent  forth  already. 

Areh,  'Til  well  done. — 

My  friendi  and  brethren  in  theie  great  afiin, 
I  mv«t  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letter*  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  eubiEance,  thui : — 
Here  doth  he  with  hi*  penon,  with  >uch  power* 
A*  mirht  hold  eortance  with  hi*  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  i*  retir'd,  to  ripe  hi*  growinr  fortune*. 
To  Scotland ;  and  conclude*  in  hearty  prayera. 
That  your  attempt*  may  overlive  the  hazard, 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  oppoiite. 

Mimb,  Thui .  do  the  hope*  we  have  in  him  tou<;h 
ground. 
And  dash  themtelve*  to  piece*. 

Enter  a  Meteengtr. 

Halt.  Now,  what  new*  t 

Miu.  West  of  tbii  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  come*  on  tlie  enemy  ; 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirtv  thousand. 

Mmcb.  Tl>e  ju9t  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let's  away  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 
Enter  Wehtmoreland. 

Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here? 

Moicb.  I  ihink  it  i»  my  lord  of  Westmoreliind. 

Wtit.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Areh.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace. 
What  doth  concern  your  coming! 

Weil.  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  ahjecl  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  witli  rags. 
And  conutenanc'd  by  hoys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd. 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dreaa  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd ; 
Whose  beard  ll'ie  silver  Siand  of  peace  hath  touch'd; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  halh  tutor'd  ; 
Whose  white  investment*  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, 
Wherefore  do  yon  so  ill  Iranalnte  yourself. 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  ihnt  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  lianh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  hook*  to  glaives,  your  ink  to  blood. 


Your 

(oud  trumpet,  and  report  of 

Areh.  Wherefore  do  I  this ? — ao  the  quettionstuid*; 
Briefly  to  this  end.— We  are  all  diseas'd; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hout*^ 
Have  brought  ouiaelres  into  a  burning  fever, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  diiea*« 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician. 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throng*  of  military  men; 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  mindi,  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly, 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrong*  we  anffeiv 
And  had  our  grief*  heavier  than  our  ofiences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enfbrc'd  from  our  most  quiet  chair 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  lerve,  to  show  in  articles. 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king. 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  an  audience. 
When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  hit  penon. 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have' done  u*  wrong. 
The  danger*  of  the  day*  but  newly  gone, 
Who*e  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet  appesring  blood,  and  the  example* 
Of  every  miuute's  instance,  present  now, 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms. 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  brancli  of  It, 
But  to  estahliah  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied! 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king? 
What  peer  halh  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you, 
lliDt  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge ! 

Arek.  My  brother  general,  ibe  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

Weal,  'fliere  is  no  need  of  any  such  redren; 
Or.  if  there  were,  it  not  hetnnga  to  you, 

Maitb.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  u*  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  iheie  time* 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours! 

Well.  O!  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Con  si  rue  the  times  to  their  iiecessiliea. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  il  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  king,  that  duth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
Tliat  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  reslor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  ligniories. 
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Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's  ? 

Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lost, 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath *d  in  me? 
The  king  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him: 
And  when  that  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  h%. 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  dovn, 
llieir  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O !  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives. 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

JfetL  You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 
not  what. 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed,  then. 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smil'd  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
Bor  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love, 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general, 
To  knoi^  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off. 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowh.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer, 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.  , 

WetL  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best :  * 
Then,  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good ; 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowh.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

We$U  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  ofience  : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Htut.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

Weit.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch,  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule. 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
Ana  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd. 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

We$L  This  will  I  show  the  general.    Please  you, 
lords,  , 


In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame, 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Areh,  My  lord,  we  will  do  so.     [Exit  West. 

Mou^,  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast,  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb,  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such, 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow 'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.    Note  this,— the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  bis  tables  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  liis  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss       »" 
To  new  remembrance.    For  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  wieed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath'enrag'd  her  man  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Htut,  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  return *d  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

West,  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth  your 
lordship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 

Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then,  set 
forward. 

Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  lord:  we 
come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Enter t  from  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hast- 
iMos,  aiid  Others :  from  the  other  side,  Prince  John 
qf  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers  and  Attend^ 
ants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my  cousin 
Mowbray.-^ 
Good  day  to  you,  eende  lord  archbishop ; 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — ^and  to  all. — 
Mv  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
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Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reTerence 

Your  expotitioii  ou  the  holy  text, 

Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man. 

Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 

Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 

That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 

Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  kine, 

Alack !  what  mischiefii  might  he  set  abroach. 

In  shadow  of  such  greatoess.    With  you,  lord  bishop, 

It  u  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 

To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 

To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself; 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer, 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 

And  our  dull  workings :  O !  who  shall  believe, 

But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  neaven. 

As  a  false  favourite  dotb  his  prince's  name, 

In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up, 

Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God, 

The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father; 

And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 

Have  here  up>swarm*d  them. 

Arch,  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  gnefs; 
The  which  have  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  bom ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm 'J  asleep. 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires. 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb,  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hoit.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom, 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up^ 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P,  John,  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too 
shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West,  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them  directly. 
How  far-forth  ^ou  do  like  their  articles. 

P,  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority.— 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

P.  Jokn»  I  give  it  you,  and  wiU  maintain  my 
word: 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hatt.  Go,  captain,  [Tb  on  Qfieer]  and  deliver  to  the 
army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 


I  know,  it  will  well  please  them :  hie  thee,  captain. 

{ExU  OMcer. 
Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

[Drrnkt. 
West,  I  pledge  your  grace :  [Z>rtdb.]  anc^  if  you 
knew  what  pains 
I  have  bestow*d  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it.-* 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb,  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch,  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  meny, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

WcMt,  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — some  good  thing  comes  to-mor- 
row. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowb,  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[ShauiMwUhm, 

P,  John,  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd.  Hark,  how 
they  shout ! 

Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch,  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest, 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go^  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too.-~ 

lExU  WESTMOEBLaUD. 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  your  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  shoyld  have  cop*d  withal. 

Arch,  Go,  good  lord  Hastings; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

lExU  Hastinos. 

P.  John.   I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  to- 
gether.— 

Ee-enter  Westmoeeland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  f 

West,  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John,  They  know  their  duties. 
Be-^nier  Hastisos. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers*d  already. 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  :-^ 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray ; 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb,  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West,  Is  vour  assembly  sof 

Arch,  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P,  John.  I  pBwn'd  thee  none. 

I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  peiform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowlv  did  you  these  arms  commenoOf 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums !  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-dav.— 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death : 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

•  [^Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarunu :  Exeurnmu,  Enter  Fal  staff  and  Cole  vile, 

meeting, 

FaL  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are 
you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  t 

Cok,  I  am  a  kmght,  sir ;  and  my  name  is  Colevile 
of  the  dale. 

FaL  Well  then,  Colevile  u  your  name,  a  knight  is 
your  degree,  and  your  place,  the  dale :  Colevile  shall 
still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dun- 
geon TOur  dale, — a  dale  deep  enough;  so  shall  you 
be  still  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff  t 

FaL  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do 
ye  yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat, 
they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for 
thy  death :  therefore,  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and 
do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole,  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

FaL  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly 
of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other 
word  but  ray  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any 
indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. 
-HeV«  eonf««  our  ^nerd. 
EfUer  Prinee  John  cf  Lancastek,  Westmoeelano, 

and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  farther  now.-— 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[EMt  West. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  Uiing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
Oneitime  or  other  break  some  ffallows'  back. 

Fal,  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?  I  nave  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility :  I 
have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts ;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacu- 
late valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevile  of  the  dale,  a  most 
fnrions  knight,  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
he  saw  me,  and  jrielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with 
the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
came. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

Fal.  r  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him, 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the 
rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it 
in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on 
the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which 
coarse  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt 
two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame, 
o'ersnine  yon  i|s  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cin- 
ders of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her, 
b^eve  not  the  word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me 
have  right,  and  let  desert  mount 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

FaL  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John,  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

FaL  Let  It  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile? 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 


Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither :  had  thev  been  rul'd  by  me. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves,  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis ;  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P,  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

Weet.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution. — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

iExit  Colevile,  guarded, 
the  court,  my  lords. 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty,—- 
Which,  cousin,  vou  shall  bear,— to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you.* 

Fal,  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff:  I,  in  my  condi- 
tion. 
Shall  better  speak  of  vou  than  you  deserve.        [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would,  vou  had  but  the  wit :  'twere  better 
than  vour  dukedom.-*-Good  faith,  this  same  young 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no 
wine.  There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come 
to  any  proof,  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  (ish-meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they 
marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and 
cowards,  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for 
inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold 
operation  in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  cmddy  vapours  which 
environ  it;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive, 
full  ofHtmble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes;  which,  de- 
liver'd  o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue)  which  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood ; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pide,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice: 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face, 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital 
commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to 
their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed  up 
with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this 
valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon 
is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and 
learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devit,  till 
sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof 
comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded, 
and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good, 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very 
hot,  and  valiant  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first 
human  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  for- 
swear thm  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Enier  Bardolph. 
How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

FaL  Let  them  go.  I'll' through  Glostershire ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire :  I 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and 
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my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.    Come 
away.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — Westminster.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Warwick,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen,  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  hut  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength, 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  yoiu:  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  •         Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 
Where  is  the  prince  your  brother? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence  here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Cla^ 
rence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy, 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  ^ad. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd. 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  dav  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint, 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  die  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  Sierefore,  must  be  well  observ'd : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth, 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.  Learn  this,  Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 
Thai  tne  imited  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 
(As,,  force  perforce,  the  aee  will  pour  it  in) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen,  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dines  in  London. 

JT.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied?  can'st  thou  tell  that? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  hu  continual  followers. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds, 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them :  therefore,  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death, 
llie  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 


In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot-blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue:  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn 'd ;  which  once  attain'd. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.    So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers,  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

JT.  Hen.  'Tis.seldom ,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.  \^Enter  Westmoreland.]  Who's 
here  ?     Westmoreland  ? 

West,  Health  to  my  sovereign,  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  home. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read, 
With  every  course  in  his  particular.    {^Oiving  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland!  thou  art  a  summer  bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  [^fi/erHARCouRT.]  Look!  here's 
more  news. 

Har*  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  rude  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  laree. 

[  Giving  a  packet. 

K.  Hen.   And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  noL 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy.— 
O  me !  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ill.  [^FaU»  baek» 

P.  Humph,  Comfort,  your  majesty  I 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

WeH,  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself:  look  up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes :  you  do  know,  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air;  he'll  straight  be  welL 

Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  oat. 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
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Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla,  The  river  hath  thrice  now'd,  no  ehb  between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War,  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph,  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen,  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

IThey  place  the  Kino  on  a  Bed  in  an  inner  part 
of  the  room. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  mj  weary  spirit 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen,  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

War.  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

Enter  Prince  Henrt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

da.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P. Hen,  How  no  wl  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad? 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P,  Humph.  He  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen,  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover 
Without  physic. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords. — Sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen,  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

[^Exeunt  aU  hut  Prince  Henrt. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there,  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night,  sleep  with  it  now  I 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night     O  majesty  I 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety. — By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord!  my  father  I — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  thi<<  ffolden  ringol  hath  divorc  d 
So  many  English  kings.    Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood. 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  O  dear  father !  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  tnis  imperial  crown, 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me. — Lo !  here  it  sits, 

i  Putting  it  on  his  head. 
put  the  world's  whole 
strength 
Into  one  fiant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.    This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mineleave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick  I  Gloster  I  Clarence  I 
Me-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 
Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty?    How  fares  your 
grace? 


K,  Hen,  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords? 

Cla.  We  left  the  prince,  my  brother,  here,  my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales?    Where  is  he?  let 
me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 
we  sta^'d. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow? 

War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

K,  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — go,  seek 
him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are ; 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  bit>ke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts, 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  wi^  industry : 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises ; 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder 'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.-^ 

Be-^nter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long. 
Till  his  friend  sickness'  hands  determin'd  me? 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny,  wnich  never  quafiTd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 
Re-^nter  Prince  Henry. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry. — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrbt,  Lords,  4^. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  sneak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?    O  foolish  youth. 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee ! 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence,  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thjr  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What  I  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
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That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  team  that  should  bedew  my  heane, 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust : 

Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  wormtf. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Harry  the  fifth  is  crown 'd ! — Up,  vanity  I 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counseUora,  hence ; 

And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 

From  everv  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  nurge  you  of  yonr  scum : 

Have  yon  a  rnffian  that  wul  swear,  drink,  diinee, 

Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  iins  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  gnilt, 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might; 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plueka 

The  mnzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 

What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

0  !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  aniin. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

/'.  Hen,   O,  pard<m  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my 
tears,  [KneeUng, 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestalrd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Er^ou  with  grief  had  spoke,  ana  I  had  heard 
The  qpurse  of  it  so  far.    There  is  your  crown ; 
And  ne  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Long  guard  it  yours !     If  I  afiTect  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  frofn  this  obMienee  rise, 
Which  my  most  true  aind  hiward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  come  of  breath  within  yonr  majesty, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

O !  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 

And  never  live  to  show  th'  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  vou  dead. 

And  dead  almost,  my  Uege,  to  uimk  you  were, 

I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it :  "The  care  on  thee  depen^ng. 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father ; 

Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable : 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honour'd,  most  renown *d. 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."     Thus,  my  most  royal 

liege. 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 
Thatnad  before  my  &ce  murder'd  my  father. 
The  ouarrel  of  a  true  inheritor : 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  afrection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  weight  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  Imeel  to  it! 

K,  Hen,  O  my  son ! 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  henoe. 
That  thou  might*st  win  the  more  thy  father**  lore, 


Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed, 

And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 

That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son, 

By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook 'd  ways, 

I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 

Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 

For  aU  uie  soil  of  the  achievement  goee 

With  me  mto  the  earth.    It  seem*d  in  me, 

But  as  an  honour  snateh'd  with  boisterous  hand, 

And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistanees ; 

Which  da3y  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed, 

Wounding  supposed  peace.    All  these  bold  fsen. 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  a^  my  reign  nath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument,  iutd  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode :  for  what  in  me  was  purohaee. 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So,  thou  the  eariand  wear*st  successively. 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do^ 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough ;  since  griefs  are  green. 

And  all  my  friends,  whieh   thou  must  make  thy 

friends. 
Have  but  their  stinM  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  oat ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  wa»  first  advanc'd, 
And  by  whoee  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fea^ 
To  be  again  displac'd.    Which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  some  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  man^  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest,  and  lymg  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  onto  my  state.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so» 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  erown,  O  God,  forgive. 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  I 

P,  Hen,  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  Wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightAiUy  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lorde^ 

and  Oihen, 

K,  Hen,  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 

P,  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal 
father ! 

K,  Hen.  Thou  l)ring'st  me  happiness,  and  peaoe^ 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk :  upon  thy  sights 
Mv  woridly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick? 

P.  Hen,  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K,  Hen,  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodgine  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War.  "Hs  cidT'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen,  Land  be  to  God  1— even  thete  my  life 
must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  out  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land. — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [ExeunL 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Glostenhire.    A  Hall  in  SHAtz.ow'a 

House. 

Enter  SuAhhow,  Falstafp,  Baedolph^  and  Page. 

ShaL  By  cock  and  pie,  sir,  yon  shall  not  away  to- 
night— What,  Davy,  I  say ! 

Fal,  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Rohert  Shallow. 

ShaL  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cused; excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no 
excuse  shall  senre ;  you  shall  not  be  excused.— Why, 
Dayy ! 

Enter  Davt. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

iSAo/.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — ^let  me  see,  Davy ; 
let  me  see : — ^yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Datfff,  Marry,  sir,  thus;  those  precepts  cannot  be 
served :  and,  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook : — are  there  no  youne  pigeons  ? 

Datfff,  Yes,  sir.— Here  is,  now,  the  smith's  note  for 
shoeing,  and  plough  irons. 

ShaL  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had : — and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  Wil- 
liam's wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at 
Hinckley  fair? 

Shal.  He  shall  answer  it.— Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a 
couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  loin t  of  mutton,  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  luckshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

ShaL  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  mm  well.  A  friend 
i*  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir ;  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

ShaL  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor:  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir; 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  reauest.  An  honest  man, 
sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not. 
I  have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  ei^ht  years ; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wronff.  Look" 
about,  Davy.  lExU  Davt.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John? 
Come,  come,  come;  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me 
your  hand,  master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Bardolph. — And  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [7b  the 
Page.']    Come,  sir  John.  I^^^  Shallow. 

Fal.  I'll  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.   [ExewU  Bardolph  and 


Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quan^es,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's  staves  as  master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his :  thev,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serving  man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock 
together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  If  I  had 
a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  ^eir  master :  if  to 
his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shadow,  that  no 
man  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain, 
that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught, 
as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another :  uierefore,  let 
men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will  devise  matter 
enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Harry  in 
continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions, 
(which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions)  and  he  shall  laugh 
without  kUervaUunu.  0\  it  is  much,  that  a  lie  with 
a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with 
a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.*  O ! 
you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet 
cloak  ill  laid  up. 

ShaL  IWithtn.]  Sir  John! 

FciL  I  come,  master  Shallow :  I  come,  master  Shal- 
low. [Exit  Falstaff. 

SCENE  II.— Westminster.    An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lcrd  Chief  Juetice. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice !  whither  away  ? 

Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 

War.  Exceeding  well :  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Ch.  Juit.  1  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature, 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  call'd  me  with 
him: 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  you  not 

Ch.  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 
Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 
Westmoreland,  oitJ  Others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 
O !  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort 

Ch.  Just.  O  God !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overturn 'd. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  mor- 
row. 

P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argmnent 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 
us  heavy ! 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  | 

P.  Humph.  O I  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend, 
indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 

c  c  2 
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Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P,  John,  Though  no  man  he  assur'd  what  grace  to 
find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation  : 
I  am  the  sorrier;  'would,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla,  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstafi*  fair, 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestaU'd  remission. 
If  truu  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War,  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

CA.  Jtut,   Good  morrow,  and  heaven  save  your 
majesty  I 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry  Harry.    Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deeply  nut  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart     Why  then,  be  sad ; 
But  entertfdn  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  hid  you  he  assur'd, 
I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares: 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John^  4*0.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ; — and  you  most. 

[Tb  the  Chief  Justice. 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  yo\x  not 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No  I 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  rougnly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  Eneland  f    Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten? 

Ch.  JusL  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  yon  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours, 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 


Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain 'd. 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  power  soft  silencing  your  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  yoi&  state 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice ;  and  you  weigh  this  welL 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword ; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words : — 
"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
That  amn  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice." — You  did  conunit  me, 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance, — ^that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand. 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear. 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections. 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now  : 
Now  Qoth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now,  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament, 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govern 'd  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  thinffs  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us. 
In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  wul  accite. 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.        [^Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.— Glostershire.    The  Garden  of 
Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  the 

Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth. — Come, 
cousin  Silence ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

ShaL  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  sir  John: — ^marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy;  spread, 
Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is  your 
servine-man,  ana  your  husband. 

Shiu.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much 
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sack  at  supper : — a  good  varlet.    Now  sit  down,  now 
sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 

SU.  Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — ^we  shall 
Do  nothing  but  eaty  and  make  good  cheer,  [Singing. 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year  ; 
Whenjteeh  i$  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 

So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrUy, 
Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  master  Silence, 
I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 
Shal.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 
Davy,  Sweet  sir,  sit;  I'll  oe  with  you  anon : — most 
sweet  sir,  sit-^Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit: 
proface !  What  you  want  iu  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink, 
out  you  must  bear:  the  heart's  all.  [^Exit, 

ShaL  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph ;-— and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all;  [Singing. 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tail: 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 

And  welcome  merry  shrovc'tiae. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  ^c, 
FaL  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a  man 
of  this  mettle. 

SiL  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere  now. 

Re-enier  Davt. 
Davy,  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

{Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
ShaL  Davy,— . 

Davy,  Your  worship.— I'll  be  with  you  straight.—- A 
cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

Sil.  A  Clip  cfwine,  that's  brisk  and  fine,     [Singing. 
And  drink  unto  the  lemon  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long'<i, 
FaL  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
SU,  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the  sweet 
of  the  night 

FaL  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  FUl  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ; 

rU  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom, 
Shal,  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome:  if  thou  wan  test 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart-^ Wel- 
come, my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome,  indeed,  too.-^ 
I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavalieros 
about  London. 

Davy,  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 
Bard,  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 
Shal,  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 
Bard,  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot 
ShaL  By  God's  leggins  I  thank  thee. — ^The  knave 
will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not 
out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard,  And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 
Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.    Lack  nothing :  be 
merry.  [Knocking  heard,"]  Look,  who's  at  door  there. 
Ho!  who  knocks?  [£«t<  Davt. 

Fal,  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right 

'  [To  Silence,  who  dnnis  a  bumper, 
SiL  Do  me  right,  [Singmg. 

And  dub  me  knight : 
Samingo. 
Is't  not  so  ? 
Fal,  'Tis  so. 

SU,  Is't  so?    Why,  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat 

Re-enter  Davt. 
Davu,  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol 
come  nom  the  court  with  news. 


FaL  From  the  court?  let  him  come  in.— 

Enter  Pistol. 
How  now,  Putol  ? 

Pist,  Sir  John,  God  save  you,  sir. 

Fal,  What  wind  blew  you  hi^er.  Pistol  ? 

Pist,   Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to 
good. 
Sweet  knieht,  th'  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men 
In  the  reum. 

SiL  By'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman  Puff  of 
Barson. 

Pist,  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  !— 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  eolden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fu,  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

Pist,  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

FaL  O  base  Assyrian  knight  1  what  is  thy  news? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John,       [Sings. 

Pist,  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

ShaL  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist,  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal,  Give  me  pardon,  sir : — ^if,  sir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  coiurt,  I  take  it,  there  b  but  two  ways, 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir, 
under  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist,  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  speak,  or  die. 

ShaL  Under  king  Harry. 

Pist,  Harry  the  fourth?  or  fifth? 

Shal,  Harry  the  fourth.  . 

Pist,  A  foutra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

FaL  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are  just 

FaL  Avraj,  Bardolph!  saddle  my  horse. — ^Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with 
dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyfid  day !— I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pist,  What !  I  do  bring  good  news. 

Fid,  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed.— Master  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  on  diy  boots :  well  ride  all  night — O, 
sweet  Pistol !— Away,  Bardolph.  [ExU  BAaD.|| — Come, 
Pistol,  utter  more  to  me;  and,  withal,  devise  some- 
thing, to  do  thyself  good. — Boo^  boot,  master  Shallow : 
I  know,  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take 
any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  com- 
mandment Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my 
friends,  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice  I 

Pist,  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  I 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,"  say  they ; 
Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  this  pleasant  day ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  lY.— London.    A  Street 

Enter  Beadles,  draggitu  in  Hostess  Quicklt,  and  Doll 

Tear-sheet. 

Host,  No,  thou  arrant  knave:  I  would  to  God  I 
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might  diei  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged ;  than  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint 

1  Bead,  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to 
me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-^heer  enoueh,  I 
warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately 
killed  about  her. 

DoL  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come  on :  111 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal,  an 
the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better 
thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Hott,  O  the  Loid,  that  sir  Jonn  were  come!  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  dav  to  somebody,  fiut  I 
pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womS  miscarry ! 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions 
again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
both  go  with  me,  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Pistol  beat  among  you. 

DoL  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I 
will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this, — you  blue- 
bottle rogue  I  yon  filthy  famished  conrectioner !  If 
you  be  not  swinged.  111  forswear  half-kirtles. 

1  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Hoet.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Did.  Come,  you  rogue,  come :  bring  me  to  a  justice. 

ffoti.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

DoL  Goodman  death !  goodman  bones  I 

HotL  Thou  atomv  thou ! 

Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal ! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  v.— A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 
Enter  two  Chrooms,  strewing  Ruihes. 

1  Qroom.  Move  rushes,  more  rushes ! 

2  Qroom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Chroom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
the  coronation.  Despatch,  despatch.  \_Exeunt  Oroams. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the 

Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow ;  I 
wiU  make  the  king  do  you  grace.  I  will  leer  upon  him, 
as  he  comes  by,  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
he  will  give  me. 

Fiat.  God  bless  thylungs,  good  kniffht 

FaL  Come  here.  Pistol;  stand  behind  me.-— [7\> 
Shallow.]  O  1  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new 
liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I 
borrowed  of  you.  But  'tis  no  matter ;  this  poor  show 
doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fid.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Fiit.  It  doth  so. 

FaL  My  devotion. 

Fiat.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
shift  me. 

Skid.  It  is  most  certain. 

FaL  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
with  desire  to  see  him:  thinking  of  nothing  else; 
putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Fist.  'Tis  semper  idem,  for  aUque  hoe  nihil  est.  Tis 
all  in  every  part 

Shal,  "ns  so,  indeed. 

FisL  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver. 
And  make  thee  rafe. 

Th^  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  m  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Haul'd  thither 


By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 

Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake. 
For  Doll  is  in ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

FaL  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  withm,  and  trumpets  sound. 

Fist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-dangor 
sounds. 
Enter  Kino  and  his  Tram,  tnebtding  the  Chief  Justice. 

FaL  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ! 

Fist.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal 
imp  of  fame! 

FaL  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  diief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  -what  *tt8 
you  speak  ? 

Fal.  M^  king  I  my  Jove !  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ul  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dream 'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thv  graee ; 
Leave  gonnandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fod-bom  jeat : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  ihe  worid  perceive^ 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self: 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  doat  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  aUow  you, 
That  lack  of  mekns  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yoturselves. 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualitieSi 
Give  you  advancement — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 
To  see  perform 'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  Kino  and  his  jyain. 

FaL  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal,  That  can  hardly  be,  msster  Shallow.  Do  not 
vou  grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to 
him.  Lode  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  tne  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet 
that  shall  make  you  great 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  should  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I 
beseech  you,  good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred 
of  my  thousand. 

FaL  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal,  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  air  John. 

FaL  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come, 
lieutenant  Pistol ; — come,  Barddph. — I  shall  be  sent 
for  soon  at  night 
Re-^nter  Prince  John,  the  Qdef  Justice,  Chflcers,  4v. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet 
Take  dl  his  company  dong  with  him. 

FaL  My  lord,  my  lord  !— 

Ch.  Just,  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you  aoon. 
Take  them  away. 

Fist.  Sefortuna  me  tormenta,  il  sperare  me  contenta. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Pi^e,  and  Qfieers. 

P.  John.  1  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's. 
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He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  he  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  hanish'd,  tul  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

th.  Just,  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my  lord. 


Ch.  JuiL  He  hath. 

P,  John,  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  [Exevni, 


EPILOGHJB, 


BT  ONB   THAT   CAN  DABGB. 


First  my  fear,  then  my  courtesy,  last  my  speech. 
My  fear  is  your  displeasure,  my  courtesy  my  duty,  and 
my  speech  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a 
good  speech,  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  of  mine  own  making,  and  what  indeed  I  should 
say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring.  But  to 
the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture.-^Be  it  known  to 
you,  (as  it  is  very  well)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of 
a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to 
promise  you  a  better.  I  dia  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you 
with  this ;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  un- 
luckily home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors, 
lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and  here  I 
commit  my  body  to  your  mercies :  bate  me  some,  and 
I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 


I 


on  command  me  to  use  my  kgs  ?  and  yet  that  were 
ut  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt;  but  a 
good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and 
so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen 
before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  vou  be  not  too 
much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will 
continue  the  story,  with  sir  John  in  it,  ^d  mak^  you 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  Fraoee :  where,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  Falstaff shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already 
he  be  killed  with  your  hard  oj^nions ;  for  Oldcaatle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.  My  tongue 
is  weary ;  when  my  le^  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  eood 
night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ;  but,  indeed,  to 
pray  for  the  queen.  [End  wUk  a  donee. 
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CHOBUS. 


Enter  Chordi,  om  Prohgut. 
O,  for  H  miue  of  fire,  ihat  «ould  ascend 
The  briehteai  heaven  of  infention  I 
A  Xingdom  for  a  staee,  prince*  to  act. 
And  monarchs  ta  bphold  the  swelling  scene  1 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself,. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heals, 
Leash'd  in  lilie  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employmenL     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unvorlhy  scaSiild,  to  bring  forth 
3o  great  an  object ;  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  t  or  may  we  cram 
Witbiii  this  wooden  O  the  very  casque*, 
Tliat  did  aSiight  the  air  at  Agineourtl 
0 1  pardon,  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 


And  let  us,  riphen  to  this  great  accompt, 

On  your  imagmary  forces  work. 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

Are  now  conHn'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  puissance : 

Thinic,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  1'  the  receiving  earth  ; 

For  'tis  your  thought*  that  now  must  deck  our  king*. 

Carry  them  here  and  there,  jumping  o'er  times. 

Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  year* 

Into  an  hour-glass  :  for  the  which  supply, 

Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray. 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  out  [Jay. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — London.  An  Antechamber  in  the  King's 
EnUr  the  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbort,  and  Bitkop  ef 


Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I'U  telt  you,  that  self  hill  is  urg'd. 
Which  in  th'  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  u*  pass'd, 
But  that  the  scamhling  and  tmquiet  tune 
Did  push  it  out  of  faruier  question. 


£{y.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  reeisl  it  now! 

Canl.  Ilmust  be  thought  on.    If  it  pass  against  os, 
We  lose  tbe  better  half  of  our  possessions  j 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Woidd  they  strip  from  us;  being  valued  thus,— 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  luii^hts, 
Sis  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
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Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 

A  hundred  alm»-hou8e8,  right  well  supplied ; 

And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.    Thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely,  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twoutd  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

£fy.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis*d  it  not 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
r*  envdop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood, 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study: 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
His  hours  filFd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Efy.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  nigh^ 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd. 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons?    Doth  his  majesty 
Indine  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent, 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Than  cherishing  th'  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France,-^t6  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 


Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my  lord? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  th'  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Crav'd  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come, 
To  give  him  hearing.    Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy. 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it 

Ely.  I  '11  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it  ^Exettnt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  Same. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbiury  ? 

Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  th'  ambassador,  my  liege  ? 

K,  Hen.  Not  vet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be  resolv'd. 
Before  we  hear  nim,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  Fntnce. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  cf  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  cf 

Ely. 

Cant.  God,  and  hb  angels,  ^ard  your  sacred  throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul. 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  rieht 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  Tou  awake  our  sleepmg  sword  of  war : 
We  cnarge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord. 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd. 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign,  and  you  peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services. 
To  this  imperial  throne.— There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  hiehness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from'Fharamond> — 
In  terram  SaUeam  muUeres  ni  succedant, 
*<  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land." 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze. 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar : 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  aflSrm, 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Slbe ; 
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Where  Charles  the  great,  haying  suhdued  the  SaxonSi 

There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 

Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Saliqiie  land : 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meisen. 

Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  kin?  Pharamond, 

Idly  suppos*d  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemptioii 

Four  hundred  twenty-six,  and  Charles  tne  great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.    Besides,  their  writers  say. 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also,— who  usurp 'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great,-^ 

To  found  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth. 

Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Convey *d  himself  as  th'  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Cewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  great    Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth, 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  faur  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  tne  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  dear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

Ring  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  bold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day, 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 

To  bar  your  highness  claimmg  from  the  femsie ; 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 

Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  eonsdeace  make  thb 
claim  ? 

Cant,  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ; 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors: 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  pruoe, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  benold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English !  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 


Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  verv  May-mom  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits,  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Em,  Your  brother  kings,  and  monarchs  of  the  earth. 
Do  all  expect  that  vou  should  rouse  vourself, 
As  did  the  former  uons  of  your  blood. 

WeH.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause,  and  means, 
and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highness : — never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects, 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion 'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant,  O !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood,  f^id  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen,  We  must  not  only  arm  t'  invade  the  French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
gainst  the  Scot;  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Ca$U.  They  of  those  marches,  gradous  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K,  Hen,  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  anatchara 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  greedy  neighbour  to  as : 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfomish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force ; 
Galling  tne  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  Eiigland,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbourhood* 

Cant,  She  hfith  been  then  more  fear'd  than  bann'd, 
my  lieffe ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself: 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 
The  kin^  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  train  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  their  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise. 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

WeeU  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  tnie^— 
"  If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin  :** 
For  once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  st&y  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  not  a  crush'd  necessity, 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th*  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  mto  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
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Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  cloie, 
Like  muaic. 

Cant.         Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees, 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom : 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  state ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home, 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad, 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singine  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 
The  sad-ey 'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     1  this  infer,-— 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously ; 
As  many  arrovrs,  loosed  several  ways. 
Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  unite ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
Bind  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat    Therefore,  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

JT.  Ben,  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dau- 
phin. [Exit  an  Attendant. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd :  and,  by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we'll  sit. 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery. 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms, 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  a  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

£fi/er  Jlmbaseadort  cf  France. 
Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin ;  for,  we  hear, 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amt,  May't  please  your  majesty,  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off. 
The  Dauphin  s  meaning,  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king. 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  at  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons ; 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 


Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 

Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 

Of  your  great  predecessor,  Edward  third. 

In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 

Says,  that  yon  savour  too  much  of  your  youth. 

And  Inds  vou  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France 

That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won : 

You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 

He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 

This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this,  [iS'^ofnn^  it. 

Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 

Hear  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  t 

Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege.    [Opemng  U. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Daupmn  is  so  pleasant 
with  us. 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match 'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  mto  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb 'd 
With  chases.    And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England, 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence ;  as  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  soul  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  here  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days, 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  ajflory, 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  e^es  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blmd  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-etones ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  venfeanoe 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons«  mock  castles  down, 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn, 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 
But  this  lies  aU  within  the  wiU  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name. 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 
To  ven^e  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well  hallow 'd  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.— 
Convey  them  with  sate  conduct — Fare  you  well. 

'  [ExewU  Amboisadon. 

Ette.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  loras,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  Fiance, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  seasonable  swi&ess  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought. 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought   [Exemnt. 
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ACT  11. 


Enter  Chorus. 
Char.  Now  all  the  ^outh  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  m  the  wardrobe  lies  : 
Now  strive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  mercuries : 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets. 
Promised  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  Rttle  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  eJl  thy  children  kind  and  natural. 
But  see  thy  fault !     France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With  treacherous  crowns,  and  three  corrupted  men, 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham,  and  the  third. 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  euilt,  indeed !) 
Con  firm 'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France : 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 
If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises, 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 
Th'  abuse  of  distance,  and  so  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit. 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  genUe  pass ;  for,  if  we  may, 
Well  not  oifend  one  stomach  with  ourplav. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  tul  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  lExit. 

SCENE  I. — London.     Eastcheap. 
Enter  Nym  and  Bardolpu. 

Bard,  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym,  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard,  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet? 

Nym,  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little ;  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smites; — but 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple  one;  but 
what  though  ?  it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure 
cold  as  another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there's  an  end. 

Bard,  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends, 
and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France :  let  it 
be  so,  good  corporal  Nym* 

Nym,  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  lonff  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will 
do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of 

it- 
Bard,  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 

Nell  Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong,  for 

rou  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

I.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  may : 


^^. 


men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time,  and  some  say  knives  have  edges.  It 
must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare, 
yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions.  Well, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Bard,  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife.— 
Good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine  host 
Pistol? 

Pitt,  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  hy  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  iny  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick,  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that 
live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will 
be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Ntm 
draws,  his  sword,"]  O  well-a-day,  lady !  if  he  be  not 
hewn  now  l^-we  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and  murder 
committed. 

Bard,  Good  lieutenant — good  corporal,  offer  nothing 
here. 

Nym,  Pish! 

Put,  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog ;  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland !  [Draws  his  sword. 

Quick,  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour,  and 
put  up  your  sword. 

Nym,  Will  you  shog  off?   I  would  have  you  sobu. 

Pist,  SoluSj  egregious  dog  ?    O  viper  vile  I 
The  sohu  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  sohu  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  ^ea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  1 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym,  I  am  not  Barbasoii ;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  If 
you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms  :  if  you  would  walk 
off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as 
I  may ;  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist,  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale. 

Bard,  Hear  me;  hear  me  what  I  say: — ^he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as 
I  am  a  soldier.  [Draws, 

Pist,  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

[Pistol  and  Nym  sheathe  their  swords, 

Nym,  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  le  gorge,  that's  the  word? — I  defy  thee 
again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go^ 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she ;  and — fiauea,  there's  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 
Boy,  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, 
and  your  hostess. — He  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed. 
— Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  theets. 
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and  do  the  office  of  a  wanning-pan  :  'faith,  he's  very 
ill. 

Bard,  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick,  By  my  th>th,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days :  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — 
Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy, 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends?  We 
must  to  France  together.  Why,  the  devil,  should  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats? 

Pitt,  Letfloods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting? 

Fist,  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym,  That  now  I  will  have;  diat's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fist,  As  manhood  shall  compound.     Push  home. 

{^Draw  again. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
I'll  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Fist,  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard,  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with 
me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  lip. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of  you 
at  betting? 

Fist,  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  fnendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
I'll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me. — 
Is  not  this  just?  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

[SheatheM  kit  tword. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Fitt.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym,  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

ITkey  tkake  kandt. 
Re-enter  Mrt.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  come  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  7s  so  shaked  of  a 
burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to 
behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Fitt.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right; 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king ;  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may :  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pitt,  Liet  us  condole  the  knight,  for  lambkins  we 
will  live.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Southampton.     A  Council-Chamber. 
Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  ofui  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these  traitors. 

Exe,  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

Weet.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves. 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy 'd  with  gracious  favours ; 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 
Trumpett  tound.    Enter  King  Hbmry,  Scroop,  Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lordt,  and  Attendants.' 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Marsham,-^ 
And  you,  my  genUe  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 


Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

K.Ifen.  I  doubt  not  that:  since  we  are  well  persuaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd. 
Than  is  your  majesty :  there's  not  a  subject, 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  True :  those  that  were  your  father's  enemies. 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeaL 

K.Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankfulness, 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop,  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  nuce  incessant  services. 

K,  Hen,  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  rail'd  against  our  person  :  we  consider, 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  our  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop,  Tliat's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed  by  his  sufferance  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K,  Hen,  O !  let  us  vet  be  merciful,  ray  lord. 

Cam,  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Qrey»  You  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K,  Hen.  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wmk'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye. 
When  capita]  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow 'd,  and  disgested. 
Appear  before  us? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear  care. 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person, 
Would  have  him  punish'd.     And  now  to  our  French 

causes : 
Who  are  the  state  commissioners  ? 

Cam,  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop,  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Qrey,  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is 
yours; — 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham : — and,  sir  knight, 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours  :— 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness.— 

[They  read  and  ttart. 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night.-* Why,  how  now,  gentlemen! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change : 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  were. 
That  hath  so  cowaraed  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  1  do  confess  my  fault, 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Orey.  Scroop,  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K,  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quicx  in  us  but  late, 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
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For  your  own  reaioDS  turn  into  your  bosoms. 

As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you.— • 

See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 

These  English  monsters !  My  lord  of  Cambridge  here,— > 

You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 

To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 

Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 

Hath,  for  a  few  lirht  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd, 

And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 

To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 

This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 

Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — But  O ! 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop  ?  thoa  cruel, 

Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 

Thou  that  did'st  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 

That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 

That  almost  might'st  have  coin'd  me  into  gold. 

Would 'st  thou  have  practis'd  on  me  for  thy  use? 

May  it  be  possible,  ttiat  foreign  hire 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 

That  might  annoy  my  finger?  'tis  so  strange. 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 

As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either*s  purpose, 

Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  course. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 

But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 

That  wrouffht  upon  thee  so  preposterously. 

Hath  got  uie  voice  in  hell  for  excellence, 

And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons, 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetch*d 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety : 

But  he  that  temper'd  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  should'st  do  treason, 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus, 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world^ 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 

And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Enfflishman's. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance !     Show  men  dutiful  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou:  seem  they  grave  and  learned? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  come  they  of  noble  family  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou:  seem  they  religious? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anser ; 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 

Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement; 

Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 

And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither? 

Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem ; 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 

To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indned. 

With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee. 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 

Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open : 

Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law. 

And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices. 

Exe,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  hirh  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord  Scroop,  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop,  Our  purposes  (rod  justly  hath  discover'd. 


And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  heseech  your  highness  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — ^me  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce. 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoiee, 
Beseechine  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey,  Never  did  fiiithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  tms  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize. 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereisn. 

JT.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !     Hear  your 
sentence. 
Tou  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim  *d,  and  from  his  ooilers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.    Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  lus  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offenceB.*-Bear  th«n  hence. 

[_ExetaU  Conepiraioref  yuardetL 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  elorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war, 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings :  we  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  int6  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.    [JScewi/.  I 

SCENE  III.— London.     Mrs.  Quickly's  House,  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Jlfr«.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Boy. 

Quick,  Pr'ythee,  honey-eweet  husband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines. 

Piit,  No  ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn.-— 
Bardolph,  be  blythe ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Wotdd  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell. 

Quick,  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell :  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  fine  end  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child ;  'a  parted  ev'n  just  between  twelve  and  one,  ev'n 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  finger's  end,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  friexe. 
How  now,  sir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man !  be  of  good 
cheer.  So  'a  cried  out— God,  God,  God  I  three  or  four 
times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not 
think  of  God ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet  So,  'a  bade  me 
lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the 
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bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ; 
then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward, 
and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Aym.  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Qificit.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy,  Yes,  that  'a  did ;   and  said,  they  were  devUs 
incarnate. 

Quick,  'A  could  never  abide  carnation;  'twas  a 
colour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  *A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Quiek.  *A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  u^n 
Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  bummg 
in  hell! 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that 
fire :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nvm,  Shall  we  shog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Fist.  Uome,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is,  "  Pitch  and  pay ;" 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer<*cakes. 
And  hold-last  is  the  only  dog,  mv  duck : 
Hierefore,  cavcto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals.— Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boya, 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Fist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  FareweU,  hostess.  {^Kissinff  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ;  but 
adieu. 

Fist.  Let  housewifery  appear:  keep  close,  I  thee 
command. 

Quick.  Farewell;  adieu.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— France.    A  Room  in  the  French 

King's  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  French  King  <Utended ;  the  Datt- 
phin^  the  Duke  of  Burgundyi  the  Constable,  and 
Others. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us, 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretaene, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce, 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintain 'd,  assembled,  and  coUected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 


To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 

No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris  dance  : 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  home 

By  a  vam,  giddv,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  I 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.       Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  biro. 
The  kmdred  of  him  hath  been  flesh 'd  upon  us. 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame. 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whilst  that  his  mighty  sire,  on  mountain  standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crown 'd  with  the  eolden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him. 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God,  and  by  French  fathers, 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

iV.  King.  We'U  give  them  present  audience.     Go, 
and  bring  them. 

{^Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  follow 'd,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  wnen  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglectinff. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exkter  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  of  England  ? 

Exe.  From  him  ;  and  thus  he  ereets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow 'd  glories,  that  by  gut  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain, 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times, 
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Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know, 

*Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 

Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish 'd  days, 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak*d. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

[  Giving  a  pedigree. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree, 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr,  King,  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Exe.  Bioodv  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
Therefore,  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel : 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws ;  and  on  'your  head 
Turning  the  widows*  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans, 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallow 'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

/V*.  King,  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  farther : 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau,  For  the  Dauphin, 


I  stand  here  for  him :  what  to  him  from  England  ? 

Exe,  Scorn,  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 

Dau,  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end, 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him. with  the  Paris  balls. 

Exe,  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 
And,  be  assur'd,  youll  find  a  difference. 
As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  found. 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now.     Now  he  weighs  time. 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Fr.  King,  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  fulL 

Exe,  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  kiag 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay, 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr,  King,  You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd  with  fair 
conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

IFhurish. 


ACT  III. 


Enter  Chorus. 


Chor,  Thus  with  imagih'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  roxalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fanning : 
Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  uiem  behold, 
XJpon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd  :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Blown  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Dr&w  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     O !  do  but  think, 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harneur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still. 
Guarded  with  gprandsires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  culVa  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose,  th'  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back; 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 


Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  oner  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[^Alarttm  ;  and  Chambers  go  of. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.   [^Exit, 

SCENE  I.— France.    Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums,    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  SoldterSf  with  Scaling  Ladders, 

K,  Hen,  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man. 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tieer : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  Uie  brow  o'erwhehn  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  ^e  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English ! 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof, 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
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Have  in  these  parts  firom  morn  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath 'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers :  now  attest, 
lliat  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 
fie  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.— And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture :  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;  which  I  doubt  not. 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  iu  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  tne  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start    The  game's  afoot: 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge. 
Cry— God  for  Harry !  England !  and  Saint  George ! 
[^Exeunt,    Alarum,  and  Chambers  go  off, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 

Forces  pan  over;  then  enter  Ntm,  Bardolph,  Pistol, 

and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on!  to  the  breach,  to  the 
breach ! 

Nym.  Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay :  the  knocks  are  too 

hot ;  and  for  mine  own  nart,  1  have  not  a  case  of 

lives :   the  humour  of  it  u  too  hot,  that  is  the  very 

plain-song  of  it. 

Piit.  fhe  BUin  aong  is  met  juit,  for  humour,  do 

abound; 

Knocks  go  and  come, 
To  all  and  some 
God's  vassals  feel  the  same ; 
And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field. 
Do  win  immortal  fame. 
Bov.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  I     I 
woula  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Fist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  now. 
Boy.     And  as  duly. 

But  not  as  truly. 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 
Enter  Fluellen. 
Fiu.  Up  to  the  preach,  you  dogs  I  avauiit,  you  cul- 
lions !  [^Driving  them  forward. 

Fist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage ; 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage;  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck! 
Nym.  These  be  good  humours! — ^your  honour  wins 
bad  humours. 

J  [Fluellen  drives  out  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph. 
oy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
iwashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three,  but  all  they 
three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  laan 
to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to 
a  man.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered,  and  red- 
faced;  by  the  means  whereof,  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights 
not.  For  Pistol,  he  hath  a  Idlling  tongue,  and  a  quiet 
sword;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and 
keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hath  heard,  that 
men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be  thought  a 
coward :  but  his  f^w  bad  words  are  match'd  with  as 
few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's  head 
but  his  own,  and  that  was  aeainst  a  post  when  he  was 
dnmk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  ana  call  it  purchase. 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case;  bore  it  twelve  leagues, and 
sold  it  for  three  halfpence.    N3rm  and  Bardolph  are 


sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a 
fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the  men 
would  carry  coals.  They  would  have  me  as  familiar 
with  men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I 
should  take  from  another's  pocket,  to  put  into  mine, 
for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave 
them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their  villainy  goes 
against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it 
up.  IEmL 

Re-enter  Fluellen,  GowBa/ofloiMii^. 

Oow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to 
the  mines :  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  sneak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines?  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so 
good  to  Qome  to  the  mines ;  for,  look  you,  the  mines  is 
not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war :  the  con- 
cavities of  it  is  not  sufficient;  for,  look  you,  th'  athver- 
sary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digged 
himself  four  yards  under  the  countermines.  By  Chesnu, 
I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  di- 
rections. 

Oow»  The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
siege  is  ^ven,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman ;  a 
veiT  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 

/%!.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Oow.  1  thinl  it  be. 

J7tf.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world.  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  nuppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy,  at  a  distance, 

Oow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  cap- 
tain Jamy,  with  him. 

Fkt.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentle- 
man, that  is  certain;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  know- 
ledge in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge 
of  his  directions:  by  Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argu- 
ment as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the  world,  in  the 
disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gude  day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  James. 

Oow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris!  have  you  quit 
the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er? 

Mae.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I 
swear,  and  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it 
ish  ffive  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so 
Chnsh  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O !  tish  ill  done,  tish 
ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now  wOl  you 
vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you, 
as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the 
wars,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look 
you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  satisfy  my 
opinion,  and  piurtlv,  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of 
my  mind,  as  touchmg  the  direction  of  the  military  dis- 
cipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gude,  gude  feith,  gude  captains 
bath  :  and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gude  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me. 
The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The 
town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the 
breach,  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing :  'tis 
shame  for  us  all ;  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand 
still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done,  and  there  ish  nothing 
done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.   By  the  mess,  ere  these  eyes  of  mine  take 
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themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile 
lig  i'  the  grund  for  it;  ay,  or  go  to  death;  and  aile 
pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do,  that 
IS  the  brief  and  the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fun  heard 
some  question  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorrii,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

Mac,  Of  my  nation  I  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal?  What 
bh  my  nation  ?     Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  perad  venture,  I  shall  tliink 
you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion 
you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man 
as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  ^d  in  the 
derivation  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac^  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself: 
so  Chrish  sa'  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Goio.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.  Au !  that's  a  foul  fault.    [^A  Parley  Mpunded. 

Oow,  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu,  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  wars;  and  there 
is  an  end.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.  Before  the  Gates  of  Harfleur. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  his  Train  and  Forces,     The 
Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  Walk, 

K.  Hen  How  yet  resolves  the  ffovemor  of  the  town? 
This  is  the  latest  parie  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves, 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best, 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  tlie  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  flesh 'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  ran^e 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowmg  like  graw 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Array 'd  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends. 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause. 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forciuff  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness. 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 
The  blhid  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes, 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 


What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid. 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy 'd? 

Gov,  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.    Therefore,  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  sou  mercy. 
Enter  our  eates ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours. 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K,  Hen,  Open  your  gates ! — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain,  [  Gates  opened. 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle, 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

[^Flourish,  The  Kino,  ^c.  enter  the  Town, 

SCENE  IV.— Rouen.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath,  AUce,  iu  as  estS  en  AngleterrCf  et  tu  paries  bien 
le  langage, 

AUee,  UnpeUf  madame, 

Kath,  Je  te  prie,  m*enseignesf;  Ufaut  quefapprenne 
dparler.     Comment  avpellez  vous  la  main,  enAngUnsf 

AUee,  La  main  ?  eUe  est  (wpeHee,  de  hand. 

Kath,  De  hand.     Et  les  dotgU  ? 

Alice,  Les  doigt^T  mafoy^je  ovblie  les  doigts;  mass 
je  me  souviendrai,  Les  doigts  ?  je  pense,  qu'Us  sont 
appeUi  de  fingres ;  ouy,  de  fingres. 

Kath,  La  main,  de  hand ;  Us  doigts,  de  fingres.  Je 
pense,  queje  suis  le  bon  escolier,  Tag  gagni  deux  mots 
d'Anglois  vistement.   Comment  appellez  vous  les  ongUs? 

Auce,  Les  ongUs  f  les  appeUons,  de  nails. 

Kath,  De  nails.  £coutez;  dites  moi,  sije  parle 
bien :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice,  Cest  bien  dit,  madame;  il  est  fort  bon  Anglois, 

Kath,  Dites  laoi  V  Anglois  pour  le  bras, 

Alice.^De  arm,  madame, 

Kath,  Et  le  coude, 

Alice,  De  elbow. 

Kath,  De  elbow.  Je  m*enfaitz  la  repetition  de  Urns 
les  mots,  que  vous  m*avez  appris  des  a  present, 

Alice,  It  est  trqp  d{fficile,  madame,  commeje  pense, 

Kath,  Exeusez  moi,  Alice;  ecoutez:  de  haad,  de 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bUbow, 

Alice,  De  elbow,  madame, 

Kath,  0  Seigneur  Dieu  !  je  m*en  oubUe  j*  de  elbow. 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  eolf 

Alice,  De  nick,  madame, 

Kath,  De  nick :  Et  le  menton  ? 

Alice,  De  chin. 

Kath,  De  sin.  Le  col,  de  nick :  le  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice,  Qui,  Sauf  vostre  honneur ;  en  verite,  vous 
prqnoncez  les  mots  ^ussi  droit  que  les  nati/s  d*Angleterre. 

Kath,  Je  ne  douie  point  d'apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  et  en  peu  de  temps, 

AUee,  N'avez  vous  pas  dtjd  oubUe  ce  queje  vosts  ay 
enseigneef 

Kath,  Non,  je  reeiterai  d  vous  pron^evsent,  De 
blind,  de  fingre,  de  mails,— 

AUee,  De  nails,  vsadame, 

Kath,  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

AUee,  Satrf  vostre  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath,  Ainsi  dis  je;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  et  d»  sin: 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  pied  et  la  robe  t 

AUee,  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  con. 

Kath,  De  foot,  et  de  con  ?  0  Seigneur  Dieu  /  ee$ 
sont  vMts  de  ^on  mauvais,  corrupUble,  grosse^  et  impm- 
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dique,  et  nan  pour  Us  dames  d^hmmeur  d'tsser,  Je  ne 
voudrois  prononeer  cet  mots  devant  les  seigneurs -de 
France,  pour  tout  le  monde,  Ilfaui  de  foot,  et  de  con, 
neanimoins,  Je  reciterai  une  autre  fois  ma  iepon  eft- 
semble:  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de 
elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  Excellenlf  madame  ! 

Kath.  Cest  assez  pour  une  fois :  aUo$u  nous  a  disner, 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    Another  Room  in  the 

Same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Constable  of  France,  and  others, 

Fr.  King.    'lis  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river 
Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  0  Dieu  vivant  /  Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us. 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers*  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Eour.  Normans,  but  baatard  Normans,   Norman 
bastards. 
Mort  demavie/i£  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  hattaHes  !  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull, 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?    Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  7 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty  ?    O !  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  l^ang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses*  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  ffallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields, 
Poor  we  may  cul  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.   Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald?   speed 
him  hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance.— 
Up,  princes !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour,  edg*d 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  neld. 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alenfon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chutillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr^,  Roussi,  and  Fauconbeig, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois, 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights, 
For  vour  great  states,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  liarry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go,  down  upon  iiim, — ^you  have  power  enough,— 


And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march. 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Mont- 
joy; 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 

To  knot  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give.— 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

/v.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with  us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.  {^Exeuni. 

SCENE  VI.— The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Go  we  a  and  Flubllbn. 

Oow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  fh>m 
the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  services 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow,  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  f 

Ffu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour 
with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power :  he  is 
not  (God  be  praised,  and  plessed !)  any  hurt  in  the 
world ;  but  keeps  the  prid^  most  valiantly,  with  ex- 
cellent discipline.  There  is  an  ancient,  lieutenant, 
there,  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience, 
he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  I  did  see  him 
do  as  gallant  service. 

Oow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  ancient  Pistol. 

Oow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistou 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

Fist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited  some 
love  at  his  hands. 

Fist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
And  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  witn  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes,  to  signify 
to  you  ttiat  fortune  is  plind ;  and  she  is  painted  also 
with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of 
it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability, 
and  variation :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
spherical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  In 
good  truth,  the  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  it :  fortune  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Fist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph 's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pax,  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  ^pe  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wine-pipe  suffocate. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
For  pax  of  little  price : 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice, 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 
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/?«.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  undentand  your 
meaning. 

Fist,  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu,  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would 
desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  him 
to  execution,  for  discipline  ought  to  he  used. 

Fist,  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  and  Jico  for  thy  friend- 
ship! 

Hu.  It  IS  well. 

Fist.  The  ^g  of  Spain!  lExU  Pistol,  makhg  the  sign. 

Flu,  Very  good.  ♦ 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal :  I 
remember  him  now ;  a  bawd  ;  a  cutpurse. 

Flu,  ril  assure  vou,  *a  utter *d  as  prave  words  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer  s  day.  But  it  is 
very  well,  what  he  has  spoke  to  me ;  that  is  well,  I 
warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow,  why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  nimself  at  his 
return  into  London  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And 
such  feUows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders' 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done; — at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a 
breach,  at  such  a  convov;  who  came  off  bravely,  who 
was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  stood 
on  :  and  this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war, 
which  they  trick  up  with  new-coined  oaths :  and  what 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the 
camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed 
wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But  you  must 
learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you 
may  be  marvellously  mistook. 

Flu,  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower;  I  do  per- 
ceive, he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
show  to  the  world  he  is  :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I 
will  teU  him  my  mind.  \Drum  heard,'\  Hark  you,  the 
king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from  the 
pridge. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  imd  Soldiers  tick  and 

tattered. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K,  Hen,  How  now,  fluellen  t  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bridge? 

Fiu,  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of 
Ejieter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge  :  the 
French  is  gone  off,  look  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and 
most  prave  passages.  Marry,  th*  athversary  was  have 
possession  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire, 
and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I 
can  tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K,  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very 
great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like 
to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church ;  one  Bardolph,  if 
your  majesty  know  the  man  :  his  face  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips 
plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  some- 
times plue,  and  sometimes  red;  but  his  nose  is  ex- 
ecuted, and  his  fire's  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut 
off:  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our  marches 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from 
the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the 
French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  disdainful  languase, 
for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  Sie 
gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 
Tucket,    Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit 


K.  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee :  what  shall  I  know 
of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  kine : — Say  thou  to  Harry  of 
England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep ; 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him, 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur ;  but  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  full 
ripe :  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is 
imperial.  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his 
weakness,  and  admire  our  sunerance.  Bid  him,  there- 
fore, consider  of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion 
the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  nave  lost, 
the  disgrace  we  have  digested ;  which,  in  weight  to 
re-answer,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under.  For  our 
losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  ]foor ;  for  the  effusion  of 
our  blood,  the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a 
number ;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneel- 
ing at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction. 
To  this  add  defiance ;  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he 
hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is 
pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and  master :  so  much 
my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?    I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy.  • 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn  theeback. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now. 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment ;  for,  to  say  the  sooth. 
Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage, 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lessen 'd,  and  those  few  1  have. 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  : 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  I  do  braf  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  :  I  must  repent 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am : 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Thoufh  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour, 
Stancf  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 

fGimng  a  chain. 
: 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd. 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are, 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your  highness. 

[iSnl  MoMTjoY. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now.  ! 

K.  Hen,  vfe  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs.  1 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves. 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.      [^Exeunt 

SCENE  VII.— The  French  Camp,  near  Agincourt 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France^  the  Lord  Ramburbs,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dauphin,  and  others.  j 

Con.  Tut!  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
Would  it  were  day ! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  annouri  but  let  my 
horse  have  his  due. 
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-  C<m»  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  con- 
stable, you  talk  of  horse  and  armour — 

OrL  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any  prince 
in  the  world. 

Dau,  What  a  long  night  is  this ! — I  will  not  change 
my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns. 
fa,  ha  !  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails 
were  air;  U  eheval  volant,  the  Pegasus,  mn  a  Um  narines 
defeu!  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk : 
he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it : 
the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the 
pipe  of  Hermes, 

OrL  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau,  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast 
for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  ele- 
ments of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only 
in  patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him :  he  is, 
indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts. 

Con,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and 
excellent  horse. 

Dau,  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage, 

OrL  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau,  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  sea ;  turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and 
my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  'Tis  a  subject  for 
a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign  s  sove- 
reign to  nde  on ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and 
unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  fVuMtions,  and 
wonder  at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise, 
and  began  thus :  "  Wonder  of  Nature !  "— 

OrL  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau,  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed 
to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

OrL  Your  mistress  bears  welL 

Dau,  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise,  and 
perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Cm.  Nay,  for  methoue^ht  yesterday,  your  mistress 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau,  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con,  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau,  Oh  I  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle ;  and 
you  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  trossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgmelit  in  horsemanship. 

Dau,  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had  rather  have 
my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con,  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau,  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  his 
own  hair. 

Con,  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had 
a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau,  Le  ehien  est  retoumi  a  nonpropre  vonuuemeni, 
et  la  truie  lavie  atdfourhier :  thou  makest  use  of  any  thing. 

Con,  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress;  or 
any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Bam,  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw  in 
your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it? 

Con,  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau,  Some  of  them  wUl  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con,  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want 

Dau,  Tliat  may  be ;  for  you  bear  a  many  superflu- 
ously, and  'twere  more  honour  some  were  away. 

Con,  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ;  who 


would  trot  as  well,  were   some  of  your  brags  dis- 
mounted. 

Dau,  Would,  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
desert !  Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-morrow 
a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  faces. 

Con,  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  faced  out 
of  mv  way ;  but  I  woidd  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram,  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
prisoners  ? 

Con,  ^ou  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you 
have  them. 

Dau,  'Tis  midnight :  I'll  go  arm  myself.        lExU, 

OrL  The  Dauphm  longs  for  morning. 

Bam.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con,  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

OrL  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Con,  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the 
oath. 

OrL  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

OrL  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con,  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

OrL  I  know  him  to  be  valiant 

Con,  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  you. 

OrL  What's  he? 

Con,  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it 

OrL  He  needs  not;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con,  By  mv  faith,  sur,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  saw 
it,  but  his  lackey :  'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it 
appears  it  will  bate. 

OrL  III  will  never  said  well. 

Con,  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — there  is  flattery 
in  friendship. 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Con,  Well  placed :  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — a 
pox  of  the  deviL 

OrL  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much — 
a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot 

Con,  You  have  shot  over. 

OrL  "Hs  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot 
Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Mv  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con,  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess,  The  lord  Grandpr^. 

Con,  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — Would 
it  were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England ! — he  longs 
not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

OrL  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fatrbrained  followers 
so  fir  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Con,  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

OrL  That  they  lack;  for  if  their  head^had  any 
intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Ram,  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures :  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

OrL  Foolish  curs  I  that  run  vrinking  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like 
rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well  say,  that's  a  valiant 
flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with 
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tlie  mastiffs  in  robustious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives :  and,  then,  give  them  great 
meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  wiU  eat  like 
wolves,  and  light  like  devils. 

Orl,  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef^ 


Con,  Then  shall  we  find  to*morrow  they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arm :  come,  shall  we  about  it? 

OrL  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see ;  by  ten, 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.   [Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Chorus.  .• 

Char.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poiing  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  nvets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning's  nam'd. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lustv  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  nifht. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O !  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  them  sood-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him, 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  aU- watched  night; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all, 
Behold,  as  may  un  worthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where,  O  for  pity !  we  shall  much  disgrace— 
With  fovit  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  name  of  Agincourt    Yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [Exit, 

SCENE  I.— The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K.  Hen,  Gloster,  'tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger; 
The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be.— 


Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — Giod  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  eviJ^ 
Would  mhn  observingly  distil  it  out, 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry :  . 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  'dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himsel£ 

Enter  Erpinoham. 
Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp,  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me  better. 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  King. 

K,  Hen,  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pams, 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both, 
Commendtine  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and,  anon, 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Gio*  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  emd  Bedford. 

Erp,  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K,  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while. 
And,  then,  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp,  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

[Exit  Erpingham. 

K,  Hen,   God-a-mercy,   old  heart!    thou  speak 'st 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pitt,  Quivald? 

K,  Hen,  A  friend. 

Piet,  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 

K,  Hen,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Piat,  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  r 

K,  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Pist,  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K,  Hen,  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pitt,  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-string 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ! 

K,  Hen,  Harry  le  Boy, 

Piet,  Le  Boy  /  a  Comiih  name :  art  thou  of  Comieh 
crew? 

K.  Hen,  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist,  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K,  Hen,  Yes. 

Pist,  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  Saint  David's  day. 
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K,  Hen,  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

put.  Art  thou  his  friend? 

K,  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

put.  Thefieo  for  thee  then  ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you.     (jod  be  with  you ! 

put.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 
Enter  Fluellbk  and  uower,  severaUy, 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen! 

Flu.  So,  ui  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower. 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  w6rld, 
when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of 
the  wars  is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains 
but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you 
shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle, 
or  pibble  pabble,  in  rompey's  camp :  I  warrant  you, 
you  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the 
cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it, 
and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  hear  him  all 
night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should 
also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  n>ol,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb  ?  in  your  own  conscience  now  t 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,'  that  you  will. 

[Exeunt  Cower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 
Enter  John  Bates,  Alexandek  Court,  <md  Michael 

Williams. 

Court,  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  tbe  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

BateM.  I  thmk  it  be ;  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to 
desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but 
I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it — Who  goes 
there  ? 

K.  Hen,  A  friend. 

WiU.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  f 

K.  Hen,  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

WilL  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gen- 
tleman.   I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  f 

K.  Hen,  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bales,  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king? 

K,  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should ;  for, 
though  I  speak.it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a 
man,  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to 
me ;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all 
his  senses  have  but  human  conditions  :  his  ceremonies 
laid  bv,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man,  and 
though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours, 
yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing. 
Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are : 
yet  in  reason  no  man  should  possess  him  with  any 
appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should  dis- 
hearten his  army. 

Bates,  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will ; 
but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish 
himself  in  Thames  up  to  the  neck :  and  so  I  would 
he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were 
quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience  of 
the  king :  I  think,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should 


he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's 
lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish 
him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  other 
men's  minds.  Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any  where 
so  contented  as  in  the  king's  company,  his  cause  being 
just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

WiU.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ;  for 
we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects. 
If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But,  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  him- 
self hath  a  heavy  reckoning  tp  make :  when  all  those 
legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall 
jom  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — "  We  died 
at  such  a  place:"  some  swearing,  some  crying  for  a 
surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behina  them, 
some  upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  chil- 
dren rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well, 
that  die  in  a  battle ;  fbr  how  can  they  charitably  dis- 
pose of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black 
matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it,  whom  to  dis- 
obey were  against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  tnat  is  by  his  father  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinftiUy  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the 
imputation  of  his  wick^dhess,  by  your  rule,  should  be 
imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant, 
under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irre- 
conciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the 
master  the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  But 
this  is  not  so :  the  king  is  not  -bound  to  answer  the 
particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son, 
nor  the  master  of  his  servant ;  for  they  purpose  not 
their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  services.  Besides, 
there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with 
all  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on 
them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder; 
some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  per- 
jury ;  some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage 
and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the 
law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God  : 
war  is  his  beadle :  war  is  his  vengeance;  so  that  here 
men  are  punished,  for  before-bteach  of  the  king's  laws, 
in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death, 
they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they  would  be 
safe,  they  perish :  then,  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was 
before  guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but 
every  subject's  soul  is  hie  own.  Therefore,  should  every 
soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, 
wash  every  mote,  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so, 
death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was 
blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained : 
and,  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  that 
making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that 
day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach  others  how  they 
should  prepare. 

WiU.  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
upon  his  own  head :  ^e  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me ; 
and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not 
be  ransomed. 
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WilL  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  iu  fight  cheerfully ; 
hut  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  he  ransomed, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K,  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his 
word  after. 

Wiil.  You  pay  him  then !  That's  a  perilous  shot  out 
of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  displeasure 
can  do  against  a  monarch.  You  may  as  well  go  ahout 
to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.  You'll  never  trust  his  word  after ! 
come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K,  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round: 
I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

WiU,  Let  it  he  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K,  Hen,  I  embrace  it. 

WiU,  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K,  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  m^  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

WiU.  Here's  my  glove :  give  me  another  of  thine. 

jfiT.  Hen.  There. 

WUL  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  "  This  is  my 
glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

WUL  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  tiiee  in 
the  king's  company. 

WUL  Keep  thy  word :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  fHends :  we 
have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us,  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders;  but  it  lb  no  English  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be 
a  clipper.  lExeunt  SoldUre. 

Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king !— we  must  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition !  twin-bom  with  greatness, 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  f(»ol. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  nrivates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  genenu  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer 'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  7 
What  are  Uiy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  I 
What  is  thy  soul  but  adulation  t 

Art  thou  aught  else  hut  place,  degree,  and  form  t 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  .men, 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 

But  poison'd  flattery  ?    O I  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  care. 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation*? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  t 

Can'st  uiou,  when  thou  command 'at  the  beggar's  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?    No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 
*Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 


The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  lung. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world ; 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  dbtasteful  bread, 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell. 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse, 
And  foUows  so  the  ever  running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Hath  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it,  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 
Wnat  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

^nUr  Eapi^ioHAM. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent: 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erjp.  I  thall  do't,  my  lord.  [E^at. 

K.  Hen.  O,  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts: 
Possess  them  not  with  fear :  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  th'  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them ! — ^Not  to-day,  O  Lord ! 
O I  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
Mv  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 
I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new. 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears, 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  bold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood';  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  souL     More  will  I  do ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Glostbr. 

Qlo.  My  liege  I 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  01oster*s  voice  ?— Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  forme.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Dauphin^  Orleans,  Ramburbs,  and  otkere. 

OrL  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up,  my  lords ! 

Dau,  Monten  a  cAeoo/;— My  horse!  wuet !  laequay! 
ha! 

OrL  O  brave  spirit  I 

Dau.  Via  ! — lee  eaux  et  la  terre  I 

OrL  Bien  puit  t  Voir  et  lefeu  I 

Dau.  Ciell  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Conetable, 
Now,  my  lord  Constable ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neieh. 

Dau,  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides, 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage:  Ha! 

Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses* 
.    blood? 
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How  Bhall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears? 

Enter  a  Me$$enger» 

Megs.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con,  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes!  straight  to  horse! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins, 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain, 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out, 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport:  let  us  but  blow  on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 
'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battles,  were  enow  * 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 
Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not    What's  to  say  ? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do, 
And  idl  is  done.    Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonnance,  and  the  note  to  mount : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Gramdpr£. 

Grand,  Whv  do  you  stay  so  long,  mv  lords  of 
France? 
Yon'  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  Tike  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips, 
The  gum  down-ropine  from  their  pale-dead  eyes, 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  giromal  bit 
Lies,  foul  witn  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless; 
And  their  executors,  tbe  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con,  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau,  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh  suits. 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them? 

Con,  I  stay  but  for  my  guard.     On,  to  the  field ! 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away  I 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— The  English  Camp. 

Enter aUthe  English  ffott;  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Olo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed,  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.   Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore 
thousand. 

Eae,  There's  five  to  one;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

SaL  God*s  arm  strike  with  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all;  I'll  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford,— 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter,— 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu  I 


Bed,  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good  luck  go 
with  thee ! 

Exe,  Farewell,  kind  lord.     Fight  valiantly  to-day : 
And  vet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 

Bed,  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness; 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  O !  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henry. 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day. 

K.  Hen.  What's  he,  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?^No,  my  fair  cousin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  cox,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace  1  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O !  do  not  wish  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd — the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 
And  say— to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names. 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,— 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,-* 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son, 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  thev  were  not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

SaL  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed : 
Tbe  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West,  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

KzHen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England, 
cousin  ? 

West.  God's  will  I  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 
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Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  royal  battle. 

J^.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  .thousand 
men, 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 
Tucket.    Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  ? 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now? 

Mont.  The  Constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back : 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves,  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
Thev  shall  be  fam'd :  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choice  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark,  then,  rebounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  bein^  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  mto  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  reflex  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly : — ^Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  ^e  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes,  for  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers*  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this, 
As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints, 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constoble. 

ATon^.  I  shall,  king  Harry :  and  so  fare  thee  well. 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  ^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou  wilt  once  more  come  here  for 
a  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

iT.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  soldiers,  march 
away : 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day !  (^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Field  of  Battle. 

AlarufM :  Excursions.    Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol, 

and  Boy. 

Pitt.  Yield,  cur. 


Fr.  Sol.  Je  peme,  que  wnu  itee  le  gentilkomme  de 
bonne  qualite.  . 

Fitt.  Quality  ?  CalUno^ eastore  me!  att thou  a  gen- 
tleman ?    What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr.  SoL  0  seigneur  Dieu  ! 

Fist.  O !  sigiiieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. 
Perpend  my  words,  O  signieur  Dew,  and  mark  :-^ 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox. 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  0,  prenez  misSricorde  !  age*  pitiS  de  moi  ! 

Fist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
Ifl  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est  U  impossible  d^Sehapper  la  force  de  Um 
bras? 

Fist.  Brass,  cur? 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer'st  me  brans? 

Fr.  Sol.  0  pardonnex  moi  I 

Fist.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of  m<>ys? — 
Come  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Bog.  Eseouten :  comment  Hes  voms  appellS  T 

Fr.  S(d.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Bog.  He  says  his  name  is  master  Fer. 

Fist.  Master  Fer !  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  him. — Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Bog.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret, 
and  firk. 

Fist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  Que  mt-U,  monsieur  ? 

Bog.  11  me  commande  d  vous  dire  que  wmsfaites  votts 
pret ;  car  ee  soldat  id  est  disposk  tout  d  cette  heure  de 
couper  votre  gorge. 

Fist.  Oui,  couper  le  gorge^  par  mafoi,  peasant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  orave  crowns; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  !  je  vons  suppke  pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  me 
pardonner.  Je  suis  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne  mmsen  : 
gardez  ma  tie,  etje  vous  dannerai  deux  cents  icus. 

Fist.  What  are  his  words? 

Bog.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  house ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give 
you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Fist.  Tell  him, — my  Airy  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Fetit  monsieur,  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy*  Encore  qu*Uest  eontre  sonjurement  de  pardonner 
aucun  prisonnier;  nSantmoins,  pour  les  ecus  que  9om 
Vavez  promiSf  il  est  content  d  vous  donner  la  liberie,  le 
franchtsement. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux,je  vous  donne  miUe  remer^ 
ciemens  ;  etje  m*estime  heureux  queje  suis  totnbi  entrt 
les  mains  d'un  chevaUer,je  pense,  le  plus  brave,  eitluM^ 
et  tres  distingue  seigneur  d'Angleterre. 

Fist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Bog.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks ;  and  he  esteems  nimself  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  oUe  (as  he  thinks)  the  most 
brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  seigneur  of  England* 

Fist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me !  ^ExU  Pistol. 

Bog.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  eapitaine.     1  did  never 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart :  hot 
the  song  is  true, — "the  empty  vessel  makes  the  great- 
est sound."  Bardolph,  ana  Nym,  had  ten  times  more 
valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play,  that  every 
one  may  paire  his  nails^  with  a  wooden  dagger,  and  they 
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are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  dnnt 
steal  any  thing  adventurously.  (  must  stay  with  the 
lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  ub,  if  they  luiew  of  it,  for 
there  is  none  to  guard  it,  but  bojrs.  [^ExU, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Retreat  sounded.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Conttable,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

OrL  O  seigneur  /— 4«  jour  est  perdu  !  tout  est  perdu  ! 

Dau,  Mort  demaviel  all  is  confounded,  all  I 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes.— 0  meehante  fortune  f-^ 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  Alarum. 

Con,  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame ! — ^let*s  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for? 
.  OrL  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 

Bour,  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame  I 
Let  us  not  fly :— in ! — Once  more  back  again ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chambeivdoor. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con,  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  ubuow  I 
Let  us  in  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

OrL  We  are  enoueh,  vet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  £iglish  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour,  The  devil  take  order  now.   I'll  to  the  throng : 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Another  Part  of  flie  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  Henry  and  Forces;  Exeter, 

and  others. 

K.  Hen,  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  country- 
men : 
But  all's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe,  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K,  Hen,  Lives  he,  good  unde  ?  thrice  within  this 
hour 
I  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe,  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie, 
Loadine  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honou]M>wing  wounds) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  bagffled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  msteep'd. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard,  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  bis  face ; 
He  cries  aloud, — "  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk  I 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  a-breast. 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field, 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry ! " 
Upon  ihese  words  I  came  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "  Dear  my  lord. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seaVd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 


But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K,  Hen,  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistfi3  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too.—   [Alarum. 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scatter'd  men  :— 
Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  I 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarums,     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Fhi.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms:  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of 
knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered.  In  your 
conscience  now,  is  it  not? 

Oow,  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and 
the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have 
done  this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have  burned  and 
carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore 
the  king  most  worthily  hath  caused  every  soldier  to 
cut  his  prisoner  8  throat     O !  'tis  a  gallant  king. 

Flu,  Av,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the 
pig  was  bom  ? 

Gow,  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The  pig, 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magna- 
nimous, are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a 
little  variations. 

Gow.  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  bora  in 
Macedon  :  his  father  was  called  PhUip  of  Macedon,  as 
I  take  it 

Flu.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is 
pom.  I  tell  you,  captain, — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  world,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  b  a  river  in  Macedon, 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  :  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one, 
'tis  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander,  God 
knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and 
his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  dis- 
pleasures, and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little 
mtoxieates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Gow,  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that:  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Fkk  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished. 
I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  as 
Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clytus,  oeing  in  his  ales 
and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  iu  his 
right  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  peUy-doublet :  he  was  full  of 
jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks;  I  have 
forgot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fkt.  That  is  he.  I'll  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men 
pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gow,  Here  comes  his  majesty. 
Alarum,    Enter  King  Henry,  with  a  Part  of  the 

English  Forces  and  Prisoners  ;  Warwick,  Gloster, 

EXETER,  and  others, 

K,  Hen,  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant — Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ^ 
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Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond'  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  hid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take, 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe,  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

Qlo,  His  eyes  are  humhler  than  thev  us'd  to  be. 

K.Hen.  How  now!  what  means  this,  herald?  know'st 
thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field, 
To  look  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes,  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  .armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.    O !  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen,  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for 
it!— 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fouffht  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

jP/ti.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an 't  please 
your  majesty,  and  your  ereat-uncle  Edward  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles, 
fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

JT.  Hen.  The3r  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your  majesty 
is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in 
a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their 
Monmouth  caps,  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this 
hour  is  an  honourable  paage  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do 
believe,  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  Samt  Tavy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  Uie  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  mar 
jesty's  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you 
that :  Got  pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases 
his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  goocl  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  world : 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be 
God,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen,  God  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead, 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[^Pomia  to  Williams.  Exeunt  Montjoy  and  others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 


K,  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap? 

Will.  An't  please  your  maiesty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K,  Hen,  An  Englishman  ? 

Will,  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night;  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a 
box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap, 
(which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear, 
if  alive)  I  would  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K,  Hen,  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oatn? 

Flu,  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

JT.  Hen,  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu,  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath,  if 
he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant 
a  villain,  and  a  Jack-«auce,  as  ever  bis  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  fellow. 

WUl,  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K,  Hen,  Who  serv'st  tnou  under? 

Will.  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu,  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot  know- 
ledge, and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

A.  Hen,  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Wm,  I  will,  my  liege.  [ExU. 

K.  Hen,  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  ciip.  When  Alen^on  and  my- 
self were  down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  bis 
helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a.  friend  to 
Alenpon,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encoun- 
ter any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Fhi,  Your  grace  does  me  as  neat  honours,  as  can  be 
desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  I  would  fain  see 
the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself 
aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all;  but  I  would  fain  see 
it  once,  and  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might  see. 

K,  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower? 

Flu,  He  is  my  dear  friend,  and  please  you. 

K,  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  bun,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent 

Flu,  I  will  fetch  him.  [Eant. 

JT.  Hen,    My  lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  fayour. 
May  naply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear: 
It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  ^ood  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it. 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  ana  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them.— 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  {^ExeunL 

SCENE  VIII.— Before  King  Henry's  Pavilion. 
Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 

WUl.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 
Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king:  there  is  more  god 
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toward  you,-peradventure,  than  la  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  of. 

WUL  Sir,  know  you  this  elove  f 

Flu.  Know  the  ^love?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

WUL  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it 

\^Strikes  him. 

Flu.  *Sb1ood !  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any*s  in  the  uni- 
versal world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  I  vou  villain ! 

WiU.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower:  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

Jrill.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Ilm.  That's  a  He  in  thy  throat— I  charge  you  in  his 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
duke  Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloster. 

War,  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  f 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is,  praised  be  God 
for  it !  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look 
vou,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  stunmer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henrt  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  ma- 
jesty is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen9on. 

WUL  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  promised  to  strike  him  if  he  did. 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  savins  your  majesty's 
manh§od,  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsy 
knave  it  is.  I  hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony, 
and  witness,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  of 
Alengon,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  con- 
science now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look,  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it 
'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  minesty,  let  his  neck  answer  for 
it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  world. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

WUl.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart: 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 
majesty. 

A.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

WUL  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witness  the 
night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  your 
highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take 
it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been 
as  I  took  you  for,  I  bad  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I 
beseech  your  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncleExeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow. 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap, 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns.—  ^ 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions; 
and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 


WUl.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will.     I  can  tell  you,  it  will 
serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes:  come,  wherefore  should 
you  be  so  pashful?  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot:  'tis  a 
goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it 
Enter  an  EngUah  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  number'd? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

[Delivers  a  Paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken,  uncle? 

Exe.  Charles  cuke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,and  'squires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  n  ote  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousan  d  French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain :  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead      [Reade, 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esouires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
Eight  Siousana  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead,— 
Charles  De-la^bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great>master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dau- 
phin; 
John  duke  of  Alen9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpr^  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald preunte  another  Paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name,  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God !  thy  arm  was  here. 

[KneeUng. 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all.— [i^init^f.]  When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine ! 

Exe.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death,  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  onlv. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment, 
That  God  fought  tor  us. 

Flu,  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites : 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobu^  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay. 
And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then. 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

[Exeunt. 
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Enter  Chorus. 


Chor.  VouchBafe  all  those  that  have  not  read  the 
story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  for  such  as  have, 
I  humhly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now,  we  hear  the  king 
Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  the  sea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-mouth'd  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler,  *fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So,  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath  ; 
Where,  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword. 
Before  him,  through  the  city,  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  ond  self-glorious  pride, 
Giving  AiU  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent. 
Quite  from  himself,  to  God.     But  now  behold, 
In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort. 
Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels. 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conauering  Caesar  in  : 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him  I  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 
Did  they  this  Harry.    Now,  in  London  place  him. 
As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home  : 
The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them ;  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France  : 
There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have  play*d 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you,  'tis  past 
Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance. 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

lExit 

SCENE  I.— France.    An  English  Court  of  Guard. 
Enter  Fluellbn  and  Gower. 

Gofo.  Nay,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu,  There  is  occasions,  and  causes,  why  and  where- 
fore, in  all  things :  I  will  tell  vou,  as  my  friend,  captain 
Gower.  The  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy,  pragging 
knave.  Pistol,  which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  world, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of 
no  merits,  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and 
salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It 
was  m  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention 
with  him ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my 
cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him 
a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Caw,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey- 
cock. 


Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — ^Got  pless  you,  ancient  Pistol!  you  scurry, 
lowsy  knave,  Got  pleas  you ! 

Pitt,  Ha  I  art  tnou  Bedlam  ?  dost  ihou  thirst,  base 
Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu,  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lows^  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  i  would  desire  yoa 
to  eat  it         ' 

Fist,  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu,  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him,]  Will 
you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it? 

Pitt,  Base  Trojan,  thou  ^alt  die. 

Flu,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  Got'i 
will  is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eat  your  victuals :  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it 
[^Strikinff  him  agmn,']  You  called  me  yesterday,  moun- 
tain-squire, but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree.  I  pray  you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek, 
3rou  can  eat  a  leek, 

Gow.  Enough,  captain :  yon  have  astonished  him. 

Flu,  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — ^Pite,  I  pray 
you ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody 
coxcomb. 

Pitt,  Must  I  bite  ?  • 

Flu,  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

PisU  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge.  I 
eat,  and  eat  I  swear — 

Flu,  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 

Pist,  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see,  I  eat 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see 
teeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em ;  that  \»  all. 

Pitt,  Good. 

Flu,  Ay,  leeks  is  goot — Hold  you;  there  ii  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Pitt,  Me  a  groat  I 

Hu,  Yes ;  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it,  or 
I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall 
eat 

Pitt.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  ^mest  of  revenge. 

Flu,  If  I  owe  you  any  thing  I  will  pay  you  in  cad- 
gels  :  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  <tf 
me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and 
heal  your  pate.  [Edt' 

Pitt.  AU  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Oow,  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 
honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy 
of  predeceased  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your 
deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleekiog 
and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You 
thought,  because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the 
native  garb,  he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English 
cudgel :  you  find  it  otherwise ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a 
Welsh  correction  teach  you  a  good  English  condition. 
Fare  ye  well.  [Eat, 

Pitt.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  t 
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News  have  I,  that  my  Doll  is  dead  i'  the  spital 

Of  malady  of  France ; 

And  there  my  rendezvoas  is  quite  cut  off. 

Old  I  do  waXy  and  from  my  weary  limbs 

Honour  is  cudgelled.     Well,  bawd  I'll  turn, 

And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal : 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgell'd  scars. 

And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  ^EfeU, 

SC£N£  II.    Troyes  in  Champagne.     An  Apartment 
in  the  French  Kino's  Palace. 

Enter ^  at  one  door,  King  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloster, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lordt ;  at  another,  the  French  King,  Queen  Isabel, 
the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  8fc,,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen,  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine  ;•— 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  b  contriv'd, 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  hefUth  to  you  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks :         * 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairlv  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love, 
r     K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa,  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  oh  eoual  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England,  that  I  have 

labour'd 
With  all  my  wita,  m^  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  lest  can  witnew. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail'd. 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is, 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peaces 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenty,  and  joyfiU  births. 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  lift  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vme,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder 'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leaa 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Do  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  buniet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 


Losing  both  beauty  and  utility  ; 

And  all  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country, 

But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffus'd  attire. 

And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour. 

You  are  assembled ;  and  my  speech  entreats. 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 

Should  not  expel  these  inconveniencies. 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K,  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th'  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  fidl  accord  to  all  our  lust  demands ; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedui'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as  yet. 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace. 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King,  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass,  or  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence,-<-and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntingdon, — ^go  with  the  king ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantage  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands. 
And  we'll  consign  thereto.— Will  you,  &ir  sister, 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q,  Isa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them. 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q,  Isa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

^Exeunt  all  but  King  Henrt,  Katharine,  and 
her  Oentlewoman. 

K,  Hen,  Fair  Katharine,  and  roost  fair ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  car. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine !  if  yon  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do 
you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath.  Patdcnnex  mei,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is^ike  me. 

K,  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

Kath,  Que  diUil  ?  queje  suis  senUdable  d  les  anges  f 

jiUce.  Ouu,  wament,  sauf  vostre  grace,  ainsi  dit  il, 

K,  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  0  ban  Dieu  !  le*  tongues  dee  hommes  soniplemes 
de  troffMoeries. 

K.  Hen,  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues 
of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 
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jiUce.  Ouy;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  ia  be  full  of 
deceits  :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  pnncess  is  the  better  English^woman. 
r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding : 
I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English  ;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  woutdst  find  me  such  a  plain  king, 
that  thou  wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy 
my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but 
directly  to  say — I  love  you :  then,  if  you  urge  me  far- 
ther than  to  say — Do  you  in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my 
suit  Give  me  your  answer;  i'faith,  do,  and  so  clap 
hands  and  a  bargain.     How  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath,  Sauf  vottre  honneur,  me  understand  well. 

K,  Hen,  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me  :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap- 
frog, or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour 
on  my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it 
spoken,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife:  or  if  I 
might  buffet  for  mv  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for 
her  favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  knd  sit 
like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  ofi*;  but,  before  God,  Kate, 
I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence, 
nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation ;  only  down- 
right oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of 
this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun- 
burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I 
speak  to  thee  plain  soldier:  if  thou  can'st  love  me  for 
tnis,  take  me ;  if  not,  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die, 
is  true;  but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I 
love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take 
a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for  he  per- 
force must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift 
to  woo  in  other  places ;  for  these  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours, 
they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What ! 
a  speaker  is  but  a  nrater ;  a  rhyme  is  out  a  ballad. 
A  good  lee  will  fall,  a  straight  back  will  stoop,  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will  grow 
bald,  a  fair  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax  hol- 
low ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon,  for  it  shines 
bright,  and  never  chanees,  but  keeps  his  course  truly. 
If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me, 
take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king,  and  what 
sayest  thou  then  to  my  love?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly, 
I  pray  thee. 

Kaih,  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

JT.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate;  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France,  for  I  love  France  so  well, 
that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it 
all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am 
yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kaih.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French, 
which  I  am  sure  will  bans  upon  my  tone^ue  like  a  new- 
married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be 
shook  off. — Qtiandj'ai  la  poueuion  de  France,  ei  qttand 
voui  avez  la  possettion  de  inoi,  (let  me  see,  what  then  ? 
Saint  Dennis  be  my  speed!) — done  vottre  est  France,  et 
vout  etee  mienne.    It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  con- 

?uer  the  kingdom,  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French, 
shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh 
at  me. 


Kath.  Sauf  vottte  honneur,  le  FranpoU  que  vous  par-' 
lex,  est  meiUeur  que  VAnghM  lequelje  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate ;  but  thy  speaking 
of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must  needs 
be  gi anted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou 
understand  thus  much  English  f   Canst  thou  love  me? 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate  ? 
I'll  ask  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  lovest  me :  and  at 
night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question 
this  gentlewoman  about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you 
will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love 
with  your  heart :  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully, 
the  rather,  gentle  pnncess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly. 
If  ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith 
within  me  tells  me  thou  shalt)  I  get  thee  With  scam- 
bling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good 
soldier-breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint 
Dennis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French, 
half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and  take 
the  Turk  by  the  beard?  shall  we  not?  what  sayest  thou, 
my  fair  flower-de-luce  ?    > 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour 
for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy,  and  for  my  English 
moiety  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  motide,  man  tres 
chSre  et  divine  deesse  ? 

Kath.  Yoiur  majesty  have  fauue  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempting  effect  of  my  visage.  Now  he- 
shrew  my  father's  ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  ffot  me :  therefore  was  I  created  with  at 
stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But»  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  oeauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast 
me,  at  ttie  worst;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear 
me,  better  and  better^  And  therefore  tell  me,  most 
fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me?  Put  off  your  maiden 
blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  vour  heart  witli  the 
looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say — 
Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine :  which  word  thou  shalt 
no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee 
aloud — Eneland  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is 
thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the 
best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows. 
Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music,  for  thy  voice  is 
music,  and  thy  English  broken ;  therefore,  queen  of  all, 
Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English : 
wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  rot  mon  pere. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate :  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissex,  laissexf  Mafoi, 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaisse*  vostre  grandeur,  en 
baisant  la  main  d'une  vostre  indigne  serviieure:  exeusez 
moi,je  vous  supplie,  mon  tres  puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  damoiselles,  pour  estrt 
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devani     leur    nocei    U    n*est  pas    la    coiUume    de 
France, 

JT.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  ? 

Alice,  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  haiteTf  in  English. 

K,  Hen,  To  kiss. 

AUce,  Your  majesty  entend  bettre  que  mot. 

K,  Hen,  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say? 

AUce,  Ouify  vraiment, 

K,  Hen,  O,  Kate !  nice  customs  curtesy  to  ^at 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion :  we  are  the  makers 
of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our 
places  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will  do 
yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country 
m  denying  me  a  kiss:  therefore,  patiently,  and  yielding. 
[Kiuing  her,"]  You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate: 
there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than 
in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council ;  and  they  should 
sooner  persuade  Harrv  of  England,  than  a  general  pe- 
tition of  monarchs.  Here  comes  your  father. 
Enter  the  French  Kino  and  Queen,  Burounpt,  Bed- 
ford, Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland;  and  other 

French  and  Englith  Lords. 

Bur,  God  save  your  majesty.     My  royal  cousin, 
Teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K,  Hen,  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur,  Is  she  not  apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition 
is  not  smooth ;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor 
the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  coniure  up 
the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true 
likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer 
you  for  that  If  you  would  conjure  in  her  you  must 
make  a  circle ;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true 
likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and  blind.  Can  you 
blame  her,  then,  beine  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were, 
my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen,  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield,  as  love  is 
blind  and  enforces. 

Bur,  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they 
see  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen,  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to 
consent  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well 
summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholo- 
mew-tide, blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then 
they  will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not 
abide  looking  on. 

K,  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a  hot 
summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in 
the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur,  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen,  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair 
French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in 
my  way. 

Fr,  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively : 
the  cities  turned  into  a  maid,  for  they  are  cul  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  not  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 


Fr.  King,  So  please  you. 

K,  Hen.  I  am  content,  so  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  of,  may  wait  on  her ;  so  the  maid,  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  mv  wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

JFV*.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 

K,  Hen,  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  then  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe,  Only,  he  hath  not  vet  subscribed  this  :<— 
Where  your  majesty  demands, — ^that  the  king  of  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition, 
in  French, — Notre  tres  cherfils  Henry  roi  d'Angleterre, 
heretier  de  France  ;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Praelarissimus 
filius  noster  Henricus,  rex  Anglia,  ei  hteres  FraneitB, 

Fr,  King,  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied. 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K,  Hen,  I  pray  you,  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr,  King,  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me,  tnat  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale, 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twizt  England  and  &ir  France* 

AU,  Amen! 

K,  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate :— and  bear  me  wit- 
ness all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.  [Flourish. 

Q,  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other  1 — God  speak  this  Amen ! 

All,  Amen  I 

K,  Hen,  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage  :-^on  which  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we*ll  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers*  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be  I 

[Sennet,  Exeunt. 
Enter  Chorus,  as  Epilogue, 
Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  -of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England.     Fortune  made  his  sword, 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed ; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown,  and  for  tlieir  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.        [Exit, 
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Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Suffolk. 
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Bassbt,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  Faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of 
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Reionibr,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  King  of  Naples. 

Dukes  of  Buroundt  and  Albn^on.  Bastard  of 
Orleans. 
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several  Attendants  hoth  on  the  English  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


I 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Westminster  Ahhey. 

Dead  March,  The  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
is  discovered^  lying  in  state;  attended  on  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter  :  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Heralds,  jr. 

Bed,  Hung  he  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to 
night  1 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death ! 
Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  hve  long  1 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Qlo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  sparklme  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dassled  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exe,  We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shaU  revive. 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 


And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  I  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow f 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subUe-witted  French 
Conjurors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magic  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  f 

Win,  He  was  a  king,  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadftd  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought: 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Olo,  The  cnurch  1  where  is  it  ?     Had  not  church- 
men pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  sehod-boy,  you  may  ovet^awe. 

Win,  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector. 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe^ 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'sl, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed,  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in 
peace. 
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Let's  to  the  altar : — Heralds,  wait  on  us.*— 
Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms, 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead* 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  sucki 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.-** 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  I 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  wiU  make. 
Than  Julius  Cassar,  or  bright  Cassiope. 

Enter  a  meuenger, 

Meu,  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  yon  alL 
Sad  tidings  brine  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture : 
Guienne,  Champaiene,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse? 
Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  mat  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost. 

Exe.  How  were  they  lost?  what  treachery  was  us'd? 

Mets,  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered,— 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain 'd. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot : 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  Mineral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 

Bed,  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France.— « 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat !     Ill  fight  for  France.'^^ 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  I 
Wounds  will  I  lend  tne  French  instead  of  eyee. 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess,  Lords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad  mift- 

chance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite, 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  bauphin,  Charles,  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join 'd; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part; 
The  duke  of  Aleneon  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  The  Daupnin  crowned  king  t  all  fly  to  him  I 
O I  whither  shall  we  fly  fVom  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats.— 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out 

Bed,  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forward- 
ness? 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 
Enter  a  third  Messenger, 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 

I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  %ht. 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
Win.  What  I  wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is'tsot 


3  Mess,  O !  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'erthrown : 
The  circumstance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord. 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop. 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck 'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  firom  breaking  in. 
More  tnan  three  hours  the  figbt  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew. 
The  French  exdaim'a,  the  devil  was  in  arms ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  aeai'd  on  him. 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
A  Talbot !     A  Talbot  I  cried  out  amain. 
And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up, 
If  sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  play'd  the  coward : 
He  being  in  the  rearward,  plac'd  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  ana  follow  them, 
Cowaraly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre : 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  eprace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength, 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then,  I  will  slay  myself, 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
Unto  his  dastard  foe*men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O,  no  1  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter'd,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay. 
Ill  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend : 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours.— 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I. 
Bonfires  in  France  foiihwith  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal  i 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  cause  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess,  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  besieg'd. 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint ; 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  ^our  oaths  to  Henry  sworn, 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphm  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  ana  here  take  my  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  \^Exit. 

Glo.  I'll  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  th'  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.     [EaU. 

Exe,  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  u. 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  1*11  best  devise.  {ExU. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office : 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  [Exit. 
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SC£N£  II.— France.     Before  Orleans. 

Flourish.    Enter  CHAKhESy  with  his  Forces;  ALEN90N, 

Reignier^  and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ; 
The  whiles,  the  famisfa'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 
jilen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves  : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look  like  drowned  mice. 

Beig.  Let's  raise  the  siege.    Why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury, 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum !  we  will  rush  on  them. 
Now,  for  the  honour  of  the  forborne  French ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killcth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  flee.    lExewU. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Re-^nter  Charles,  ALEN90N,  Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  I ! — 
Dogs  I  cowards !  dastards ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life : 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen*  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ouri,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred. 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.    One  to  ten  I 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair-brain 'd 
slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals,  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we'll  e'en  let  ihem  alone. 
Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 
Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin?  I  have  news 

for  him. 
Char,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 
Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appall 'd : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  f 
Be  not  dismav'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nme  sibyls  of  old  Rome ; 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  snail  I  call  her  in  ?    Believe  my  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 


Char,  Go,  call  her  in.    ^ExU  Bastard.']    But  first,  to 
try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem. 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

{^Retires. 
Enter  La  Pucellb,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wond'rous 
feats? 

Pue.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile  me  ? 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me  : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig,  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

[Theg  retire. 

Pue.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  gracious  Lady  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate : 
Lo !  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 
Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assured  success : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me» 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  ^ou  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this ;  thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish 'd  me  with  thy  high  terms. 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make : 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me. 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Or,  I  renounce  all  confidence  in  you. 

Pue.  I  am  prepar'd.    Here  is  my  keen-edg'd  sword, 
Deck'd  with  nve  flower-de-luces  on  each  side ; 
The  which  atTouraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  churchyard. 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Char.  Then,  come  o'  God's  name :  I  fear  no  woman. 

Pfic.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  no  man. 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands !  thou  art  an  Amaxon, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Pue.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too  weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must  help  me. 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdued. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be : 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  thus  to  thee. 

Pue,  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession's  sacred,  from  above : 
When  I  nave  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

\They  talk  apart. 

Alen,  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman- to  her  smock, 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no  mean  ? 

Alen,  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know : 
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These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Beiff.  My  lord,  where  are  you?  what  devise  you  on  ? 

[To  Aim. 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  say :  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;   I  will  he  your  guard. 

Char.  What  she  says,  I'll  confirm :  we'll  fight  it  out 

Pue,  Assign 'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  noueht. 
With  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  Csesar  and  his  fortunes  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  St  Philip's  daughters  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus  falrn  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverent  worship  thee  enough? 

jilen.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Beig.  Woman,  do  whatthou  canst  to  save  our  honours. 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Char.  Presently  we  '11  try. — Come,  let's  away  about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.     \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.~-London.    Tower  HCl. 

Enter,  at  the  Gatee^  the  Duke  of  Glostbr,  with  hk 

Sertnt^-fnen, 

Olo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.— 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates !     'Tis  Gloster  that  now  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
1   Ward.  [Within.']  Who's'  there,   that  knocks  so 
imperiously  ? 

1  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward,  [Within.]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be 

let  in. 
1  Serv.  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord  protector? 
1  Ward.  [Within.]  The  Lord  protect  him!  so  we 
answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 

Oh.  Who  will'd  you  so?  or  whose  will  stands  but 
mine? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I.— 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantize. 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 
Gloster's  Men  rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.    Enter,  to  the 

fateSf  WooDviLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 
Within.]  What  noise  u  this?  what  traitors 
have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates !  here's  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within.]  Have  patience,  noble  duke ;  I  may 
not  open ; 
Tlie  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandement. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prisest  him  'fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector : 
We'll  burst  them  open,  if  you  come  not  quickly. 


Enter  Winchester,  and  Servants  in  tawney  coats. 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey !  what  means 
this? 

Glo.  Pill'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 
out? 

Win.  1  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 
And  not  protector,  of  the  kin^  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator, 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin. 
I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot: 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I'll oeard  thee  to  thy  face. 

Glo.  What !  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  is  a  privileg'd  place  ; 
Blue  coats  to  tawney  coats.    Priest,  beware  your  beard ; 
[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat, 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church ; 
Here  by  the  coeeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Gloster,  thou'lt  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo.  Winchester  goose !  I  cry — a  rope  I  a  rope  ! — 
Now  beat  them  hence;  why  do  you  let  them  stay? — 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawney  coats  !^-out,  scarlet  hypocnte ! 
Here  Gloster's  Men  heat  out  the  CardinoTs  Men,  and 

enter,  in  the  hurly-burly,  the  Mayor  €f  London  and 

his  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords !  thaty  ou,  being  supreme  magistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor!  thou  kno  west  little  of  m^  wrongs. 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain 'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  would  have  armour,  here,  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 

[Here  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation.— 
Come,  officer :  as  loud  as  thou  canst  cry. 
Off.  AU  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this  day, 

against  God's  peace,  and  the  king*s,  we  charge  and 

command  you,  in  his  highness*  name,  to  repair  to  your 

several  dwelling-places;  and  not  to  wear,  handle,  or 

use,  any  sword,  wet^on,  or  dagger,  henceforward,  upon 

pain  cf  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law; 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  laige. 

Win.  Gloster,  we'll  meet,  to  thy  dear  cost  be  sure: 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away. — 
This  cardinal's  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou  may  'st 

Win.  Abominable  Gloster  1  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  off  ere  lone.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart — 
Good  God  I  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear  f 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.— France.    Before  Orleans. 
Erttefy  on  the  WaUa,  the  Master' Gunner  and  his  Son, 

M.  Gun,  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieg'd, 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son,  Father,  I  know;  and  oft  have  shot  at. them, 
Howe'er  unfortunate  I  miss'd  my  aim. 

M,  Gun,  But  now  thou  shah  not.  Be  thou  rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me, 
How  th'  Englisn,  in  the  suburbs  close  entrench'd, 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 
And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantage, 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot,  or  with  assault 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd, 
If  I  could  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch. 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer  on  my  post. 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word. 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [^Exit. 

Son,  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care : 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  tnem. 
Enter f  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Talbot  ;  Sir  William  Glamsdalb, 
Sir  Thomas  Garorave,  and  others, 
Sal,  Talbot,  my  life,  mv  joy !  ajgain  return 'd? 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner, 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd, 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal,  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
Called  tlie  brave  lord  of  Ponton  de  Santrailes ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  bv  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me  : 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scorn 'd ;  and  craved  death. 
Rather  than  I  w.ouid  be  so  vile-esteem 'd: 
In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart : 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  mv  power. 
Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  entertain 'd. 
Tal,  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  8]>ectacle  to  all : 

Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 

Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me, 

And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  gromid, 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 

None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  'monest  them  was  spread, 

That  they  suppos'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 

And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant. 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had. 

That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while, 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 

Readv  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

SaL  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur*d. 

But  we  will  be  reveng'd  sufficiently. 

Now,  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 

Here,  througn  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one, 

And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  thev  fortify : 

Let  us  look  in ;  the  sight  will  muck  delight  thee.-* 

Sir  Thomea  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdale, 

Let  me  have  your  express  opinions, 


Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar,  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  stand  lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal,  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish 'd. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

IShoifrom  the  Town,    Salisburt  and  Sir  Tho. 
Garorave /d!2. 

Sal,  O  Lord  I  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners. 

Gar,  O  Lord !  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man. 

Ttd.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  croa'd 
us? — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak : 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thine  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off! — 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand, 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woefld  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ereame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train 'd  to  the  wan; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field.—- 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  want  mercy  at  thy  hands  !-^ 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it.*— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salbbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort; 

Thou  shalt  not  die,  wbiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me. 
As  who  should  say,  "  When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French." — 
Flantagenet,  I  will ;  an4,  Nero-like, 
Play  on  the  hite,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[^An  Alarum :  it  thunders  mul  Ughtens. 
What  stir  is  this  ?    What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  comcth  tVis  alRntm,  and  the  noise  T 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord,  my  lord  I  the  French  have  gaiher'd 
head: 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up. 
Is  come  with  a  gre§t  power  to  raise  the  eiegd. 

[Salisbury  lifts  himse^up  emd  groans, 
Tal,  Hear,  hftar,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd.*^ 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salisbury  to  you, 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dog&h. 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  dastard  Frenchmen  dare. 

lExeusU,  hearing  out  the  hoSes, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum,  Skirmishings,  Talbot  pursues  the  DaiipAtii, 
and  drives  him:  then  enter  Joan  la  Pucelle,  driving 
Englishmen  before  her.     Then  enter  Talbot. 

TaL  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my  force? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman  clad  in  armour  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 
Here,  here  she  comes.^-^I'll  have  a  bont  with  thee ; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee ;  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'sl. 

Pue.  Come,  come;  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgnce  thee. 

[Thegf^ 
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TaL  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  FU  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
But  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Fuc,  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me  if  thou  canst;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hun^r-starved  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PucELLB  enterg  the  Townt  with  Soldiert, 

Tal,  My   thoughts    are    whirled   like   a  potter's 
wheel; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us  for  our  fierceness  English  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

lA  short  Alarum, 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  treacherous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  offc-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  ekirmiih. 
It  will  not  be.— Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge.*- 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans 
In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O I  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury. 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum,  Retreat.  £«eiifU  Talbot  onc^  Ai«  Forces. 


SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 

Flourish,    Enter,  on  the  JFalls,  Pucelle,  Charles, 
Reionibk,  Alen^on,  and  Soldiers, 

Fue,  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  I 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves. 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Char,  Divinest  creature,  oright  Astrssa'a  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloom 'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.-— 
France,  triumph  in  thy  clorious  prophetess  1*— 
Recover'd  is  tne  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Beig,  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  throughout 
the  town? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citisens  make  bonfires 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  eiven  us. 

Alen,  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Char,  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won. 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her; 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sine  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Thah  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis',  ever-was : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  ik  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kinn  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry, 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 


After  this  golden  day  of  victory.     [Flourish,  Eteeuni, 
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ACT  XL 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 


Enier  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  1\do  Sentinels, 

Serg,  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant 
If  any  noise,  or  soldier,  you  perceive, 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of^ard. 

\E*U  Sergeant, 

1  Sent,  Sergeant,  you  shall.   Thus  are  poor  serviton 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrain 'd  to  watch  m  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 
Enter  Talbot,  Bedfobd,  Bdrounot,  and  Forces,  with 
scaling  Ladders;  their  Drums  beiUing  a  dead  march. 

TaL  Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy, 
By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  ana  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, 
This  happv  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted. 
Embrace  we,  then,  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed,  Coward  of  France ! — ^how  much  he  wrongs  his 
fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bar,  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  7 

Ted,  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed,  A  maid,  and  be  so  martial  ? 


Bur,  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal,   WeU,  let  them  practise  and  converse   with 
spirits ; 
God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed,  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal,  Not  all  together:  better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways, 
That  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  nuiy  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed,  Agreed.    I'll  to  yon  comer. 

Bur,  And  I  to' this. 

TaL    And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  ot  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  rig^t 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  bota. 

[The  English  scale  the  Walls,  crying  St.  George'! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  the  Town. 

Sent,  [Within,']  Arm,  arm  I  the  enemy  doth  make 
assault! 
Frenchmen  leap  over  the  Walls  in  their  shirts.   Enter, 

several  wags,  Bastabd,  Albm9on,  Reiohibr,  ha^ 

ready,  and  ha^  unready, 

Alen,  How  now,  my  lords!  what,  all  unready  so? 

Bast,  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 

Eeig,  Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our  beds. 
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Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

jilen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms, 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 

BiuL  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Beig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour  him. 

jilen.  Here  cometh  Charles :  I  marvel,  how  he  sped. 
Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

BasL  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  7 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail, 
Or  will  you  blame,  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

Char,  Duke  of  Alen^on,  this  was  your  default, 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

AietL  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surpriz'd. 

Bast,  Mine  was  secure. 

Beig,  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char,  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night, 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employ 'd  in  passing  to  and  fro, 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels ; 
Then,  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  f 

Pue,  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 
How,  or  which  way  :  'tis  sure,  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made ; 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  father  our  soldiers,  scatter 'd  and  dispers'd, 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 
Alarum,    Enter  an  English  Soldier^  erving,  a  Talbot ! 

a  Talbot !    They  fly,  leaving  their  Clothes  behind. 

Sold,  I'll  be  so  bold  to  take  what  thev  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  nave  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [^Exit, 

SCENE  IL— Orleans.     Within  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain,  and 

others. 

Bed,  The  day  beffins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  purstut, 

[Betreat  sounded, 

Tal,  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury  ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
llie  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 
There  have  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And  that  hereafter  af  es  may  behold 
What  ruin  happen 'd  m  revenge  of  him, 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interr'd : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  fiilse  confederates. 


Bed,  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight  began, 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur,  Myself,  as  far  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night, 
Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves, 
That  could  not  live  asunder,  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
Well  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Meu,  AU  hail,  my  lords !     Which  of  this  princely 
train 

Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

TaL   Here  is  the  Talbot;   who  would  speak  with 
himf 

Mess,  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown, 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  would'st  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur,  Is  it  even  so  ?    Nay,  then,  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit 

Tal,  Ne'er  trust  me  then;  for  when  a  woild  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness. over-nil 'd. — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks. 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  hen- 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed,  No,  truly,  it  is  more  than  manners  will ; 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tdl,  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  [  WlUepers,'] — ^You  perceive  my 
mind. 

Capt,  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exemd, 

SCENE  III.— Auvergne.    Court  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter^ 

Count,  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Port,  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit, 

Count,  The  plot  is  laid  :  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 
Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Meu,  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship  desir'd. 
By  message  crav'd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count,  And  he  is  welcome. — ^Whatl   is  this  the 
manf 

Mess,  Madam,  it  is. 

Count,  Is  this  the  scouree  of  France ! 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false  : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector  for  his  grim  aspect, 
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And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
A1&8 !  this  IS  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf : 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
111  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.  What  means  he  now  ?-— Go  ask  him,  whither 
he  goes. 

Mets,  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

TaL  Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter^  with  Keys, 

Count,  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner  I  to  whom  f 

Count,  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train 'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs ; 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like. 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

TaL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count,  Laughest  thou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  shall  turn 
to  moan. 

Tal,  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count,  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal,  I  am  indeed. 

Count,  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

TaL  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself : 
You  are  deceiv'd,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  u  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it 

Count,  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal,  That  will  I  show  you,  lady,  presently. 

He  wmdt  hit  Horn,    Drunu  strike  up;  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance,     The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Soldiers, 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  voketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count,  Victorious  Talbot,  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited. 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

TaL  Be  not  dismay 'd,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Tidbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only,  with  your  patience,  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.         lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— London.    The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Souekset,  Suffolk,  aiuf  Warwick; 
Richard  Plantaoenet,  Vernon,  and  a  Lawyer, 

Plan,  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this 
silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

Strf,  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan,  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintain 'd  the  truth. 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  ? 

Suf,  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  never  yet  could  fVame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  theremre,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.   Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then,  be- 
tween us. 

War,   Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bean  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment; 
But  in  tnese  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan,  Tut,  tut !  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som,  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd. 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan,  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loath  to 
speak. 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  on  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
•  Som,  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War,  I  love  no  colours ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  wiUi  Plantagenet 

Suf,  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right 

Fer,  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen;  and  pluck  no 
more. 
Till  you  conclude  that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som,  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected : 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  sUence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Fer,  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  fall  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will. 

Fer,  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som,  Well,  well,  come  on :  who  else  ? 

Law,  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false, 
The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ; 
In  siffn  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Pum.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

Som,  Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 
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Plan,  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses ; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som,  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear,  hut  anger ;  and  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses, 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan,  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Sum,  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet^ 

Plan,  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his  truth, 
Whiles  thy  oonnmring  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som,  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  hleeding-roses, 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan,  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction,  peevish  boy. 

Suf,  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet, 

Plan,  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him  and 
thee. 

Suf,  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som,  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole. 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 

War,  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong 'st  him,  So- 
merset : 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  England. 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Plan,  He  braves  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Swn,  By  him  that  made  me,  I'll  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  around  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days? 
And  by  his  treason  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan,  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted, 
Condemn 'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  : 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Som,  Ah !   thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still. 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these  my  friends  in  spite  of  thee  shall  wear. 

Plan,  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  1  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  in  my  grave, 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf,  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition  : 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next  {EaiU 

Som,  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambitious 
Richurd.  [EjcU, 

Plan,  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  must  perforce  endure  it ! 

War,  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Caird  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster ; 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose. 
And  here  I  prophesy, — this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 


Ten  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night 

Plan,  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver,  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan,  Thanks,  gentle  sir: 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner.    I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.     {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer,  hUnd,  brought  in  a  Chair  by  TWo 

Keepers, 

Mar,  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged  in  a  cage  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief^ 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  u  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay. 
Swift- winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep,  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come : 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber. 
And  answer  was  retum'd  that  he  will  come. 

\^ExU  Keeper, 

Mor,  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.— 
Poor  gentleman,  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms, 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscured, 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  Keeper, 

1  Keep,  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 

Mor,  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he  come  ? 

Plan,  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd, 
Your  nephew,  late  despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mor,  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
O  !  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheek, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stock, 
Why  didst  thou  say— of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

Plan,  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm. 
And  in  that  ease  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me ; 
Among  which  temts  he  us'd  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
llierefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father's  sake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake,  decutre  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor,  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprison *d  me, 
And  hath  detain 'd  me  all  my  flow'ring  youth 
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Within  a  loathsome  duBgeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cuned  instniment  of  his  decease. 

Plan,  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was : 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfatht):  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward's  son, 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward,  king  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign  the  Percies  of  the  north, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 
Was  for  that  young  king  Richard  thus  remov'd, 
(Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he 
From  John  of  Oaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark :  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, 
(Succeeding,  his  father  Bolingbroke)  did  reign. 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 
From  tamous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  (Ustress, 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem. 
And  have  instidl'd  me  ia  the  diadem; 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  tin  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last 

Mor.  True ;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have. 


And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 
Thou  art  my  heir :  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather ; 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan,  Thy  grave  aamonishments  prevail  with  me. 
But  yet,  methmks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  lees  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor,  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic : 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence, 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 
Witn  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle !  would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age. 

Afor.  Thou  dost,  then,  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaughterer 
doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral. 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war !  {^Dies, 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting  soul  I 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpass'a  thy  days.— 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest.— 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life.— > 

[Exeunt  Keepen,  bearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerset  hath  offer 'd  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress ; 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament, 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  will  th'  advancer  of  my  good.        [Exit, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    The  Parliament-IIouie. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Exeter,  Glostxr, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk  ;  the  BUhop  of 
Winchester,  Richard  Plantaobmbt,  and  others. 
Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  BUI;  Winchester 
snatches  it,  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Gh.  Presumptuous  priest  1  this  place  commands  my 
patience, 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishononr'd  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  prefer 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedneas, 
Tliy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer, 
Froward  hy  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 


A  man  of  thy  profession,  and  degree : 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifest. 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  T 
Beside,  i  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  ouite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swellinjg  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — lx>rds,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  proud. 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  T 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  mjrself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preserveth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  tnat  offends ; 
It  is  not  that  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one  but  he  should  be  about  Uie  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  1— 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Gh.  Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest? 
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Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo,  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keepi. 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win,  Unreverent  Gloster! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Ilome  shall  remedy  this. 

War,  Roam  thither  then. 

My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

Som.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 
Methinks,  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler : 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

5*001.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch*d  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow*d,  what  of  that  t 
Is  not  hisgrace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Fbntagenet,  I  see,  must  hM  his  tongue ; 

(Aiide. 
d; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ?  " 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  snecial  watchmen  of  our  English  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O !  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar. 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth.— 

[^  noiMe  within  :  Down  with  the  tawney  eoats  ! 
What  tumult's  this  t 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

{^A  noise  again  :  Stones!  Stones! 
Enter  the  Mayor  of  London^  and  some  CitiMens, 

May.  O,  my  eood  lords,  and  virtuous  Heniy, 
Pity  tne  city  of  London,  pity  us  I 
The  bbhop's  and  the  duke  of  Gloster 's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  «ny  weapon, 
Have  fiU'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pates. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brams  knock'd  out. 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 
Enter,  skirmishing,  the  Retainers  of  Gloster,  and 
Winchester,  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself, 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serv.  ^tiy,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv,  Do  what  ye  dare ;  we  are  as  resolute. 

[Skirmish  again. 

Glo,  You,  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  broil. 
And  set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth, 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty ; 
And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate. 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

3  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead.  [Skimush  again, 

Glo.  Stay,  stoy ! 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 


Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen,  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my  soul ! — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  preserve  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War,  Yield,  lord  protector;  and  yield,  Winchester; 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Then,  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo,  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop ; 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish 'd  moody  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  Y 

Glo,  Here,  Winchester ;  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

[  Winchester  refuses  it. 

K.  Hen,  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort  1     I  have  heard  you 
preach, 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 
Butprove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

nar.  Sweet  king ! — ^the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird. 
For  shame,  my  lora  of  Winchester,  relent : 
What !  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win,  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  wttl  yield  to  thee ; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

[Gives  his  hand,. 

Glo,  Ay;  but  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart 

[Aside, 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not  I 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not !     [Aside. 
K,  Hen,  O,  loving  uncle,  and  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract ! — 
Away,  my  masters  :  trouble  us  no  more. 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv,  Content :  I'll  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv,  And  so  will  I. 

3  Serv,  And  I  will  see  what  physic  the  tavern  affords. 

[ExewiU  Mayor,  Citixens;  Servants,  ^v. 

War,  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sovereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo,  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick : — ^for,  sweet 
prince. 
And  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right ; 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 

IC.  Hen,  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of  force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War,  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  reconipens'd. 

Win,  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

K.  Hen,  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone, 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent 

Plan,  Thy  honour'd  servant  vows  obedience, 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 
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K,  Hen,  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  my 
foot; 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan,  And  so  tnrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may  fall : 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  tnought  against  your  majesty. 

AU.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

Som,  Perish,  Vase  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York  ! 

Olo,  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown 'd  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amonsst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K,  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king  Henry 
goes; 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Gh,  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

{^Flouruh,    Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

Exe,  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love, 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame  : 
As  fester*d  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam*d  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  suckin?  babe,^ 
That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all, 
And  Henry,  bom  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— France.     Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised^  and  Sellers  dressed  like 
Countrymen,  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs, 

Puc,  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed,  be  wary  now  you  place  your  words; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-m«n. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as  I  hope  we  shall) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encoimter  them. 

1  Sold,  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks, 

Guard,  [Within.]  Qui  est  Id? 

Puc,  Patsofts,  lespauvres  gens  de  France  : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Guard,  Enter ;  go  in :  the  market-bell  is  mng. 

[Opetung  the  gates, 

Puc,  Now,  Rouen,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 

ground.  [P^^celle,  ^center  the  City, 

Enter  Charles,  jBiutora  of  Orleans,  Albn^om,  and 

Forces, 

Char,  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem. 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  m  Rouen. 

Bast,  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  pracdsants. 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alen,  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  discem'd,  shows,  that  her  meaning  is, — 


No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  enter'd. 
Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  BatUement,  holding  out  a  Torch 

burning, 

Puc,  Behold !  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch. 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen. 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast,  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our  friend ; 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char,  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  1 

Alen,  Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  ends : 
Enter,  and  cry  The  Dauphin  I  presently, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.        [They  enter. 
Alarums,    Enter  Talbot,  and  English  Soldiers, 

Tal,  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears. 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress, 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town, 
Alarum:  Excursions,   Enter,  from  the  Town^  Bedford, 

brought  in  sick  in  a  Chair,  with  Talbot,  Burgundy, 

and  the  English  Forces,     Then,  enter  on  the  Walls, 

La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  Alen^on,  Reignier, 

and  others. 

Puc,  Good  morrow,  gallants.  Want  ye  com  for  bread? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast, 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 
'Twas  full  of  darnel ;  do  you  like  the  taste  ? 

Bur,  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan ! 
I  trust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 

Char,  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that 
time. 

Bed,  OI  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason. 

Puc,  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break  a 
lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair? 

TaL  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  hell's  despite, 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours. 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead? 
Damsel,  111  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir? — ^Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy 
peace : 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot,  and  the  rest,  consult  together, 
God  speed  the  parliament!  who  shall  be  speaker? 

Tal,  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field? 

Puc,  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools, 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Ted,  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen^on,  and  the  rest. 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out? 

Alen,  Signior,  no. 

Tal,  Signior,  hang ! — ^base  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  aare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captains  1  let's  get  us  from  the  walls, 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord :  we  came,  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^c,  from  the  Walls, 

Tal,  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame.^ 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
Prick'd  on  by  public  wrongs  sustain'd  in  France, 
Either  to  get  the  town  agam,  or  die ; 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
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And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror, 
As  sure  as  in  this  late  betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de-Uon's  heart  was  buried, 
So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  tows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  tows. 

TaL  But  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed,  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur,  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  you. 

Bed,  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes. 
Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

TaL  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  !— 
Then,  be  it  so : — ^heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

{^Exeunt  BuaouNDY,  Talbot,  and  Foreee,  leaving 
Bedford,  and  others. 

Alarum :  Excursions.    Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfb,  and 

a  Captain. 

Cap.   Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such 
haste? 

Fast.  Whither  awav  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight : 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

C(^.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.      [ExU. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee !  [Exit. 

Retreat:    Excursions.      Enter,  from  the   Town,   La 
PucBLLE,  ALEN90N,  Charles,  ^c.  and  exetmt,  fiying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  f 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffl, 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies,  and  is  carried  off  in  his  Chair. 

Alarum.    Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  others. 

TaL  Lost,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again  1 
This  is  double  honour,  Burgundy ; 
Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory. 

Bur.  Warlike  and  matchless  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

TaL  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  Pucelle 
now? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 
Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks? 
What,  all  a-mort?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief. 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers, 
And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  lord  Talbot  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfill 'd  in  Rouen : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 
But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die. 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IIL—The  Same.    The  Plains  near  the  Qty. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  La  Pucellb, 

and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail, 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence : 
One  sudden  foU  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  througn  the  world. 

Alen.  We'll  set  thy  statue *in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  samt : 
Employ  thee,  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good, 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  he ;  this  doth  Joan  devise. 
By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burguimy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from  France, 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  will  woric. 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Drums  heard  t^ar  cff. 
Hark !  by  the  sonnd  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Pftris-ward. 
An  English  March.  Enter,  and  pass  over,  Talbot  and 

his  Forces. 
There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread. 
And  all  the  troons  of  English  after  him. 
A  French  March.    Enter  the  Duke  ^Burgundy  and 

Forces. 
Now,  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke,  and  his : 
Fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

J  Trumpets  sound  a  parley. 
uke  of  Burgundy. 

Bur,  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc,  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  countryman. 

Bur.  What  say 'st  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  marching 
hence. 

Char,  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy  wonds. 

Puc.  &ave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France, 
Stay ;  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur,  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Ix>ok  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  Fnnee, 
And  see  her  cities  and  her  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe. 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lovely  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France : 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 
O !  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurf^  and  hurt  not  those  that  help. 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom. 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore: 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 

Bur,  Either  she  hath  be  witch 'd  me  with  her  words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 
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Puc,  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee, 
Douhting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Whom  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion 'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  for  proof, 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe, 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  t 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  set  him  free,  without  his  ransom  paid, 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  frienas. 
See,  then,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen, 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wand 'ring  lord : 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur,  I  am  vanquished :  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  hatter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees.*— 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
Ana,  lords,  accept  uiis  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours.-—    * 
So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I'll  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Puc,  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn,  and  turn  again ! 

Char,  Welcome,  brave  duke  I  thy  friendship  makes 
us  fresh. 

Basi,  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 

Alen,  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char,  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  Join  our  powers. 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  roe.        [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  iy.^Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords,  Ver- 
non, Basset,  ^c.  To  them  Talbot,  and  tome  of  hit 
Officert, 

TaL  My  gracious  prince,  and  honourable  peers, 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
T  have  a  wlule  given  truce  unto  my  wan, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 


To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 

Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength. 

Beside  five  hwidred  prisoners  of  esteem,^ 

Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 

And  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 

Ascribes  the  glory  of  hu  conquest  got, 

First  to  his  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K,  Hen,  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloeter, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo,  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

£.  Hen,  Welcome,  brave  captam,  and  victorious  lord. 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  that  truth, 
Your  faitliful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks, 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  vour  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

{^Flourith,    Exeunt  King  Henri,  Gloster, 
Talbot,  a$ul  Noblet, 

Ver,  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours,  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, 
Dar'st  thou  mamtain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st? 

Bat,  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver,  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bat,  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver,  Hark  ye ;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye  that. 

[Striking  him. 

Bat,  Villain,  thou  know'st,  the  law  of  arms  is  such. 
That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death, 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong. 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 

Ver,  Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  you ; 
And  after  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York,  Suf- 
folk, Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick,  Talbot, 
the  Governor  ofParit,  and  othert, 

Glo,  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win,  God  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth! 

[Sound  Trumpets, 
Glo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 

[Governor  kneels. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him. 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  friends, 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God  I 

[Exeunt  Gov,  and  hit  TVotn. 
Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 
Fast,  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  [  Gives  iL 


Tal,  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 
I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  fVom  thy  craven's  leg ; 

[Plucking  it  Oj 
Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree.— 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside, 
Were  there  surpris'd,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then,  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Glo,  To  say  the  truth,  his  fact  was  infamous, 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man. 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 
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Tal,  When  first  this  order  was  ordain 'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  worst  extremes. 
He,  then,  that  is  not  furnish 'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen,  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  !  thou  hear*st  thy 
doom: 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight. 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death. — > 

[^ExU  Fastolfe. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 


Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgund 
What  m( 
his  style  ? 


Glo,  What  means  his  grace 


Lirgundy. 
,  that  he 


e  hath  changed 


No  more  but,  plain  and  blimtly,^*' To  the  king!'* 

Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  t 

Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 

Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 

What's  here?  [Reads,']  *'  I  have  upon  especial  cause,-— 

<'  Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck, 

"  Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

''  Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, — 

<<  Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction, 

''And  join'd   with    Charles,    the    rightful   king    of 

France." 
O,  monstrous  treachery  I    Can  this  be  so  ? 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 
There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  ? 

K,  Hen.  What!  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt? 

Glo,  He  doth,  my  lord ;  and  is  become  thy  foe. 

K.  Hen,  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth  contain  ? 

Glo,  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K,  Hen,  Why  then,  lord  Talbot,  there,  shall  talk 
with  him. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse. — 
How  say  you,  my  lord  ?  are  you  not  content? 

Tal,  Content,  my  liege?    Yes;  but  that  I'm  pre- 
vented, 
I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ 'd. 

K,  Hen,  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto  him 
straight 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason  ; 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tal,  I  go,  my  lord  ;  in  heart  desiring  still. 
You  may  heboid  confusion  of  your  foes.  [Exit, 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver,  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign ! 

Bos,  And  me,  my  lord  ;  grant  me  the  combat  too  I 

York,  This  is  my  servant :  hear  him,  noble  prince. 

Som,  And  this  is  mine  :  sweet  Henry,  favour  him. 

K,  Hen,  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave  to 
speak.— 
Sfty,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat?  or  with  whom? 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord;   for  be  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

Bat,  And  I  with  him  ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

K,  Hen,  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
plain? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Bob,  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow,  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 


Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver,  And  that  is  my  petition,  royal  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him. 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray 'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

Som,  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will  out, 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it 

K,  Hen,  Good  Lord  I  what  madness  rules  in  brain- 
sick men ; 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 
Such  factious  emulations  still  arise.— 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York,  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som,  The  auarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then. 

York,  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset 

Ver,  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first 

Bat,  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo,  Confirm  it  so  ?    Confounded  be  your  strife. 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd, 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords,  methinks,  you  do  not  well. 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

Exe.  It  grieves  his  highness:  good  my  lords,  be 
friends. 

K,  Hen,  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  combatants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  cause. — 
And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are ; 
In  France,  amonest  a  fickle  wavering  nation. 
If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified, 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
King  Henrv's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Destroy 'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France  ? 
O !  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father. 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  Boee* 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both. 
As  well  they  mav  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
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Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 

And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 

So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  loTe.— - 

Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : 

And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 

Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; 

Andf  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 

Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 

Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 

Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 

After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 

From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 

To  be  presented  by  your  victories 

With  Charles,  Aleupon,  and  that  traitorous  rout 

IFlouriih,    Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.,  Som., 
Win.,  Suf.,  and  Basset. 

War,  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methousht,  did  play  the  orator. 

York,  And  so  lie  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War,  Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not ; 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York,  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did, — But  let  it  rest ; 
Other  afiairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[^Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 

Exe,  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice  ,* 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear,  we  should  have  seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  suppos'd. 
But  howsoe'er,  no  simple  man  tiiat  sees 
This  jarrine  discord  of  nobility. 
This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  cmirt, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites, 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
'Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands. 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division : 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion.     [£«i/. 

SCENE  II. — France.    Before  Bourdeaux. 
Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces, 

Tal,  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bo\trdeaux,  trumpeter : 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 
Trumpet  sounds  a  Parley.    Enter^  on  the  WaUs^  the 
General  (^  the  French  Forces^  and  others, 
English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 
And  thus  he  would. — Open  your  city  gates, 
Be  humble  to  us,  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects. 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power; 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire ; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen,  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  stronff  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch 'd 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight, 
And  no  way  canst  thou  tura  thee  for  redress, 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil, 


And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 

Ten  tnousand  Frepch  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 

To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 

Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  Englbh  Talbot. 

Lo !  there  thou  stand 'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 

Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit : 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  'due  thee  withal ; 

For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 

Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 

These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 

Shall  see  thee  witlier'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Hark !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sines  heavy  music  to  tny  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  General^  l^cfrom  the  WaUs, 
Tdl,  He  fables  not ;  I  hear  the  enemy. — 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings.— 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  I 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  Enehsh  deer,  be  then  in  blood ; 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch, 
But  rather  moody  mad,  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
God,  and  Saint  George,  Talbot,  and  England's  right. 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Plains  in  Gascony. 
Enter  York,  with  Forces;  to  Atm,  a  Messenger* 

York,  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return 'd  again. 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess,  They  are  retuni'd,  my  lord  ;  and  give  it  out, 
That  he  is  march 'd  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot     As  he  march 'd  along, 
By  your  espials  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led, 
Which  Join 'd  witn  him,  and  made  tneir  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 

York,  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege  I 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid. 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier. 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 
Enter  Sir  William  Luct. 

Lueg,  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hemm'd  about  with  g^m  destruction. 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke  1  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 

York,  O  God !  that  Somerset — ^who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets — were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  make  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Lucy,  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd  lord ! 

York,  He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warlike  word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles;  we  lose,  they  daily  get; 
All  'lone  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

*  pf 
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Lucy,  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
soul! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom  two  hours  since 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father. 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son, 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 

York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  youpg  son  welcome  to  his  grave  t 
Avray  I  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.— 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

lExU  York  with  hu  Forcu. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth.    Whiles  thev  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.       [£«f/. 

SCENE  IV.— Other  Plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  Sombrset,  with  hit  Army  ;  an  Officer  of 
Talbot's  with  him, 

Som,  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  th«m  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rasnly  plotted :  all  our  general  force 
Mieht  vriih  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  Duckled  with.    The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fignt,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Of,  Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  mm  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som^  How  now,  sir  William  1  whither  were  yon 
sent? 

Lucy,  Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  sold  lord 
Talbot; 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerseti 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions : 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  siiccours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds. 
Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 
Alen^on,  Reign ier,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perishetb  by  your  default. 

Som,  York  set  bim  on,  York  should  have  aent  him 
aid. 

Lucy,  And  York  as  Dwt  upon  your  erace  axclaims; 
Swearine  that  you  withhold  his  levied  nost. 
Collected  for  this  expedition, 

Som,  York  lies:  ne  might  have  sent  and  bad  the 
horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love, 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy,  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot ! 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life, 
But  dies  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 


Som,   Come,  go;    I  will   despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue :  he  is  ta'en,  or  slain. 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  be  would  have  fled, 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 
Som,  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then  luliea ! 
Lucy,  His  fSune  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you. 

[^EwemU,, 

SCENE  v.— The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeanx. 
Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son, 

TaL  O  young  John  Talbot !     I  did  send  for  thee. 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war. 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd. 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But,— O,  malignant  and  illrboding  stars  !— 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  hone. 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  shsit  escape 
By  sudden  flight.    Come,  dally  not;  begone. 

John,  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  son  t 
And  shall  I  fly  ?    O I  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
The  world  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood* 

TaL  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John,  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 

Tai.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John,  Then  let  me  stay ;  and  father,  do  you  fly : 
Your  loss  is  gteat,  90  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  luunown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast. 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won, 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantaee  every  one  will  swear, 
But  if  I  fly,  they'lfsay  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink,'  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy. 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

Joh$i,  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's  womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  comouina  thee  go. 

John,  "ro  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  Ibe. 

TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee* 

John,  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shamed  in  me. 

TaL  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it. 

John,  Yes,  your  renowned  name:  shall  flight  abuse  it? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  firom  that 
stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

TaL  And  leave  my  foUowers  here,  to  fight:  and 
die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

JoML  And  shaU  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  firom  your  side, 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

TaL  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  ton. 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die. 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 
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SCENE  VL— A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum :  Excurnom,  wherein  Talbot's  5*011  is  hemmed 
about,  and  Talbot  rescue*  him, 

TaL  Saint  George  and  victory !  figbt,  soldien,  fight  I 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  nis  word, 
And  left  va  to  the  rage  of  France's  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot? — ^paiue,  and  take  thy  breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 

John.  Of  twice  my  father]  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done ; 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 
To  my  determin'd  time  &ou  gav'st  new  date. 

TaL  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  iword 
struck  fire, 
It  wanned  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.    Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken 'd  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage, 
Beat  down  Alenpon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight,  i  soon  encountered. 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace, 
Bespoke  him  thus :  "  Contaminated,  base. 
Ana  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy  :"— 
Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 
Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care, 
Art  thou  not  weary«  John  7    How  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  f 
Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O I  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age: 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  and  if  I  stay, 
"lis  but  the  short*mng  of  my  life  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame. 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me 
smart; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart. 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse  that  bears  me  full  and  die ! 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance! 
Surely,  by  all  the  gloiy  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly  I  am  not  l^lbot's  son : 
Then,  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot, 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot 

TaL  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus.    Thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side, 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  pride.  {_ExetmL 

SCENE  VII.— Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums:  Excursions.  EnterTALhor  wounded,  supported 

by  a  Soldier, 

TaL  Where  is  my  other  life  ?— mine  own  is  gone : 
O,  where's  yonnff  'Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ?— 
Triumphant  deaSi,  smear'd  with  captivity. 


Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee.— 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish 'd  over  me. 
And  like  a  hungry  lion  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stoooi  alone. 
Tendering  my  nun,  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  firy,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icanis,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 
jSnier  Soldiers,  bearing  the  Body  of  John  Talbot. 

Sold,  O,  my  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son  is  borne ! 

Tal.  Thou  antick,  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to 
scorn, 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality.— 
O !  thou  whose  wounds  oecome  hard-favour'd  death. 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no ; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy !  he  smiles,  methinks ;  as  who  should  say. 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  anns. 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  dd  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

[Dies. 
Alarums,   Exeunt  Soldiers,   leaving  the  two  Bodies. 

Enter   Charles,    ALBN90N,    Burodhdt,  Bastard, 

La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char,  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in. 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  wh«p  of  Talbot's,  raging 
wood. 
Did  flesh  his  puny  iword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  I 

Pue,  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
'*Thou  maiden  youth  be  vanauish'd  by  a  maid :" 
But 'with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scorn. 
He  answered  thus :  ^  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench." 
So,  rushing  in  Uie  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight 

Bur,  Doubtless,  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight. 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  still  bleeding  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bast,  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder, 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char,  O,  no  I  forbear;  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 
EnUr  Sir  William  Luct,  attended;  a  French  Herald 

orecediny, 

Lucy,  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent. 
To  know  who  bath  the  ^lory  of  the  day. 

Char,  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin  !   'tis  a  mere  French 
word; 
We  English  wazrion  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead* 

Char,  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  briefly  whom  thou  seekest  now. 

Lucy.  But  where's  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 
G^reat  earl  of  Washford,  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
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Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchiniield, 

Lord  Strange  of  Blaekmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Fnmival  of  Sheffield, 

The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St  George, 

Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 

Great  mareahal  to  Henry  the  sixth 

Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realms  of  France  ? 

Puc,  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this, — 
Him,  that  thou  maniifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stmking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy,  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  the  Frenchman's  only  scourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O !  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  tum'd. 
That  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces. 


O !  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life, 
It  were  enough  to  frieht  the  realm  of  France. 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  aU. 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  bear  them  forth, 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc,  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em  ;  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char,  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy*  I'll  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  very  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char,  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  what  thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein  : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain.    [Exeumt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  Li^London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen,  Have  vou  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Arma^Aac  ? 

Glo,  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  mtent  u  this  :— 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K,  Hen,  How  doth  your  grace  afiect  their  motion  ? 

Olo,  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  efiusion  of  much  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K,  Hen,  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought, 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  amone  professors  of  one  faith. 

Olo,  Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  efiect. 
And  surer  bind,  tnis  knot  of  amity, 
The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  kin  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K,  Hen,  Marriage,  imcle  ?  alas  1  my  years  are  young, 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  th'  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please, 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weal. 
Enter  a  Legate,  and  two  Amhaseadore,  with  Winches- 
ter, <u  a  CardmaL 

Exe.  What  I  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  install'd. 
And  call'd  unto  a  Cardinal's  degree  t 
Then,  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy,-— 
"  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  carmniu, 
He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  tiie  crown." 

K,  Hen,  My  lords  amoassadors,  your  several  suits 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Yoiur  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable ; 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resolv'd, 
T6  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo,  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord,  your  master, 
I  have  inform 'd  his  highness  so  at  large, 
As — ^liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 


Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K,  Hen,  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. — [Givee  iL 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  tnem  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inshipp'd. 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[^Exeunt  King  Henrt  and  Train;  Gloster, 
Exeter,  and  Ambaaadors, 

Win,  Stay,  my  lord  legate :  you  shall  first  receive 
The  sum  of  money,  whicn  I  promised 
Should  be  deliver'd  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Lea,  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure.  [E^nt, 

Wm.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
lliat,  neitner  in  birth,  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
I'll  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  \_ExU, 

SCENE  II. — France.    Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles,  Burgundy,  Albn^on,  La  Pucelle, 

and  Forces,  marching. 

Char,  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping 
spirits. 
'Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt, 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen,  Then,  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc,  reace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Else  ruin  combat  with  Sieir  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Scout, 

Scout,  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

Char,  What  tidings  send  our  scouts?    I  pr'ythee, 
speak. 

Scout,  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one, 
And  means  to  give  you  batUe  presently. 

Char,  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur,  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there : 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc,  Of  all  base  passions  fear  is  most  accurs'd. — 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  aU  the  world  repine. 
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CAor.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be  fortunate  1 

SCENE  III.^TIie  Same.    Before  Anglers. 
AlarutM :  ExcurMtoru.    Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Pue,  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly.— 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ; 
And  ye,  choice  spirits,  that  admonish  me, 
And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents :         {Thunder. 
You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north, 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize  I 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accustom 'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ve  familiar  spirits,  that  are  call'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

{They  wa&,  and  tpeak  not. 
O !  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I'll  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you, 
In  earnest  of  a  farther  benefit. 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

{Thep  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — ^My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit 

{They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance? 
Then  take  xny  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

{They  depart. 
See !  they  forsake  me.    Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.     [Exit, 
Alarums,    Enter  French  and  English^  fighting;  La  Pu- 
celle and  York  fight  hand  to  hand.    La  Pucelle 

M  taken.     The  French  fiy, 

York,  Damsel  of  France,  I  think,  I  have  you  fast : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty.-^ 
A  goo^y  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc,  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  O !  Charles  the  Dauphm  is  a  proper  man : 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Pue,  A  plaffuing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and  thee  I 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpris'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  I 

York,  Fell,  banning  nag!  enchantress,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

Puc,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the 

stake.  {Exeunt, 

Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  m  Lady  Maroarst. 

Swf,  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[GoMf  on  her, 
O,  fairest  beauty  1  do  not  fear,  nor  fly, 
For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 
I  kiss  these  fingers  {Kissing  her  hand]  for  eternal  peace, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar,  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art 

S%f,  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suflblk  am  I  call'd. 


Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 

Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 

Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 

Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 

Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

{She  turns  away  as  gwng, 
O,  stay !— I  have  no  power  to  let  her  go : 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says— no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  fflftuy  stream, 
Twinkfing  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
I'll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 
Fie,  De  la  roole !  disable  not  thyself; 
Hast  not  a  tongue?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  mocks  the  sense  of  touch. 

Mar,  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf,  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  {Aside. 

Mar,  Why  speak'st  thou  not?  what  ransom  must  I  pay? 

S%^.  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  IS  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  {Aside. 

Mar,  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no? 

Suf,  Fond  man !  remember  that  thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then,  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour?      {Aside, 

Mar,  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suf.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random :  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

Suf.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar,  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suf.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret    For  whom? 
Why,  for  my  king :  tush  I  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 

S^.  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied,         [Aside, 
And  peace  estabushed  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that,  too ; 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain?    Are  you  not  at  leisure? 

Suf.  It  sha]l  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much :  {Aside, 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.— 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrall'd  ?  he  seems  a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  {Aside, 

Suf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescu'd  by  the  French, 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 

Suf,  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause— 

Misr,  Tush !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

{Aside, 

Suf,  Lady,  pray  tell  me,  wherefore  talk  you  so? 

Mar,  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo, 

Suf.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  then  ween 
Your  bonaage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar,  A  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile  to  me 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility. 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf,  And  so  shall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  kine  be  true. 

Mar,  Why,  what  concerns  nis  freedom  unto  me  ? 

Suf,  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen ; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
Ana  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my— 
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Mar.  What? 

Stf,  His  love. 

Idar,  I  am  un worth v  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf,  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  80  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content? 

Mar,  An  if  my  father  please,  I  give  consent 

Suf.  Then,  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours  forth ! 
And,  madam,  at  your  fatner's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Tnop*  c€me  fortfiard, 
A  Parley  sounded.    Enter  Reioitibr,  os  the  WalU, 

Suf,  See,  Reignier,  see  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Bey.  To  whom  ? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Eeig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  and  for  thy  honour  give  consent, 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  kin?. 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  hereto. 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Bew.  Speaks  SufiUk  as  he  thinka? 

Suf  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Sufblk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Beig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant  I  descend 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit,  from  the  WaUt. 

Strf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming  down. 
TrumeU  eounded.    Enter  Reionibk,  below, 

Beig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories : 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  nappy  for  so  sweet  a  child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit? 

Beig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth. 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord. 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Ai^ou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please* 

Strf.  That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake, 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Beig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  King, 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  pHghted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  lung : 
And  yet,  metbinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attoniey  in  this  case. 
I'll  over,  then,  to  England  with  this  newt. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemniz'd. 
So,  farewell,  Reignier.    Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Meig,  1  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  kine  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar,  Farewell,  my  lot3«    Good  wishes^  praise,  and 
prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret  {^Ooing. 

Suf.  Farewell,  sweet  madam  I    But  hark  you,  Mar- 
garet; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suf  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again,— 


No  lovinff  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  eood  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Sirf.  And  this  withal.  {_Kie$es  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself:  I  will  not  so  presume, 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reionibb  and  Maboarbt. 

Suf.  O,  wert  thou  for  myself  I — But,  Suffolk,  stay ; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth : 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmotmt, 
'Mid  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  IV.— Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou. 
Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others. 

York,  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn 'd  to  bum. 
Enter  La  Pucbllb,  guarded;  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  neart  out- 
right 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan !  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I'll  die  with  thee. 

Pue.  Decrepit  miser !  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood : 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out! — My  lords,  an  please  you,  'tis  not  so; 
I  did  beeet  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 
Her  moUier  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  f 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been  ; 
Wicked  and  vile,  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep,  Fie,  Joan !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle ! 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  oollop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Pue.   Peasant,   avaunt! — ^You  have  aoboni'd  this 
man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blesshig,  good  my  girL — 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  I  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suek'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  Uttle  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ; 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  arfield, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee. 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 

0  I  bum  her,  bum  her :  hanging  is  too  good.     TEiit.  \ 
York,  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  lived  too  long, 

To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 
Pue.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demn'd ; 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kinn : 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 

1  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain 'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Cormpt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,— 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
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You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No ;  misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  efl^'d. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  eates  of  heaven. 

York,  Ay,  ay.— Away  with  her  to  execution ! 

War^  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  torn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ?•— 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity, 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.*— 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homiciaes : 
Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York,  Now,  heaven  forefend !  the  holy  maid  with 
child? 

War,  The  greateit  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought ! 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this? 

York,  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  jttggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refbge. 

War,  Well,  go  to :  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

Puc,  I  ou  are  deceiv'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his : 
It  was  Alen^on,  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York,  Alenpon,  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Pue,  O I  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  yon : 
Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  kine  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

War,  A  married  man  :  that's  most  intolerable. 

York,  Why,  here's  a  girl !  I  think,  she  knows  not 
well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War,  It's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free, 

York,  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure.-* 
Strumpet,  thy  woitls  c6ndemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Pue.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I  leave  my 
curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ; 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  till  mischief,  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  bang  yourselves! 

\ExU^  guarded, 

York,  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes, 
Tlioa  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  eamesdy  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  band  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York,  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  sentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  theur  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  ffreat  progenitors  had  conquered  ?— 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 


The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York  !  if  we  conclude  a  peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended ;  Albn 90N,  Boitard, 
Rbionier,  and  othert. 

Char,  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  mformed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  prison 'd  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Wm.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus :— - 
That,  in  regard  king  Henry  eives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  sufier  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace. 
You  shall  biecome  true  liegemen  to  his  crown. 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thv  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet, 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Chiar,  'Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  possess'd 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territones. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York,    Insulting   Charles!    bast   thou   by    secret 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league, 
And  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparisons  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  xing, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig,  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen,  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy 

[Atide  to  Charles. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre, 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility ; 
And,  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

War,  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition 
stand  ? 

Char,   It  shall;   only  reserv'd,  you  claim  no  in- 
terest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York,  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crovm  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.— 

[Charles,  and  hit  Nobles,  give  tokens  qffeaUg. 
So ;  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please  : 
Hans  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  interchange  a  solemn  peace.       [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  V.-^London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  tit  conference  vnth  Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  I^xztek  following. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish'd  me  : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart ; 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hmk  against  the  tide, 
So  am  I  driven  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Suf.  Tush !  my  good  Lord,  this  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind, 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K,  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent. 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Oh.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  contract, 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Suf.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths : 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Olo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret,  more  than  that 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel  ? 

^t^.  Yes,  my  food  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower, 
Where  Reignier  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

Svf.  A  dower,  my  lords  I  disgrace  not  so  your  king, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor, 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  theur  wives, 


As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship : 

Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 

Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed ; 

And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  mos^ 

The  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us, 

In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell. 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  f 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss. 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king. 

But  Marearet  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  7 

Her  peeness  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king : 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 

If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve. 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 

Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 

That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report, 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore,  shipping ;  post,  my  lo^,  to  France ; 
Agree  to  any  covenants,  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown 'd 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge, 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a*  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say ;  for  till  you  do  return, 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.— 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence  : 
If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grieL  \^ExU. 

Glo,  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exbtbr. 

^t^.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd ;  and  thus  he  goes, 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece, 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.    [Eni. 
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Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster,  his  Uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  BishoD  of  Winchester. 

Richard  pLANTAOEJrET,  DuKe  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset,  '\ 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  I   of  the  King*8 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  r     Party. 

Lord  Clifford,  and  his  Son,  J 

E*RL  OF  Sal,..urt,  j  ^f^    Y  ,^  p^ 

£arl  of  Warwick,    J 

Lord  Scales,  Governor  of  the  Tower.     Lord 

Sat.      Sir    Humphrey    Stafford,    and    his 

Brother.     Sir  John  Stanley. 
Walter  Whitmore. 


A  Searcaptain,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate. 
Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk.  Vaux. 
'Hume  and  Southwell,  Priests. 
BoLiNOBROKE,  R  CoHjurer.  A  Spirit  raised  by  him. 
Thomas   Horner,    an    Armourer.      Peter^   his 

Man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.    Mayor  of  St.  Albans. 
SiMPcox,  an  Impostor.    Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade. 
George,    John,     Dick,    Smith,    the    Weaver, 

Michael,  &c..  Cade's  Followers. 
Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleman. 
Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.    Wife  to  Simpcox. 


Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Herald ;  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers ;  Citizens, 

Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  in  various  Parts  of  England. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— London.   A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish^  IVumpeti :  then  Hautboys,  Enter^  on  one 
iide,  King  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloster,  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  ;  on  the  other. 
Queen  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk;  York,  So- 
merset, Buckingham,  and  others,  foUowing^ 

Suf,  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alen9on, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend  bishops, 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  Englana  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  eracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave. 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 

K.  Hen*  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  queen  Margaret : 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love. 
Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  Lord !  that  lends  me  life, 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ; 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  &ce, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 


If  sjrmpathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mar,  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious 
lord. 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had 
By  day,  by  night,  waking,  and  in  my  dreams, 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, 
With  you  mine  alderlievest  sovereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

K,  Hen,  Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in 
speech. 
Her  woras  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys : 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 

AIL  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  happiness ! 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  alL  [Flourish. 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign,  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [Reads.']  *'  Imprimis :  It  is  agreed  between  the 
French  King,  Charles,  and  WDliam  de  la  Poole,  mar- 
quess of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry,  king  of  Eng- 
land,— ^that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Mar- 
garet, daughter  tmto  Reignier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilia, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  crown  her  queen  of  England  ere 
the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. Item, — ^That  the 
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duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of  Maine,  shall  be  re- 
leased and  delivered  to  the  king  her  tAthef*'— [Pausing,'] 

K,  Hen,  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Glo,  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  Uie  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  farther. 

K,  Hen,  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  [Reads,"]  ''  Item :  It  is  farther  agreed  between 
them, — that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be 
released  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father; 
and  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of  England's  own  proper 
cost  and  charges,  without  having  any  dowry." 

K,  Hen,  They  please  us  well. — Lord  marquess,  kneel 
thee  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  discharge  your  ^race  from  being  regent 
I*  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen  months 
Be  full  expir'd. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  pnncely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform 'd. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Olo,  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state. 
To  you*  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  griel^ 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conouer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his-  wits, 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Been  crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  f 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England !  shameful  is  this  league : 
Fatal  this  marriage ;  cancelling  your  fame, 
Blotting  vour  names  from  books  cf  memory. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been. 

Car,  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discourse  ? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance? 
For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  stilL . 

Gio,  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can  ; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast^ 
Hath  ffiven  the  duchies  of  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sid.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy .-~ 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  7 

War,  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conouer  them  again. 
My  sword  should  sned  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tean. 


Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
And  are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mort  Dieu  f 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  nad 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives ; 
And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own. 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Olo,  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth. 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
She  should  have  stay 'd  in  France,  and  starv'd  in  Friance, 
Before 

Car,  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Gio,  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  miod : 
'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike. 
But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.     If  I  longer  stay. 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied,  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  [ExiL 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy ; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all. 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown  : 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage. 
And  all  the  wealthy  kmgdoms  of  the  west, 
There's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it. 
Look  to  it,  lords :  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him  "  Humphrey  the  eood  Duke  of  Gloster ;" 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crym?  with  loud  voice — 
"  Jesu  maintain  your  roval  excellence !" 
With — **  God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey !" 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss^ 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

Buck,  Why  should  he,  then,  protect  our  sovereign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together,  with  the  duke  of  Su^olk, 
We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 
I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  [ExiL 

Som.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's 
pride. 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinaL 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside : 
If  Gloster  be  displac'd,  he'll  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector. 
Despite  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buck  inch  am  and  Somkksbt. 
Sal,  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  prefenoent, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster, 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal, 
More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  noan  o'  the  church, 
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As  ttout,  and  proud,  as  he  vrere  lord  of  all. 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age, 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keeping, 
Have  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 
Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey :— <- 
And,  brother  York,  uy  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 
Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  neart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 
Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  honour'd,  of  the  people- 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good, 
In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
While  they  do  tend  to  profit  of  the  land. 

War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 
And  common  profit  of  his  country. 

York,  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest  cause. 

Sal,  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the 
main. 

War,  Unto  the  main  T  O  father  I  Maine  is  lost ; 
lliat  Maine,  which  by  main  force  did  Warwick  win. 
And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last. 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

York,  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles. 
The  peers  agreed,  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd. 
To  cnange  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is't  to  them  ? 
'Tis  thine  they  eive  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  mAe  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage, 
And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezanS| 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  helpless  hands. 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away. 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  : 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 
Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  bum'd. 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French  I 
Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 
For  that's  the  ffolden  mark  I  seek  to  hit. 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  Uie  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 
Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought  queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 


With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd, 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down .  lExit, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 

Gloster's  House. 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Duchess. 

Duck.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  coin. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his  brows, 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
What  seest  thou  there?  king  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 
Until  thv  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand ;  reach  at  the  glorious  gold.— 
What,  is't  too  short?  I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine ; 
And  having  both  together  heav*d  it  up. 
We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low. 
As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Oh,  O  Nell  I  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts : 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world. 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

Dueh,  What  dream 'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  111 
requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Glo.  Methought,  this  stair,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain  :  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 
But,  as  I  think,  't  was  oy  the  cardinal ; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream :  what  it  doth  bode  God  knows. 

Dueh,  Tut  (  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument. 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  uloster's  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 
Methought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  were  crown 'd ; 
Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me. 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright 
Presumptuous  dame  I  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command. 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Dueh.  Wha^  what,  my  lord !  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
And  not  be  check  d. 

Olo,  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  I  am  pleas'd  again. 
Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  pleasure. 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Qlo.  I  go.— Come,  Nell ;  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 
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Dueh.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 

[^Exeunt  Oloster  tmd  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remoTe  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant— 
Where  are  you  there  ?    Sir  John  I  nay,  fear  not,  num. 
We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thou,  and  L 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 

Duck.  What  say'st  thou?  majesty  I  I  am  but  grace. 

Hume.  But,  by  the  ^race  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

Duch.  What  say'st  thou,  man?  bast  thou  as  yet 
conferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch, 
And  Roeer  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer. 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Hume.  This  they  have  promised,— to  show  your 
highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Duch.  It  is  enough:  I'll thmk .upon  the  questions. 
When  from  St  Albans  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward :  make  merry,  man. 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[jEm^  Duchess. 

Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  witb  the  duchess' 
gold, 
Marry,  and  shall.    But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume  1 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast : 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal. 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain. 
They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  asniring  humour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  auchess. 
And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say,  a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ; 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk's,  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands ;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 
And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall. 
Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  [Emt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Peter,  and  others,  with  Petitions. 

1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close :  my  lord  pro> 
tector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 
deliver  our  supplications  in  sequel. 

2  Pet.  Many,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a  good 
man.    Jesu  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Maegaret. 

1  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen  with 
him.    .I'll  be  the  first,  sure. 

2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool  1  this  is  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  not  my  lord  protector. 

St^  How  now,  fellow !  would'st  any  thing  with  met 
1  ret.  I  pray  my  lord,  pardon  me :  I  took  ye  for  my 
lord  protector. 


Q.  Mar.  *<  To  my  lord  protector ! "  are  your  suppli- 
cations to  his  lordship  7  Let  me  see  them.  What  is 
thine  ? 

1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against  John 
Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my 
house,  and  lands,  and  wife,  and  all,  from  me, 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too  I  that  is  some  wrong  indeed.— 
What's  yours?— What's  here?  [Reads.^  "Against  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford." 
— How  now,  sir  knave? 

2  Pet.  Alas  I  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our 
whole  township. 

Peter.  {Presenting  his  petition.']  Aeainst  my  matter, 
Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  that  the  auke  of  York  was 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of  York 
say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  mv  master  was?  No,  forsooth:  my 
master  said,  that  he  was;  and  that  the  king  was  an 
usurper. 

^t^.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  ^'eroontt.]— Take  this 
fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pursuivant 
presently. — ^We'U  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the 
king.  lExeunt  Servants  with  Petbr. 

Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace. 
Begin  yoursuitsanew,anasuetohim.  [Tears  thePetitiom. 
Away,  base  cuUions  I — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

Au.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petiiiomere. 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What !  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  th^ surly  Gloster's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  m  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subiect  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  m  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies*  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion ; 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave-Marias  on  his  beads : 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonix'd  saints. 
I  would,  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head : 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content 

Q.  Mar.   Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 
Beaufort, 
The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these. 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Suf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all. 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much. 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife : 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty. 
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Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
ContemptaotiB  base-born  callat  as  she  is, 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
TQl  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

^tf^.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her; 
And  plac'd  a  ^uire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest ;  and,  madam,  list  to  me, 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 
So,  one  by  one,  we  will  weed  all  the  realm. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 
Enter  King  Henrt,  York,  and  Somerset  ;  Duke  and 

DuchesM  of  Gloster,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bucring- 

HAM,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which ; 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean 'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent :  I  will  pela  to  him. 

War.  Whether  vour  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no. 
Dispute  not  that  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 

War.  A  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 

War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Sal.  Peace,  son ! — and  show  some  reason,  Bucking- 
ham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferr'd  in  this. 

Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure.    These  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needayour  grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm, 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf,  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  tiiine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  kins,  (as  who  is  king  but  thou  ?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas. 
And  all  tlie  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.  The  commons  hast  taou  rack'd ;  the  clergy's 
bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty,  in  execution 
Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  offices,  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

{^Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  dropt  her  Fan. 
Give  me  my  fan :  what,  minion  I  can  you  not? 

[Gtet'fi^  the  Dueheu  a  box  on  the  ear, 
1  cry  you  mercy,  madam :  was  it  you  ? 

Duck.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French-woman : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet:  'twas  against  her  will. 

Duck.  Against  her  will!  Good  king,  look  to't  in  time ; 


She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
Thouffh  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches, 
She  shall  not  stnke  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd.     [Jnde. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

Buck.  Lord  Cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 
She's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  can  need  no  spurs, 
She'll  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

*  lExit  Buckingham* 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
Ptove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law ; 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul. 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country. 
But  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand.-— 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

St^.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  littie  force, 
Tbat  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet, 
thirst,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  there. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will. 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 

War.  That  can  I  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit 

S^.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 

Urar.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? 
Enter  Servants  (J^Supfolk,  bringing  in  Horner  and 

Peter. 

Suf.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treason : 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 

York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor? 

K.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk  ?  tell  me,  what 
are  these? 

Sttf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  dotii  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 
His  words  were  these  : — that  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown, 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Hot.  An't  snail  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said  nor 
tiioueht  any  such  matter.  God  is  my  witness,  I  am 
fakely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords,  {Holding  up  his 
hands.']  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one 
night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dung-hill  villain,  and  mechanical, 
I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech.-— 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  th^law. 

Hor.  Alas !  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  I  did 
correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow 
upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me.  I  have 
good  witness  of  this:  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty, 
do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusar 
tion. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  sh^ll  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  gracious  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
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Thii  U  the  law,  and  ihii  duke  Humphrey'i  doom. 
Som.  I  huTnblp  thank  your  royal  majeBty. 
Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly, 
Pel.  Alai[  m]rlord,Icaanot  fight:  for  God'i  wke, 
pity  my  case  1  the  ipite  of  ihii  man  prevaileth  againit 
ine.    0,  Lord  have  mercTUpon  me!     lihaU  nereT  be 
able  to  light  a  blow.     0  Lord,  my  heart  I 

Olo.  Sirrab,  or  you  Tnuet  fight  or  else  be  hang'd. 

K.  Hen.  Awav  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the  day 

Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  nest  month. — 

Come,  Somenet,  we'll  see  tbee  sent  away.       [Exeml, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    The  Duke  of  Giosteb's 

Garden. 
Enter  Mabuebt  Joobdain,  Huke,  Sol 


Humt.  Come,  my  matters.-  the  ducheis,  I  tell  you, 
expects  performance  of  your  promisei. 

BoUiy.  Maiter  Hume,  we  are  therefore  proTided. 
Will  her  Isdyship  behold  aud  hear  our  exorcisms  t 

Hume.  Ay ;  what  else  1  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

BoHng.  I  have  beard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of 
an  invincible  spirit :  but  it  shall  be  convenient,  master 
Hume,  that  you  be  hy  her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy 
below ;  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave 
ui.  [£xi(  Hume.}  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  proitrate, 
and  grovel  on  the  earth : — John  Southwell,  T«ad  yon, 
and  let  ut  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duekeu  abopt. 

Dueh.  Well  said,  my  masten,  and  welcome  all.  To 
thisgeer;  the  sooner  the  better. 

BoUng.  Pali  e  nee,  good  I  ad  vi  wisardiknow  their  time*. 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  and  aileuce  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  icreech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  bowl, 
And  ipirits  walk,  and  ghoati  break  ope  thaii  grarea, 
That  time  beet  fiU  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  lit  you,  and  fear  not;  whom  we  raiae, 
We  will  malce  fast  within  a  hallow 'd  verge. 

[^Hert  they  perform  the  Ceremoniet  btloitgmff,  taid 
piake  tke  CircU :  BoLiHaiBOBE,  read;  Conjmv, 
te,  &C.  It  Ihmtden  and  lighUiu  ttrrMg;  Iktn 
tke  Spirit  ritelh. 

$ptr.  Adsum. 

M.  Jourd.  Asmath  I 
Bv  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thon  trembleit  at,  answer  that  1  shall  ask ; 
For  till  thon  speak  thou  ihalt  not  pa«  from  hence, 

&n-.  Ask  what  thou  wilt. — That  I  bad  said  and  donal 

Solbig,  Fint,of  theking:  what  shall  ofhim  become! 

^nr.  Tlie  duke  yet  live*  that  Henry  ehall  depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 


Amt.  By  water  ahall  he  die,  and  lake  his  end. 

Soling.  What  shall  hefall  the  duke  of  Somenet ! 

Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles : 
Safer  shall  ha  be  on  the  sandy  plains 
lliBn  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done,  for  more  1  hardly  can  endure. 

Baling.  Descend  to  darkncas,  and  the  burning  lake: 
Foul  fiend,  avoid  I 


SCENE  I.- 
Enter  KingUtvtti,  Qiiee 

dinal,  and  Suffolk, 


-Saint  Albani. 
Maroahft,  GLOsTBa,  Car- 
nitA  Falconer!  hollaing. 


Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day; 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  vtry  high, 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.Uen.  Butwhatapoint,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 


{Thunder  and  lightmig.     AnrtI  i 
£nfer  YoBEonrfBucKiNaBAu,  Aw%,  leiM  Oew  Guard*. 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trash. 
Beldame,  I  Chink,  we  watch 'd  yon  at  an  inch. — 
What  I  madam,  are  yon  there  t  tlie  king  and  comnum- 

weal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  thit  piece  of  puna : 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdon 'd  for  theie  good  deserts. 

DmcA.  Not  half  so  had  as  thine  to  England'a  king. 
Injurious  duke,  that  threat's!  where  is  no  cause. 

Buek.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  yon 
this  X  \SKoiiMig  her  the  Paper*. 

Away  with  them !  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close. 
And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  shall  with  ui : 
Stafford,  take  her  to  thee.—  {Ent  Daeheufrim  ofove. 
We'll  see  your  trinket*  here  are  all  forth-coming; 
All— Away  I  [ExetaU  GHorii,  vM  Souru.,BaLiNo.,^. 

Yari.  Lord  Buckingham,  methiiiks,  you  watch'd  her 
well: 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  I 
Now,  prey,  my  lord,  let'*  see  the  devil's  wriL 
What  have  we  here  t  IBeadt. 

"  The  duke  yet  live*  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 
Why,  thisisjuat 

Ji«  te,  Moicida,  Romanae  nneere  pout. 
WeU,  to  the  rest : 

"  Tell  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  f — 
By  water  shell  he  die,  and  take  his  end." — 
"What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  SomeraetT — 
Let  him  shun  castles; 
Safer  shall  be  be  on  the  sandy  plain*, 
Than  where  castle ■  mounted  stand." 
Come,  come,  my  lord* ; 
Theae  oracles  are  hardly  atlain'd, 
And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  ia  now  in  progres*  toward*  Saint  Albma ; 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady  : 
Thither  go  tbese  news,  a*  fast  as  horse  can  cany  them; 
A  sorry  oreakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

Buck.  Yourgraceihaligivemeleeve,mylordofYark, 
To  be  the  post  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

York.    At  youi   pleasure,  my  good   lord. — Who's 
within  there,  bol 

Enter  a  Semani. 
Invite  tay  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night.— Away  I     (Etemnt. 


And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest 
To  iee  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  I 
Vea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  maje»(y. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well.' 
They  know  their  master  loves  lo  be  aloft, 
^nd  bears  hii  llioughti  above  his  falcon'*  pitch. 


ighti  above  his  faicon'ii  pi 
Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mmd, 
That  mount*  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 


SOBITH  I. 


KING  HBNET  VI. 
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Car,  I  thought  as  much :  he'd  be  above  the  clouda. 

Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal;  how  think  you  by  that? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  t 

K,  Hen,  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  I 

Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  Mart : 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer. 
That  smootn'st  it  so  with  aing  and  commonweal ! 

G/o.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  so  pe- 
remptory ? 
Tantttne  animis  cofiestibut  ira  ? 
Churchmen  so  hot?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice; 
And  with  such  holiness  you  well  can  do  it. 

Suf,  No  malice,  sir;  no  more  than  well  becomes 
So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

5lo,  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  £n|^land  knows  thine  insolence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace. 

Good  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make 
Against  this  proud  protector  with  my  sword. 

Glo.  *Faith,  holy  uncle,  would  'twere  come  to  that! 

\^AMe  to  the  Cardinal. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st  [Atide. 

Glo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  matter ; 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  [Amde^ 

Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep :  an  if  thou  dar^st, 
This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.        \^Ande. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly. 
We  had  bad  more  sport — Come  with  thy  two-hand 
sword.  [Atide  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd,  the  east  side  of  ihe  grove. 

Olo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Jride. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster ! 

Gh,  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my  lord. — 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown 
For  this,  or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Ande. 

Car.  Medice  teipeum : 
Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself.  [Atide. 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs, 
lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 
Enter  onet  crmngt  "  A  Miracle  I " 

Glo,  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proelaim  ? 

One.  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king :  tell  him  what  miracle. 

One.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour  hath  receiv'd  his  sight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

K.  Hen,  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I 
Enter  the  Maiffor  of  Saint  Albans,  ana  his  Brethren; 

and  SiMPCox,  horns  between  two  persons  in  a  Chair; 

his  Wife  and  the  Multitude  following. 

Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 
To  present  your  h^hness  with  the  man. 

A.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale. 
Though  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters ;  bring  him  near  the  king : 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him.  « 


K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance. 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What!  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restor'd? 

Sinw.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 

Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

Sttf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 

Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Gh.  Hadst  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'st  have 
better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your  grace. 

JT.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been  great 
to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  by 
chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine? 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being  call'd 
A  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep. 
By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said, — ''  Sander,  come ; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 

W^e.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.  What!  art  thou  lame? 

Sinm.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so? 

Sim.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

W^e.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Gh.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp,  O I  bom  so,  master. 

Gh.  What!  and  would'st  climb  a  tree ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

Wve.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 

Gh.  'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  tluit  would'st 
venture  so. 

^tmp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desir'd  some  dam- 
sons. 
And  made  me  climb  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Gh.  A  subtle  knave ;  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve.— 
Let  me  see  thine  eyes :— wink  now ; — ^now  open  them. — 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God,  and 
Saint  Alban. 

Gh.  Say 'st  thou  me  so  ?  What  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 

Simp,  Ked,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Gh.  Why,  that's  well  said.     Wbat  colour  is  my 
gown  of? 

Simp,  Black,  forsooth ;   coal-black  as  jet 

K.Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 

Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Gh.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day  a  many. 

W^e.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Gh.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Simp.  Alas  I  master,  I  know  not. 

Gh.  What's  his  name  ?  [Pwn^mg  to  one. 

Simp.  I  know  not. 

Gh.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Gh.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp,  Sander  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Gh.  Then,  Sander,  sit  thou  there,  the  lyingest  knave 
In  Christendom.     If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind. 
Thou  might'st  as  well  have  known  all  ournames,  as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible.— 
My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  his  cunning  to  be  great, 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs? 
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SECOND  PABT  OF 


Smp.  O,  muter,  that  joa  could ! 
Glo.   Mj  muten  of  Saint  Albant,  btve  joa  not 
beadle*  in  your  town,  and  thingi  ciUcd  wfaipi ! 
JUoj/,  Yet,  mjr  lord,  if  it  pUaw  roar  grace. 
Glo.  Then  lend  for  one  praentfy, 
Mag,  Sirtah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 
lEiit  an  jfiUmdai 
Olo.  How  fetch  me  a  itool  hither  by  aod  by.    [<< 


$tooi  broiuht  out-l     Nov,  sirrah,  if  yoa  mean  to  uve 
jounelf  ftom  """" — "~  ~   ' —  ~  -i  ■      .     .        . 


whipping,  leap  me  o 


r  thii  Itool,  and 


^mp.  Alaa !  maater,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  almie 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Bt-enltr  AUrndaU,  amd  a  BeadU  wiik  a  mkip. 

aio.  Well,  nr,  we  must  have  you  find  your  lega. 

Sirrab  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same  stool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord.— Come  mi,  ttrrah  j  off  with 

your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas!  master,  what  ihall  I  da f  I  am  not  able 
to  stand. 

I4fi'r  Mc  BeaJU  AoM  U  Um  omee,  ke  Uof 
oetr  Utt  ttool,  and  rtau  auay  ;  amd  Ike  People 
foBoK  and  cry,  "  A  Miracle  t" 
K.  Hm,  O  God !  leest  thou  this,  and  bearest  so  long  f 
Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 
Gio.  Follow  the  knave  ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 
W^e.  Alas  1   sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Gio.  Letthembewhipp'd  through  every  market  town, 
Till  they  come  to  Berwick,  tmm  whence  they  came. 


\ExttaU  Mayor,  BeadU,  Wife,  ^. 
pbrey  '        ' 
Sitf.  Trae,  made  the  lai 


has  done  a  miracle  ttwlay, 
_  ...  _.      .  ._ine  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 

olo.  But  you  have  done  more  roiraeiee  than  I; 
You  made  in  ■  day,  my  lord,  whole  towni  to  fly. 


Cur.  Duke  Hump^r 


K.  Htn.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Bockingham  T 

Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent. 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife. 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout. 
Have  prectis'd  dangerously  agaiint  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers, 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
Ruaing  up  wicked  ipirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  king  Henry '■  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privv  council. 
As  more  at  la^e  your  grace  shall  understand. 

{QiviKg  a  paper. 

Car.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  lady  ia  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge; 
lis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  t  afflict  my  heart 


Sorrow  and  grief  have  vonquisb'd  all  tay  powera; 
"  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 


And,  vanquiih'd  ai 


Or  l«  the 


Heaping  eonfmion  on  their  own  heads  thereby. 

Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainlure  of  tliy  nest 
And  look  thyself  be  faultleM,  thou  wert  beat. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  mvaelf,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal, 
How  1  have  lov'd  mv  king,  and  commonweal ; 
And,  for  my  wife,  1  itnow  not  how  it  stands. 
Sorry  1  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard  ; 
Noble  ahe  ia,  but  if  she  have  foi^ol 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  luch 
Aa,  like  to  pitch,  delile  nobility, 
I  banish  her,  my  bed,  and  company. 


And  give  her,  as  a  prey  to  law,  and  shame. 
That  tiath  diihonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

K.Hen.  Well, for  this  night,  we  will  repoM  us  here: 
To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  buaineai  thorooghlv. 
And  call  these  foul  otfenden  to  their  anawen : 
And  poise  the  cause  in  jtiatice'  equal  scale*, 
WhoM  beam  stands*nre,wbafcrightfbl  cause prevtiU. 
[/ImwuA.  ExnmL 
SCENE  II.— London.  The  Duke  of  Yoai'a  Gatden. 
Enter  YooK,  SiLiiaoaT,  and  Wabwick. 

York,  Now,mygoodloTdi  of  Salisbury  and  Warwid, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave. 
In  this  close  walk,  to  salisly  myself 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  mfaUible.  to  EogUud's  crown. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  the  fit 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim  be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjecta  to  command. 

York,  Then  thus  :— 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  si.  _ . 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wale* ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  duke  of  Qarence ;  next  to  whom. 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster; 
The  fifUi  WM  Edmond  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 
The  sixth  wa>  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloater ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  befbra  his  father, 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son  ; 
Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reigo'd  as  king. 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown 'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fonrth, 
Seiied  on  the  realm;  depos'd  the  rightful  king; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came, 
And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know, 
Holmlett  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

War,  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  very  troth : 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

York.  Which  now  they  bold  by  force,  and  not  by 
right; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

S^  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  from  whose 
line 
[  claim  the  c 
Who  married 

Edmond  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 
Roger  had  isiue — Edmond,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

SaL  This  Edmond,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
And  but  for  Owen  Glendower  had  been  klMg, 
Who  kent  him  in  captivity,  till  he  disd. 
But  lo  the  rest. 

IV*.  Hia  eldeat  sister,  Anne, 

My  niollier,  being  heir  unto  ibe  crown, 
Married  RJchsrd,  earl  of  Cambridge  ;  who  was 
To  Edmond  Langley,  Edward  the  thitd'a  liflb  aon,  so 
By  her  1  claim  the  kingdom ;  alie  wna  heir 
To  Roger,  earl  of  March ;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmond  Mortimer;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence : 
So,  if  the  iaaue  of  the  elder  stfn 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  om  king. 

iVar.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain  than  this  T 
Henry  dolh  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
The  fonrth  son;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
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Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock.-— 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  Kneel  we  together ; 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first, 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both*  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 
king! 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords.   But  I  am  not  your  king. 
Till  I  be  crovn'd,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey. 
'Tis  that  they  seek ;  and  Uiey,  in  seeking  that, 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

Sal,  My  lord,  break  we  off:  we  know  your  mind  at 
full. 

War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  kinff. 

York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myseu, 
!  lUchard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Trumpets  eounded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and  Salisbury  ; 
the  Duchess  of  GhOBTEKf  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, Hume,  and  Bolinobroke,  under  guard. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Glos- 
ter's  wife. 
In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great : 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sin 
Such  as  by  God's  book  is  adjuds'd  to  death. — 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

\To  JOURD.,  ^c. 
From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows.— 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 
With  sir  John  Stanley  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Dueh.  Welcome  is  banishment ;  welcome  were  my 
death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee : 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns — 
[Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Prisoners^  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey !  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground.— 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  e^ve  me  leave  to  go ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster.    Ere 
thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd, 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  protected  like  a  child  by  peers.-^ 
God  and  kmg  Henry  govern  England's  helm. 


Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

Glo.  My  staff? — ^here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff; 
To  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  laugh. 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign. 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it 
Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne.  [Exit. 

Q,  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Maigaret 
queen ; 
And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim :  two  pulls  at  once,— 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'a  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught : — there  let  it  stand. 
Where  it  best  fi^  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Suf,  Thus  droops  this  lofhr  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays ; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  m  her  proudest  days. 

York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — ^Please  it  your  majesty. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord ;  for  purposely,  therefore. 
Left  I  the  court  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
K.  Hen.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things 
fit: 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bestead. 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  anpellant» 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 
Enter,  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours,  drink- 
ing to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk ;  and  he  enters 
bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it;  a 
drum  before  him :  at  the  other  side,  Peter,  with  a 
drum  and  a  similar  staff;  accompanied  by  Prentices 
drinkina  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you  in 
a  cup  of  sack.  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  shall  do 
well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  char- 
neco. 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all ; 
and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee;  and  be  not 
afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master : 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all:  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I 
pray  you,  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in 
this  world.— Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my 
apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my  hammer : — and 
here,  Tom,  take  aJl  the  money  that  I  have. — O  Lord, 
bless  me !  I  pray  God,  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal 
with  my  master,  he  hath  leamt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking  both,  and  fall  to 
blows.— 
Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

SaL  Peter!  what  more! 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hor.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  man's  histigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myself 
an  honest  man :  and  touching  the  duke  of  York,  I  will 
take  my  deatb>  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the 
king,  nor  the  queen.  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at 
thee  with  a  downright  blow. 
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York,  Despatch:  this  knave's  tongue  begins  todottble. 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

IJiarum.    They  fight,  and  Pctee  strikes  down  hit 

Master, 
ffor,  Hold|  Peter,  hold  I  I  confess,  I  confess  treason. 

IDies. 
York,  Take  away  his  weapon.—- Fellow,  thank  God, 
and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  O  Ood !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in 
this  presence  ?    O  Peter  I  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right. 
K,  Hen,  Go,  and  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
si^ht; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 
And  6od  in  justice  hath  reveal 'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongftilly.— 
Come,  feUow ;  follow  us  for  thy  reward.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Street 
Enter  Gloster  and  Servants^  in  mourning  Cloaks, 

Oh,  Thus,  sometimes  hath  the  briffhtest  day  a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wratliful  nipping  cold : 
So,  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet-^^ 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock! 
Serv,  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo,  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish 'd  duchess: 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame, 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  I'U  prepare 
My  tear-stain 'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 
Enter  the  Duchess  ef  Glostee,  m  a  white  sheet,  with 
verses  written  upon  her  back,  her  feet  bare,  and  a  taper 
burning  in  her  hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  Sheriff, 
and  Cjflcers, 
Serv,  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from  the 

sherm. 
Olo,  No,  stir  not  for  your  lives :  let  her  pass  by. 
Dueh.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame! 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.    Look,  how  they  gaze : 
See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  ttieir  eyes  on  thee. 
Ah,  Gloster  I  hide  thee  from  their  hatenil  looks ; 
And  in  thy  closet  pent  up  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  wine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 
Olo,  Be  uatient,  gentle  Nell :  forget  this  grief. 
Dueh,  Ah,  Gloster!  teach  me  to  forget  myself; 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papen  on  my  back. 
And  foUow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deen-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tenaer  feet ; 
And  when  I  start  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey !  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke! 
Trow'st  thou,  that  e'er  111  look  upon  the  world, 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ! 
No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day : 
To  think  upon  my  pomp,  shall  be  mv  helL 
Sometime  I'll  say  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife, 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land ; 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 


As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  foriom  duchess, 

Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  poinUng-stock, 

To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

But  be  uou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame : 

Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 

Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will ; 

For  Suffolk, — ^he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings ; 

And,  fly  Uiou  how  thou  canst,  they'll  tanele  thee. 

But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd. 

Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Olo,  Ah,  Nell!  forbear;  thou  aimest  all  awry : 
I  must  ofiend  before  I  be  attainted ; 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Would'st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ! 
Why,  vet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away. 
But  I  in  daneer  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  nelp  is  axiiet,  gentle  Nell ; 
I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  neart  to  patience : 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  auickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Herald, 

Her,  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parlia- 
ment, holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

OJo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before! 
This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

lExU  Herald, 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commisnon. 

Sher,  An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission 
stays; 
And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Olo,  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ! 

Stan.  So  am  I  £i ven  in  charge,  may 't  please  your  grace. 

Olo,  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well.    The  worid  may  laugh  again ; 
And  I  may  Kve  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  ner :  and  so,  sir  John,  farewell. 

Dueh.  What!  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  notfarewell?  \ 


Olo,  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  ana  Servants. 

Dueh,  Art  thou  gone  so!    All  comfort  go  with  thee, 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  death ; 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Stan,  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 

Dueh,  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 
And  shall  I,  then,  be  us'd  reproachfully! 

Stan,  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's  lady : 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

Dueh.  Sherifl;  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare, 
Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame  I 

Sher,  It  is  my  office  ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

Dueh,  Av,  ay,  farewell :  iby  office  is  diseharg'd. — 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ! 

Stan,  Madam,  yourpenance  done,  throw  off  this  aheet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

Dueh,  M  V  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  aheet : 
No ;  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes. 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  hew  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way :  I  long  to  see  my  prison.   [Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

A  SenneL  Enter  to  the  ParUameni,  King  Henrt, 
Queen  Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  muse,  my  lord  of  GloBter  ia  not  come : 
"Ha  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q*  Mar.  Can  you  not  isee,  or  will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  7 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission : 
But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye. 
And  {>asseth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin. 
But  great  men  trembk  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent, 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy, 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bean, 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease. 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person. 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts, 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverend  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
i  Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant^ 
I  will  subscribe  and  say,  I  wrong 'd  tlie  duke. 
My  lords  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove  my  allegations  if  you  can. 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  eflectuaL 

Strf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke ; 
And  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  deviluh  practices : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults^ 
Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent, 
As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir, 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility. 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb : 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Car,  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  t 

York.  Ana  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship. 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 


For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  the  townv  each  day  revolted. 

Buck,  Tut !  these  are  pet^  faults  to  faults  unknown, 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooUi  duke  Hum* 
phrey. 

JT.  Hen,  My  lords,  at  once:  the  care  yon  have  of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise ;  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience? 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  roval  person, 
As  is  the  suclung  lamb,  or  hamuess  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given, 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah  I  what's  more  dangerous  tiian  tlua  fond 
affiance  ? 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  fSeathers  are  but  borrow'd, 
For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him. 
For  he's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudfol  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K,  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.  What's  the  news 
from  France? 

Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you :  all  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset;  but  God's  will 
be  done. 

York,  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  hod  hope  of  France, 

\_jidde. 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud. 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away ; 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Enter  Gioster. 

Ola.  AU  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  I 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stay'd  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  eome  too  soon. 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art. 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Gh.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see  me  bhish, 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest : 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud. 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  ot 
France, 
And,  being  nrotector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay ; 
By  means  wnereof  his  highness  hath  lost  Pranoe. 

Qlo.    Is  it  but  thought  so?     What  ore  they  that 
think  it? 
I  never,  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  Fiance. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, 
Ay,  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  England. 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day. 
No :  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  nroper  store, 
Because  1  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 
Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  ask'd  foe  restitution. 

• og2  
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Car,  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much, 

Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Olo,  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault : 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

Suf,  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easily,  quickly  an- 
swer'd ; 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  farther  time  of  trial. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special  hope. 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect : 
My  consdience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Olo.  Ah,  gracious  lora !  these  days  are  dangerous : 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  b  predommant. 
And  equity  ezil'd  your  highness'  land. 
I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  traeedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  nis  heart's  malice, 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reacnes  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 
By  false  accuse  doSi  level  at  my  life.-^ 
And  you,  my  soverei^  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. — 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together : 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles. 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected,— 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  e^race. 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady,  here, 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd. 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  t 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 
Olo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant :  I  lose,  indeed. 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false ; 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day.— 
Lord  Cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 


Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 
Glo.  Ah  I  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch. 
Before  his  len  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnarline  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false !  ah,  that  it  were  I 
For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendant*  with  Gloster. 
iST.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here.  [Biting. 

Q.  Mar.  What!  will  your  highness  leave  the  parlia- 
ment? 
K.  Hen.  Kj^  Margaret,  my  heart  is  drown 'd  with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery. 
For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?— 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 
And  ye^  eood  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come. 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 
What  lowenng  star  now  envies  thy  estate. 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  did'st  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence : 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darung's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case. 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good. 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and  'twixt  each  groan, 
Say—"  Who's  a  traitor?   Gloster  he  is  none."     [Exit. 
Q.  Mar.  Fair  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the  son's 
hot  beams. 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  nUl  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  cbecker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good) 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy, 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
'Tis  meet  he  be  condemn 'd  by  course  of  law. 
tS^iff.  But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life : 
As  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 
York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 
St^.  Ah  f  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I.  | 

York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  most  reason  for  his  death. 

But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  lord  Suffolk, 
Say,  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, 
Wer't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hunn^  kite, 
As  place  duke  Humphrejjr  for  the  xmg's  protector  t 
Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of  death. 
Suf.  Madam,  tis  true :  and  wer't  not  madness,  then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who,  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer. 
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Hia  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  ? 
No ;  let  bim  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
Before  his  chaps  be  stain *a  with  crimson  blood, 
As  Humphrey  s  prov'd  by  reasons  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stana  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty. 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how. 
So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit 

Q,  Mar,  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  resolutely  spoke. 

Suf,  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done, 
For  uiings  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant ; 
But,  that  mv  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue,— 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest 

Car,  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  order  for  a  priest 
Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed, 
And  111  provide  his  executioner ; 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  lieee. 

Strf,  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  I. 

York,  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  meuenger, 

Me$9,  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car,  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop. 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York,  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither. 
Tis  meet  diat  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  m  France. 

Sam,  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 
Had  been  the  reeent  there  instead  of  me, 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

York,  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  haat  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost 
Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin : 
Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 

Q,  Mar,  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging 
fire. 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. — 
No  more,  good  York ;— sweet  Somerset,  be  still  :— 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  resent  there. 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 

York,  What,  worse  than  nought?  nay,  then  a  shame 
take  all. 

Sam,  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame. 

Car,  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 
The  uncivu  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms. 
And  temper  day  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  vou  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  asainst  the  Irishmen  ? 

York,  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

St^.  Why  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York,  I  am  content     Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affiiirs. 
Sv^,  A  change,  lord  York^  that  I  will  see  perform 'd. 


But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 

Car,  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him. 
That  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more : 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event 

York,  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days, 
At  Bristol  1  expect  my  sol4iers. 
For  there  I'll  snip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Stf.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York. 

York,  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
I  Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  on 

thouffh^ 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well ;  'tis  politicly  done. 
To  send  me  packing  witn  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake. 
Who,  cherish 'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 
I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur'd. 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  march  a  miehty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell ; 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  sedue'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes ; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine : 
And,  in  the  end  beinff  rescu'd,  I  nave  seen 
Him  caper  upright,  like  a  wild  Morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 
Full  of&n,  like  a  sna^-hair'd  crafty  kerne. 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy. 
And  undiscover'd  come  to  me  agam. 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind. 
How  they  affect  die  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 
I  know,  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 
Say,  that  he  thrive,  as  'tis  great  like  he  will. 
Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd ; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  then  next  for  me.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— Bury.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 
Enter  certain  Murderers,  running  over  the  Stage, 

1  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk  ^  lef  him  know, 
We  have  despatch'd  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

2  Mur,  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we  done  ? 
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Didst  ever  hear  a  man  ao  penitent  ? 
1  Mur»  Here  comes  my  lord. 

EnUr  Suffolk. 
Swf,        Now,  sirs,  have  you  deapatcb'd  this  thing  ? 
1  Mur.,  Ay,  my  good  lord,  be*8  dead. 
S^,  Why,  that's  well  said.  Go,  get  you  to  my  house ; 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  aeed. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand. 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well. 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 
1  AfttT.  'Tis,  my  good  lord* 

S^f,  Away !  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Murderen. 

Sound  TrumpeiM.  Enter  Kmg  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
OARBT,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lord*,  and 
others, 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  onr  presence  atzaiglit : 
Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 
Suf,  I'll  call  him  presently,  Esy  noble  lord.     [Emt. 
K.  Hen,  Lords,  take  your  places ;  and,  I  pray  you  all, 
Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glos ter, 
Than  from  true  evidence,  cf  good  esteem. 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar,  God  foroid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  noble  man  I 
Pray  God  he  may  acquit  htm  of  suspicion  I 
A.  Hen,  I  thank  tnee,  Meg ;  these  words  content 
jne  much.— 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 
How  now  i  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblest  tfaou  ? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what's  the  matter,  Suffolk? 
Stgf,  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead. 
Q,  Mar,  Marry,  God  forefend ! 
Car,  God's  secret  judgment !— I  did  dream  to-nigbt, 
The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  sp^ak  a  word. 

\The  King  nooom, 
Q.  Mar,  How  fknB  my  lord  ?— lielp,  lords !  the 

king  is  dead. 
Som,  Rear  up  his  body :  wring  him  by  the  nose. 
Q,  Mar,  Run,  go;  help,  help  !---0,  Henry,  ope  dune 

eyes! 
Suf,  He  doth  revive  again,— Bladam,  be  patient 
K,  Hen,  O  heavenly  God ! 
Q,  Mar,  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Suf,  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  gracious  Henry,  com- 
fort I 
K.  Hen,  What !  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me  ? 
Came  he  rigbt  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note. 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers, 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
Can  cnase  away  the  first^^nceived  sound? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say : 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thine  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding.*^ 
Yet  do  not  go  away  :«-come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gaser  with  thy  sight ; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy. 
In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  yon  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death : 
And  for  myself,  foe  as  he  was  to  me. 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offendinff  groans, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 


Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  worid  may  deem  of  me  f 
For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  boUow  friends ; 
It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ab  me,  unhappy. 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown 'd  with  infamy ! 
K.  Hen,  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man ! 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than  be  is. 
What !  dost  thou  turn  awav,  and  hide  tfay  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper;  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 
Why,  then  dame  Maxgaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 
Erect  his  statue,  then,  and  worship  it. 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  an&ward  wind  n-om  England's  bai^ 
Drove  back  asain  unto  mv  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore. 
What  did  I  then,  but  eurs'd  th'  ungentle  gvsts, 
And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  oaves ; 
And  bade  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore. 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock. 
Yet  ^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown 'd  on  shore. 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thjr  unkindness : 
The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  smking  sanda, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  aides, 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  eliffii, 
When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatehee  in  the  storm ; 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  her  an  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  cosUy  jewel  from  mv  neck,-— 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,'*- 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land.    The  sea  receiv'd  it, 
And  so  I  wish'd  thy  bo^  might  my  heart : 
And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view. 
And  bade  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart, 
And  call'd  them  Llind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy) 
To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  d^d. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy? 
Am  I  not  witch 'd  like  her,  or  thou  not  false  uke  him  ? 
Ah  me  I  I  can  no  more.    Die,  Margaret, 
For  Henrv  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 
Noise  within,    MtUer  Warwick  and  Salisburt.     7%e 
Commons  press  to  the  door. 

War,  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 
That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd 
Bv  Si^olk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  they  stin^  in  nis  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  sjHeenful  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K,  Hen,  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  too  true ; 
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But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  hia  ch^mher,  view  his  breathless  corpsei 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War,  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goe»  into  an  mner  JSooM,  a$id 
Salisburt  retire$, 

K,  Hen.  O  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 
thoughts ! 
My  thoughts  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 
Some  viment  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life. 
If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee.^ 
Fain  would  I  eo  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  uousand  kisses,  and  to  rain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling ; 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies, 
And  to  survey  hu  dead  and  earthy  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  mv  sorrow  greater? 
The  Doors  of  an  tmier  Chamber  are  tnrown  open,  and 

Gloster  it  dueovered  dead  m  hit  Bed;  Warwick 

and  othert  ttandmg  by  it. 

War,  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign;  view  this 
body. 

JT.  Hen,  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made ; 
For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
And,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  ttiat  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suf,  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue ! 
What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

War,  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holda  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidanee  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Starine  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch 'd  with  struggling ; 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd. 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  suraued; 
Look  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportion *d  beard  made  rough  and  rugged. 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

S^,  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to 
death? 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection. 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War,  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Humphrey's 
foes. 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 
'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend, 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

Q,  Mar,  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

War,  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 


But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  uiibloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Q,  Mar,  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suflblk  ?  where's  your 
knife! 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite!  whave  are  his  talons t 

Suf,  I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart, 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge.— • 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

lExeunt  Cardinal^  Son.,  and  othert. 

War,  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Sufiblk  dare 
him? 

Q.  Mar,  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Suffolk  dares  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War,  Madam,  be  still,  with  reverence  may  I  say ; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  roval  dignity. 

Stitf,  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour, 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  sUp ;  whose  fruit  thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War,  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  teti  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mUd, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say,  it  was  thy  mother  tnat  thou  meant'st; 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
^d,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men. 

Suf,  Thou  shalt  be  waking  wbue  I  shed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War,  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence. 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee. 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

{^ExemU  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

K,  Hen,  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart 
untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
^d  he  but  naked,  though  loek'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  mjustice  is  conupted. 

lAnoim 

Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 
Be-enier  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their  Wet^pant 

drawn, 

K,  Hen,  Why,  how  now,  lords  I  your  wnthfU  wea- 
pons drawn 
Here  in  our  presence !  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 
Why,  what  tumidtuous  clamour  have  we  here? 

Suf,  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noite  of  a  Crowd  vnihm.    M-enUr  Salisbury. 

SaL  Sirs,  stand  apart;  [^Speakinf  to  thote  wiMtB.] 
the  king  shall  know  your  mind. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  lord  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
They  will  by  violence  tear  htm  from  your  palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died ; 
They  say,  in  him  Uiey  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, 
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Free  froni  a  itubbom  oppocite  intent. 

As  beinr  thought  to  contradict  your  liking;, 

Mikei  Uiem  tfaui  forward  in  hi*  banishment 

They  lay,  in  care  of  your  moat  royal  penon. 

That,  if  your  highneu  ihould  intend  to  ileep, 

And  charge,  that  no  man  should  diiturb  youriMt, 

In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

Were  there  a  serpent  wen,  with  forked  tongne, 

"Dial  tlily  glided  towards  your  majeaft. 

It  were  hot  neceoary  you  were  wak'o ; 

Lest,  beine  auffer'd  m  that  harmful  slumber. 

The  mortu  vonn  might  make  the  deep  etenial: 

And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid. 

That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  no, 

Prom  such  fell  serpents  as  false  aufiblk  is ; 

With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting. 

Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  timet  hii  worth. 

They  say,  la  ahatnefillly  bereft  of  life. 

Commont.  {Withiii.']  An  answer  from  the  king,  my 
lord  of  Salisbury  I 

Stif.  T!a  like  the  commons,  rude  nnpolish'd  hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign  ; 
But  vou,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is,  that  be  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commoiu.  [Within.']  An  answer  from  the  king,  or 
we  will  aU  break  in  I 

K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
I  tbank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care, 
And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  ei  they  do  entreat; 
For  rare,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Simblk's  means: 
And  therefore,  by  his  majeaty  I  swear. 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  1  am 
"     '   "      -  ■       -'     ■  |fe(;tion  in 

he  pain  i. 

[Exil  Salisbobt. 

Q.  Mar.  O  Henry  1  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk. 

E.Htn.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Sufiblk. 
No  more,  I  aay :  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word. 
But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
If  after  three  daya'  space  thou  here  be'st  found 
On  any  ground  that  1  am  ruler  of. 
He  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life.— 
Come,  Warwick,  come ;  good  Warwick,  go  with  ma, 
1  have  great  matters  lo  impart  to  thee. 

[ExetaU  K.  Hinrt,  WaawicK,  Lordt,  ^. 

Q.  Mar.  Miacbance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with  you  I 
Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction. 
Be  playfellowi  to  keep  you  company. 
There's  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third, 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps! 

Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 
And  let  ihy  Suffolk  lake  hia  heavy  leave. 

Q.   Mar.    Fie,   coward   woman,    and    aoft-hearted 

Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curte  thine  enemy  1 
Stif.  A  plague  upon  them  I  wherefore  should  I  curse 
them  I 
Would  curies  kill,  a*  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-»e arching  terms, 
A'  cunt,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Delivor'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  tigni  of  deadly  hate. 


As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  c«ve. 
My  tongne  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  worda ; 
Mine  e^es  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract; 
Ay,  every  joini  sboold  teem  to  curse  and  ban  : 
^d  even  now  my  hurden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curae  them.     Poison  be  their  drink  t 
Gall,  wotae  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taite ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  I 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilitki ! 
Their  softett  touch,  at  sharp  as  lisards'  stings  I 
Their  music,  frightfid  as  the  serpent's  hiss, 
And  bodinr  si;reeeh-owU  make  the  concert  full  I 
All  the  foiU  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell— 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  swset  Suffolk :   thou   torment'st 
thyself; 
And  these  dread  nines,  like  the  lun  'gainst  glass. 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  Ihytelf. 

Si^.  You  bade  me  bui.and  will  vou  hid  melearet 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banith'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  gmw. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

Q.  Mar.  0 1  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease.     Give  me 
thy  hand, 
lllat  I  may  dew  it  with  mj  moumfld  tears ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  thii  place. 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 
0 1  could  this  kin  be  printed  in  thy  hand. 
That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal. 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sight  are  breath'd  for  thee. 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
'Tit  but  sutmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standmg  by, 
Ai  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 
I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  atsur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself; 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
Go ;  apeak  not  to  me :  even  now  he  gone. — 
O I  go  not  yet. — Even  thus  two  friendt  eondemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves. 
Leather  a  hundred  time*  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee. 

Svf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  ^mes  thrice  by  tbee. 
Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence  : 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enot^h. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company ; 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world, 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more. — Live  thou  to  Joy  thy  life; 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  Uv'st 
£Hter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fasti  what  news,  I 
pr'ythee  I  | 


iz.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty, 
Medina!  Beaufort  it  at  point  of  de 


That  cacdinal  Beaufort  it  at  point 

For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 

That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air. 

Blaspheming  Go^  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

Sometime  he  talks  aa  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

Were  by  his  side;  sometime  he  caUs  the  kmg. 

And  whispen  to  hit  pillow,  as  to  him. 

The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 

And  I  am  sent  la  tell  his  maiesty. 

That  even  now  he  cries  aloua  for  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavj  roettage  to  the  king. 
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Ah  me !  what  is  this  worid  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hoar's  poor  loss, 
Omittine  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears  ? 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,   mine  for  my  sor- 
rows. 
N0W4  get  thee  hence:    the  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming: 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips ; 
Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth : 
So  should 'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul, 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death. 
O !  let  me  stay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Q.  Mar.  Away!   though  parting  be  a  fretfiil  cor- 
rosive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk :  let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wheresoe'r  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
111  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out 

Suf,  I  go. 

Q,  Afar,        And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suf,  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'st  casket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we : 
This  wa^  fall  I  to  death. 

Q,  Mar,  This  way  for  me. 

[ExewUf  »everaUy, 


SCENE  III.— London.    Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed- 
chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  others. 
The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants  with  him, 

K,  Hen,  How  fares  my  lord  t  speak,  Beaufort,  to 
thy  king. 

Car,  K  thou  be'st  death,  111  give  thee  England's 
treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

JT.  Hen,  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I 

War,  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereisn  speaks  to  thee. 

Car,  Brinff  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  m  his  bed?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?— 
O !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess.*— 
Alive  agidn  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is : 
111  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him.-^ 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinaed  them.— 
Comb  down  his  hair :  look !  look !  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. — 
Grive  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K,  Hen,  O,  ^ou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O !  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

War,  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 

Sal,  Disturb  him  not;  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

K,Hen,  Peace  to  his  soul,  if 't  God's  good  pleasure  be. 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think 'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — [Car,  dies. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign. — O  God,  forgive  him  1 

War,  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

K,  Hen,  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  alL-~ 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close. 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeuni. 
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SCENE  I.— Kent    The  Sea-shore  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  Sea,  Then  enter  from  a  Boat,  a  Cap- 
tain, a  Master,  a  Master* s-Mate,  Walter  Wuit- 
MORE,  and  others;  with  them  Suffolk,  disguised; 
and  other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

Cap,  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseAil  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagginj^  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 
For  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour 'd  shore.— 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee  ;— 
And,  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ;— 
The  other,  [Pointing  to  Suffolk,]  Walter  Whitmore, 
is  thy  share. 

1  Gent,  What  is  my  ransom,  master?  let  me  know. 

Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your 
head. 

Mate,  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes  yours. 


Cap,  What!  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 
crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ?— 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ! — ^for  die  you  shall : 
Can  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight. 
Be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ? 

1  Gent,  ill  give  it,  sir ;  and  therefore  spare  my  life. 

2  Gent,  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it  straight 
Whit,  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prise  aboard. 

And,  therefore,  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die ;  [To  Suf. 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  wHl. 

Cop.  Be  not  so  rash :  take  ransom ;  let  him  live. 

^t^.  Look  on  my  George :  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Whit,  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter  Whitmore. 
How  now !  why  start'st  thou?  what,  doth  death  affright? 

Sttf,  Thy  name  affirights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  caculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  water  1  should  die : 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody  minded ; 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit,  Gaultier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care  not ; 
Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  wiUi  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot : 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
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Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd. 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

[_Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

Suf,  Stay,  Whitraore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince, 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

Whii.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rap ! 

Suf,  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke : 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap,  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 

Suf,  Obscure  and  lowly  swaia,  king  Henry *8  blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  etimip  ? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
When  I  have  feasted  with  oueen  Margaret? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood. 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth. 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotoust tongue. 

JVhit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  foul-tongu*d 
slave  ? 

Cotp.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

Suf.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou. 

Cap,  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boat's  side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf,  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap,  Yes,  Poole. 

Suf.  Poole  7 

Cap,  Poole,  Sir  Poole,  lord  ? 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now,  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth. 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground ; 
And  tnou,  that  smil'st  at  good  duke  Humphrey's  death, 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain. 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France : 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  anns : 
And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from  the  crowo, 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltiess  king, 
And  lofty,  proud,  encroaching  tyranny,— 
Bums  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ — InvUU  wHbtbui.     . 
The  commons,  here  in  Kent,  are  up  in  arms ; 
And  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary. 
Are  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 
And  ^11  by  thee.— Away ! — Conveynim  hence. 

Stf.  O,  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  this  villain,  here, 


Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 

Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate. 

Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hivos. 

Tt  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 

By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  th3r8elf. 

Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me : 

I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

Cap.  Walter!— 

wUt,  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 

Suf,  Pene  ffeUdut  timor  oeeupat  aHu» : — it  is  thae  I 
fear. 

Whit,  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I  leare 
thee. 
What !  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop? 

1  Oent,  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him ;  speak  him  fair. 

Suf,  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any. 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : 
More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap,  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

Stf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can. 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot.— 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  besonians : 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar;  savage  islanders 
Pompey  the  great,  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[Exit  Suf.,  with  Whit.,  and  otken. 

Cap,  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set^ 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : 
Therefore,  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  first  Gentleman. 
Re-^nter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  Body. 

Whit,  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie. 
Until  the  queen,  his  mistress,  bury  it.  [EnL 

1  Gent,  O,  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle  I 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  II.— Blackheath. 
Enier  George  Bevis  and  John  Hox.lanx>. 

Geo,  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a 
lath:  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  'They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then. 

Geo,  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade,  the  clotiiier,  means  to 
dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new 
nap  upon  it. 

Jom.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well,  I 
say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since  gentle> 
men  came  up. 

Geo,  O  miserable  age  I  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in 
handicrafts-men. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Geo,  Nay  more;  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

John.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  said, — ^labour  in  thy  voca- 
tion :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, — let  the  magistrates 
be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore  should  we  be  magis- 
trates. 

Geo,  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  there's  no  better  sign  of 
a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 
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John.  I  tee  them  I  I  see  them !  Iliere'B  Best's  son, 
the  tanner  of  Wingham. 

Geo,  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies  to 
make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick,  the  butcher. 

Oeo,  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  ini- 
quity's throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

John.  And  Smith,  the  weaver. 

Geo.  ArgOf  tlieir  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come ;  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drtiim.    Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher^  Smith  ihe 
Weaver t  and  othere  m  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father, — 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings, 

lAtide. 

Cade.  •^For  oar  enemies  shall  fall  before  os,  in- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes, 
—Command  silence.  [Noise, 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,— 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer. 

IJeide. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,— 

Diek.  I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a  midwife.  [Aside. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Diek.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  sold 
many  laces.  [Aside, 

Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her 
furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.    [Aside. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable,  and 
there  was  he  bom  under  a  hedge ;  for  his  father  had 
never  a  house,  but  the  cage.  [Aside. 

Cade%  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  'A  must  needs,  for  beggary  b  valiant  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  <{ue8tion  of  that,  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat  is 
of  proof. . 

Dick,  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire, 
being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep.    [Aside. 

Cade,  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  shall  be  m  England  seven 
half-pennv  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  three-hooped 
pot  snail  have  ten  hoops ;  ana  I  will  make  it  felony,  to 
drink  small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common, 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And, 
when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will  be)^- 

AU.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people :— there  shall  be  no 
money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I 
will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may 
agree  liKe  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

Cmde.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lament- 
able thing,  &at  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should 
be  made  parchment?  ^at  parchment,  being  scribbled 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings ; 
but  I  say,  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How 
now !  who's  there  ? 

Enter  some,  hrwging  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 
Cade.  O  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 
Cade,  Here's  a  villain ! 


Smith.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  in't . 

Cade.  Nay  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Diek.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court- 
hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man,  of 
mine  honour;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  not 
die.— Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee :  what 
is  thy  name  ? 

clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters. — 
Twill  go  hara  with  yon. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone.— Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 
name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest 
plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

AIL  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him !  he's  a 
villain,  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with  his 
pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk. 
Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  flv,  fly !  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his 
brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  kmg's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  111  fell  thee  down. 
He  shall  be  encountered  widi  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
self :  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade,  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 

Eresently.   [JTfieeJt.]  —  Rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer. 
Rises."]  Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humph  ret  Stafford,  and  William  his 
Brother^  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

Sttrf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 
Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down : 
Home  to  yonxx  cottages,  forsake  this  groom. 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

W.  Staff.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to  blood, 
If  you  go  forward :  tnercfore  yield,  or  die. 

Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not : 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign ; 
For  I  am  rightAil  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Surf,  Villain  \  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thoii  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thu  : — Edmund  Mortimer,  eari  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter,  did  he  not? 

Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade,  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staf.  That's  false. 

Cade,  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  'tis  true. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away  ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I :  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick,  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore,  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,* 
and  the  bricks  are, alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it :  there- 
fore, deny  it  not. 

Stirf,  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words. 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what? 

AIL  Ay,  many,  will  we ;  therefore,  get  ye  gone. 

W,  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 
you  this. 
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C<ide.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself.  {^AMeJ] — 
Go  to,  sirrah :  tell  the  king  from  me,  that  for  his 
father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went 
to  span-counter  for  French  crowns,  I  am  content  he 
shall  reign ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord  Say's 
head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade,  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  England 
maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puis- 
sance holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you  that  that 
lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch ;  and  more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French, 
and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O,  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  I 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  the  Frenchmen  are 
our  enemies :  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  this ;  can  he  that 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  coun- 
sellor, or  no  ? 

jilL  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

W.  Staf,  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Staf,  Herald,  away ;  and,  throughout  every  town, 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight. 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors.— 
All  you,  that  be  the  kine's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffords  and  Forces, 

Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me.— > 
Now  show  yourselves  men ;  'tis  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon. 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

Citde.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  most 
out  of  order.    Come :  march  I  forward  I         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.*— Another  Part  of  Blackheath. 

Alarums.     The  two  Parties  efUer^  andjight,  and  both 
the  Staffords  are  skun. 

Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in 
thine  own  slaughter-house :  therefore,  thus  will  I  re- 
ward thee, — ^The  Lent  shall  be  as  Ions  again  as  it  is ; 
and  thou  shalt  have  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred 
years,  lacking  one. 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade,  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less. 
This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear ;  [Putting 
on  Stafford's  armour.!  and  the  bodies  shall  be  drag- 
ged at  my  horse'  heels,  till  I  do  come  to  London, 
where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 
the  jails,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come ;  let's 
march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  Supplication  ;  the  Duke  of 
BucKiMOHAM,  and  Lord  Sat  wtth  him :  at  a  distemcCf 
Queen  Maroaret,  mourning  over  Suffolk's  Head, 

Q,  Mar,  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the 
mind,  [Aside, 

And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 
Think,  therefore,  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 


But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels' 
supplication  ? 

A.  Hen.  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat ; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword  !     And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  stay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains  I  hath  this  lovely 
&ce  [Aside. 

Rul'd  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have 
thy  head. 

Say,  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have  his. 

K.  Hen.  How,  now,  madam ! 
Lamenting  still,  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourn 'd  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love ;  I  should  not  mourn,  but  die 
for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K,  Hen,  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  eom'st  thou 
in  such  haste  ? 

Meu,  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark :  fly,  my  lord ! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house. 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly. 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless : 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  siven  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed. 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K.  Hen.  O  graceless  men !   they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Buck,  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Renilworth, 
Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

Q,  Mar,  Ah  I  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive, 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 

K,  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth. 

Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger. 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  anoiher  Meuenger. 

2  Mess,  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge :  the 
citizens 
Fly  and  forsake  their  houses. 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey. 
Join  with  the  traitor;  and  they  iomtfy  swear. 
To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court 

Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord :  away,  take  horse. 

K,  Hen,  Come,  Margaret :  God,  our  hope,  will  suc- 
cour us. 

Q,  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceas'd. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord :  [To  Lord  Sat.]  trust 
not  the  Kentbh  rebels. 

Buck,  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betray 'd. 

Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence. 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  Tower. 

Ent^r  Lord  Scales,  and  others^  walking  on  the  WaSs, 
Then  enter  certain  CUixens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now !  is  Jack  Cade  slain? 
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1  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for  they 
have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  withstand 
them.  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales,  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command, 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  mvself : 
The  rebels  have  assay 'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
And  so  farewell :  rebellion  never  thrives.       [Exewd, 

SCENE  VL— The  Same.    Cannon  Street 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers,    He  strikes  his 
Staff  on  London-stone, 

Cade,  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And  here, 
sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  command, 
that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit  nm  nothing 
but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now, 
henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than  lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold,  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade,  Knock  him  down  there.  [_They  kill  him. 

Smith,  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he*ll  never  call  you 
Jack  Cade  more :  I  think,  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together 
in  Smithfield. 

Cade,  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them.  But, 
first,  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire ;  and,  if  you 
can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let's  away. 

lExetmt, 

SCENE  YII.— The  Same.    Smithfield. 

Alarum,  Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his  Company  ; 
on  the  other,  the  Citizens,  and  the  King*s  Forces, 
headed  by  Matthew  Gouoh.  They  fight;  the  Citi- 
zens are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gough  is  slain. 

Cade,  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the 
Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court :  down  with  them  all. 

Dick,  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade,  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

Dick,  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out 
of  your  mouth. 

John,  MasSy  'twill  be  sore  law,  then ;  for  he  was 
thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not  whole 
yet.  [Aside, 

Smith,  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  his 
breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside, 

Cade,  I  have  thought  upon  it ;  it  shall  be  so.  Away  1 
bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be 
the  parliament  of  England. 

John,  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside, 

Cade,  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here's  the  lord  Say, 
which  sold  the  towns  in  France ;  he  tliat  made  us  pay 
one  and  twenty  fifteens,  and  one  shilling  to  the  pounc^ 
the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Sat. 

Cade,  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times.— 
Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  f 
now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal. 
What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up 
of  Normandy  unto  monsieur  Basimecu,  the  daiiphm  of 
France?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presents, 
even  the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the 


besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as 
thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school :  and 
whereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  books 
but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing 
to  be  used ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  aud 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually 
talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  wor^ 
as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast 
appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before 
them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer: 
moreover,  thou  hast  put  tliem  in  prison ;  and  because 
they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them ;  when, 
indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy 
to  live.    Thou  dost  ride  in  a  n>ot>cloth,  dost  thou  not  ? 

Say,  What  of  that? 

Cade,  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their 
hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself,  for 
example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say,  You  men  of  Rent, — 

Dick,  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

Say,  Nothing  but  this :  'tis  bonna  terra,  mala  gens. 

Cade,  Away  with  him !  away  with  him !  he  speaks 
Latin. 

Say,  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you 
will. 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  worthy. 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 
Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could  never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent,  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestow 'd  on  leamed  clerks, 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king : 
And,  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parley'd  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof. — 

Cade,  Tut!  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in  the 
field? 

Say,  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I 
struck 
Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  strack  them  dead. 

Geo,  O  monstrous  coward  I  what,  to  come  behind 
folks? 

Say,  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your 
good. 

Cade,  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will  make 
'em  red  again. 

Say,  Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men's  causes. 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  ana  diseases.  , 

Cade,  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then,  and  the 
help  of  hatchet 

Dick,  Why  dost  ihou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say,  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Cade,  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say.  III  be 
even  with  you.  I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier 
on  a  pole,  or  no.    Take  him  away,  and  behead  him. 

Say,  Tell  me,  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 
Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour;  speak  ? 
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Are  my  chesta  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold? 

Ii  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

Whom  nave  I  injur 'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  f 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  hlood-shedding, 

This  hreast  from  harhouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

O,  let  me  live  ! 

Cade,  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words ;  but 
111  bridle  it :  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so 
well  for  his  life. — Away  with  him  I  he  has  a  familiar 
under  his  tongue :  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name.  Go, 
take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head  presently ; 
and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  houite,  sir  James 
Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both 
upon  two  poles  hither. 

AU.  It  shall  be  done. 

Say.  Ah,  countrymen  I   if  when  you  make  your 
prayers,  • 

God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  mv  life. 

Cade,  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

^Exeunt  tome  vnth  Lord  Sat. 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute :  there  shall 
not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her 
maidenhead,  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall  hold  of  me 
in  eapite;  and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their 
wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick,  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and 
take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade,  Marry,  presently, 

Aa.  O  brave! 
Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  Heads  of  Lord  Sat  and  hit 

Sonriihlaw, 

Cade,  But  is  not  this  braver? — Let  them  kiss  one 
another,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive. 
[Jowl  them  together,']  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they 
consult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in 
France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until 
night ;  for  with  these  home  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and  at  every  comer 
have  them  kiss.— Away  I  {EateunL 

SCENE  VIII.— Southwark. 
Alarum,    Enter  Cade,  and  all  hit  Rahhlement, 

Cade.  Up  Fish-street  1  down  Saint  Magnus'  comer ! 
kill  and  knock  down !  throw  them  into  Thamee  I — [A 
Parley  tounded,  then  a  Retreat,"]  What  noise  is  this  I 
hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley, 
when  I  command  them  kill  ? 
Enter  Buckinoham,  and  Old  Clifford,  wUh  Forest, 

Buck,  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will  disturb 
thee. 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Cl\f,  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  repent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you, 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths  f 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say— God  save  his  majesty  I 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth, 'that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All,  God  save  the  king !     God  save  the  king  I 

Cade,  What !  Buckingham,  and  Gifford,  are  ye  so 
brave?— And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe  him  ? 
will  you  needs  be  banged  with  your  pardons  about 
your  necks?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through 


London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your 
ancient  freedom ;  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and  das- 
tards, and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility. 
Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your 
houses  over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters before  your  faces.  For  me, — I  will  make  shift  for 
one ;  and  so— God's  curse  'light  upon  you  all ! 

AU.  We'll  follow  Cade:  we'll  follow  Cade. 

CUf,  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim,  you'll  so  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer*t  not  a  shame,  thaft  whilst  vou  live  at  jar. 
The  fearfbl  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying — ViUageoit !  unto  all  they  meet 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bora  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France !  and  get  what  you  have  lost : 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly  : 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AU,  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  we'U  follow  the  king, 
and  Clifford. 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro, 
as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fifth  hales 
them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave 
me  desolate.  I  see  them  lav  their  heads  together,  to 
surprise  me :  my  sword,  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying.— In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  die  very  midst  of  you;  and  heavens  and 
honour  be  witness,  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me, 
but  only  my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons, 
makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels-  [EzU, 

Buck,  What!  is  he  fled?  go  some,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king. 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward.— 

[Exeunt  some  of  them* 
Follow  me,  soldiers :  we'U  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  yon  all  unto  the  king.  [ExcmU, 

SCENE  IX.— Kenilworth  Castle. 

Sound  Trumpets,  Enter  King  Kevry,  Q»e«n  Margaret, 
and  Somerset,  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle, 

K,  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy 'd  an  earthly  throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject 

Enter  Buckinoham  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majesty ! 

K,  Hen,   Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor.  Cade, 
surpris'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  ? 
Enter,  below,  a  number  of  Cade*b  Followers,  with  Halters 

dboui  their  Necks. 

Clif,  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  hu  powers  do  yield, 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

A.  Hen,  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  !— 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem 'd  your  lives, 
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And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and  country : 

Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 

And  Henry,  though  he  he  infortunate, 

Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 

And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 

I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

JU»  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 
Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant,  and  united  power 
Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Irish  kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  still  proclairaeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K,  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twizt  Cade  and  York 
distressed, 
Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 
But  now  IB  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed, 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.— 
1  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  then  go  and  meet  him. 
And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms  ? 
Tell  him.  111  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower;— 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 

Som,  My  lord, 
I'll  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 
Or  unto  death  to  do  my  country  good. 

K,  Hen,  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms. 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

Buck.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal. 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K,  Hen,  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to  govern  better ; 
For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.— Kent.    Iden's  Garden. 
Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition !  fie  on  myself;  that  have  a 
sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  I  These  five  days 
have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods,  and  durst  not  peep  out, 
for  all  the  country  is  laid  for  me ;  but  now  am  I  so 
hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a 
thousand  years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  o'er 
a  brick- wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I 
can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  which  is 
not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather. 
And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me 
good :  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan 
had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  time, 
when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath 
served  me  instead  of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in;  and  now 
the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 
Enter  Idbn,  unth  Servants. 

lien.  Lord !  who  would  live  turmoil ed  in  the  court. 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  me,  and's  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  wanmg. 
Or  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy : 
Sumceth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  mm  my  gate. 

Cade,  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me 


for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave. 
A  villain !  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand 
crowns  of  the  king  by  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but 
I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostnch,  and  swallow  my 
sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part 

Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
I  know  thee  not ;  why  then  should  I  betray  thee  X 
Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden. 
And  like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds. 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me,  the  owner. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever 
was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well : 
I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet,  come  thou  and 
thy  fine  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as 
a  door  nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  stands, 
That  Alexander  Iden,  squire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 
Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine  ; 
See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  leaser ; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon  : 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air. 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  champion 
that  ever  I  heard. — Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or  cut 
not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere 
thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees, 
thou  mayest  be  turned  to  hobnails.  [They  fight.  Cade 
faUs.']  O  !  I  am  slain.  Famine,  and  no  other,  hath 
slain  me :  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me, 
and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I'd 
defy  them  all.  Wither,  garden  ;  and  be  henceforth  a 
burying-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  be- 
cause the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 
traitor? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  he  wiped  from  thy  point. 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  an4  he  proud  of  thy  victory. 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and 
exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for  I,  that  never 
feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour. 

[Dies. 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  heaven  be  my 
judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee  I 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  sword. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
And  there  cut  ofi*  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king. 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exit,  dragging  out  the  Body. 
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ACT  V. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L— The  Same.  The  Fields  between  Dartford 

and  Blackheath. 

The  Kina't  Camp  on  one  aide  :  on  the  others  enter  York 
attendedf  with  Drum  and  Coloun  ;  hit  Irish  Forces 
at  some  distance. 

York,  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim  his 
right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  sancta  mafestas/  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear? 
Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule  ; 
This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 
I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balance  it. 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul. 
On  which  I'll  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham. 
Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me  ? 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 

Buck,  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 

York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy 
greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

Buck,  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou — being  a  subject  as  1  am,— > 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

York,  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great 

{^Aside, 
O I  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  an^y  at  these  abject  terms ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury. 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king, 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  niy  thoughts ; 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 
O  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me. 
That  I  have'  given  no  answer  all  this  while  : 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither. 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

Buck,  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part ; 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand : 
The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

jBtfc^.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York,  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my  powers. — 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love ; 
III  send  them  all,  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anv  thing  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 


Enter  King  Henry,  attended, 

K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no  harm 
to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  f 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  vour  highness. 

K,  Hen,  Then  what  intend  diese  forces  thou  dott 
bring? 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ; 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 
Who  smce  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  teith  Cade's  Head, 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition. 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo  I  1  present  your  erace  a  traitor's  head, 
Tl)e  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

K,  Hen,  The  head  of  Cade  ?— Great  God,  how  just 
•  art  thou  !— 
O !  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead. 
That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him  ? 

Iden,  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen,  How  art  thou  call'd,  and  what  is  thy  de- 
gree? 

Iden,  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

Buck,  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss. 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

K.  Hen,  Iden,  kneel  down :  \He  kneels.']  rise  up  a 
knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty,  [^sing. 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege. 

K,  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  I   Somerset  comes  with 
the  queen  ^ 

Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

Q,  Mar,  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his 
head. 
But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York,  How  now !  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison 'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset? — 
False  king,  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
Knowing  now  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  sta^ 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  enoprt  these  brows  of  mine ; 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  Oke  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  chance  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up. 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place  :  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

Som,  O  monstrous  traitor  f^I  arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown. 
Obey,  audacious  traitor :  kneel  for  grace. 

York.  Would'st  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of 
these. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man  ? 
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Sirrahi  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

lExit  an  Attendant, 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 
They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford  ;  bid  him  come  amain. 
To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

York.  O I  blood-bespotted  NeapoHtaUi 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge, 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  oetters  in  their  birth, 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 
Enter  Edward   and   Richard    Plamtaoemet,    with 

Forcet,  at  one  nde ;  at  the  other,  with  Forces  alto, 

old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 
See  where  they  come :  I'll  warrant  they'll  make  it  good. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their  bail. 

CUf.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king ! 

[^Kneels. 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  say,  what  news  with 
thee? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  anfi;ry  look : 
We  are  thy  sovereign,  Gifford ;  kneel  again ; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

CUf.  This  is  my  king,  York :  I  do  not  mistake ; 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do. — 
To  bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  f 

K.  Hen.   Ay,  Clifford ;    a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

CUf.  He  is  a  traitor :  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey : 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

Bich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  shall. 

CUf.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here ! 

York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-looking  curs : 
Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 
Drunu.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Forces. 

CUf.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to 
death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Jtich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweenmg  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  having  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

CUf.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  fuul  indigested  lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

CUf.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum  your- 
selves. 

K.  Hen,  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to 
bow? — 
Old  Salisbury,^shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son !— > 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thjr  death-bed  plav  the  ruffian. 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 
O !  where  is  faith  ?    O !  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banish 'd  from  the  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 


And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  consider *d  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat 

K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Sal.  1  have. 

K.  Hen,  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such 
an  oath  ? 

Sal.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinfiil  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom 'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

JT.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 

York,  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast, 
I  am  resolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity. 

C^f.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Cl^.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badffe. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  NeviT's  crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain 'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows, 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm) 
Even  to  afiright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

CUf.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  underfoot  wiu  all  contempt. 
Despite  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

Y.  CUf  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fie !  charity  !  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night 

r.  CUf.  Foul  stigmatic,  that's  more  than  thou  canst 
tell. 

Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  youll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.— Saint  Albans. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberiand !  'tis  Warwick  calls ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now,  when  the  anny  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cnes  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  u  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 
How  now,  my  noble  lord !  what,  all  a^foot? 

York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed ; 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him. 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 
War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick  I  seek  thee  out  some  other 
chace, 
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KING   HENRY  VI. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


^  on  King  Henry's 
ride. 


Kino  Henrt  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  of  Oxford, 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantaobnet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  a 

Edward  IV.,  , . 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  S  «" 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,       I 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glocester,  J 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Marquess  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  I  of  the  Duke  of 


1. 


York's  party. 


Sim  John  Mortimer,    1  Undes  to  the  Dnke  of 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,   J     York. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Riters,  Brother  to  Lady  €^ey,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir 
John  Someryille.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor 
of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Towfer.  A  Noble- 
man. Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son 
that  has  killed  his  Father.  A  Father  that  has 
killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Maroaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  FVench  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry 
and  King  Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen, 
&c. 
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Earl  op  Pembroke, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Stafford, 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France ;  during  the  rest  of  the  Flay  in  England. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— London.    The  Parliament-House. 

Drums,  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  party  break  in.  Then, 
enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Richard,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  Warwick,  and  others,  with  white 
Moses  in  their  Hats, 

War,  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands. 
York,  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the  north, 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself. 
Lord  Clifiord,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw,  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerously : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[^Showinff  his  bloody  Sword, 
Moni,  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [7\>  York,  showing  his. 

Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  baraes  joined. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  th«m  what  I  did. 

i  Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Head, 
.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons. — 


But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  f 

Norf,  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 

jRseh,  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

War,  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne, 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  dose. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  kine. 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York,  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Noff.  We'll  all  assist  you :  he,  that  flies,  shall  die. 

York,  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk. — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords: — 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night 

War,  And,  when  the  kmg  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  jyou  out  by  force.  [7%ey  retire, 

York,  The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parlia- 
ment. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  coundl. 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

JUeh,  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 

War,  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king, 
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And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute, 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War,  Neither  the  kins;,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  jap  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I'll  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares.— 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

t Warwick  leads  York  to  the  Throne^  who  seats  himseff. 
Flourish.    Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and  others,  with 

red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  I  belike,  he  means, 
Back*d  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer. 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king.—- 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford :  you  have  vow'd  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 

North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me  I 

dif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steel. 

West.  What!  shall  we  suffer  this?  let's  pluck  him 
down : 
My  heart  for  anger  bums ;  I  cannot  brook  it 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

CUf.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he  : 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  :  be  it  so. 

K.  Hen.  Ah !  know  you  not,  the  city  favours  them, 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  heck  ? 

Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly  fly. 

K.Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's 
heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 


tThey  advance  to  the  Duke, 


Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kueel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet : 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame  I  come  down  :  he  made  thee  duke 
of  York. 

York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was. 

Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  lie  foUow,  but  his  natural  kine  t 

War.  True,  Clifford ;  that  is  Richard,  duke  of  York. 

K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 
throne  ? 

York.  It  must  and  diall  be  so.    Content  thyself. 

War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster :  let  him  be  king. 

West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it    You  forget, 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  ^ef; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,' and  these  thy  sons, 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends.  111  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  mv  father's  veins. 

Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that  instead  of  words 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 


War.  Poor  Clifford!   how  I  scorn   his  worthless 
threats. 

York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown  ? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoops 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 

K,  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Mich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks, 
you  lose. 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Good  brother,  [To  York.]  as  thou  lev 'at  and 
honour'st  arms, 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will  fly. 

York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou,  and  give  king  Henry  leave  to 
speak. 

War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first :  hear  him,  lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shaU  not  live. 

K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou,  that  I  wiU  leave  my  kingly 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours — often  borne  m  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet — Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 
My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 

K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 
crown. 

York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 

K.  Hen.    I  know  not  what  to  say :    my  tide's 
weak.—  lAside. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir? 

York.  What  then? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king ; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd. 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resi^  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer  not  ? 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay*8t, 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depoa'd. 

War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be  in  despite  of  all. 

North.  Tnou  art  deceiv'd:  'tis  not  thy  southern 
power. 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud. 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

CUf.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  difford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  eround  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father! 
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K,Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart! 

York*  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  my  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York, 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  hlood. 

{^He  stamps,  and  the  SokUers  show  themselves, 

K.  Hen,  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one  word. 
Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York,  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st 

K,  Hen,  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

CUf.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son  ? 

War,  What  good  is  this  to  Englana,  and  himself? 

West,  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 

CUf,  How  hast  thou  injur'd  ooth  thyself  and  us ! 

West,  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.  Nor  L 

CUf,  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these  news. 

West,  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king. 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North,  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

CUf,  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome, 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon 'd,  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and 
Westmoreland. 

War,  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

Ejee,  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not  yield. 

K,  Hen,  Ah,  Exeter  I 

War,  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever;  [7b  York. 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reini  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 

[Coming  from  the  Throne. 

War,  Long  live  king  Henry ! — Plantagenet,  embrace 
him. 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward 
sons! 

York,  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconciFd. 

Exe,  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes! 

[Sennet,     The  Lords  come  forward, 

York,  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord :  I'll  to  my  castle. 

War,  And  I'll  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 

Norf,  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 

jlfon^.  And  1  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
[Exeunt  York,  and  his  Sons,  Warwick,  Norfolk, 
MofiTAQVE,' Soldiers,  and  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  a$id  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  he wray  her 
anger : 
I'll  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Qmng, 

Q,  Mar,  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

K,  Hen,  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  1 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son. 
Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  ne  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 


Had'st  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I, 

Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 

Or  nourish'd  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood, 

Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood  there. 

Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 

And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  yon  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed ! 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — ^pardon  me,  sweet 


son:- 


The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforc'd  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be 
forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me. 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reien  but  by  their  sufferance. 
T'  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
Tlie  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembline  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act ; 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself. 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeal'd. 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  x  ork. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away : 
Our  army  is  ready ;  come,  well  after  them. 

K,  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar,  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already :  get 
thee  gone. 

K,  Hen,  Gende  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

Q,  Mar,  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince,  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
111  see  your  grace;  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar,  Come,  son;  away!  we  may  not  linger  thus. 
[Exeunt  Queen  Marqaret,  and  the  Prince, 

K,  Hen.  Poor  queen!  how  love  to  me,  and  to  her  son. 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage. 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and  like  an  empty  eagle 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
111  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair.— > 
Come,  cousin ;  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield. 
Enter  Edwarp,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

Bich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave. 
Edw.  No ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 
York.  Why,  how  now,  sons,  and  brother!  at  a  strife? 
What  is  vour  quarrel?  how  beean  it  first? 
Edw,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York,  About  what? 
Bich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace,  and  us; 
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The  crown  of  England,  father,  wliich  is  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

Bich,  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

Edw,  Now  you  are  neir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 

Edw,  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken : 
I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Bich.  No ;  God  forbid,  yoiur  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

York,  I  diall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

/ZieA.  I'll  prove  Uie  contrary,  if  youll  hear  me  speak. 

York,  Thou  canst  not,  son :  it  is  impossible. 

/ZieA.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  nivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms  I    And,  father,  do  but  think. 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown. 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
A'hd  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  hnger  thus?  I  cannot  rest. 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dyed 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  hearL 

York,  Richard,  enough :  I  will  be  king,  or  die.r— 
Brother,  thou  sbaJt  to  London  presently, 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise.— 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers, 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirits- 
While  you  are  thus  employ 'd,  what  resteth  more, 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enier  a  Meuenger, 
But,  stay. — What  news  ?  Why  com  'st  thou  in  such  post  ? 

MesM,  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and  fords. 
Intends  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York,  Ay,  with  my  sword.    What,  think'st  thou, 
that  we  fear  them  ? — 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me : 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London. 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  trust  not  simple  Henrv,  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont,  Brother,  I  go;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not: 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.        [^ExU, 
Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York,  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  undea, 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John,  She  snail  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  In  the 
field. 

York,  What,  with  five  thousand  iQen  ? 

Rich,  Ay,  with  ^ve  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general ;  what  ahoiUd  we  fear? 

[^A  March  qfar  off, 

Edw,  1  hear  their  drums:  let's  set  our  men  in  order, 
And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight 

York,  Five  men  to  twenty  I — ^though  the  odds  be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France^ 


When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success? 

[Alarum,    Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 
Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Rutland,  and  his  Tutor, 

Rut,  Ah !  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  handa  f 
Ah,  tutor  I  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes. 
Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers, 

CUf,  Chaplain,  away :  thy  priestliood  saves  thy  li£B« 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut,  And  tf  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

2\it,  Ah,  Qiflbrd !  murder  not  this  innocent  child. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers, 

CUf,  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?   Or,  is  it  fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes? — I'll  open  them* 

Rut,  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  tne  wretch 
That  trembles  under  nis  devouring  pawa : 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  hb  limbs  asunder.— 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford !  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford !  hear  me  speak  before  I  die : 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif,  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy :  my  father's 
blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

Rut,  Then  let  my  father's  blooa  open  it  again : 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif,  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me. 
No ;  if  I  diffg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  weir  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line. 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore — 

Rut,  O !  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death.— 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif,  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut,  I  never  did  thee  harm :  wny  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 

CUf,  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut,  But  'twas  ere  I  waa  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me. 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just, 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah  I  let  me  live  in  prison  all  iny  dajrs. 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  OTOnce, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

CUf,  No  cause  ? 
Tliy  father  slew  my  father :  therefore,  die. 

[Cliffobd  stabs  him. 

But,  Diifaoiant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tuee  /    [Dies, 

Clif.  Plantagenetl     I  come,  Plantagetoet! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood 
Congeal'd  with  this  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— -The  Same. 

Alarum.    Enter  York. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
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Or  lambs  purau'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

My  sons — God  knows,  what  hath  bechanced  them, 

But  this  I  know, — ^they  have  demean'd  themselves 

Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  deaih. 

Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 

And  thrice  cried, — "  Courage,  father !  fight  it  out :" 

And  ftiU  as  oft  came  Edwa^  to  my  side. 

With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him : 

And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

Richard  cried,—"  Chaige !  andgive  no  foot  of  ground  I " 

And  cried,— "A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 

A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre! " 

With  this,  we  chaig'd  asain ;  but,  out  alas  I 

We  bodg'd  again :  as  I  nave  seen  a  swan 

With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 

And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

SA  short  AUvrum  wUkitL 
o  pursue. 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury ; 
And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 
Enter  Queeii Margaret,  Clifford,  Northumberland, 

and  SoidierM, 
Come,  bloody  Clifford,— rough  Northumberland,-— 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North,  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

CUf.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  nis  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phcenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  notf-^what!  multitudes,  and  fearf 

CZff.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  farther; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York,  O,  Clifford !  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardicei 
Whose  frown  ha&i  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

CUf.  I  will  not  bandv  with  thee  word  for  word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

0.  Mar,  Hold,  valiant  Clifford!  for  a  thousand  causes 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life.— 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford !  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeUi, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages. 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[_Ttky  lay  handM  on  York,  who  gtniffffles, 

CUf,  Ay,  ay ;  so  stnves  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 

North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net 

[York  is  taken  prisoner, 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer  d  booty ; 
So  true  men  yielo,  with  robbers  so  o'ei^match'd. 

North,  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him 
now? 

Q,  Mar,  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northtunber- 
land, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehiU  here. 


That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 

Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand.— 

What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king? 

Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  hieh  descent? 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now. 

The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George? 

And  wbera's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 

Dicky  your  boy,  tha^  with  his  grumbling  voice, 

Was  wont  to  cneer  hii  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  rest,  when  is  your  darling  Rutland? 

Look,  York :  I  stain 'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 

That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  bov ; 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  fifive  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal.  {^Throwing it. 

Alas,  poor  York  1  but  tliat  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York : 

what,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  paron'd  thine  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should'st  be  mad ; 

Ana  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport : 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.— 

A  crown  for  York  1 — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. 

Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king. 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.— 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  kin^. 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory. 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O !  'tis  a  fault  too,  too  unpardonable.— 
Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ! 
And  whilst  we  breathe  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

CUf.  That  is  my  office  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q,  Mar,  Nay,  stay ;  let's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 
France ; 
Whose  tongue  mora  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth, 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates? 
But  diat  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  widi  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
Wero  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  t)ie  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  ihe  Sioils,  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified. 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty  that  doUi  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,  Ood  he  knows,  thy  shan  thereof  is  small. 
Tis  virtue  Uiat  doth  make  them  most  admir'd ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at. 
'Tb  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  theroof  makes  thee  abominable. 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good. 
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As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  ns, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 
O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  could 'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
Would 'st  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will ; 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies, 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Grainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,  and  thee,  false  French- 
woman. 

North,  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his 

The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touch 'd, 
Would  not  have  stain 'd  the  rose's  hues  with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O I  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  m  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ; 

[ThroiDmg  it  hack  to  her. 


And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right, 

Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 

Yea,  even  my  foes  wiU  shed  faat-falling  tears, 

And  say, — "  Alas !  it  was  a  piteous  deed."— 

There,    take    the  crown,  and  with  the  crown    my 

curse; 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifibi^,  take  me  from  the  world : 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 
I  should  not,  for  my  life,  but  weep  with  him. 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What!   weeping-ripe,  my  lord  NorUimn- 
berland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

CUf.   Here's  for  my  oath ;  here's  for  my  father's 

death.  IStahbing  him.. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 

king.  iStabbing  him. 

York,  (^en  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 

My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. 

IDies. 
Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates: 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

^Flourish.    Exemmt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

A  March.    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with  their 

Power, 

Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  'scap'd; 
Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no. 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Or  had  he  'scap'd,  methinks,  we  should  have  heard  . 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape.— 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Bieh.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  ranee  about. 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, 
Who  having  pinch 'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  f 

Bieh.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun. 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds. 
But  sevcr'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun ! 
In  this  the  heavens  figure  some  event. 


Edw.  'Tis  wondrous  strange;   the  like  yet  never 
heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Flantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds, 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together. 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  worid. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Bieh.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters :  by  your  leaye  I  ; 
speak  it ; 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Meuenger  in  haste. 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel  • 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah  !  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on, 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

Edw,  O !  speak  no  more,  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Bieh.  Say,  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 
And  many  strokes,  thoueh  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down,  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  sulAi'd ; 
But  only  slaughter 'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen. 
Who  crown *d  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 
Laugh 'd  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain  : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
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The  saddest  spectacle  that  e*er  I  view'd. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York !  our  prop  to  lean  upon. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  statr,  no  stay. 

0  Clifford !  boisterous  Clifford !  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

And  treacherouslv  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him, 

For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanauish'd  thee. 

Now,  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  pnson : 

Ah !  would  she  oreak  from  hence,  tnat  this  my  body 

Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest, 

For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again ; 

Never,  O I  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

jBicA.  I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fhmace-buming  heart ; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden, 
For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal. 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast, 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 
Tears,  Uien,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for  me ! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name ;  I'll  venge  thy  death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
thee; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  are  left. 

Bieh.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March,    Enter  Warwick  and  Montaoub,  mih  their 

Army, 

War,  How  now,  fair  lords  I    What  fare  1  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Rich,  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0,  valiant  lord !  the  duke  of  ^  ork  is  slain. 

Edw,  O,  Warwick  !  Warwick !  that  Flantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

War,  Ten  days  ago  1  drown 'd  these  news  in  tears; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breath 'd  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  mn, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart 

1,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king. 
Muster 'd  my  soldiers,  gather 'd  flocks  of  friends, 
March 'd  towards  Saint  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen, 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along ; 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 

Touchins;  king  Henry's  oatn,  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Albans  met ; 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought ; 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  kmg, 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 

That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen, 

Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success. 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour. 

Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 

I  cannot  judge ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 

Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went : 

Our  soldiers',  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 

Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  stmck  their  friends. 

I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 


With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards, 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day ; 
So  that  we  fled :  the  king  unto  the  queen. 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  poste-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  War- 
wick? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

War,  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the  soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich,  'Twasodds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War,  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  rieht  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous,  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Bich,  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick ;  blame  me  not . 
'Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns. 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,^  and  to  it,  lords. 

War,  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you 
out. 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insultipg  queen, 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  ue  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  tne  crew  are  gone. 
To  fmstrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via !  to  London  will  we  march  amain, 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 
And  once  again  cry— Charge !  upon  our  foes ; 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich,  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
speak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw,  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean ; 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

War,  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York  : 
The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne ; 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim 'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,— valiant  Richard, — Montague,— 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown. 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 
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Rich,  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as  steel, 
As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, 
I  come  tojpierce  it^  or  to  give  thee  mine. 
£dw.  Tnen  strike  up,  drums! — God,  and  Saint 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
War.  How  now !  what  news  ? 
Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me, 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host, 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War,  Why  then,  it  sorts :  brave  warriors,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Before  York. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Queen  Margaret,  the 
Prince  of  W ALES,  Clifford,  ani2  Northumberland, 
with  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of 
York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown : 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their 
wreck : 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault ; 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  tne  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on  ; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown ; 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him. 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wines 
Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flight. 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb 'd  unto  their  nest. 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege !  make  them  your  precedent 
Were  it  not  pity,  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault, 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
"  What  my  great-grandfather  end  grandsire  got. 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away." 
Ah  I  what  a  shame  were  this.     Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear, 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind. 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ; 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 


As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep. 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. — 
Ah,  cousin  York  !  would  thy  best  friends  did  know. 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our  foes 
are  nigh, 
And  this  soft  carriage  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  uieel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise.a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

CUf.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  m  readiness : 
For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign  your  batUe,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

CUf.  1  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the  field : 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  oar  for- 
tune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  I'll 
stay. 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheath   your    sword,  good  father :    cry,    "  Saint 

George  I" 
March,  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  Warwick, 
Norfolk,  Momtaoub,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel  for 
grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head. 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy: 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee : 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear. 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif.  And  reason  too : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 

Bich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O !  I  cannot  speak, 

Clif  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer  thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Bich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it 
not? 

Clif  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 

Bich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wut  ihou  yield  the 
crown  ? 

Q.  Mar,  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick ! 
dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  'twas  my  tium  to  fiy,  and  now  'tis  thine. 

CUf.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fied. 

War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me 
thence. 

North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  you 
stay. 
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Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 
Break  off  the  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

CUf*  I  slew  thy  father :  call 'at  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Bich,  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward, 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But  ere  sun-set  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K,  Hen,  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear 
me  speak. 

Q,  Mar,  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 

K.  Hen,  •  I  pr'y thee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue : 
I  am  a  king,  and  privdeg'd  to  speak. 

Clif,  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting 
here. 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 

JUeh,  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword. 
]^  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd, 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw,  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  f 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prhtee.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

lUeh,  Whoever  got  thee,  there  Uiy  mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  he  avoided, 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich,  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea) 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extranght, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  my  base-bom  heart  ? 

Edw*  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself*— - 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  match 'd  according  to  his  state, 
He  miffht  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day, 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him. 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

Geo.  joat  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And  in  this  resolution  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deniedst  the  gentle  king  to  speak.— 
Sound  trumpets !— let  our  bloody  colours  wave. 
And  either  victory,  or  a  welcome  grave. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman ;  well  no  longer  stay  : 


These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL-^A  Field  of  Battle  near  Towton. 
Alarums :  Excurnom.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strengtbi 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 
Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.   Smile,  gentle  heaven,  or  strike,  ungentle 
death  ; 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord !  what  hap  ?  what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  Georqe. 

Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair : 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counsel  give  you  ?  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

Edw.  Bootless  is  flight ;  they  follow  us  with  wings. 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

Rich.  Ah,  Warwick !  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy- 
self? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance ; 
And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried, 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
**  Warwick,  revenge !  brother,  revenge  my  death  1" 
So,  underneath  the  bellies  of  their  steeds, 
That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood : 
I'll  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage, 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above,        {^Kneelmff. 
I'll  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  ^ven  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick !  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine ; 

[Kneeling. 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings ; 
Beseeching  thee, — if  with  thy  will  it  stands. 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul. —   [Rieing. 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  in  earth. 

Rich.   Brother,  give  me  thy  hand; — and,  gentle 
Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 
lliat  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

War.  Away,  away  !     Once  more,  sweet  lords,  fare- 
well. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay. 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
And  if  we  thrive  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wore  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 
For  yet  is  nope  of  life,  and  victory .^o 
Foreslow  no  longer ;  make  we  hence  amain.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IT.— The  Same.    Another  Pari  of  the  Field. 
Excurtioiu,     Enter  Ricbikd  and  Clifford, 

Jtiei.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  dngled  thee  aloue. 
SnppMe,  this  arm  ia  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wetl  thou  environ'd  with  a  brsxen  wall. 

Cl^.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 
This  ia  the  hand  that  Etsbh'd  ihj  father  York, 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  th]i  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  handj,  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother. 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself: 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[Theyfiaht.     Warwick  ealeri ;  Clifford  jUm. 

Itich,  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chaae; 

For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.       lExewit. 

SCENE  V, — Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum.     Enter  King  HENai. 

K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  not  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Porc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  lelf-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails;  and  then,  the  wind; 
Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 
Both  tueging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered  ; 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here,  on  (his  molehill,  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  he  the  victory ; 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Cliflbrd  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  iweering  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  T 
O  Ood  :  methinka,  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  sit  upon  R  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  hy  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  tlic  day. 
How  many  days  will  nnish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times: 
So  many  hours  mutt  I  tend  my  flock; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
"o  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 


any  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
o  many  months  ere  I  sIibII  shear  the  fleece : 
o  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  yean, 
Paas'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  haire  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet  F  how  lovely ! 
Oivea  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherda  looking  on  their  ailly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  tubjecta'  treacherjf 
O !  yes  it  doth  ;  a  thausand  fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  hia  leather  bottle. 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade. 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 


Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  deticates. 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  eunous  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 
Aianaa.    EtUtr  a  Son  that  hath  laiUd  hU  Father,  mlh 
the  dead  Bodg. 

Son,  HI  blows  the  wind  thatproBts  no  body. 
This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  1  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  poaseased  with  some  store  of  crowns ; 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now. 
May  yet  ere  nif  bt  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  to  me.— 
Who's  this  1—0  God !  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  I 
From  London  by  toe  king  was  I  preas'd  Forth; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  put  of  York,  preas'd  by  his  master; 
And  I,  who  at  bis  hands  receiv'd  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did;— 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  kaew  not  thee. — 
My  tears  shell  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks. 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 

K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times ! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear; 
Andlet  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. 
Enter  a  Father,  who  hat  Hiled  hit  Son,  bearing  the 
Sod]/. 

Fath.  Thou  that  to  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  bast  any  gold. 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blom. — 
But  let  me  see  :~-ia  Mt  a  foeman's  face  T 
Ah,  no,  no,  no  I  it  is  mine  only  son ! — 
Ah,  boy!  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee. 
Throw  up  thine  eje :  see,  see,  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  t — 
O,  pity,  Ood,  this  miserable  age  I — 
What  stratagems,  bow  fell,  how  butcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget! — 
O  boy  !  thy  lather  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

K.  Hen.  Woe  above  woe  I  grief  more  than  common 
griefl 
O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  Tutbfld  deeds  !— 
O,  pity,  pity !  gentle  heaven,  pity  \ — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles. 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinki,  preaenteth  ; 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish! 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  muat  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  fother's  death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  t 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  aeaa  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  I 

K.  Hen.   How   will   the   country,  for  these  woful 
chances, 
Miathink  the  king,  end  not  be  satisfiedf 

Son.  Was  ever  son  so  rued  a  fatlier'a  deathT 

Fi^h.  Was  everfatheraobemoan'd  asonf 

K.Hen.  Waa  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects' woef 
Much  is  vour  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  ao  much. 

n.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill, 
[£xit  teUh  Uu  Bodf. 
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FiUh,  These  anna  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 
sheet  ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons, 
ril  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

fExU  with  the  Body, 
overgone  with  care. 

Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 
Alarunu :  Excurtiom.  Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince 

of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 
Prince,  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull. 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

QiMar,  Mount  you,  my  lord:  towards  Berwick  post 
amain. 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
I  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 

With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
!  And  bloody  steel  grasp 'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
,  Are  at  our  backs ;  ana  therefore  hence  amain. 
I      Exe,  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  alons  with  them. 
\  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate  ;  make  speed. 
Or  else  come  after :  I'll  away  before. 

K,  Hen,  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward !  away ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 
A  hud  Alarum,    Enter  Clifford,  wounded, 

CUf.  Here  bums  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies. 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 

0,  Lancaster  I  I  fear  thy  overthrow. 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glued  many  friends  to  thee ; 
And  now  I  fall  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  mis-proud  V ork. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 

And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

0  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch 'd  the  eaxlh ; 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never,  then,  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 

1,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeas  but  gentle  air? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  careless  are  my  wounds. 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'a  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  enuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 

1  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

IHefaintt, 
Alarum  and  Retreat,  Enter  EDWAKD,GtioKQK,  Richard, 
Montaoue,  Warwick,  and  SoUHere, 
Edw,  Now  breathe  we,  lords :  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause. 


And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.— 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen. 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 

As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 

Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifibrd  fled  with  them  ? 

War,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape ; 
For,  though  before  nis  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  broUier  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave, 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groam, 

Rieh.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 
leave  ? 
A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing : 
See  who  it  is. 

Edw,  And,  now  the  battle's  ended. 

If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

[Clifford  diee. 

Rich,  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifibrd  ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  he  wine  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth. 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring ; 
I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War,  From  ofi*  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifibrd  placed  there ; 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room : 
Measure  for  measure  must  oe  answered. 

Edw,  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound. 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Soldiers  bring  the  Body  forward. 

War,  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft. — 
Speak,  Clifibrd,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us,  what  we  say. 

Rich,  O,  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth : 
'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit. 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo,  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  nim  with  eager  words. 

Rieh,  Clifibrd !  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

[They  pull  him  to  and  fro, 

Edw,  Clifibrd !  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War,  Clifibrd !  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Oeo,  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich,  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 

Edw,  Thou  pitiedst  Rutland  ;  I  will  pity  thee. 

Oeo,  Where's  captain  Margaret  to  fence  you  now  ? 
War,  They  mock  thee,  Clifford :  swear  as  thou  wast 
wont. 

Rieh,  What !  not  an  oath  ?  nay  then,  the  world  goes 
hard. 
When  Clifibrd  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath.— 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead  ;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 
This  hand  should  chop  it  ofi*;  and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War,  Ay,  but  he's  dead.  Off*  with  the  traitor's  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England*8  royal  king : 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to.  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen. 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
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And,  baving  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 

The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 

Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  t'  offend  thine  ears. 

First,  will  I  see  the  coronation, 

And  then  to  Brittany  I'H  cross  the  sea. 

To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Eren  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be ; 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat. 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 


Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.— ^ 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 
And  George,  of  Clarence : — Warwick,  as  oursel( 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best 

jBicA.  Let  me  be  duke  of  CLEoence,  George  of  Gloster, 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut !  that's  a  foolish  observation : 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.    Now  to  London, 
To  see  diese  honours  in  possession.  \ExewU, 


ACT  m. 


SC£N£  I.— A  Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 
Enter  Two  Keepert,  with  Cross-bowt  in  their  Hands, 

1  Keep,  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud 

ourselves ; 
For  through  this  lawn  anon  the  deer  will  come. 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2  Keep,  I'll  stay  above  the  hUl,  so  both  may  shoot 

1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost 

Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day. 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

2  Keep,  Here  comes  a  man ;  let's  stay  till  he  be  past 
Enier  King  Henry,  disguued  as  a  churchman^  wUh  a 

Praver-book, 
K,  Hen,  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee, 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  caU  thee  Caesar  now. 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee. 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

1  Keep,  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's  fee. 
This  is  the  quondam  king :  let's  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities ; 
For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

2  Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 
1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to  France  for  aid ; 

And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  aueen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subde  orator. 
And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  nim. 
For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast. 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn. 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 
To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brimsh  tears. 
Ay,  but  she's  come  to  oeg;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She  on  his  left  side  craving  aid  for  Henry, 
He  on  his  right  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says—her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 
He  smiles,  and  says— his  Edward  is  install 'd; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more. 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 
Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 


And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her. 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  aught  else, 
To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 
O  Margaret !  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul^ 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 
2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  talkest  of  kings  and 

Jueens?  {^Coming  forward, 

en.   More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 
bom  to: 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind;  and  that's  enough. 

2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown? 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones. 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  call'd,  content; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown 'd  with  content, 
Your  crown,  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us ;  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oafh? 

2  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oatii ;  nor  will  not  now. 

K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was  king  of 
England? 

2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 

K.  Hen.  1  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old, 
My  father  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings, 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me ; 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths? 

1  Keep.  No ; 
For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

K,  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a  num? 
Ah,  simple  men !  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust, 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 
My  mUd  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  wiU,  the  king  shall  be  commanded, 
And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

1  Keat.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king  Edward. 

K.  Hen.  So  woidd  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We.  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;  your  king's  name  be 
obey'd : 
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And  ^hai  God  will,  that  let  your  king  peffonn ; 
And  what  he  will,  I  humhly  yield  unto.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  II. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  m  state,  crowned,  Gloster,  Cla- 
rence, and  Lady  Grey. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alhans*  field 
I  This  lady's  husband,  sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  land  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Olo.'  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K,  Edw,  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a  pause. 

Gh.  Yea;  is  it  so?  IJiide. 

1  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thins  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game :  how  true  he  keeps  the 
wind !  [Aside. 

Glo,  Silence!  [Aside, 

K,  Edw,  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  smt, 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

L,  Grey,  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay : 
May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now, 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 

Glo,  Ay,  widow?  then   111  warrant  you  all  your 
lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you, 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  youll  catch  a  blow.  [Aside, 

Ciar,  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall.    'Aside, 

Glo,  God  forbid  that,  for  he'll  take  vantages.  [Aside, 

K,  Edw,  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow?  tell 
me. 

Clar,  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.  [Aside, 

Glo,  Nay  then,  whip  me ;  he'll  rather  give  her  two. 

[Aside, 

L,  Grev,  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Glo,  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by  him. 

i  Aside, 
Ether's 

lands. 
L,  Grey,  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  tiien. 
K,  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave :  I'll  try  tms  widow 's  wit. 
Glo,  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  foryouwill  have  leave, 
mi  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  stand  back, 
K,  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 
L.  Grey,  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K,  Edw,  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  them 

good? 
L,  Grey,  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain  some 

harm. 
K,  Edw.  Then,  get  your  husband's  lands  to  do  them 

good. 
L,  Grey,  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K,  Edw,  111  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 
L,  Grey,  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness' 

service. 
K,  Edw,  What  service  wilt  thoa  do  me,  if  I  give 

them? 
L,  Grey,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 
K,  Edw,  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 
L,  Grey,  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 
K,  Edw,  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to 

ask. 
L,  Grey.  Why  then,  I  will  do  what  your  grace  com- 
mands. 


Glo,  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the 

marble.  [Aside, 

Clar,  As  red  as  fire !  nay  then,  her  wax  must  melt. 

[Aside, 
L,  Grey,  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not  hear  my 

task? 
K,  Edw,  An  easy  task ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
L,  Grey,  That's  soon  perform 'd,  because  I  am  a 

siwject. 
K.  Edw.  Why  ^en,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L,  Grev,  1  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand  thanks. 
Glo,  'Ae  match  is  made :  she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 

f  Aside, 
mean. 
L,  Grey,  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 
K.  Edw,  Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  thmk'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 
L,  Grey,  My  love  till  death ;  my  humble  thanks,  my 
prayers : 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K,  Edw,  No,  by  my  troSi,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 
L,  Grey,  Why  then,  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you 

did. 
K,  Edw,  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 
L,  Grey,  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 
K,  Edw,  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 
L,  Grey,  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 
K,  Edw,  Why  then,  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 
L,  Grey,  Why  then,  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K,  Edw,  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily. 
Z.  Grey,  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K,  Edw,  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 
L,  Grey,  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 
Glo,  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her  brows. 

[Aside, 
Clar,  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside, 
K,  Edw,  Her  looks  do  argue  her  Teplete  with  mo- 
desty ;  [Aside, 
Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king, 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen? 

L,  Grey,  'lis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K,  Edw,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that,  is  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L,  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K,  Edw,  You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 
L.  Grey.  'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  snould 

call  you  father. 
K,  Edw,  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
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Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 

To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo,  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

Clar,  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shift. 

IJiide. 

K,  Edw,  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two  have 
had.      TGloster  and  Clarence  come  fortoard. 

Olo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very  sad. 

K.  Edw,  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 

Clar,  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K,  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself? 

Glo,  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least. 

Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 

Glo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

£,  Edw,  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman, 

Nob,  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken. 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw,  See,  that  he  be  convey 'd  unto  the  Tower: — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her  honourably. 

[^Exeunt  King  Edward,  Lady  Grey,  Cla- 
rence, and  Lord, 

Glo,  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golaen  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried. 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies. 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose. 
Why  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  farH}ff  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishine  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  tiience. 
Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off. 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  l^eep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say  I'll  cut  the  causes  0% 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities.— 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much. 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 
Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  fox  Richard, 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb ; 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'a  bear-whelp. 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 
O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 


As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

I'll  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  worid  but  hell, 

Until  my  mis-«hap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 

For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 

That  rends  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  widi  the  thorns. 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 

Not  knowin?  how  to  find  the  open  air. 

But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself. 

Or  hew  nvy  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile, 

And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart, 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears. 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall, 

I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basQisk ; 

1 11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could. 

And  like  a  Sinon  take  anotner  Troy. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon, 

Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages. 

And  send  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school. 

Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I'd  pluck  it  down.        [Emt, 

SCENE  III.— France.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish,  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King,  and  Ladg 
Bona,  attended:  the  King  taket  hie  State,  Then^ 
enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and  the 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

K,  Lew,  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 
Sit  down  with  us :  it  ill  befits  thy  state. 
And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis  doth 
sit. 

Q.  Mar,  No,  miehty  king  of  France ;  now  Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sau,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve. 
Where  kings  command.     I  was,  1  must  confess. 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down. 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground, 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune. 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

K,  Lew,  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this 
deep  despair? 

Q,  Mar,  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with 
tears, 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown 'd  in  cares. 

K,  Lew,  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself. 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

J'Seate  her  by  him, 
ess  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q,  Mar,  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 
thoughts. 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish 'd  man, 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  all  forlorn ; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
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With  this  my  soDi  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir» 
Am  come  to  crave  thv  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
And  if  thou  fail  us  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

K,  Lew,  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 
storm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

Q.  Mar,  The  more  we  stay,'  the  stronger  grows  our 
foe. 

JT.  Lew,  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll  succour  thee. 

Q.  Mar,  O !  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow : 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 
Enter  Warwick,  attended, 

K,  Lew,  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  pre- 
sence ? 

Q,  Mar,  The  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest 
friend. 

K,  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick.    What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[/fe  descends.     Queen  Margaret  rieei, 

Q,  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come  in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love. 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person, 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 

Wen;  And,  gracious  madam,  [7b  Bona.]  in  our 
king's  behalf, 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q,  Mar.  King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  near  me  speak, 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love. 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home. 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  gpreat  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice,— 
That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thee  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War,  Injurious  Margaret  I 

Prince,  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War,  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp. 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is  queen. 

Oxf,  Then,  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  CJxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 


But  for  the  rest,— you  tell  a  pedi^e 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against  thy 
liege. 
Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame  1  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxf,  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War,  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

£.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Ox- 
ford, 
Vouchsafe  at  our  request  to  stand  aside. 
While  I  use  farther  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q,  Mar,  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words  be- 
witch him  not !  [^They  stand  apart, 

K.  Lew,  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  con- 
science. 
Is  Edward  vour  true  king?  for  I  were  loath. 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit,  and  mine  honour. 

K,  Lew,  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 

War,  The  more,  that  Henrv  was  unfortunate. 

K,  Lew.  Then  farther,  all  dissembling  set  aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War,  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  sav,  and  swear, 
That  this  his  love  was  an  etemsl  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain 'd  with  beauty's  sun. 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K,  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona,  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine.— 
Yet  I  confess,  [7o  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K,  Lew,  Then,  Warwick,  thus :— our  sister  shall  be 
Edward's ; 
And  pow  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd.-— 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  kmg. 

Q,  Mar,  Deceitful  Warwick  I  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak. 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success. 
Then  'tis  out  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease. 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen. 
You  have  a  father  able  to  mamtain  you. 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 
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Q.  Mar,  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick! 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings, 
I  will  not  hence,  till  with  mv  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  kins;  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  or  self-same  feather. 

\_A  horn  §ounded  wUhin, 

K,  Lew*  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  the  Poet, 

Poet,  My  ]ord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you, 
Sent  Arom  your  brother,  marquess  Montage.— 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I  know  not. 

{_They  aU  read  their  lettere, 

Oxf,  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 

Prince,  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 
I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

K.  Lew,  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours, 
fair  queen  f 

Q,  Mar,  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'd  joys. 

War,  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 

K,  Lew,  What!  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey, 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 
Is  this  tir  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 

Q,  Mar,  I  told  your  migesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

War,  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss. 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  mC) 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  th'  abuse  done  to  my  niece  t 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  riffht, 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself,  for  my  desert  is  honour : 
And  to  repair  mv  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  will  revenge  his  wrone  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q,  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  turn*d  my  hate 
to  love ; 
And  I  forffive  and  quite  forget  old  faults. 
And  joy  that  thou  Mcom'st  king  Henry's  fViend. 

War,  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend^ 
That  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
ril  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me. 
He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  fh>m  him, 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour. 


Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona,  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd. 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

Q.  iiar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  live, 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 

Bona,  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen's  are  one. 

War,  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

K,  Lew,  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar- 
garet's. 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar,  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 

K,  Lew,  Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  post; 
And  tell  false  Edwara,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 
Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go,  fear  thy  kin?  withal. 

Bona,  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q,  Mar,  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War,  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward :  be  gone.  [iS<t<  Poet. 

K,  Lew,  But,  Warwick,  thou 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  warlike  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt: 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 

War,  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  :•— 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'lHoin  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q,  Mar,  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  mo- 
tion.— 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
And  with  thy  hand  thy  faith  irrevocable. 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince,  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[/fie  givee  Am  hand  to  Warwick. 

K,  Lew,  Why  stay  we  now?    These  soldiett  shall 
be  levied. 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet— 
I  long,  till  Edward  fall  bv  war's  mischance. 
For  mocking  mafriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  ali  but  Warwick. 

War.  1  came  fh>m  Edwara  as  ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge'he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  t  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Montague. 
Gio,  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 


Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice? 

Clar,  Alas !  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to  France: 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 
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Som.  My  lordS)  forbear  this  talk :  here  comes  the  king. 
Flourish.    EnterKinffED^KKD,  attended;  LadifGKzt, 

as  Queen ;  Pbmbroxb,  SxAFPoaD,  and  Hastings.  ' 

6lo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

Clar,  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

K,  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  Mke  you 
our  choice, 
That  you  stand  nensive,  as  half  malcontent? 

Clar,   As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 
Warwick ; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they'll  take  no  cfibnce  at  our  abine. 

K.  EAo,  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a  cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick :  I  am  Edward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 

Glo,  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our  king; 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K,  Edw,  Yea,  brother  Ricnard,  are  you  offended  too? 

Gh,  Ncft  L 
No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  seTer'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity, 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

K,  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  yoiu:  mislike  aside. 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen.— 
And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion — ^that  king  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  i^a. 

Glo,  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gaye  in  charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

K,  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  ap- 
peas'd 
By  such  inyention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such  alliance. 
Would  more  have  strengthen 'd  this  our  commonwealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms  tiian  any  home-bred  marriage. 

Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

mont.  But  the  safer,  when  'tis  back'd  with  France. 

Hast.  'Tis  better  using  France,  than  trusting  France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves : 
Li  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech  lord  Hastings  well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerfora. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will,  and  grant; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Glo.  And  yet,  methinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done 
well, 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride : 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence ; 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  woula  not  have  bestow'd  the  heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere* 

K.  Edw,  Alas,  poor  Garence  I  is  it  for  a  wife. 
That  thou  art  malcontent?    I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself  yon  show'd  your  judg- 
ment; 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  nlay  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  yon. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king. 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

Q,  Eliz,  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 


Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 

That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 

And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 

So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 

Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  imon  their  firowns. 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befal  thee. 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands^ 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

Glo,  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  thmk  the  more. 

[Aside, 
Enter  a  Messenger  * 

K,  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what  news. 
From  France? 

Mus,  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  few  words; 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  rdate. 

K.Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee:  therefore,  in  brief, 
Tell  me  their  worids  as  near  as  thou  canst  suess  them.' 
What  answer  makes  kine  Lewis  unto  our  letters? 

Mess.  At  my  depart  these  were  his  very  words  :— 
'*  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  bis  new  bride." 

K,  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike,  he  thinks  me 
Henry. 
But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 

Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  dis- 
dain : — 
"  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
1*11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 

K.  Edw,  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's  queen  ? 
For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place. 

Mess.  *<  Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

K.  Edw.  Befike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amason. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  mjuries  ? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  these  words : — 
"  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long." 

K,Edw,  Hal  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud 
words? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewam'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  ciacioos  sovereign :  they  are  so  link'd  in 
friendship. 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clar*   &like,  the  elder;    Clarence  will  have  the 
younger.  [Aside, 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.— 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clakbmob,  and  SoMtRSET/oflbuw. 

Glo.  Not  I.  [Aside, 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  farther  matter :  I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

A*  Edw,  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to  War- 
wick! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen, 
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And  baste  is  needfUl  in  this  desperate  case.— 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
Buty  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montaeue, 
Resolve  my  doubt :  you  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  WarwicK  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  7 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 
But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  vou  in  suspect 

Mont  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves  true ! 

Ifoit,  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's  cause  I 

K,  Eduf.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so ;  then,  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford  with  French  and  English 

Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  mv  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well : 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 
But,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords;  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick : 
And  welcome,  Somerset. — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall  be 

thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp 'd, 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  tiim  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomed, 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds ; 
So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  nieht's  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not  slaughter  him, 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him.— 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

IThey  all  cry,  Henry  ! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George  I 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  III.— Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King*s  tent. 

1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take  his 

stand: 
The  king  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

1  Watch,  Whv,  no ;  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 


2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that, 
That  with  the  kine  here  resteth  in  his  tent  f 

1  Watch.  'TIS  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chiefest 

friend. 
3  Watch.  O !  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands  the  king. 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  f 

2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more  dan- 

gerotis. 

3  Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and  quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his  pas- 

sage. 

2  Watch.  Ay ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ?  * 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somersst,  and 

Forces. 
War.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see,  where  stand  his 
guard. 
Courage,  my  masters !  honour  now,  or  never ! 
But  f<Hlow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  aU — Warwick! 
Warwick  !  and  set  upon  the  Guard;  whofy, 
crying — Arm  I  Arm!  Warwick,  and  the 
rest,  /(Mowing  them.    Shouts  and  confusion. 

Drums  beating^  and  Trumpets  sounding,  re-enter  War- 
wick, and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King  out  in  his  Gown,  , 
sitting  in  a  Chair:  Gloster  and  HASTiNos^y  over  ; 
the  stage. 

Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go ;  here's 
the  duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted 
last. 
Thou  call'dst  me  king? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd : 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas  I  bow  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors, 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife, 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly, 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare, 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here  too  ? 
Nay  then,  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down.-^ 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  wul  always  bear  himselr  as  king : 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War,  Then,  for  his  mind  be  Edward  England's  king : 

[Takes  off  his  Crown. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
And  he  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow.-— 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  m  v  request, 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellowa, 
I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him : — 
Now,  for  a  whQe  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 
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K,  Edw,  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 
abide : 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  Kina  Edward,  led  out  forcibly  ;  Somerset 
with  him. 
Oaf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War,  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do ; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Xondon.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

JUv.  Madam,  what  makes  in  you  this  sudden  change  ? 

Q.  Eli*,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn, 
What  late  misfortune  is  befallen  king  Edward  ? 

JUv.  What !  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against  War- 
wick? 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Biv,  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

Q.  EUx,  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 
Either  betray 'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  farther  have  to  understand, 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Biv,  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of  grief ; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may : 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.  EUz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay; 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  ofispring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross : 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stOD  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  siehs. 
Lest  witn  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  th'  English  crown. 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  ? 

Q,  EUz.  I  am  informed  that  he. comes  towards 
London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Hennr's  head. 
Guess  thou  the  rest;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down : 
But  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith) 
I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  ana  fraud. 
Come  therefore ;  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 
If  Warwick  take  us  we  are  sure  to  die.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in 

Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley,  and 

others, 

Glo,  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William 
Stanley, 
Leave  ofi*  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the.park. 
Thus  stands  the  case.  You  know,  our  kinff,  my  brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  nands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty. 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means. 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men. 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 


Enter  King  Edward;  and  a  Huntsman, 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the  game. 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see,  where  the  hunts- 
men stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  the  rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

Glo,  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste  : 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  f 

Hatt.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;  and  ship  from  thence  to 
Flanders. 

Glo,  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was  my 
meaning. 

K,  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

Glo,  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  go 
along  f 

Hunt.  Better  do  so,  then  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

Glo.  Come  then ;  away  I  let's  have  no  more  ado. 

K,  Edw,  Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from  War- 
wick's frown. 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— A  Room  m  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Somerset, 
young  Henry  of  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montague, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  AUendante, 

K,  Hen,  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and  friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  s6at, 
And  tnni'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty. 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu,  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  sove- 
reigns ; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant?  for  well  using  me? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindness. 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  wnen,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite. 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punisn'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for  virtuous. 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous. 
By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice ; 
For  lew  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace. 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar,  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway. 
To  whom  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown^ 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 
And,  therefore,  I  yield  uiee  my  free  consent. 

War,  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

K,  Hen,  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both  your 
hands. 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land. 
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While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life,. 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  Bin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War,  What  answers   Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 
will? 

Clar,  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War,  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be  con- 
tent 
We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 
I  mean,  m  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then,  it  is  more  than  needftil, 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  prpnounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  confiscated. 

Clar,   What  else?  and  that  succession  be  deter- 
min'd. 

War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part 

K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affidrs, 
Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed ; 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  ioy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

clar.   It  shall  be  done,   my  sovereign,  with  all 
speed. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  ia  that, 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

Som.  My  liege,  it  is  youne  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,   England's  hope :  if  secret 
powers  [Lay*  his  Hand  on  his  Head. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  oivining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  reeal  throne. 
Makd  much  of  him,  my  lords;  for  this  is  he, 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Mettenger. 

War,  What  news,  my  firiend  ? 

Mess,  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother. 
And  fied,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unsavoury  news !  but  how  made  he  escape  ? 

Mess,  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloster, 
And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side. 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him. 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War,  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge.-*- 
But  let  us  nence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betidie. 

{^Exeunt  King  Hbnrt,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Lieutenant^  and  Attendants, 

Som.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's, 
For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  mm  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  nope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  confiioti 
What  may  befal  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Ojrf,  Ay ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
"Fis  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

Som,  It  shall  be  so  ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come  therefore ;  let's  about  it  speedily.  \^Exetmt» 


SCENE  VIL-Before  York. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  foreign 

Forces. 

K,  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings,  and 
the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas. 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
From  RavenspuTg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Qlo.  The  gates  made  fast — Brother,  I  like  not  this ; 
For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold. 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K.  Edw.  Tush,  man !   abodements  must  not  now 
affright  us : 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in. 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Hast,  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to  summon 
them.  [Knocks. 

Enter,  on  the  WaUs,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 

Brethren, 
May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your  coming. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king. 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 
May.  True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  duke- 
dom. 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow.  [Aside. 
Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 
doubt? 
Open  the  gates :  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 
May,  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be  open*d. 

[Exenntfrom  above. 
Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain  he,  and  soon  persuaded* 
Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 
well. 
So  'twere  not  'long  of  him  ;  but,  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  htm  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor,  and  TVro  Aldermen^  below. 
K.  Edw,  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must  not  be 
shut. 
But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys, 

fTVi^et  his  Keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee. 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 
March.    Enter  Montgomert,  and  Forces. 
Glo,  Brother,  thia  is  sir  John  Montgomery^ 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd. 
K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John ;  but  why  come  you  in 

arms? 
Mont.  To  help  kii^  Edward  in  his  time  of  stomiy 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery ;  but  we  now 
forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest 

Mont,  llien  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again : 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  bepm. 
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K,  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  mx  John,  a  while ;  and  well 
debate, 
By  what  safe  meant  the  crown  may  he  recover'd. 

MorU,  What  talk  you  of  debating  X  in  few  words, 
If  voii'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
I'll  leave  vou  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keen  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  snail  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
points? 

K,  Edw,  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we*ll  make 
our  claim : 
Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Ha$t,  Awar  with  scrupulous  wit,  now  arms  must  rule. 

Oh.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  (nends. 

K.  Edw,  Then  be  it  as  you  will;  for  'tis  my  right, 
And  Henry  hut  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself. 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Ha»t.  Sound,  trumpet!  Edward  shall  be  here  pro* 
claim'd. — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

{Giffes  him  a  Paper,    Fiouriik, 

Sold,  [BeadsJ]  '<  Edward  the  fourth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ire- 
land, &c." 

Mont,  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Thrown  down  ki§  QanaUUU 

All,  Long  live  Edward  tlie  fourth  I 

K,  Edw,  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery,  and  thanks 
unto  you  all : 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  hia  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horison, 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates; 
For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.— 
Ah,  froward  Clarence  1  how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick.*-* 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers :  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  VIII.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Montague,  Exbter,  and  Oxford. 

War,  What  counsel,  lords  ?    Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  teas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
An.d  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

K,  Hen.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar,  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which,  being  sufier'd,  rivers  cannot  quench* 

War,  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Thoee  will  I  muster  up :— and  thou,  son  ClareQce(» 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent^ 


The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shall  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'st  :— 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  beloy'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.—* 
Mv  sovereign,  widi  the  loving  citizens. 
Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean. 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him.— ^ 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K,  Hen,  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true 
hope. 

dar.  In  sign  of  truth  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand* 

K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate. 

Mont,  Comfort,  my  lord ; — ^and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Oxf.  And  thus  [^Aisting  Henry' e  hand]  I  seal  my 
truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

K.  Hen*  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewelL 

War*  Farewell,  sweet  lords :  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 
[Exetmt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

K.  Hen,  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

K.  Hen*  That's  not  my  fear ;  my  mind  hath  got  me 
'    fame. 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  tneir  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  batter-flowing  tears : 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  thotigh  they  much  err'd. 
Then,  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  t 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  uie  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[ShmU  wUlun*    A  Lancaeter  I    A  Laneagter! 

Exe,  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  shouts  are  these  ? 
Enter  King  Edward,  Glostbr,  and  Soldiere. 

K,  Edw.  Seiie  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry  I  bear  him 
hence, 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England.-— 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow : 
Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 
And  swell  so  much  uie  higher  by  their  ebb.— 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower  I  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exewnt  tome  with  King  Henry. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  oar  hop'd-for  hay. 

Glo,  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

lEneunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Coventry. 

Enter  upon  the  WalU,  Warwicx,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry, 
Two  Metiengers,  and  others. 

War,  WhereisthepostthatcamefromvaliantOxfordf 


How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

1  Mess,  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War,  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague?— 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montage  ? 

2  Mess,  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop* 
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ACT  T. 


Enter  Sir  John  Someryillb. 

War,  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  f 

Som,  At  Soiidiam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

{^Drum  heard. 

War,  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

Som,  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies : 
The  drumjrour  honour  hears  marcheth  from  Warwick. 

War,  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd-for 
friends. 

Som,  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 
March.    Ftourieh,    Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster, 

and  Forces. 

K.  Edw,  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound  a 
parle. 

6lo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War,  O,  unhid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair? 

K,  Edw,  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city 
gates? 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee. 
Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War,  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain — the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said  the 
king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

War,  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Glo,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give : 
ril  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War,  'Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 

K,  Edw,  Why  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's 
gift 

War,  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  ^ft  a^ain  ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw,  But  Warwick's  king  is  Ed  wain's  prisoner: 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this ; 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo,  Alas !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  nnger'd  from  the  deck  I 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K,  Edw,  'Tis  even  so :  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

Glo,  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kneel  down, 
kneel  down. 
Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War,  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide 
thy  friend, 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 
"  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more." 
Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Coloun. 

War,  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford  comes. 

Os^,  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 

Glo,  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K,  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 


If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence. 
We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  O !  welcome  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 
Mont,  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this  trea- 
son. 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  vour  bodies  bear. 

JT.  Edw.  The  harder  matcii'd,  the  greater  victory : 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 
Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 
Glo,  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 
Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 
War,  And  lo  !   where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love.— 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  whUper. 
Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 
dar.    Father  of  Warwick,  know  you   what  this 
means  ?      [Taldny  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Hat, 
Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  wil"!  not  ruinate  my  father's  bouse. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king? 
Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath: 
To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrific  d  his  daughter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 
That  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
Ana  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.— 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 
K.  Edw,  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 

Glo,  Welcome,  good  Clarence :  this  is  brother-like. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  peijur'd,  and  unjust  1 
K,  Edw,  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 
and  fight. 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears? 

War,  Alas  I  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st 
K  Edw,  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way.— 
Lords,  to  the  field !     Saint  George,  and  victory ! 

[March.    ExeunL 

SCENE  II.— A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet 

Alarums,  and  Excursions.    Enter  King  Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our 
fear. 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  all. — 
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Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee, 

That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company.  [Exit. 

War.  Ah !  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And  by  my  fall  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken 'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length. 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
£fUer  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som,  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  are. 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power ; 
£ven  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah,  could'st  thou  fly ! 

War,  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Montague ! 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile. 
Thou  lov'st  me  Bot ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick  1  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  last; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — "  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  mieht  not  be  distinguish 'd :  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,  deliver'd  with  a  groan, — 
"  O,  farewell  Warwick ! " 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul!— Fly,  lords,  and  save 
yourselves ; 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven. 

IDUt. 

Oxf,  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power ! 
[Exeunt,  bearing  off  Warwick's  Body. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Edward  m  triumph;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest 

K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicions,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers,  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up. 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 


Qlo.  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong. 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her : 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury. 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along.— 
Strike  up  the  drum !  cry — Courage !  and  away. 

[Fhurith.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 

March,    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow 'd  in  the  flood. 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
Whiles  in  his  moan  tiie  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd? 
Ah !  what  a  shame,  ah !  what  a  fault  were  this. 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles  ;  what  of  these  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor, 
Ana  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ?         " 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  lulow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep. 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say  no. 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
Atad  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas !   'tis  but  a  while  : 
Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 
Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  oflT, 
Or  else  you  famish ;  that's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 
If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 
That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here ; 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes. 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  I 
Let  hkn  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage. 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.— 
O,  brave  young  prince  !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  m  thee :  long  may'st  thou  live. 
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To  beu  liii  image,  and  teiiew  hU  gloria*  I 
Sotn.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  foi  such  a  bope, 

Go  home  to  bed,  aiid,  like  the  owl  by  day, 

If  he  Brise,  be  mock'd  ind  wonder 'd  at 

Q.  Mar.  "nianki,  geDtle  Somerset :— sweet  Oxford, 

thanks. 
Prince.  And  take  hit  thanki,  that  yet  hath  nothiog 

Enter  a  Meurnger. 
Meit.  Prepare  vou,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand. 
Beady  to  fight  i  tiierefore,  be  reaidute. 


Q.  Afar.  This  cheers  my  heart  to  see  your  forwardnese. 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle  ,■  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

Fhuritk  and  March.   Enter  King  EowAao,  Clabbkce, 

GuosTsa,  and  Forca. 
K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  standi  the  lliomy 

Which,  by  the  heavena'  assistance  and  your  ttrcngtb, 
Must  by  the  roots  he  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  mote  fuel  to  your  fire, 
For,  well  1  wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  ouU 
Give  signal  to  the  light,  and  to  it,  lordi  I 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and   gentleioen,   whU   I 
should  lay, 
My  tears  gainsay  ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eye. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — Henry,  your  tovereigo, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  hia  itate  usurp  'd, 
Hii  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  itstutei  cancell'd,  and  his  treaeure  spent; 
And  yonde&is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  Justice  :  then,  in  God's  name,  lovdii 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

{Exeuni  both  Amuee. 
SCENE  V.~-Another  Part  of  the  Same. 
Alarunu :    Excuriiont ;    and    afterward4   a   RrtrtaL 

Then    enter  King   Edward,   Cljiiieiice,    GmarEa, 

and  Form ;  with  Ourcn  Maroaret,  Oxfobd,  a^/i 

SoHBH9ET,  Priioneri. 

K.  EdtB.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils, 
Awny  with  Oxford  tu  Hanimes'  castle  straight: 
For  Somer^el,  oS'with  hia  |uUty  head. 
Go,  bear  tlieiii  heuce :  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Uif.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

Som.  Nor  I ;  but  itoup  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 
[^Exeunt  Oxford  and  Souerbet,  guarded. 

Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  JeruaaleDi. 

K.  Eda.    Ib   proclamatioD  made,  that  who   find* 
Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  t 

Gio,  It  is:  and,  In!   where  youthftd  Edward  cones. 
Enter  Soldiers,  mith  Prinet  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  tha  gallant:  let  ui  hear  him 
speok.  IK.  Edwakd  tilt. 

What!  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prickl 
Edward,  what  salisTaction  canst  thou  make. 
For  bearing  amis,  for  atirring  up  my  aubjecia, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  haat  tum'd  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Spenk  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York. 
Supjioae  that  1  am  now  my  fatiier'i  mouth  : 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propone  the  svlf-aime  words  to  thee, 
Which,  trnitur,  ihoii  wuuldat  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  hod  been  so  resolv'd  I 

Gh.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 


And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster, 

Prince.  Let  £sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  tort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo,  By  heaven,  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  that  wotd. 

Q.  Mar,  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plagtie  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  take,  take  away  this  captive  «oold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back, 

K.  Edw.  Peace  1  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  ohaim  yoor 

tongue. 
Clar,  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty  :  you  are  all  undutifuL 
Laieivioua  Edward, — and  thou  periur'd  George, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
J  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.  Take  that,  ^e  likeness  of  thit  railer  here. 

[Stabtkim. 

Qlo.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo.  ttait  Am. 

Clar,  And  there'*  for  twitting  me  with  peijury. 

[Clar.  (tab  kim. 
Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too  I 
Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  iOffiri  tokiUker. 

K,  Edw,  Hold,  Richard,  hold !  for  we  hjive  done 

Qto.  Why  ihould  ibe  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  f 

K,  Edw.  What  1  doth  she  swoon  ?   use  ctiean* 
her  recovery. 

Olo.  Qarenoe,  excuse  roe  to  the  king,  my  brother. 
I'll  heUce  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  ne«a. 

clar.  What?  what? 

Glo,  The  Tower  I  the  Tower !  [£m1. 

Q.  Mar.  0,  Ned !  iweet  Ned  I  qmk  to  thy  raotbei, 
boy: 
Canst  thou  not  apeak  t — O  traitors !  murderers  1^ 
They,  that  itabb'd  Cnsar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  sequel  it : 
He  was  a  man  :  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What'a  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  itt 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  1  spaak  ; 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.— 
Butchers  and  villains!  bloody  cannibals! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  yon  untimely  cropp'd ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchen  I  if  you  haa, 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  lemone : 
But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  bis  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 
Aa,  deathimen,  you  have  rid  Uiis  aweet  young  prince ! 

K.Edw.  Away  with  her!  go,  bear  berhence  perforce. 

Q.Mar.  Nay,neverbearmehence,despatGhmehere; 
Here  sheath  thy  aword,  I'll  pardon  thee  ray  death. 
What!   wilt  thou  not? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Ciar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  eue. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet   Clarence,   do 
thou  do  iL 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not  do  iL 

Q.  Mar,  Ay,  but  thou  uaest  to  forswear  thyself  i 
Twai  <in  before,  but  now  'tis  charity. 
What '.  wilt  thou  not  ?  where  ii  that  devil's  butcher, 
Hard-fftvour'd  Richard?     Richard,  where  art  tbout 
Thou  art  not  here :  murder  ia  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  bock. 

K.  EdtD.  Away,  I  say!  I  charge  ye,  bear  berhence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  u  to  this  prince  I 
[E«t. 

K.  Edw,  Where's  Richard  gone  t 
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dor.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw,  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  aueen  how  well  she  fares : 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  oath  a  son  for  me.  lExeuni* 

SCENE  VL—- London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Kwff  Henry  if  discovered  reading.    Enter  Gloster 

and  the  Lieutenant, 

Olo.  Good  day,  my  lord.  What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ? 

K,  Hen,  Ay,  my  good  lord :  my  lord,  I  should  say 
rather : 
'Tis  sin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloater,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

Glo,  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we  must  confer. 

\_Exit  Lieutenant, 

K,  Hen,  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the 
wolf: 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  hh  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  f 

Gh,  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

K,  Hen,  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was^aught,  and  kilPd. 

Glo,  why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

K»  Hen,  I,  Deedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy. 
Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah  !  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words. 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

Glo,  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K,  Hen,  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art: 
If  murderine  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo,  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K,  Hen,  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou 
didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy,— that  many  a  thousand. 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-8tandin|;  eye, — 
Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'. 
Orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  deAth, 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek 'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 
The  night-K^row  cried,  a  boding  luckless  tune ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees : 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  cnimney's  top. 
And  chatterine  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  lump, 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom, 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  tme  which  I  have  heard. 


Thou  cam'sl 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more. — ^Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech : 

\^Staoi  him. 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain 'd. 
K,  Hen,  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 
O !  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee.         [Z)te«. 

GUk  What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink    in    the   ground?     I  thought  it  would  have 

mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  !— 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  aown  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither, 

[Stabs  him  again, 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward. 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  seek  their  rain  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd ;  and  the  women  cried,  « 

*'  O,  Jesus  bless  us !  he  is  bora  with  teeth  :" 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  iL 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ; 
And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me  :  I  am  myself  alone- 
Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 
Clarence,  thy  tura  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 
I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[Exit  with  the  Body, 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  Throne; 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  a  Nurse  with  the  Infant  Prince, 
Clarence,  Hastings,  and  others, 

K,  Edw,  Once  more  we  sit  in   England's   royal 
throne. 
Re*purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  cora. 
Have  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  t 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown 'd 
For  hardy  and  redoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliifords,  as  the  father  and  the  son; 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trampet's  sound : 
With  tnem,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 

Enter  Gloster  behind. 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy.— 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 
Went  all  a-foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
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And  of  our  labour*  tbou  ihilt  reap  the  ^in. 

Olo.  I'll  blaat  bii  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 

For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
Th'n  ihoulder  was  ordain 'd  u>  thick,  to  beave; 
And  beave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back.— 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  that  shall  execute. 

K.  EAb.  Clarence,  and  Gloiter,  love  my  lovely  qoeen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Oar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majeity, 
1  Mai  upon  the  lip*  of  tbii  aweet  babe.         [funno  it. 

K.  Edui.  Tbanu,  nohle  Clarence ;  worthy  brother, 
thanks. 

Olo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
•prang'st,  [Kitmg  the  ittftuU. 

Witnen  Ae  lovmg  Wm  1  gWe  fte  mit. — 


[Atide.)  To  say  ibe  truth,  to  Judaa  kias'd  his  maiter,   j 
And  cned — all  hail  I  when  aa  he  meant — all  barm. 

K.  Eda.  Now  am  I  seated  a*  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  WhatwillyourgracehavedonewitliMaigAret!  | 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France  ; 

Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem,  | 

And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  r&naom. 

Jr.  EdtB.  Away,  with   her,   and  waft  her  hence  to 

And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 

With  stately  triamphs,  mirthful  comic  ahowa. 

Such  as  befit  tbe  pleasure  of  the  court? 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — farewell,  aour  annoy  ; 

For  here,  I  hope,  begin*  our  lasting  joy.        [Examt.  ' 
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A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 


Lords,  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen,  a  Pursuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Messengers, 

Ghosts,  Soldiers,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street 
Enter  Gloster. 


Glo,  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  aU  the  clouds,  that  fower'd  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ;   ' 
Our  stem  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth 'd  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasine  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  stmt  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
I,  that  am  curtaiVd  thus  of  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform 'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; 


Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deforaiity  : 

And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 

I  am  detemiined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 

By  dmnken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 

And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  tme  and  just, 

As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says — that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  comes. 

Enter  ChAKEHCE,auarded,  and  Brakenbury. 
Brother,  good  day.     What  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar»  Because  my  name  is  Geoige. 
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Glo.  Alack !  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers. 
O !  belike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 
That  you  should  be  new  christen 'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  but  I  protest, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  nim,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  O, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these, 
Have  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by  women. 
'Tis  not  the  kin^,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower : 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she^ 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  same  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  deliver'd  t 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  aueen*s  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  truage  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Gh,  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  mv  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  liverv  : 
The  jealous  o'er-wom  widow,  and  herself, 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewom^ny 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy. 

Brak,  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me : 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Glo,  Even  so ;  an  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man :  we  sav,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous  :— 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasinff  tongue ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 
How  say  you,  sir?  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 

Glo.  Nought  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?  I  tell  thee, 
fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Her  husband,  knave.  Would'st  thou  betray  me? 

Brak.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and 
withal. 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will 
obey. 

Gh.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey. — 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  kmg  Edward  s  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar,  I  know,  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 


Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you : 
Mean  time,  have  patience.  lEmbracinff  him, 

Clar.  I  must  periforce  :  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  BaAKENBuav,  and  Guard. 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence. — I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Host.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord. 

Glo,  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook 'd  imprisonment? 

Hait,  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must ; 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo,  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clax«nce  too. 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hatt.  More  pity,  that  the  eagles  should  be  mew'd. 
While  kites  ana  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hatt.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home :— > 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  that  news  is  bad  indeed. 
O !  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 
And  ove^-much  consum'd  his  royal  person : 
'Tis  very  c^rievoiis  to  be  thonght  upon. 
Where  is  he ?  in  his  bed? 

IfasL  He  is. 

Gh.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  Hastings. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthaste  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in. 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 
What  though  I  kilVd  her  husband,  and  her  father? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is  to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love, 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  oount  my  gains. 

[JSmI. 

SCENE  IL— The  Same.    Another  Street 
Enter  the  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  home  m  an 
open  Coffin,  Gentlemen^  bearing  Halherds,  to  guard  it; 
and  Ladg  Anns  oi  mourner, 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load, 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse. 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  nntimelv  faU  of  virtuous  Lancaster.—^ 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  I 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood. 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  tiieae  wounds ! 
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Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  : — 
O,  cursed  be  toe  hand  that  made  these  holes  I 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  I 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  Tenom'd  thing  that  lives  1 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
Whose  uely  and  unnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  imhappiness  1 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
Bif  ore  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,-  and  thee  !*— 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 

IThe  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpee  and  advance. 
Enter  GLOsTsa. 
Glo>  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 
Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds? 

Glo.  Villains !  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 
1  Gent  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 
Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog  I  stand  thou  when   I  ooii>- 
mand : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  mv  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  tliy  boldness. 

[The  Bearers  eet  down  the  Ceffin. 
Anne.  What !  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid! 
Alas !  I  blame  you  not;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil.-— 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have :  therefore,  be  gone. 
G/o.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  cunt 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble 
us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  ihy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. — 
O,  gentlemen !  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  I—* 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity, 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death  ! 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death  I 
Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead, 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick, 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
Which  his  hell-govern 'a  aim  hath  butchered  1 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne,  Villain,  thou  know'st  nor  law  of  God  normal: 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pitv. 
Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! 
Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry.-— 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  evils  to  give  me  leave 


By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  difiiis'd  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Gh.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hane  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair  I  should  aiccuse  myself. 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  excus'd 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself,  * 

That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Then  say  they  were  not  slain : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  queen  Margaret 
saw 
Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  sland'rous  tongue, 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog?  then,  God  grant 
me  too, 
Thou  may 'st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O !  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Gh.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest. 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne,— 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  something  into  a  slower  method, 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd  effect. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauhr,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide j 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck ; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by  : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy 
life! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  revetig'd  on  thee. 

Gio.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 
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Gh.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo,  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  tnan  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo,  Plantagenet, 

Anne,  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  Tlie  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne,  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo,  Here  :  [She  spite  at  him,']  Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  roe  ? 
-   Anne,  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 

Glo,  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne,  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo,  lliine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne,  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead! 

Glo,  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once, 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham*d  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear ; 
No,  when  my  father  York,  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedash 'd  with  rain ;  in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear : 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

[She  looke  ecomfuUy  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  shurp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lav  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  latfi  his  Breast  open:  she  ojfers  at  it  with  his 
Sword, 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry ; — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch ;  'twas  I  that  stabbed  young  Ed- 
ward ; — 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  falls  the  Sword, 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne,  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo,  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

[Taking  ftp  the  Sword, 
Anne,  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word, 
lliis  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love  : 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 
Anne,  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Gh,  'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 
Anne,  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Glo,  Then,  never  man  was  true. 
Anne,  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 


Glo,  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne,  'That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 

Glo,  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ?  [Sheathing  his  Sword, 

Anne,  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Gh,  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne,  To  take,  is  not  to  give.  [She  puts  on  the  Ring, 

Gh,  Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  suppliant  may 
But  bee  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne,  What  is  it? 

Gh,  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  de- 
signs 
To  him  that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
Where  (after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd, 
At  Chertsey  monastery,  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  gnv^  with  my  repentant  tears) 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see.  you : 
For  divers  imknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you^ 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too, 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Gh.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne,  'Tis  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressel,  and  Berkley. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Gh,  No,  to  White* Friars ;  there  attend  my  coming. 

[Exeunt  the  rest,  with  the  Corse. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witness  of  my  hatred  by, 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks. 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing !     Ha ! 
Hath  she  foreot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 
Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,-— 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  affords 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropp'd  the  eolden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  f 
On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  t 
Mv  dukedom  to  a  beggarl  v  denier, 
I  ao  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 
ril  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass ; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself^ 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 
But,  first,  I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave. 
And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.— > 
Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [^ExU. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey. 

Bit.  Have  patience,  madam :  there's  no  doubt,  his 
majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Orev.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse : 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  EUz,  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  on  me? 

Grey,  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  EUz.  The  loss  of  sucb  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  eone. 

Q.  EUz.  Ah !  he  is  youuff ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Biv.  Is  it  concluded,  be  shall  be  protector? 

Q.  EUz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet ; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckinouam  and  Stanley. 

Grey.    Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 
Stanley. 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace. 

Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have  been ! 

Q.  EUz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  vour  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  eood  lord,  assur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  GO  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

Q.  EUz.  Saw  you  the  lung  to-day,  my  lord  of  Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  EUz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  good  hope :  his  grace  speaks  cheer- 
fully. 

Q.  EUz.  God  grant  bim  healtii !   Did  you  confer  with 
him? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  EUz.  Would  all  were  well !— But  that  will  never 
be: 
I  fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 
Enter  Gloster,  stamping  angrily,  with  Hastings,  and 

Dorset. 

Gh.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it.— 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  Frencb  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  grace  ? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injur'd  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong? — 
Or  thee  ?-'Or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !     His  royal  grace, 


(Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish !) 

Cannot  be  qmet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.  EUz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
The  king,  on  his  own  royal  disposition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else. 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself, 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

gS>.  I  cannot  tell ; — the  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  make  prey  wbere  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  EUz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  bro- 
ther Gloster : 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends. 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

Gh.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  I  bave  need  of  you: 
Our  brother  is  imprison 'd  by  your  means ; 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  many  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Q.  EUz.  By  him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  tbese  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny,  that  you  were  not  the  mean 
Of  my  lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment 

Biv.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers, — why,  who  knows  not  so? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments, 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert 
What  may  she  not?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  she,-^ 

Biv.  yfhatf  marry,  may  she  ? 

Glo.  Wha^  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis,  your  ffrandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  EUz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scofis : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  bis  majesty, 
6f  those  ffross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition, 
To  be  thus  taunted,  scom'd,  and  baited  at : 
Small  Joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 
Enter  Queen  Maroaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God,  I  be- 
seech him  I  [Aiide. 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king? 
TeU  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  kine : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'Tis  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot 

Q.  Mar.    Out,  devil  I    I  do  remember  them  too 
well :  [Aiide. 

Thou  kiirdst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower^ 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends : 

X  k 
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To  Toy^ize  Ua  blood,  I  ipent  mine  own.  | 

Q.  Mar.  Ajr,  and  muGh  better  blood  than  hi*,  or 
thine.  [AMide. 

Qlo.  In  all  which  lime,  you,  and  your  hiuband  Grey, 
Were  factioui  for  the  house  of  Lancanter ; — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — Was  not  your  husband 
Id  Margaret'g  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain! 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are ; 
Witbal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.   Mar.    A   murd'rous   villain,  and   so  »tiU  thou 
Mt,  lAiide. 

Gto.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jeiu  pardon  ! — 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ]  {_Aade. 

Glo.  To  light  on  Edward's  narty,  for  the  crown; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up. 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine  : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  ^or.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this 
world,  lAtidt. 

Tbon  cacodsmon !  there  thy  kingdom  ii. 

Jih.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days. 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  foUow'd  dien  our  lord,  our  sovereign  king; 
So  fbould  we  you,  if  you  should  be  oar  king. 

Glo.  If  f  should  be  I— I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart  the  thought  thereof  I 

Q,  EUm,  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  aa  you  suppose 
JTou  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king, 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me, 
Hat  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.Mar,  A  littlejoy  enjoys  the  oueen  thereof;  \_Atide, 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joylett. 
II  no  longer  hold  me  patient. — 

^  Coming  forward.     Tkey  aU  ilart. 
u  '"R  pirates,  that  fall  out 
haring  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  I 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subject*. 
Yet  that,  by  you  depoi'd,  you  quake  like  rebels! — 
Ab  I  gentle  villain,  do  not  torn  away. 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witcb,  what  mak'st  thou  in  my 

sight  7 
Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd ; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Gto.  Wertlhou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  death? 
Q.  Mar.  1  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banish- 

Han  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom; — all  of  you,  allegiance; 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours. 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Qh.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 
And  with  thy  scorns  diew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Sl«p'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Kutland  ;— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee. 
And  Ood,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Elix.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

JfaiL  O I  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  wa*  heard  of. 

Riv.  TyrsiiU  themselves  vie'pt  when  it  wus  reported. 

/)ori.  No  man  hul  proplieBied  revenge  for  it. 

Butk.  Northumberland,  then  present,  nept  to  see  it.  I 

Q.  Mot.  What  I  were  you  snarling  all,  before  I  came,  | 


Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 

And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me? 

Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven. 

That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 

Their  kingdom's  loti,  my  woful  banishment. 

Should  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ? 

curves  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven? — 
Why,  then  giveway.dulldonds,  to  my  quick  curse* ! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 
Aa  oura by  murder,  to  make  him  a  kine! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  our  aon,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  hi*  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  1 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen, 
Outiive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self) 
'       ;  may'st  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children'*  death  j 

see  another,  a*  I  He  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stsll'd  in  mine  I 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death; 
And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! 
Rivera,  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by, 
And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers :  God,  I  ptay  hitn. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Qlo.  Have  donetbycharm,  thou  hateful  wither'd  hag. 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee!  stay,  dog,  for  thoa 
■halt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  tnal  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O!  let  them  keep  it,  tilt  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul  I 
Thy  Mends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends  I 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  It  be  while  some  tormentinr  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  I 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seaJ'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  stain  of  nature,  and  the  sconi  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  (by  father's  loins ! 
Thou  lag  of  honour  I  thou  detested — 

GUi.  Margaret 

Q.Mar.  Richard! 

Gio.  Ha! 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not 

Qlo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  badst  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
O !  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Gla.  "Tis  done  by  me,  and  enos  in — Margaret. 

Q.  EKa.  Thus  have  you  hreatb'd  your  curse  against 
yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 


Tbe  day  wUl 

To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-hack 'd  toad. 

Hall.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curve, 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.Mar,  Foul  shame  upon  you;  you  have  all  mo  v'd 

T'd,  you  would  be  taught 
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Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty, 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 
O !  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

Dor,  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar,  Peace,  master  marquess!  you  are  mala- 
pert: 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them, 
And  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Olo,    Good  counsel,  marry: — learn  it,  learn  it, 
marquess. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more ;  but  I  was  borii  so  high : 
Our  evry  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  stm. 

Q.  Mar,  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade, — alas !  alas  !— 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
Whose  bright  out-«hining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  eyry  buildeth  in  our  eyry's  nest— 
O  God !  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it : 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace !  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamemlly  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  princely  Buckingham !  I'll  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now,  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  Uiou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham !  take  heed  of  yonder  dog : 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites. 

His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 

And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle 
counsel. 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 

01  but  remember  this  another  day. 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's !  [ExU. 

Hatt.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Biv.   And  so  doth  mine.     I  muse,  why  she's  at 
liberty. 

Gh.  I  cannot  blame  her :  by  God's  holy  modier, 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  EUm.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo,  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  goo^ 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains ; — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof  I 


Biv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

Gh.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ;  [Aiide, 

For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 

Enler  Catesby. 

CaUg.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you,*— 
And  for  your  grace,  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q,  EUz,  Catesby,  I  come.— Lords,  will  yoti  go 
with  me  ? 

Bh),  We  wait  upon  your  grace. 

\Exeunt  all  UU  Glostbr. 

Glo,  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  {ibroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  cast  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them,  'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies. 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey ; 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers, 
But  soft !  here  come  my  executioners.*— 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  I 
Are  you  nowgoing  to  dispatch  this  thing  ? 

1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord;  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant, 
That  we  mav  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo,  Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

[Gtv0»  the  Warrant, 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate :  do  not  hear  him  plead; 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1  Murd,  Ttit,  tut !  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate ; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assur'd, 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo,  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools'  eyes 
fall  tears : 
I  like  you,  lads ; — about  your  hnsiness  straight ; 
Go,  ffo,  despatch. 

1  Murd,  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  [ExemU, 

SC£NE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  Clarence  and  Brarenburt. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clbir.  O I  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearM  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Thmu^  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days, 
So  fuU  of  dismal  terror  was  Uie  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar,  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark 'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloater, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befall'n  us.    As  we  nac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  natdies, 
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Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  fallingi 
Struck  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  over-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea : 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  the  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflectine  gems, 

Tliat  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lav  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure,  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had,  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  pantine  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  in  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  No,  no ;  my  dream  was  lengthen 'a  after  life. 

0 1  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 
Ipass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  sour  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

The  first  that  there  did  aeet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  ereat  fathei^in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud, — "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  fuse  Clarence?" 
And  so  he  vanish'd.    'Then,  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud,— 
"  Clarence  is  come, — false,  fleeting,  peijur'd  Clarence,— 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury  ;— 
Seize  on  him,  furies  I  take  him  unto  torment  I" 
With  that,  methought,  a  leeion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ 'd  me,  and  howled  m  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  tremblioff  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afhiid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  Ah,  keeper,  keeper!  I  have  done  these  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me !— - 
O  God  I  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  the  fdone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children  I*- 
Keeper,  I  pr'ythee,  sit  by  me  awhile ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

{^SUtinff  down, 

Brak,  I  will,  my  lord :  God  give  your  grace  good 
rest.—  [Clarence  ileepg. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 
inter  the  ttpo  Murderers. 

I  Murd.  Ho!  who's  here? 


Brak.  What  would 'st  thou,  fellow?  and  how  cam'st 
thou  hither? 

1  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence ;  and  I  came 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak,  What !  so  brief? 

2  Murd.  'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious.- 
Let  him  see  our  commission ;  and  talk  no  more. 

[^  Paper  delivered  to  Brakembury,  toko  reads  it. 
Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands. 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  from  the  meaning ; 
There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys. 
I'll  to  the  king;  and  signify  to  him. 
That  thus  I  have  resign 'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd.  You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakenburt. 

2  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

1  Murd,  No ;  he'll  say,  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Why,  he  shall  never  wake  until  the  great 
judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say,  we  stabb'd  him  sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  naSi 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What  1  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant ;  but  to 
be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no  warrant 
can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and  tell 
him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope,  this 
compassionate  humour  of  mine  will  change ;  it  was 
wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  tells  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  Murd.  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are 
yet  within  me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward, ^when  the  deed  a 
done. 

2  Murd.  Zounds !  he  dies :  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.  O !  in  the  auke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

1  Murd.  When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us  our 
reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd.  'Tb  no  matter ;  let  it  go :  there's  few  or 
none,  will  entertain  it 

1  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it;  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward :  a  man  cannot  Ateal, 
but  It  accuseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks 
him ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but 
it  detects  him  :  'tis  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom ;  it  fills  a  man  full  of  obsta- 
cles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by 
chance  I  found :  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it :  it 
is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous 
thing ;  and  every  man,  that  means  to  live  well,  endea- 
vours to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  without  it 

1  Murd.  Zounds  1  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  per- 
suading me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not:  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee  sigh. 

1  Murd,  t  am  strong-fram'd ;  he  cannot  prevail  widi 
me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  man,  that  respects  his 
reputation.    Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  Murd,  Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of 
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thy  sword,  and  tlien  throw  him  into  the  malmtey-butt 
in  the  next  room. 
2  Murd.  O,  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of  him. 

1  Murd.  Soft!  he  wakea. 

2  Murd,  Strike. 

1  Murd,  No ;  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar,  [  Waking,'^  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me 
a  cup  of  wme. 

1  Murd,  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon. 

Clar,  In  God*s  name,  what  art  thou  1 

1  Murd,  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar,  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

1  Murd,  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loval. 

dor.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  tny  looks  are  humble. 

1  Murd,  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine 
own. 

Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murd,  To,  to,  to— 

Clar,  To  murder  me  ? 

Both  Murd,  Ay,  Ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd,  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar,  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Murd,  Never,  my  lord ;  therefore,  prepare  to  die. 
Clar,  Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men, 

To  slay  the  innocent  ?    What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 

S  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 
at  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me : 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  ^urd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Murd,  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our  king. 
Clar,  Erroneous  vassals !  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  will  you,  then, 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 
2  Murd,  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  h^  hurl  on 
thee, 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too. 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd,  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous  blade, 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd,  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 

defend. 

1  Murd,  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law 
tons. 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O !  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly. 
Take  not  tne  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm : 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 


1  Murd,  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  minister, 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Flantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar,  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  n^e. 

1  Murd,  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  faults. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar,  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  shall  rewara  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd,  You  are  deceiv'd :  your  brother  Gloster 

hates  you. 

Clar,  O  !  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear. 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd,  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar,  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 
And  charff'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  Uiought  of  this  divided  friendship  : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd,  Ay,  mill-stones ;  as  he  lesson 'd  us  to  weep. 

Clar,  O !  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  Murd,  Right;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come,  you 
deceive  yourself; 
'Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar,  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune. 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd,  Make  peace  with  Go^  for  you  must  die, 

my  lord. 

Clar,  Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  souls, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind. 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murdering  me  ?-* 
O I  sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now. 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ?    As  you  would  beg 
Were  you  in  my  distress,  so  pity  me. 

1  Murd.  Relent?  no:  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 
Clar,  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish.— 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pi^  in  thy  looks ; 
O !  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer. 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 

2  Murd,  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that :  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

[Stahi  him. 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[^ExU  with  the  Body. 

2  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  despatch'd  I 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 

Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done. 
Re-enter  first  Murderer. 

1  Murd,  How  now !  what  mean'st  thou,  that  thou 

help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  have 
been. 

2  Murd,   I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  sav'd  his 

brother. 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say, 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [JSctt. 
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Acrn. 


1  Murd,  So  do  not  I :  go,  coward,  as  thou  art — 
Well,  111  go  hide  the  hody  in  some  hole, 
Tdl  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  hurial : 


And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay. 


lEai. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  led  tn  nek.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastinos,  Buckingham,  Gret, 
and  othere, 

K,  Edw.  Why,  so : — ^now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 
work.-— 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Kedeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  more  at  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 
Eio.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging 
hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 
Halt  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like. 
K,  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your  king ; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  king  of  kings. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 
Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love. 
Biv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart 
K.  Edw.  Maidam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  from  this, — 
Nor  you,  son  Dorset,— Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz,  There,  Hastings : — I  will  never  more  re- 
member 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him  ;-*Hastinga,  love  lord 

marquess. 
Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 
Host.  And  so  swear  I. 

£.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  ihou  ibis 
league 
With  thv  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  ^Tothe  Cieen,']  but  with  all  duteous 

love 
Doth  cherish  you,  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  Uiose  where  I  expect  most  love. 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile^ 
Be  he  unto  me.    This  do  I  beg  of  heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you,  or  yours. 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloater  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 
Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke. 

Enter  Glostbr. 
Glo.  Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and  queen. 
And,  princelv  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 

K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the  day. — 
Gloster,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmiiy^  fair  love  of  hate. 


Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  lord.— 
Among' this  princely  heap,  u  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
To  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
'Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love.-* 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us ; 
Of  you,  and  you,  lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  all  witliout  desert  have  frown 'd  on  me; 
Of  YOU,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you ; 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  alL 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.  [^nde. 

Q.  Eli*.  A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter : — 
I  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. — 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Garence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  f 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead? 

IThey  ail  UearL 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw,  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead  1  who  knows 
he  is? 

Q.  EUz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest? 

Dor,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  pre- 
sence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  hu  cheeks. 

K.  Edw,  Is  Clarence  dead  ?  the  order  was  revers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  ^oiur  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion. 

Enter  Stamlet. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  ! 

\^Kncel». 

K.  Edw.  I  pr'y thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Stan.  I  wib  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.   Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  re- 
questest 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  ffentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K,  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
And  shall  thalt  longue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
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Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 

Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  hade  me  he  advis'd  ? 

Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 

Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 

The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 

And  said,  **  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king  ?" 

Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 

Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 

Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himself, 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  num^old  night? 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 

Sinfully  piuck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vassals, 

Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon; 

And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  vou. 

But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, 

Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 

For  him,  poor  soul. — ^The  proudest  of  you  all 

Have  been  bebolding  to  him  in  his  life, 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  his  life. — 

O  God !  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.— 

Come,  Hastings,  prithee  help  me  to  my  closet 

Ah,  poor  Clarence  ! 

{^Exeumt  King^  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivbrs,  Dorset, 
and  Grey. 

Olo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness. — Mark'd  you  not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  thev  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 

0  J  thev  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king : 

God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords ;  will  you  go, 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company? 
Buck,  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Eaeunt. 

SCENE  II.— London. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and  Daughter 

of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

Duch,  No,  boy. 

Dough.  Why  do  you  weep  so?  and  oft  beat  your 
breast ; 
And  cry — *'  O  Clarence,  my  unbappy  son  I" 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head. 
And  call  us — orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  were  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both, 

1  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 

As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  vour  father's  death. 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.  Then  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is  dead. 
The  king  mine  imcle  is  to  blame  for  it : 
God  will  revenge  it;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Dough.  And  so  will  I. 

Duch.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  lung  doth  love 
you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

iSVmi.  Graudam,  we  can ;  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  woiud  love  me  dearly  as  a  child. 


Duch.  Ah  I  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  mv  shame, 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  tnis  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam? 

Duch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it. — Hark !  what  noise  is  this  I 

Enter  Queen  ELizABZTUf  distractedly ;  Rivers  and 
DoKaEr,  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah !  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep. 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I'll  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence. 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead ! — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap?— ^ 
If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catcb  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'er  changing  light 

Duch.  Ah !  so  much  interest  have  1  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband. 
I  have  be  wept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images; 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms. 
And  piuck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     O !  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan^ 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt!  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Dough.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept. 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govem'd  by  the  watry  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  aiowa  the  world  I 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord,  Edward  I 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Garence ! 

Duch.  Alas,  for  both !  both  mine,  Edward  and  Clar 
rence. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I,  but  Edward?  and  he's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence?  and  he's  gone. 

Duch.  What  stays  had  I,  but  they  ?  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

ChU.  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Duch.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs : 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — 
Alas  I  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distress'd, 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother:  God  is  much  displeas'd. 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd  ungrateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
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Much  more  to  be  thus  oppoiite  with  heaven, 
For  it  requirei  the  roytl  debt  it  lent  jrou. 

Riv.  MbiIbiii,  bethink  ;ou,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  jroung  prince  yavi  ion :  send  straight  for  him. 
Let  him  be  crown 'd ;  in  him  your  coinfort  lives. 
Drown  desperale  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 
Enter  Globteh,  Bucehjohah,  Stanley,  Hastihos, 
RATCLrrFE,  mid  othert. 

Ok.  Siater,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  caaae 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  otir  shining  itar; 
But  none  can  help  our  hanna  by  wailing  them. — 
Modani,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy  j 
1  did  not  see  your  grace. — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing.  [Kneelt. 

Duck.  Godblessthee;  andputmeeknesainthybreast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty. 

Glo.  Amen ;   [Aiidt.']  and  roitke  me  die  a  good  old 

That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing; 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Back.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heartr^orrowingpeen. 
That  bear  this  heavy  mutual  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love ; 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  yonr  high-swoln  hates. 
But  lately  tpUnter'd,  knit,  and  join'd  tOEethei, 
Must  gently  be  preaerv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept: 
He  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Ate.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buck- 
ingham! 

Btttk.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heal'd  wotmd  of  malice  should  break  out; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  vet  ungovem'd ; 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rem, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

QU).  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us; 
And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Aid.  And  so  in  me;  and  to,  I  think,  in  all: 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd: 
Therefore,  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Halt.  And  so  say  I. 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shaU  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, — and  you  my  sister, — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  tbit  biuiness ! 

[Exeunt  ali  but  Buckinqhau  and  Glosteb. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince. 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home ; 
For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion, 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  port  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Olo,  My  other  self,  my  coimsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ladlow  then,  for  well  not  stay  behind.  [£mu*1. 
SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Street 
Enttr  (wo  Cilizmt,  metting, 

1  Cil.  Good  morrow,  neighbour;  whither  away  eofastt 

2  Ci/.  I  promise  you,  1  scarcely  know  myself. 


Heat  you  the  news  abroad! 

1  CU.  Yes ;  that  the  king  is  dead. 

2  CU.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady;  seldom  cornea  the  belter: 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world, 

Enttr  another  Citixai. 

3  CU.  Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

1  (M,  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 
3  at.  Doth  thenewi  hold  of  good  kin  eEkl  ward's  death  T 

2  CU.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help,  the  while ! 

3  Cit.  Then,  matters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

1  Cit.  No,  no;  by  God'sgood  grace,  hi*  son  shall  reign. 
3  at.  Woe  to  that  land  that's  govem'd  by  a  cUU  ! 

2  CHt,  In  him  there  i«  a  hope  of  government. 
With,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him ; 

And,  in  his  i\ill  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

I  CU.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  hut  at  nine  months  old. 

3  CU.  Stood  the  state  so  f  no,  no,  good  friends,  God 

For  then  this  land  was  famously  eniieh'd 
With  politic  grave  counsel :  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  CU.  Why,sohBthibis,bothbyhtsfatherandmotber. 

3  CU.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  bis  father, 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation,  who  shall  now  be  nearest, 
Will  (ouch  us  all  loo  near,  if  God  prevent  not 
O !  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  the  queen's  sons,  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud: 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  aa  before. 

1  CU.  tome,  come ;  we  fear  the  worst :  all  will  be 


I,  wise  men  put  on  their 


3  at.  When  clouds  are  m 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  : 
When  tbe  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  7 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect 

2  CU.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reawm  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

ZtjCU.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  n. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Pursuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 
The  water  iwell  before  alioiiterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 

2  at.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  tbe  justicet. 

3  at.  And  BO  was  I :  I'll  bear  you  company. 

{EEewU. 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Arckbuhop  of  YoKK^,  the  young  Date  of  You^ 

Queen  Eliiabbtu,  and  the  Ducket  o/*  Yoax. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony-Strat- 
ford, 
And  St  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night : 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Duth.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown,  since  lait  I  saw  him. 

Q,  Elit.  Bat  I  hear,  no :  they  say,  my  ion  <tf  Y<^ 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  ha*«  it  to. 

lyutk.  Why,  my  youuf^  cousinf  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  ait  at  supper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  1  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother;  "Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle  Gloatar, 
"Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace :" 
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And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fftst, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 
buck.  'Good  faitii,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not 
hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch,  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Duck.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remember'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Duck.  How,  my  young  York?    I  pr'ythee,  let  me 
hear  it 

York,  Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest 

Duck,  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Dueh.  His  nurse  !  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wast 
bom. 

York.  If  'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  EUm.  a  parlous  boy.   Go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

jireh.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  EUx.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch,  Here  comes  a  messenger:  what  news  with  you? 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report. 

Q.  EU*.  How  doth  the  prince? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duck.  What  is  thy  news? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  lord  Grey  are  sent  to  Pom- 
fret, 
And  with  Uiem  sir  Thomas  Vanghan,  prisoners. 


Duck.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Arch.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can  I  have  disclos'd : 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed, 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  EUz.  Ah  me  !  I  see  Sie  ruin  of  my  house. 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  :*- 
Welcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duck.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beneld? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
Too  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost, 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — Ol  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

Q.  ElU.    Come,  come,  my  boy ;    we  will  to  sanc- 
tuary.— 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duck.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  EUz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go,     [To  the  Queen. 

And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep:  and  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours. 
Go ;  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Glostbr,  BucKiHOHAM,  Cardinal  Bourcuier,  and 
others. 

Buck,  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 

chamber. 
Olo.    Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sove- 
reign: 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Olo.  Sweet  nrince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  aiv'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart 
Those  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  woras. 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends! 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they 

were  none. 
Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet 
you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy 
days! 


Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ;  and  thank  you 
all. —  [Exeunt  Mayors  ^c. 

I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
Fie !  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweating  lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord.   What,  will  our  mother 
come? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withhela. 

Buck.  Fie !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers. — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny,  lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card,  Mv  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here ;  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  !  not  for  all  this  land. 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buck,  You  are  too  strict  and  abstinent,  my  lord. 
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Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional : 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  goodness  of  his  age, 

You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 

The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 

To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 

And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 

This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deserv'd  it ; 

Therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 

Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there. 

You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men. 

But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Card,  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for  once- 
Come  on,  lord  Hastings;  will  you  go  with  me? 

Hatt.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince,  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you 
may. —  [^Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 

Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then,  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place.— 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince,  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  It  is  upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince,  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register*d, 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity. 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Oh,  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long. 

[^Aside, 

Prince,  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Oh,  I  sav  without  characters  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity,  l^iiide, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince,  That  Julius  Ctesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  his  conqueror. 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life.— 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Buck,  What,  my  gracious  lord? 

Prince,  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  Uv'd  a  king. 

Oh,  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 

f Aside, 
Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardintu, 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time  here  comes  the  duke  of 
York. 

Prince,   Richard  of  York  I    how  fares  our  noble 
brother? 

York,  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call  you  now. 

Prince,  Ay,  brother ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  ^oun. 
Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Oh,  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York,  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     Ol  my  lord, 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Glo,  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York,  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Oh,  O  !  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York,  Then  be  is  more  beholding  to  you,  than  1. 


Oh,  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign,* 
But  you  have  power  o'er  me  as  a  kinsman. 

York,  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Oh,  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince,  A  beggar,  brother? 

York,  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Oh,  A  greater  gift  than  that  1*11  give  my  cousin. 

York,  A  greater  gift?    O  f  that's  the  sword  to  it 

Oh,  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York,  01  then,  I  see,  vou'U  part  but  with  light  gifts: 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Oh,  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York,  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Oh,  What !  would  you  nave  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

York,  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me. 

Oh,  How? 

York,  Little. 

Prince,    My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cron  in 
talk.— 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York,  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me. — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape. 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  ahoulden. 

Buck,  With  what  a  sharply  pointed  wit  he  reasons : 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  nu  uncle. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  is  wonderful. 

Oh,  My  lord,  wilf't  please  yourpprace  to  pass  along? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckmgham, 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York,  What!  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

Prince,  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York,  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Oh,  Why,  what  should  you  fear? 

York,  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince,  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Oh,  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince,  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

\A  eennet.    Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings, 
Cardinal^  and  Attendanti, 

Buck,  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Oh.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.     O I  'tis  a  periloua  boy; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable : 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck,  Well,  let  them  rest — Come  hither,  Catesby. 
Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  efiect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way  :-* 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 

Cate,  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince, 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 
'  Buck,   What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  he  ? 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck,  Well  then,  no  more  but  this.    Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  ofi^,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
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To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  ua, 
Encouraffe  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  the  talk, 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination ; 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils, 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd* 

Glo,    Commend  me  to  lord  William :    tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfretpcastle ; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more* 

Buck,  Good  Catesby,  go :  effect  this  business  soundly. 

Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Gh.  Shall  we  hear  from  vou,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep  ? 

Cate,  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo,  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

lExii  Catbsby. 

Buck,  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  per- 
ceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  t 

Glo»  Chop  off  his  head,  man ;— somewhat  we  will 
do: — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  was  possess'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Gh.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.     [Baeuni, 

SCENE  II.— Before  Lord  Hastings*  House. 
Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Meu.  My  lord  I  my  lord ! —  [Knoddng  at  the  door^ 

Host.  r^i/Am.]--Who  knocks ? 

Meu.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 

ffait.  TWUhm.^  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Meu.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Ilaet.  Cannot  lord  Stanley  sleep  these  tedious  nights? 

Meu.  So  it  appears  by  that  I  pave  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

ffoBt.  What  then  ? 

Meu.  Then  certifies  vour  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  kept ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one, 
Which  may  make  you  and  Him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore,  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure,— 
If  you  will  presently  take  borse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Ilaet.  Go,  fellow,  go ;  return  unto  thy  lord. 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  council : 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one. 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  ua. 
Whereof  I  shall  not  nave  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder  he's  so  simple 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 


Meu.  Ill  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say. 

lExU. 
Enter  Catesbt. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Host.  Good  morrow,  Catesby :  you  are  early  stirring. 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  earland  of  the  realm. 

Halt.  How  ?  wear  the  garland !  dost  thou  mean  the 
crown? 

Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Haet.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news,— 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Host,  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries ; 
But,  that  I'll  give  mv  voice  on  Richard's  side. 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind. 

Haet.   But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month 
hence. 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thmg  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Natt.  O  monstrous,  monstrous !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey;  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  Tne  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you ; 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.      lAeide. 

Hast.  I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  weU  deserv'd  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 
Come  on,  come  on ;  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My   lord,    good  morrow :  -—  good  morrow, 
Catesby. — 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hoit.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  9o  precious  to  me  as  'tis  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan^  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  iocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  tney,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er-cast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt : 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  I 
What,  shidl  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent 

Haet.  Come,  come,  have  with  you. — Wot  you  what, 
my  lord? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear  their 
heads, 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 
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Enter  a  PurttdemU. 
Halt.  Go  on  before ;  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 
[Exeunt  Stanlet  imd  Cateibt. 
Haw  now,  sirrah  !  bow  goes  the  world  with  tliee? 
Pun.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to  aak. 
Halt.  1  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now. 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last,  where  now  we  meet : 
Then,  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  illiet ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself^ 
This  day  those  enemieB  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  stats  than  ere  I  was. 
Pun.  God  bold  it  to  your  honour's  good  content. 
Hatt.  Gramercy,  fellow.    There,  drink  that  for  me. 
[TkToain§  hit  Pune, 
Pun.  I  thank  your  honour.  [£nV  Purtvitituil. 

Enter  a  PrUit. 
iV.  Well  met,  my  lord;  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour. 
HaiL    I   thank  Ehee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  my 
heart 
I'm  in  vour  deht  for  your  litit  exerciie ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 
Pr.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 


Buek.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain  I 
Your  fiiends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest: 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Hatt.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  niy  mind. 
Wbal,  go  you  toward  the  Towerl 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay  there : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hatt.  Nay,  tike  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buck,  And  lupper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it  not. 
\_Atide. 
Come,  will  you  ett  T 

HatL  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Pomfret.     Before  the  CasUe. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  leith  a  Guard,  conducting  Rivers, 

Gret,  and  Vauohan,  to  exeeulion. 

Bh.  Sir  Richnrd  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this: — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grei/.  God  bleis  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you  I 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood- ■uckets. 

Faugh,  You  lire,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  here- 
after. 

Rat.  Despatch  1  the  limit  of  your  liTes  is  out. 

Bib.  0  Pomfret,  Pomfret  I  O,  thou  bloody  priton, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  nobis  peers! 
Wi^iin  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat, 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

dreg.  Now  Margaret's   curse   is   fallen   upon   our 

When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hasting*,  you,  and  me. 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  iCabb'd  her  son. 

Bill.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,  then  cura'd  she  Buck- 
ingham, 
lien  curs'd  she  Hastings. — O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  far  them,  as  now  for  us ! 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons, 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood. 
Which,  as  thoa  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Eal.  Make  liaste  :  tlie  hour  uf  deutli  is  expiate. 

Riv.  Come,   Grey,— come,  Vaughan  ; — let  ub  here 
embrace  -. 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven,        [Ereunt. 


IV. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
[,  Stahlet,  Habtikoi,  the  Bithop  i/Elt, 

Catesit,  Lovel,  and   othen,  titling  at   a   ToUl: 

Officeri  of  the  CotauM^  attending. 

Hatt.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  this  royal  dayt 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time  f 

Stan.  Tbey  are  ;  and  want  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.  Who  kuows  the  lord  protector's  mindheranT 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  dukef 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  looneit  know  his 

Buek,  We  know  each  other's  faces ;  for  our  heaits, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  1  of  yours; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Halt.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well; 
But  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you,  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the  ^me ; 
And  in  the  duke'a  behalf  111  ^ve  my  voice. 
Which,  1  presume,  hell  take  m  genue  part. 
Enter  Globtek. 

Eh.  In  happv  time  here  comes  the  duke  htmtelf. 

Olo.  My  noDle  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good  momw. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust. 
My  absence  dotu  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, 
1  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Olo.  'Than  my  lord    Hastings,  no   man   might  be 

His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beBCech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Eig.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Eti. 
Olo,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Taking  hint  ande. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 


His  maater's  child,  as  worshipfully  he 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 
Buek,  Withdraw  yourself  awhile ;  I'll  go  with  y on. 

Stan,  Webavenot  vetsetdown  thiidayof  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided. 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  urolong'd. 
Re-enter  Bithop  of  Eit. 

Big.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Glosterf 
I  have  sent  for  these  itrawberries. 

Hatt.   His  grace  looks  cheerMly  and  smooth  this 
morning : 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  bim  well. 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  sncli  spirit. 
I  think,  there's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  hia  heart. 

Stan.  Wliat  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  livelihood  he  show'd  to-day? 

Halt.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended ; 
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Re-^rUer  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

G/b.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilisn  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft?  and  that  have  prevaird 
Upon  my  hody  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

HoiU  The  tender  love  I  hear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 
To  doom  th'  offenders :  whosoe'er  they  he, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then,  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. — 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch 'd ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord, — 

Glo,  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpe^ 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head ! — now,  bv  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.— 
Lovel,  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  I  not  a  whit  for  me ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,  and  disdained  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble. 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughterhouse. 
O !  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant. 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-dav  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret !  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Rat,  Come,  come ;  despatch,  the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O,  momeutarv  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  despatch :  tis  bootless  to  exclaim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard  \ — ^miserable  England  1 
Iprophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head : 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.   [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.--The  Same.    The  Tower  Walls. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  armour^ 
marvellous  iU-favonred,  and  in  haste. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 
thv  colour. 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.  Tut !  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  aide, 
Tremble  and  start  at  waggmff  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion  :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 


Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Lord  Mayor, — 

Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there ! 

Buck.  Hark  I  a  dnnn. 

Glo.  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  Mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent,— 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee :  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  us! 
Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  with  Hastings'  Head,  on 

a  Spear. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends;  Ratcliff,  and  Lovel. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature. 
That  breath 'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife. 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Buck.   Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  sheltered 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd.— 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Were't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council  house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster? 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Gh.  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death. 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befal  you !  he  deserv'd  his  death ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  fidse  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

Buck.  I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore ; 
Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die, 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end. 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Something  against  our  meanings,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  I  would  have  had  you  hear 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  ana  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  words  shall 
serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wished  your  lordship  here. 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  vou  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Gh.  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : 
There,  at  vour  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 
Only  for  saying — he  would  make  his  son 
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Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 

Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 

Moreover,  urge  hiB  hateful  luxury, 

And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 

Which  stretch 'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives, 

Even  where  his  raging  eye,  or  savage  heart, 

Without  controul  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 

Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person : 

Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 

Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 

My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 

And  by  true  computation  of  the  time, 

Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 

Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 

Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father. 

Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 

Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck,  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I'll  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo,  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle, 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied, 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck,  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[^Exit  Buckingham. 

Glo,  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw ; — 
Go  thou  [To  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker : — ^bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle. 

lEaeunt  Lovel  tmd  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  go,  to  take  some  privy  order. 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight; 
And  to  give  order,  that  no  manner  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  pnnces.  {^Exit, 

SCENE  VL— A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener,  toUh  a  toritmg^ 

Scriv,    Here   is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's : 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together. 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing ; 
And  ^et  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd. 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while !'— Who  is  so  gross, 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  or  thought  [ExU, 

SCENE  VIL— The  Same.    The  Court  of  Baynard's 

Castle. 

Enter  Gloster  tU  one  Door,  and  Buckingham  at 

another, 

Glo,  How  now,  how  now !  what  say  the  citizens  ? 

Buck,  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo,  Touch 'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children? 

Buck,  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France : 
Th'  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires. 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy. 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France ; 
And  dis-resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments. 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 


Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 

Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace. 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 

Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse : 

And,  when  mv  oratory  drew  toward  end, 

I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  eood, 

Cry — ''  God  save  Richard,  England's  royiu  king!" 

Gh,  And  did  they  so? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word ; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them. 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  wnat  meant  this  wilful  silence  ? 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  tne  recorder. 
Then,  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  :— 
«  Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  dukeinferr'd ;" 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  *'  God  save  king  Richard!  *' 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 
"  Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  friends,"  quoth  I  ; 
"  This  general  applause,  and  cheerful  shout, 
Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard :" 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo,  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  !  would  diey 
not  speak? 
Will  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 

Buck,  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.   Intend  some  fear ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  111  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
Flay  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo,  I  go ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them. 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  [Knocking  heard. 

Buck,   Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads !   the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  [Exit  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citijteni, 
Welcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter  from  the  Cattle,  Catesbt. 
Now,  Catesby !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Cate,  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mov'd, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Bu^k,  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke : 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Caie,  rU  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight.  [Exit, 

Buck,  Ah,  ha !  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward : 
He  is  not  lulling  on  a  lewd  love-bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  wjth  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  ennch  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But  sore  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 
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May,  Marry,  God  defend  his  grace  should  say  us  nay ! 

Buck,  I  fear,  he  will.   Here  Cateshy  comes  agaiti.-^ 

Re-enter  Catbsby. 
Now,  Cateshy,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Cate,  He  wonders  to  what  end  yoti  hare  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  nim : 
His  grace  not  being  wam'd  thereof  before, 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck,  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  m  perfect  love  ; 
And  so  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace. 

,  [Exit  Catksbt. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 
Enter  Gloster,  with  a  hook,  in  a  OaUery  above,  be- 
tween two  BUkope,     Catesby  relume. 

May,  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergy- 
men ! 

Buck,  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Hantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests, 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Olo,  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Deferr'd  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck,  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  thb  ungovem'd  isle. 

Oh,  I  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence. 
That  seems  disgracions  in  the  city's  eve ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord :  would  it  might  please 
your  grace. 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glo,  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck,  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish 'd  stock; 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
And  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness,  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kmgly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain ; 
But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood. 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  cause  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Oh,  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  iitteui  my  degree,  or  your*condition : 
If,  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think, 


Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 

To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty,. 

Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me : 

If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 

So  season 'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  cbeck'd  my  friends. 

Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first, 

And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, 

Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert, 

Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 

And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 

As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 

Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects. 

That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea. 

Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 

But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 

And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need : 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 

Which,  mellow 'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 

Will  well  become  tne  seat  of  majesty, 

And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me. 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 

Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him. 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son  : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife ; 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy ; 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow : 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth *d 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  off)  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty- waning  and  distressed  widow. 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  prince. 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer 'd  benefit  of  dignity ; 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal. 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 
Unto  u  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Cate.  O I  make  them  joyful :  grant  their  lawful  suit. 

Oh.  Alas !  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck,  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
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Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne, 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  vour  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you. — 
Zounds,  citizens !  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

Olo,  O !  do  not  swear,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

lExit  Buckingham. 

Cate,  Call  him  again,  sweet  prince;  accept  their  suit: 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo,  Wul  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Call  him  again :  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [^Exit  Catbsbt. 
Albeit  against  my  conscience,  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 
Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  men, 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe*r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach. 


Attend  the  seauel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impiure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May,  God  bless  your  grace!  we  see  it,  and  will 
say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck,  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,— 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  wortiiy  king ! 

AU,  Amen. 

Buck,  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crowii*d  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  for  you  will  have  it  so. 

Buck*  To-morrow,  then*,  we  will  attend  your  grace : 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo,  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again. 

\fo  the  BUkcpe. 
Farewell,  my  cousin : — ^farewell,  gentle  friends. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Before  the  Tower. 


EnteVf  on  one  tide^  Que^n  Elizabeth,  DucAeM  of  York, 
andMarqueu  of  Dorset  ;  on  the  other,  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Gloster,  leading  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
Clarence's  young  Daughter. 

Duch.  Who  meets  us  here? — ^my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aimt  of  Gloster  I 
Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wandering  to  the  Tower, 
In  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince. — 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne,  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day. 

Q.EU%.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister:  whither  away? 

Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 
To  gratulate  the  eentle  princes  there. 

Q.  Elix*  Kind  sister,  thanks :  we'll  enter  all  together : 
Enter  Brakenbury. 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes.— 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York  ? 

Brak.  Bight  well,  dear  madam.     By  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them : 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.EUZ.  The  king!  who's  that? 

Brak.  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Etiz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly  title! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them? 

Duch.  I  am  their  father's  mother ;  I  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother: 
Then,  brine  me  to  their  sights ;  111  bear  thy  blame. 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak,  No,  madam,  no ;  I  may  not  leave  it  so : 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  Brakenburt. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence, 
And  I'll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  EUz.  Ah !  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 


Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings !  O,  unpleasing  newt ! 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer :— mother,  how  fares  your 
grace? 

Q.  EUz.  O  Dorset  I  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone ; 
Death  and  destruction  aog  thee  at  thy  heels : 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  her  children* 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  heU. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse,— > 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam. — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch,  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !— 
O,  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ! 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous ! 

Stan,  Come,  madam,  come :  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go.— 
O I  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  I 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen ! 

Q.  EU».  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  my  husband 
now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow *d  Henry's  corse ; 
When    scarce  the  blood  was  well   wash'd  from  hia 

hands. 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband. 
And  that  dear  saint  which,  then,  I  weeping  follow 'd; 
O!  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish, — "  Be  thou,"  quoth  I,  "  accurs'd, 
For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow ! 
And,  when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorr6w  haunt  thy  bed ; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee. 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death ! " 
Lo!  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
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Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 

And  prov'd  the  suhiect  of  mine  own  soul's  curse : 

Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  hed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 

But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd. 

Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  EUt,  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

Anne.   No  more  than  wiUi  my  soul  I  mourn  for 
yours. 

DfiT.  Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  glory. 

jtnne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it 

Duck,  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  eood  fortune 
guide  thee ! —  \To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  !— 

[To  Annk. 
Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 
thee !  [To  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  ana  rest  lie  with  me  I 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Q.  EUz,  Stay  yet ;  look  back,  with  me,  unto  the 
Tower.— 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls ; 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play->fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.    [ExetmL 

SCENE  II.— A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Sound  a  Sennet.    Richard,  croumed  upon  hie  Throne; 
Buckingham,  Catesbt,  a  Page,  and  others, 

K.  Eich,  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buckingham ! 

Buck,  My  eraciouB  sovereign. 

JT.  Eich,  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  by  thy 
advice,  [Trumpeti  sound. 

And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day. 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  tiiem  last  I 

K,  Eich.   Ahl   Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  ^old,  indeed.-* 
Young  Edward  lives.— Think  now  what  I  would  speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K,  Eich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 

K.  Eich.  Ha!  am  Iking?  Tisso;  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Eich,  O  bitter  consequence ! 

That  Edward  still  should  live,— true,  noble  prince- 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ? — I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform 'd. 
What  say 'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly ;  be  brief. 

Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K,  Eich,  Tut,  tut !  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 

Buck.    Give  me  some  little  breath,  some  pause, 
dear  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently.  [Exit  Bockinghaic. 

Cote,  The  king  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 

[Aiide. 

K,  Eich.  1  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

[Descends  from  Aif  Throne. 


And  unrespeetive  boys :  none  are  for  me, 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect 
Boy!— 

Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Eich.  Know'st  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupting 
gold 
Will  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 

Page,  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  spirit : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  mm  to  any  thing. 

K.  Eich,  What  is  his  name? 

Page,  His  name,  my  lord,  is  IVrrel. 

K.  Eich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  call  him  hither. 

[Exit  Page. 
The  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?— Well,  be  it  so.- 

Enter  Stanley. 
How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  with  you? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord. 
The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Eich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad. 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  ^evous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter  :— 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him.— • 
Look,  how  thou  dream 'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out. 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die : 
About  it;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon, 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me.— 

[Exit  Catesbt. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass.-^ 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  ner? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !     But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-fjEilling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.— 
Ee-enter  Page,  tnth  Tyrrel. 
Is  thy  name  Tyrrel? 

2W.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject 

A.  Eich.  Art  thou,  indeed? 

2W.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Jl.  Eich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine? 

2W.  Pleaseyou;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

A.  Eich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it :  two  deep  enemies. 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  mv  sweet  sleep's  disturoers. 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

7)fr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them.  [KneeUng. 

K.  Eieh.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.     Hark,  come 
hither,  Tyrrel : 
Go,  by  this  token. — Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[Tyrrel  rises,  and  RrcHARD  whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so :— say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it 

lyr.  1  will  despatch  it  straight  [Exit. 

Ee-enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Eich.    Well,  let  that  rest    Dorset  is  fled  to 
Richmond. 

Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Eich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son  .—well  look 
unto  it 
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Buck,  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due4>y  promise. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  are  pawn'd ; 
Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

K.  Rich,  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife :  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck,  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request? 

K,  Rich,  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  sixth 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps — 

Buck,  My  lord, — 

K,  Rich,  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at 
that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck,  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 

K,  Rich,  Richmond ! — When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle, 
And  caird  it — Rouge-mont :  at  which  name  I  started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck,  My  lord,— 

K,  Rich,  Ay;  what's  o'clock ? 

Buck,  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

K,  Rich.  WeU,  but  what's  o'clock? 

Buck,  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K,  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck,  Why,  let  it  strike  ? 

K,  Rich,  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck,  Why  then,  resolve  me  whether  you  will,  or  no. 

K,  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me :  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 
{^Exeunt  King  Richard  angrily,  and  his  Train, 

Buck,  And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
O I  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  whOe  my  fearful  head  is  op.       ^Exit, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Ttrrel. 

l)fr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthful  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  blooded  dogs. 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death  ^  sad  story. 
"  O!  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,  "  lay  the  gentle  babes,"— 
'*  Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 
Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest, "  almost  chang'd  my  mind ; 
But,  O!  the  devil" — there  the  villain  stopp'd; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — "  we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That,  from  tne  prime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone :  with  conscience  and  remorse, 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  King  Richard. 
And  here  he  comes. — All  health,  my  sovereign  lord  I 

K,  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

TtfT,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 


For  it  is  done. 

K,  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tur.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.Rich,  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel? 

Tyr,  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K,  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  and  after  tipper, 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tjfr,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.    {_E^L 

K,  Rich,  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this -world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richard  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
Ana  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesbt,  t»  haete. 

Cate,  My  lord!— 

K.  Rich,  Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in  so 
bluntly? 

Cate,  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Rich- 
mond; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  fiela,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

K,  Rich,  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near, 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  stren^h. 
Come ;  I  have  learn 'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary : 
Then,  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king. — 
Go,  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield ; 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

lExemU, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q,  Mar,  So,  now  prosperity  beirios  to  mellow. 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes  here  ? 

IShe  stands  back. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  cf  York. 

Q.  EUz,  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearine  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  m  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Q,  Mar.  Hover  about  her;  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night.  [^AMe. 

Dueh.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
Tliat  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. — 
Edward  Flantagenet I  why;  art  thou  dead? 

Q.  Mar.  Flantagenet  doth  quit  Flantagenet;  lAside. 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  EUz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God !  fly  from  such  genUe 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 

Q,  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet 
son.  [Ande. 
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Duch,    Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  Hring 
ghost, 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp 'd. 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  th  V  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth,  ISiUing  down. 
Unlawnilly  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood ! 

Q.  Elix,  Ah!  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  afford  a  grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here. 
Ah  I  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[^Sittinff  down  by  her. 

Q,  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

[  Coming  forward. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society,       [Sitting  down  by  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Ricnard  kill'd  him ; 
I  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  htm ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Duch,  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him : 
I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood : 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy- work, . 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  n'aves.— 
O !  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan ! 

Duch.  O,  Harry's  wife !  triumph  not  in  my  woes : 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me :  I  am  hungry  for  revenge. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  hiffh  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  frantic  play, 
Tir  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  heU's  black  intelligencer, 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 
Ana  send  them  thither ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray. 
To  have  nim  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God  I  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  and  say,  the  dog  is  dead. 

Q.  EUz.  O I  thou  didst  prophesy,  the  time  would 
come, 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottle  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back  d  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 
I  call'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  or  but  what  I  was, 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 
One  heav'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast;  a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot; 


A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 

Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says — God  save  the  queen  ? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow; 

For  joyiul  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown 'd  with  care : 

For  one  that  scorn 'd  at  me,  now  scorn 'd  of  me ; 

For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirl'd  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now,  thy  proua  neck  bears  half  my  burden 'd  yoke; 

From  which,  even  here,  I  slip  my  wearied  heaid, 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  ^hee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mischance : 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  Eliz.  O !  thou  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  nip^ht,  and  fast  the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were. 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull ;  O !  quicken  them  with 
thine. 

Q.  Mar.   Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.  [Exit  Queen  Margaret. 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  ftdl  of  words  ? 

Q.  Elix.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart 

Duch.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother'd. 

[A  Trumpet  heard. 
The  trumpet  sounds :  be  copious  in  exclaims. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  hie  Train,  marching. 

K.  Eich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Duch.  O I  she,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb. 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid  'st  Uiou  that  forehead  with  agolden  crown, 
Where't  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
For  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown. 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  m^  children  ? 

Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother 
Garence, 
And  little  Ned  Flantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  EUz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey? 

Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 

K,  Rich.  A  flourish,trumpets !— strike  alarum,  drums  I 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointe.d.    Strike,  I  say  !— 

[Uourith.    Alarunu. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
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That  will  I  drown  your  exclamations* 

Dueh,  Art  thou  my  son  f 

K,  Rieh,  Ay;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  younelf. 

Duch,  Then  patiently  bear  my  impatience. 

JT.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Dueh,  O !  let  me  speak. 

JT.  Rieh.  Do,  then ;  but  III  not  hear. 

Dueh.  I  will  be  mild  and  gende  in  my  words. 

K.  Rieh,  And  brief,  good  mother,  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Dueh.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?    I  once  stay'd  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you? 

Dueh.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well ; 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy : 
Thy  school-days,  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  furious; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous : 
Thy  age  confirm 'd,  proud,  subtle,  sl^,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kmd  in  hatred : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  grac'd  me  with  thy  company  f 

K.  Rieh.   'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that 
caU'd  your  grace 
To  break  fast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 
Let  me  marcn  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam.— 
Strike  up  the  drum ! 

Dueh.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

JT.  Rieh.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 

Dueh.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

JT.  Rich.  So. 

Dueh.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  ordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  grievoiu  curse ; 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more, 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st. 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fieht ; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  tbem  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend.  {^ExU. 

Q.  EUz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit 
to  curse 
Abides  in  roe :  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K.  Rieh.  Stay,  madam ;  I  must  talk  a  word  with  you. 

Q.  EUz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  thee  to  slaughter :  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  EUm.  And  must  she  die  for  this?   O!  let  her  Uve, 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich,  Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  a  royal  princess. 

Q.  Eiix.  To  save  her  life,  I'll  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rieh,  Her  life  is  safest  only  m  her  birth. 

Q.  EUz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.Rich.  Lo!  at  their  birth  ffood  stars  were  opposite. 
Q.  EUz.  No,  to  their  lives  iu  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rieh.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 


Q.  EUz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny. 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K,  Rieh.  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins. 

Q.  EUz,  Cousins,  indeed ;  and  by  their  uncle  cosen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  SAve  direction : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt. 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  au  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rieh.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise. 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  yon  or  yours  by  roe  were  harm'd ! 

Q.  EUz.  W  hat  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heayen. 
To.  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rieh,  Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle 
lady. 

Q.  EUz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads? 

K.  Rich.  Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  EUz.  Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it : 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich,  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all, 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 
Which,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  EUz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

JT.  Rich,  Thenuow,  that  from  my  soul  I  love  thy 
daughter. 

Q.  EUz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think? 

Q,  EUz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from  thy 
soul. 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K,  Rieh.  be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  EUz,  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be 
her  king? 

K.  Rieh.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen :  who  else 
should  be  ? 

Q.  EUz.  What !  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it? 

Q.  EUz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rieh.  That  I  would  learn  of  you. 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  EUz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rieh.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart 

Q,  EUz.   Send  to  her  by  the  man  that  slew  her 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engraven 
Edward  and  York ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers*  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
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Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  nohle  deeds ; 

Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Garence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

JT.  Rich,  You  mock  me,  madam :  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz,  There  is  no  other  way, 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  he  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

iT.  Bieh.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

Q.  EUx.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose  but 
hate  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Eieh.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended. 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent : 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son,  being  king. 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen : 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore,  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Treads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  kme,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 
Familiany  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again  transformed  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother ;  to  thy  daughter  go : 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  th*  aspiring  flame 
Of  ffolden  sov'reignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  suent  hours  of  marriage  joys: 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain*d  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Q.  EUz,  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  he  her  lord  ?    Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  b^tbis  alliance. 

Q^  EUx.  Which  she  shall  purcnase  with  still  lasting 
war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command,  en- 
treats. 


Q.  EUx.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King 
forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  EUx.  To  wail  the  title,  as  ner  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  EUx.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  EUx.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  lengthen  it 

Q.  EUz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  like  of  it. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  low. 

Q.  EUx.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such  sovereignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.EUx.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told. 

K,  Rich,  Then,  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  EUx.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick. 

Q.  EUz.  O I  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ;— - 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  that  is  past 

Q.  EUx.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings  break. 

K,  Rich,  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  my 
crown, — 

Q,  EUx.  Profan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  the  third  usurp'd. 

K.  Rich,  I  swear — 

Q.  EUx.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profan'd,  hath  lost  its  lordly  honour; 
Thy  garter,  blemish 'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  would 'st  swear  to  be  belie v'd, 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  EUx.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 

Q.  EUx.  Thy  life  hath  it  dishonour'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself— 

Q.  EUx.  Thyself  is  self-mis-us'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 

Q.  EUz.  Gbd's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  with  him, 
The  unity,  the  king  my  husband  made, 
Thou  hadst  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died. 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

K.  Rich,  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  EUx.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'ei^ 
past; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live  whose  fathers  thou  hast  slaughter'd, 
Ungovem'd  youth,  to  wail  it  with  their  age : 
The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd. 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  ana  repent. 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  I 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 
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Without  her,  follow*  to  myielf,  and  thee, 

Henelf,  the  land,  and  many  a  Chriitiui  aoul, 

Death,  denolation,  ruin,  and  decay  : 

It  eaonot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  to) 

Be  the  altomey  of  my  love  to  her. 

Pead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 

Not  my  deaerti,  but  what  I  will  dessTve  : 

Urge  ihe  neceisily  of  ilate  and  tiinei. 

And  be  not  peevigb  fond  in  great  derigni. 

Q.  EUm.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thni  t 
JT.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Elix.  Shall  I  forget  myielf^  to  be  myielfl 
£,  JUeh.  Ay,  if  your  lelf  s  remembrance  wrong  your- 

lelf. 
Q.  Ela.  Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 
K.  Biek.  But  ID  yonr  daughter'*  womb  111  bury 

Where,  in  that  neit  of  apicery,  they  will  breed 
Selves  of  them»elve»,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Etix.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  lo  thy  will! 

K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  molher  by  tlie  deed, 

Q.  Elix.  I  go.— Write  to  me,  Richard,  very  ihortly. 
And  you  ihslT  understand  from  me  her  mind. 

K,  Bich.  Bear  her  my  true  love'i  kiu,  and  so  fare- 
well. [Aurin^  her.     Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
lUlenling  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman  ! — 
How  now  I  whatnewaT 

Enter  RA7Ci,irT  in  luuU ;  ChTf^taf  foUomng. 

Rat,  Moat  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  westeni  coaat 
Rideth  a  puisiant  navy :  to  our  ahorei 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollaw-hearted  friendi, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back. 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore, 

AT.  Rich.  Some  ligbt-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  :~ 
Batcliff,  thyself,— or  Catesbv ;  where  ii  he  T 

Cafe.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Cateshy,  fly  to  the  duke 

Cat*.  1  will,  my  lord,  with  ell  convenient  haste. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither.     Post  to  Salisbury 
When  thou  com'at  thither, — Dull,  unmindful  villain, 
TTo  C*TesBi 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  tlie  dukel 

Cate,  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  higfanen 


K.  Rich.  0  !  true,   good   Catesfay. — Bid   him   levy 

The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  {Salisbury. 

Cole.  Igo.  IEjcU. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  jou,  shall  I  do  at  Salia- 

E.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldit  thou  do  there,  before 

I  got 
Rat,  Your  higbneis  told  me,  I  thotild  pott  before. 

Enter  Staklbt. 
X.Rich.  Myniind  is  chang'd, — Stanley,  what  nei 

with  yout 
Sum.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  yon  with  the 

Nor  none  ao  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle  1  neither  good  nor  I 
What  need'at  thou  lun  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  may'at  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way7 
Once  more,  what  news? 


Stan,  Richmond  is  on  the  set*. 

AT.  Riek.  Then  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him, 
White-Iiver'd  runagate  1  what  doth  he  thereT 

Sltm.  I  know  not,  migh^  sovereign,  but  by  gneti. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  ai  you  guess  T 

Stan.  Stirr'dupby  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  7  istheswordunsway'dt 
Is  [be  king  dead !  the  empire  unpossess'd  I 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we, 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heiit 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seaiT 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guest. 

K.  Rich,  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  li^, '. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  therefore,  mistrust  me  not 

jr.  Rich.  Where  it  thy  power,  then,  to  beat  him 
hack  I 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followerat 
Are  they  not. now  upon  the  wettem  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  t 

Slan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

X.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me  :  What  do  they  in  the 


Fleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 

I'll  muster  up  my  friendi,  and  meet  your  grace, 

Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 

AT.  Rich.   Ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond : 
But  I'll  not  trust  thee. 

Slan.  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful. 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  then,  andmustermen  :  but  leave  behind 


Staa.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[£xi(  Stanlet. 
Enter  a  Mtuenger, 
Men.  My  BraciouB  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
A*  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised, 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  bis  elder  brother. 
With  many  mare  confederates,  are  in  arms. 
Enter  another  Mettenger. 

2  Mete,  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Ouildfotds  are  in 

And  every  hour  more  competitor* 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grow*  strong. 
Enter  a  third  Meuenger. 

3  JIfess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham— 
K.  Rich.    Out  on  ye,  owU  1  nothing  but  tongs  of 

dMth!  (Se  Mlriiei  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  newt. 
3  Mae,  llie  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majeity 

Is  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatler'd; 
And  he  himself  wander 'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  lUek.  I  cry  thee  mereji : 

There  is  my  pune,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine.  [Awnjf- 
HatU  any  well-adviaed  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  inf 

3  Men.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  lord. 

Enter  a  fourth  Meuenger. 

4  J/eu.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  Marqueis  Dorset, 
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'TlB  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms ; 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest. 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 
K.  Bick,  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in 

arms; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Cate,    My    liege,    the    duke    of   Buckingham    is 

taken; 
That  is  the  best  news :  that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 
JT.  Bich,  Away  towards  Salisbury !  while  we  reason 

here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost — 
Some  one  take  oider,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me.     [ExmaU. 


SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  House. 
Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick. 

Stan,  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me : — 
That,  in  the  sty  of  the  most  bloody  boar. 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank 'd  up  in  hold : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head : 
The  fear  of  that  holds  offmy  present  aid. 
So,  eet  thee  gone :  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
Withal,  say  uiat  the  (jueen  hath  heartily  consented, 
He  should  espouse  Ehzabeth  her  daughter. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chrii,  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in  Wales. 

Stan,  What  men  of  name  and  mark  resort  to  him  ? 

Chrii,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  SUnley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew. 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth ; 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan,  WeU,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his  hand : 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Gtmn^Popert  to  ^kV  Christopher.  Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Salisbury.    An  open  Place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham,  led 

to  Execution, 

Buck,  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him  ? 

Sher,  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore,  be  patient 

Buck,  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Grey,  and 
Rivers, 
Holy  SLing  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
Ik  undethand  corrupted  foul  injustice. 
If  that  your  moody  oiscontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  !— 
This  is  AU-Sotus'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher,  It  is. 

Buck,  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  dooms- 
day. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
Bv  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted : 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
Tliat  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  tum'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  1  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms. 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck  : — 
''When  he,"  quoth  she,  « shall  split  thy  heart  with 

sorrow, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess."— 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  tne  block  of  shame ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

^Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Qjficere, 
SCENE  II.— A  Plain  near  Tamworth. 
Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Richmond,  Oxford, 

Sir  James  Blunt, /i9ir  Walter  Herbert,  and  others, 

with  Forces,  marching, 

Biehm,  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 


Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tjrranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march 'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 

[Showing  a  Paper, 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  reckless,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerlv  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf,  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  men. 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 

Herb,  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Bhmt,  He  hath  no  friends,  but  what  are  friends  for 
fear, 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Bichm,  All  for  our  vantage :  then,  in  God's  name, 
march. 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, £ar/  of  Surrey,  and  others, 

K,  Bich,  Here  pitch  our  tent,  even  here  in  Bosworth 
field.— 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 
Sur,  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 
K,  Bich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 
Nor,  Here,  most  eracious  liege. 

K,  Bich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks ;  ha !  must 

we  not  ? 
Nor,  We  must  both  giye  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 
K,  Bich,  Up  with  my  tent!  here  will  Hie  to-night; 
[SMiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King's  Tent, 
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But  where  to-morrow  ? — Well,  aU'e  one  for  that. — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor,  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K,  Rich,  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent ! — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ^ound.— 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction. — 
Let's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [^Exeuni. 

Enter,  on  the  other  Me  of  the  Fields  Richmond,  Sir 

William   Brandon,   Oxford,   and  other   Qfflcere, 

Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's  Tent 

Eichm,  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.— 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.— 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  chaise, 
And  part  in  iust  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,— you,  sir  William  Brandon,— 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment : 
Good  captain  Blimt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent- 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me : 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  assur'd^  I  have  not  done) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile,  at  least, 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Eichm,  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with 

him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt,  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it : 
And  so,  God  give  ^ou  quiet  rest  to-night 

Eichm,  Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt — Come, 
gentlemen, 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow*8  business. 
In  to  my  tent,  the  dew  is  raw  and  cold. 

4  They  wUhdrauf  into  the  Tent. 
^     icHARD,  Norfolk,  Ratcliff, 
and  Catesby. 

K.  Eich.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Cate.  It's  supper  time,  my  lord ;  it's  nine  o'clock. 

K,  Eich,  I  will  not  sup  to-night — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper.— 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was. 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

OUe,  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  readiness. 

K,  Eich,  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge. 
Use  careful  watch ;  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Eich,  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Nor- 
folk. 

Nor,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K,  Eich.  Ratdiff! 

Eat,  My  lord? 

K,  Eich,  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch : 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.— 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
RatclifiT!— 


Eat.  My  lord  ?  | 

K,  Eich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Northum- 
berland ? 

Eat,  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K,  Eich,  So :  I  am  satisfied.    Give  me  a  bowl  of 
wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 

[Wine  hrougkt. 
Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Eat,  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Eich,  Bid  my  euard  watch.    Leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

iKing  Richard  retires  into  his  Tent.    ExemU 
Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 
Richmond's  Tent  openSf  and  discovers  him  and  hit 

Officers,  ^c. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan,  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  th^  helm ! 

Eichm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford, 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  I,  oy  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good : 
So  much  for  that — ^The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
Ana  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  Geoi^e, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight 
Farewell.    The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon, 
(rod  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu. — Be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 

Eichm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  roe  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 
Once  more,  good  nu;ht,  kind  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  ^c,  with  Stanlet. 
O !  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself,  [Kneeling* 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory !  [^nng. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still  I 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 
rises  between  the  two  Tents. 

Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

[To  King  Richard. 
Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me,  in  my  prime  of  youth, 
At  Tewksbunr :  despair,  therefore,  and  die. — 

Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  buteher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
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King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 
The  Ghoat  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rites, 
Ohatt.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[2V>  King  Richard. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me :  despair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.— 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

I  To  Richmond. 
le  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live  thou,  and  flourish. 
The  Ohott  of  Clarence  ritee, 
Ohoit^  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow. 

[To  King  Richard. 
I,  that  was  wash*d  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray*d  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.     Despair,  and  die.— 
Thou  ofupring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[2b  Richmond. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  Live  and  flourish. 
The  Ohoite  cf  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  rite, 
Biv,  Let  me  ait  heavy  on  tUy  soul  to-morrow ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret.    Despair,  and  die. 
Greg.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair. 

[To  King  Richard. 
Faugh,  Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  faU  thy  pointless  lance.    Despair,  and  die.— 

[jTo  King  Richard. 
AIL  Awake !   and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bo^m  [To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him. — Awake,  and  win  the  day ! 
The  Ghott  of  Hastings  ritet. 
Ghoat.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
And  in  a  blopdy  battle  end  thy  da^s. 
Think  on  lord  Hastings :  so  despair,  and  die.-* 
Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 
The  Ghottt  of  the  two  young  Prineet  rite. 
Ghottt.  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd  in  the 
Tower : 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weieh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death. 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die. — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ; 
Good  aneels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
Live,  ana  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings. 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 
The  Ghott  of  Queen  Anne  ritet, 
Ghott,  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy 
wife, 
That  never  stent  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  powerless  arm.    Despair,  and  die.— 
Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ; 

[To  Richmond. 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghott  <2f  Buckingham  ritet, 
Ghott,  The  first  was  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the  crown ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny. 
O !  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  euiltiness. 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death : 


Fainting,  despair ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath.— 

I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid ; 

[To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd : 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  fall  m  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghottt  ffonith.    King  Richard  ttartt 
out  of  hit  dream. 

K.  Rich,   Give  me  another  horse !— bind  up  my 
wounds ! — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu! — Soft!     I  did  but  dream.— 
O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afliict  me  ! — 
The  lights  bum  blue.— It  is  now  dead  midnight 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembline  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  i  myself?  there's  none  eue  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  L 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?    No ; — yes ;  I  am :    . 
Tlien  fly, — What,  from  myself?    Great  reason :  why  ? 
Lest  I  revenge.    What!  Kfy  self  upon  myself? 
Alack !  I  love  myself.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good. 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
O !  no :  alas !  I  rather  hate  myself, 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 
I  am  a  villain.    Yet  I  lie ;  I  am  not. 
Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well : — Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  foul  peijury,  in  the  high'st  degree ; 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guuty !  guilty  ! 
I  shall  despair. — ^There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratclifv. 

Eat,  My  lord.— 

K.  Bich,  Who's  there  ? 

Rat.  RatcUfiT,  my  lord ;  'tis  I.  The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  O   Ratclifi*!    I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream. — 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  tme  ? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord.         ' 

K,  Rich.  O  Ratcliff*!  I  fear,  I  fear.— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

K,  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  strack  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me : 
Under  our  tents  I'U  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcltff. 
Enter  Oxford  and  othert, 

Lordt.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Riehm,  Cry  mercy,  lords,  [  Waking.']  and  watchful 
gentlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lordt.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Riehm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams. 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  murder'd. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On !  victory ! 
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I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lordt,  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Bichm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  direc- 
tion.—  [He  advances  to  the  IVoope. 
More  than  I  have  said,  lovmg  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on :  yet  remember  this,— 
God  and  our  good  cause  light  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers : 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain  ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire; 
If  yon  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  vour  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  eain  of  my  attempt. 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  cheerfully ; 
God,  and  Saint  George  !  Richmond,  and  victory ! 

[Exeunt, 

Be-enier  King  RiCHAan,  Ratcliff,  Attendants^  and 

Forces, 

K,  Bich,  What  said  Northumberland,  as  touching 
Richmond  ? 

Rat,  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

JT.  Rich,  He  said  the  truth :  and  what  said  Surrey 
then? 

Rat.  He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  purpose. 

K,  Rich,  He  was  i'  the  right ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

[Clock  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there.— >Give  me  a  calendar. 

[Calendar  brought. 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat,  Not  I,  my  lordl 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  for,  by  the  book. 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff!— 

Rat.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich,  The  sun  wiU  not  be  seen  to-day : 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  I     Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 
That  frowns  ori  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor,  Arm,  arm,  my  lord !  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field. 

K,  Rich,  Ck>me,bustle,bu8tle«-— Caparison  my  horse.—- 


Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse. 
Thev  thus  directed,  we  will  follow  them 
In  the  main  batde ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot!— What  think'st  thoii, 
Norfolk? 

Nor,  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign.^- 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[Giving  a  Paper. 

K,  Rich,  <*  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

[Beads. 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and 
sold." 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy.— 
Go,  gentlemen ;  every  man  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe: 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  ovr  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  thev  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  distrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost ; 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  them- 
selves. 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  ns, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ?— Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  trfar  off. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold  yeomen ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ; 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood : 
.^jnaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  I-^ 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
What  says  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mess,  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K,  Rich,  Off  with  his  son  George's  head. 

Nor,  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K,  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom. 
Advance  our  standards !  set  upon  our  foes ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons! 
Upon  them  I     Victory  sits  on  our  helms.        [EaonmL 
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SCENE  I  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum  :  Exeurnons,    Enter  Norfolk,  and  Forces ; 

to  him  Catbsbt. 

Cole.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  I  rescue,  rescue  I 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost  I 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 

K,  Rich,  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse! 

Cate,  Withdraw,  my  lord ;  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 

JT.  jRicA.  Slave !  I  have  set  mv  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-dav,  instead  of  him.— 
A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !  {^Exeunt, 
Alarum*,    Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond  ;  and 

exeunt,  fighting.    Retreat  and  fouriih.     Then  enter 

Richmond,  Stanley  hearing  the  Crown^  with  <Uvers 

other  Lords,  and  Forces, 

Riehm,  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victorious 
friends, 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit 
thee. 
Lo !  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck 'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal : 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all  !— 


But,  tell  me,  is  young  Geoi^e  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  mv  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester Jown ; 
Whither,  ifyou  please,  we  may  withdraw  us. 

Richm.  what  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side  ? 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenburv,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta*en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red : — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not,  amen  ? 
England  hath  lon^  been  inad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compelled,  been  butcher  to  the  sire ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division, 
O !  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together : 
And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  wul  be  so) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace. 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days ! 
Rebate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood  I 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again : 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say,  amen !  ^Exeunt. 
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PROLOGUE. 


I  COME  no  more  to  make  you  laugh :  things  now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  present    Those  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it :  such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  find  truth  too :  those,  that  come  to  see 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I'll  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 


Will  be  deceived ;  for,  genUe  hearers,  know, 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring. 

To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend. 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness*  sake,  and  as  you  are  known, 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 

Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye :  think,  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story. 

As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them  great, 

And  follow 'd  with  the  general  throng,  and  sweat 

Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery : 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  Til  say, 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — London.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  one  door;  at  the  other, 
the  Duke  of  Bockinoham,  and  the  Lord  Aber- 
oavennt. 

Buck,   Gh)od  morrow,  and  well  met.    How  have 
you  done. 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  grace. 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck,  An  untimely  ague 


Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Aide : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  bow  they  clung. 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have 

weigh 'd 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 
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The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say, 

Till  this  time,  pomp  was  single ;  but  now  married 

To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  &e  last 

Made  former  wonders  it's :  to-day  the  French 

All  clinquant,  all  in  fold,  like  heathen  gods, 

Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow  they 

Made  Britain,  India :  every  man  that  stood 

Show'd  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 

As  cherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams,  too. 

Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 

The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 

Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  mask 

Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 

Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.    The  two  kings. 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 

As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 

Still  him  in  praise ;  and,  being  present  both, 

'Twas  saic^  they  saw  but  one :  and  no  discemer 

Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.     When  these  suns 

(For  so  they  phrase  'em)  by  their  heralds  challeng'd 

The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 

Beyond  thought's  compass ;  tliat  former  fabulous  story. 

Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 

That  Be  vis  was  believ'd. 

Buck,  O I  you  go  far. 

Nor,  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     All  was  royal : 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd ; 
Order  gave  each  thing  view. 

Buck.  The  office  did 

Distinctly  his  full  function.    Who  did  guide, 
I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  7 

Nor,  One,  certes,  Siat  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck,  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord? 

Nor,  All  this  was  order'd  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck,  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  nnger.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  7    I  wonder. 
That  such  a  keech  can,  with  his  very  bulk, 
Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor,  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends ; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  hieh  feats  done  to  the  crown ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like, 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note. 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  him,  and  w)iich  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Aber,  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him :  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him :  whence  has  he  that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck,  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
(without  the  privity  o'  the  king)  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?    He  maKes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 


He  meant  to  lay  upon  :  and  his  own  letter. 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out. 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 

Aber,  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
Bv  this  so  sicken 'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck,  O!  many 

Have  broke  their  backs,  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.    What  did  this  vanity. 
But  minister  the  consummation  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor,  Orievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nor,  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bordeaux. 

Aber,    •  Is  it  therefore 

Th'  ambassador  is  silenc'd? 

Nor,  Marry,  is't. 

Aber,  A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchas'd 
At  a  supermious  rate. 

Buck,  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Nor,  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  farther,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.    You  know  his  nature. 
That  he's  reveneeful ;  and,  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it's  long,  aud't  may  be  said, 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it     Bosom  up  my  counsel ; 
You'll  find  it  wholesome.   Lo !  where  comes  that  rock, 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 
Enter  Cardinal  Wolsbt  (the  Pune  borne  before  him), 

certain  of  the   Ouard,  and  two  Seeretariee   with 

Papere,     The  Cardintd  m  hie  pauagefixeth  his  eye 

on  BucKiNOHAM,  oAiJ  BocKiNouAM  OH  him,  bothpiU 

ofiudakn, 

WfA,  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha! 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

1  Seer,  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol,  Is  he  in  person  ready? 

I  SecT,  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

W(A.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and  Buck- 
ingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look.  [Exeunt  Wolset,  and  Train* 

Buck,  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth 'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  bim ;  therefore,  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  brood 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor,  What,  are  vou  chaf  d  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that's  th'  appliance  only. 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck,  I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  affainst  me ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.     He's  gone  t'  the  king : 
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I'll  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 

Nor,  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about     To  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allow 'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  Engluid 
Can  advise  me  like  you :  be  to  yourself, 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck,  I'll  to  the  king; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor,  Be  advis'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:  we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not, 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till't  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ?    Be  advis'd : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck,  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you,  and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prescription ;  but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor,  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck,  To  the  king  I'll  say't,  and  make  my  vouch 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rocK.     Attend :  this  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous. 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief. 
As  able  to  perform't,  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp,  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king,  our  master, 
To  this  last  cosdy  treaty,  th'  interview 
That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor,  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck,   Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.    This  cunning 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew. 
As  himself  pleas 'd ;  and  they  were  ratified, 
As  he  cried,  "Thus  let  be,"  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  t'  the  dead.     But  our  count-cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason)  Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen,  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas,  indeed,  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league, 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.     He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal,  and,  as  I  trow, 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promised,  whereby  his  suit  was  granted, 
Ere  it  was  ask'd :  but  when  the  way  was  made. 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir'd  :— 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  kine's  course, 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.    Let  tne  king  know, 


. 


(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases, 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor,  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in't 

Buck,  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape. 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arm»  before  kim^  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Chutrd, 

Bran,  Your  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Serff.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck,  Lo,  you,  my  lord ! 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me :  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran,  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present     'lis  his  highness'  pleasure. 
You  shall  to  toe  Tower. 

Buck,  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 
Which  makes  my  whit'st  part  black.    The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things. — I  obey.— 
O !  my  lord  Abergan'y,  fare  you  well. 

Bran,  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — ^The  king 

(j7b  Abergavennt. 
Is  pleas'd  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  farther. 

Jber,  As  the  duke  said. 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd. 

Bran,  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king  t'  attach  lord  Montacnte ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
And  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck,  So,  so; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot — ^No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran,  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck,  Ol  Nicholas  Hopkins? 

Bran,  He. 

Buck,  My  surveyor  is  false :  the  o'er-great  cardinal 
Hath  show'd  him  gold.     My  life  is  spann'd  already : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

lEaeeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Council-Chamber. 

Comets,  Enter  King  Henry,  leaning  on  the  CardmaTs 
shoulder;  Wolsey,  the  Lords  cf  the  Council,  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  Officers,  Secretary, 

K,  Hen,  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it. 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.     I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full  chare'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify. 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 
The  King  takes  his  State,     The  Lords  of  the  Council 

occupy  their  several  Places :  the  Cardinal  places  him- 

self  under  the  King's  Feet  on  his  right  Side, 
A  ifoise  within,  crying  Room  for  the  Queen  !     Enter 

the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk  :    »he  kneeU.     The  King  rues  from  his 

State,  takes  her  up,  kisses  her,  and  places  her  hy  him, 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am  a  suitor. 

K,  Hen,  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us. — Half  your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath,  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K,  Men,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath,  I  am  solicited  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance.   There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties  :  wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master. 
Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil !  even  he  escapes 

not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  ties  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor,  Not  almost  appears. 

It  doth  appear ;  for  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K,  Hen,  Taxation ! 

Wherein,  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

WoL  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  ought 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q,  Kath.  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others ;  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known,  belike,  which  are  not  wholesome 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.    They  say. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you,  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K,  Hen,  Still  exaction  I 

The  nature  of  it  ?    In  what  kind,  let's  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q,  Kath,  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subjecta'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France.     This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them :  their  curses  now. 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it's  come  to  pass, 
Their  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.     I  would,  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for> 


There  is  no  primer  business. 

K,  Hen,  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol,  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  farther  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice,  and  that  not  pass'd  me  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say, 
"Ks  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  ^o  through.    We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  Uie  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  farther 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters  (once  weak  ones)  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow 'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft. 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act     If  we  shall  stand  still. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

K,  Hen,  Things  done  well, 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear : 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.    Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trebling  contribution  I     Why,  we  take, 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber; 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd, 
The  air  wiU  drink  the  sap.    To  every  county 
Where  this  is  question'd  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission.     Pray,  look  to 't; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

Wol,  A  word  with  you.     [7\>  the  Secretary, 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me :  let  it  be  nois'd. 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.     I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Farther  in  the  proceeding.  [Exit  Secretary, 

Enter  Surveyor, 

Q,  Kath,  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K,  Hen,  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  learn 'd,  and  a  most  rare  speaker; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself :  yet  see, 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  enroird  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we. 
Almost  with  ravish 'd  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute ;  he,  my  lady. 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear'd  in  hell.    Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  nim 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — ^Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices,  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

WoL  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
you, 
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Moit  like  s.  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freelj. 

Surv.  First,  it  was  uauil  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  irithout  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 

nake  the  sceptre  hii.     These  very  words 
I've  heard  hiiu  utter  to  his  son-io-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wol.  Please  your  higlines*,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  fHeiided  by  bis  wuh,  to  your  high  penon 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kalk.  My  leam'd  lord  Gardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on. 

How  grounded  be  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail !    To  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  T 

Sum.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopldos. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  HopkinsT 

Sun.  Sir,  a  Chartrenx  (Har, 

His  confessor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  know'tt  thou  this! 

SuTv.  Not  long  before  your  highnssi  sped  to  France, 
He  duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speecb  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey?     I  replied. 
Men  fear'a  the  French  would  prove  perfidious. 
To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  the  duke 
Said,  'twas  the  fear,  indeed;  and  that  he  doubted, 
Twotild  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk ;  "  that  oft,"  sajre  he, 
*' Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Car,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  bear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment; 
Whom  after,  under  the  confession's  seal, 
He  solemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  en su'd,— Neither  the  king,  nor's  heir, 
(Tell  you  the  duke)  shall  prosper;  bid  hiin  strive 


K.Hen. 


Shall, 


n  the  love  o'  the  commonalty  :  the  duke 


Q.  Katk.  If  I  know  you  well, 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants.    Take  good  heed, 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil^our  nobler  soul :  I  say,  take  heed ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K.  Hen.  Let  him  on.— 

Go  forward. 

furs.  On  my  soul,  I'll  speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  fay  the  devil's  illusions 
""     monk  might  be  deeeiv'd ;  and  that  'twas  dangerous 

n  this  to  ruminate  on  it  so  far,  until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ'd. 
It  was  much  like  to  do :  He  answered,  "  Tuih ! 

a  damage :"  adding  farther. 
That  hrtd  iht  king  in  hi,  luEit  sickness  fnH'.!, 
The  curdiiiul's  und  liir  Tliomas  Luvcll'a  heads 
Should  have  gone  olT. 

K.Hen.  _   Ha!  what,  so  mnk  ?  Ali.ha! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man. — Canst  thou  say  farther? 

Sum.  I  can,  my  liege. 


Being  at  Greenwich, 
had  reprov'd  the  duke 


After  your  highi 

About  sir  William  momer, — 

K.  Hen.  I  remember. 

Of  such  a  time  :  being  my  sworn  servant. 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his, — But  on  ;  what  heneef 

Swv.  "  If,"  quoth  he,  "  I  for  this  had  be«D  coid- 

As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought,  I  would  have  play'd 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
Th'  usurper  Richard ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in's  presence,  which  if  granted. 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

E.  ken.  A  giant  traitor  1 

WoL  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in  freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Katk.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There's  something  more  would  out  of  thee : 
what  say'st  T 

Sitrv.  After  "  the  duke  his  father,"  with  "  the  knife," 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  spread  on's  breast,  mountinK  his  eyes. 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath  j  whose  tenor 
Was, — were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  ouE-go 
Hit  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen.  There's  his  period. 

To  sheathe  hi*  knife  in  us.— He  is  atUchM; 
Call  him  to  present  trial ;  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us.     Bv  day  and  night. 
He  is  a  daring  traitor  to  the  height.  [£znasJ. 

SCENE  111.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lard  Stnot. 

Cham.  Is't  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sonde.  New  customs, 

Thoush  they  he  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  zee,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones. 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly. 
Their  very  notes  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so, 

Sandt.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones :  on 
would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin. 
Or  springhalt  reign'a  among  them. 

Cham.  Death  I  my  lord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom. — How  now! 
What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thouis  Lovell. 

Lot.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

CA«n.  What  is't  for  T 

Lm.  The  reformation  of  otur  tiavelt'd  gallantt, 
Tliat  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailor*. 

Cham.  I  am  glad  'tis  there :  now,  I  would  pray  our 


To  think  an  English  courtier  may  he  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Loiivte. 

Z.OV.  They  must  either 

( Tor  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  ihoae  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
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With  all  their  honourahle  points  of  isnoraiice 

PertainiDg  thereunto,  as  fiehts  and  nreworks ; 

Ahusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 

Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom ;  renouncing  clean 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tdl  stockings. 

Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  traTel, 

And  understand  again  like  honest  men, 

Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows :  there,  I  take  it, 

They  may,  eumprimeffiOf  wear  away 

The  laff  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh 'd  at 

Sandt.  "Tia  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham,  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities. 

Lov,  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies ; 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  have  no  fellow. 

Sandt,  The  devil  fiddle  them!  I  am  glad  they're 
going. 
For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them :  now, 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing,  and,  by'r-lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands : 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sandt.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a  going? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's. 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O!  'tis  true  : 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  ereat  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies :  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I'll  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  in- 
deed; 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us : 
His  dews  fall  every  where. 

Cham.  No  doubt,  he's  noble  ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sandi.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal :  in 
him, 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  sway  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now  give  so  rreat  ones.     My  barge  stays ; 
Your  lordship  shall  along. — Come,  good  sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sandt.  I  am  your  lordship's.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  lV.-.The  Presence-Chamber  in  York-Place. 

Hautboy t.  A  tmtdl  Table  under  a  State  for  the  Cardinaly 
a  longer  Table  for  the  Ouettt;  then  enter  Anne  Bul- 
LEN,  and  divert  Lordt,  Ladiet,  and  Qentlewomen,  at 
Guettt,  at  one  door  ;  at  another  door,  enter  Sir  Henrt 
Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  ye  all :  this  night  he' dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you.    None  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 
Can  make  good  people. — O,  my  lord!  y'are  tardy; 


Enter  Lord  Chamberlain^  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Thomas 

LOVELL. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harnr  Guildford. 

Sandt.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em :  by  my  life. 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O I  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these. 

Sandt.  I  would,  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  Faith,  how  easy? 

Sandt.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afibrd  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit  ?  Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  side,  I'll  take  the  charge  of  this. 
His  grace  is  entering.— Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather  :— 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking ; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies, 

Sandt.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies : 

ISeatt  himte^  between  Anne  Bullen  and  another  Lady. 
f  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir? 

Sandt.  O I  very  mad,  exceeding  mad ;  in  love  too ; 
But  he  would  bite  none :  just  as  I  do  now, 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath.   [Kittet  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sandt.  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  me  alone. 
Hautboyt.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolset,  attended,  and 

taket  hit  ttate. 

Wol.  Y'are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that  noble  lady. 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend.    This,  to  confirm  my  welcome  ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Drinkt. 

Sandt.  Your  grace  is  noble : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

WoL  My  lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholding  to  you :  cheer  your,  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry : — gentlemen. 
Whose  uiult  is  this  ? 

Sandt,  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then,  we  shall  have  'em 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sandt.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here's  to  your  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it,  madam, 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing, — 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sandt.  I  told  your  grace,  how  they  would  talk  anon. 

[Drum  and  Trumpett  within;  Chambert  ditcharyed. 
7ot,  What's  that  ? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you.  \E»it  a  Servant. 
JFol.  What  warlike  voice. 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  y'are  privileg'd. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Cham.  How  now!  whatis't? 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers, 

For  so  they  seem :  they've  left  their  barge,  and  landed; 
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And  hither  make,  as  great  ambaasadoTi 
From  foreign  princes. 

WoL  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome ;  you  can  speak  the  French 

tongue : 
And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  oinr  presence,  where  this  hearen  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them.— Some  attend  him.— 
[Exit  Ckan^erliun  attended,    AU  arite,  and 
Tables  removed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet;  but  well  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye.— Welcome  all. 
Hautboys.    Enter  the  Aiao,  and  others,  as  Maskers, 

habited  like  Shepherds,  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,    They  pass  directly  before  the  Cardinal,  and 

yracefuUy  salute  him, 
A  noble  company !  what  are  their  pjeasuree? 

Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus  they 
pray'd  me 
To  tell  your  grace :— That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assenmly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  ereat  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  £eir  flocKs,  and  under  your  fair  conduct^ 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

WoL  Say,  lord  chamberlain. 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which  I  pay 

them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  pleasures. 
[Ladies  chosen  for  the  Dance,     I%e  King 
takes  Anne  Bollbn. 

K,  Hen,  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touched.  O,  beauty ! 
Tin  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Music,    Donee, 

WoL  My  lord  !— 

Cham,  Your  grace  ? 

WoL  IVay  tell  them  thus  much  from  me. 

There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;  to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 


I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  whispers  the  Maskers,  and  rgtsims. 

Wol,  What  say  they? 

Cham,  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is,  indeed ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  ou^  and  he  will  take  it 

WoL        Let  me  see  then.     [Comes  from  his  State, 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen,  here  I'll  make 
My  royal  choice. 

K,Hen,  You  have  found  him,  cardinal.  [Unmasksmy, 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

WoL  I  am  glad, 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant 

K,  Hen,  My  loiil  chamberiain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither.     What  fair  lady's  that? 

Cham,  An't  please  your  grace,  sir  liiomas  BuUen's 
daughter, — 
The  viscount  Rochford,-H>ne  of  her  highness'  women. 

K,  Hen,  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one.>*-Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you. — [Kisses her,']  A  health,  gentlemen ! 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
r  the  privy  chamber? 

Lov,  Yes,  my  lord. 

WoL  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen,  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol, .  There's  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K,  Hen,   Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet 
partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.— Let's  be  merry : 
Good  my  lord  cardinal :  I  have  half  a  dosen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fiur  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again ;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  favour.— -Let  the  music  knock  it 

[Exeuntf  with  Drmn^ts, 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I.— A  Street 
Enter  ttoo  Oentlemen,  meeting, 

1  Oent,  Whither  away  so  fast? 

2  Gent,  O ! — God  save  you. 
E'en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gent,  111  save  you 
That  labour,  sir.     All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2  Gent,  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gent,  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent.  Pray,  speak  what  has  happen'd. 

1  Gent,  You  may  guess  qmckly  what. 

2  Gent,  Is  he  found  guilty? 

1  Gent,  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn'd  upon  it. 

2  Gent,  I  am  sorry  for't 

1  Gent,  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Gent,  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it? 

1  Gent.  Ill  tell  you  in  a  little.    The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary. 


Ufg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses,  which  the  duke  desir'd 
To  have  brought,  vivd  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appeared  against  him,  his  surveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  reck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Car, 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2  Gent.  That  was  he, 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  GerU,  The  same. 
All  these  accus'd  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not: 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.    Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

2  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself? 

1  Gent,  When  be  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to 
hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  show'd  a  most  noble  patience. 
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2  Gent,  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not; 
He  was  never  so  womanbh :  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at 

2  Gent,  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gent.  "Us  likely 
By  all  conjectures :  first,  Kildare's  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland ;  who  remov'd. 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too. 
Lest  he  should  help  bis  father. 

2  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 
Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return. 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.    This  is  noted. 
And  generally ; — whoever  the  khtg  favours, 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment. 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Backings 

ham. 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy — 

1  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir; 
And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckinoram  from  his  Arraignment;  Thttavee 
he/ore  him;  the  Axe  with  the  edge  towarde  him; 
Halberdi  on  each  side :  aecomptmiedwUh  Sir  Thomas 
LovBLL,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Sir  William  Sands, 
and  common  People, 

2  Gent.  Let*s  stand  dose,  and  behold  him. 

Buck.  All  good  people. 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die:  yet,  heaven  bear  witness. 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  it  sink  me, 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithAil. 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death. 
It  has  done  upon  the  premises  but  justice ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them. 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  farther  lite  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope, 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  tbe  kine  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.    You  few  that  lov'd  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  ffood  angels,  to  my  end ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'  God's  name. 

Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you, 
As  I  would  be  forgiven :  I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with :  no  black 

envy 
Shall  make  my  grave.    Commend  me  to  his  grace ; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him. 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven.    My  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years. 


Ever  belov'd,  and  lovinff,  may  his  rule  be : 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lo9.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  grace ; 
Then,  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vauz, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there  \ 

Tbe  duke  is  coming :  see,  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Bnck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun: 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers. 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant    I  now  seal  it ; 
And  with  that  blood  will  one  day  make  them  groan  for't 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  BLichard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  him  I 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  pnnce, 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  mint 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.    Now,  his  son, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  firom  the  world.     I  had  my  trial, 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most: 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service. 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all ;  yet,  you  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 
Be  sure,  you  be  not  loose;  for  those  you  make  friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  when  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people, 
Pray  for  me.    I  must  now  forsake  ye :  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell :  and  when  you  would  say  something  that  is 

sad. 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done,  and  God  forgive  me  I 

[Exetmt  Buckingham,  ^. 

1  Gent.  O !  this  is  full  of  pity  .—Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors. 

2  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  gmltless, 
'Tis  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 
Greater  than  this. 

1  GeiU,  Good  angels  keep  it  fWmi  us ! 
What  may  it  be  ?    You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  f 

2  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1  Gent.  Let  me  have  it : 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gent,  I  am  confident: 

You  shall,  sir.    Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not; 

For  when  the  kinr  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it.  | 
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2  Oent  But  that  slander,  sir, 

Is  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e*er  it  was,  and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it    Either  the  cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have  out  of  malice 
To  the  eood  queen  possess'd  him  with  a  scruple, 
That  wul  undo  her:  to  confirm  this,  too, 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately. 
As  all  think,  tor  this  business. 

1  GenL  'Tis  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2  Gent  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark:  but  is*t  not 

cruel. 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this?    The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  falL 

1  Gent.  Tis  woful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  Letter. 

Cham,  "  My  lord, — ^The  horses  your  lordship  sent 
for,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ndden, 
and  furnished.  They,  were  young,  and  handsome,  and 
of  the  best  breed  m  the  north.  When  they  were 
ready  to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  car- 
dinal's, by  commission  and  main  power,  took  them  from 
me;  with  this  reason, — his  master  would  be  served 
before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king;  which  stopped 
our  mouths,  sir." 

I  fear,  he  will,  indeed.    Well,  let  him  have  them : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norvolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor,  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham,  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employ 'd  ? 

Cnam.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What's  the  cause  ? 

Cham,  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf,  No ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  Tis  so. 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  list   The  kine;  will  know  him  one  day. 

S^.  Pray  God,  he  do:  he'll  never  know  himself  else. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business. 
And  with  what  zeal;  for,  now  he  has  crack'd  the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great  nephew. 
He  dives  into  the  king  s  soul ;  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience. 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage : 
And,  out  of  all  these,  to  restore  the  king, 
He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her, 
That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  ^eatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  king.    And  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 

Cham,  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  cotmsel !     'Tis 
most  true, 
These  news  are  every  where ;  every  toneue  speaks  them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't     AH,  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.    Heaven  will  one  day  open 


The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

JVor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance, 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  oefore  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  ne  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I'll  stand, 
If  the  king  please :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let'a  in, 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 

him.^ 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  ua  company? 

Cham.  Excuse  roe ; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other-where :  besides. 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor,  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

lExU  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Curtain  drawn :  the  King  it  discovered  sitting^  and 

reading  pensively, 

Suf,  How  sad  he  looks :  sure,  he  is  much  afflicted. 

K,  Hen,  Who  is  there  ?  ha  I 

Nor,  Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry. 

K,  Hen,  Who's  there,  I  say  ?   How  dare  you  thrust 
yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  7 
Who  am  I  ?  ha  I 

Nor,  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences. 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  way 
Is  business  of  estate,  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  are  too  bold. 

Go  to ;  I'll  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  !-— 

[Itainng  his  hooi. 
Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 
Who's  there  ?  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — O !  my  Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience ; 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You're  welcome, 

ITo  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom  : 
Use  us,  and  it^My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.  [7V>  Wolbbt. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

A.  Hen,  We  are  busy :  go. 

[7b  Norfolk  and  Sofpolk. 

Nor.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him. 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place : 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

I'll  venture  one  heave  at  him. 

Suf,  I  another. 

[^Exeuni  Norfolk  oncTSuppOLK. 

WoL  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wbdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
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Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 
Have  their  free  voices :    Rome,  the  nurse  of  judg- 
ment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  eood  man. 
This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Campeius ; 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 

JT.  Hen,  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him 
welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd  for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers' 
loves. 
You  are  so  noble.    To  your  highness'  hand 

[KneeUng  and  rwng  again. 
I  tender  my  commissibn ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their  servant, 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

K,  Hen,  Two  equal  men.    The  queen  shall  be  ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where's  Gardiner? 

WoL  I  know,  your  maiesty  has  always  lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars,  allow 'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K,  Hen,  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have ;  and  my 
favour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else.    Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [^ExU  Wolset. 

Be-^nter  Wolset,  with  Gardiner. 

Wol,  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour  to 
you; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Oard,  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  KTace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

K,  Hen,  Come  nither,  Gardiner. 

^They  waJk  and  whisper. 

Cetm.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him? 

Wok  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

WoL  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there's  an  iU  opinion  spread, 
then. 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  griev'd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died. 

Wol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

That's  Christian  care  enough :  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool. 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  that  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Learn  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  bv  meaner  persons. 

K.  Hen,  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen. — 

[JSct<  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars : 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business. 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish'd.— >0  my  lord  I 
Would  it  not  nieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  beofellow  ?    But,  conscience,  conscience,—- 
O I  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her*  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Queen's 

Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Bullen,  and  an  old  Lady. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither : — ^here's  the  pang  that 

S 'inches ; 
„  ness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and  she 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her :  by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing, — O !  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  tbe  sun  enthron'd. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave's  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
Sweet  at  first  t'  acquire,— after  this  process, 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  O,  Grod's  will  I  much  better,. 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  temporal. 
Yet,  if  that  cruel  fortune  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

She's  a  stranger  now  again  ? 

Anne,  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.    Verily, 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  ranffe  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L,  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne,  By.  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L,  Beshrew  me,  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for't ;  and  so  would  you. 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have,  too,  a  woman's  neart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooUi,  are  blessings,  an^  which  gifts  ^ 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth. 

Old  L,  Yes,  troth,  and  troth. — You  would  not  be  a 
queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L,  'Tis  strange :  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hire 
me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.    But,  I  pray  you. 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made.    Pluck  off  a 
little  : 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushine  comes  to.    If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne,  How  you  do  talk  I 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L,  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing :  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that,     Lol  who  comes 
here? 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  ladies.    What  were*t  worth  to 
know 
The  secret  of  your  conference? 

Anne.  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand :  it  values  not  your  asking. 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  ffood  women  :  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  w^. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen  ! 

Cham,  You  bear  agentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.    That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  notes 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  kmg's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annuid  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know. 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing ;  nor  my  prajrers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow 'd,  nor  my  wishes 
More  'worth  than  empty  vanities:   yet  prayers,  and 

wishes, 
Are  all  I  can  return.    Beseech  your  lordship. 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obeoience, 
As  from  a  blusnine  handmaid,  to  his  highness ; 
Whose  health,  and  royalty,  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  t'  improve  the  fair  conceit. 
The  king  hath  of  you.— I  have  perus'd  her  well :  [Aaide. 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  king ;  and  who  knows  yet. 
But  from  this  lady  may  procera  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ?— [To  her."]  I'll  to  the  king, 
And  say,  I  spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  My  honour 'd  lord.  ^Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see  I 
I  have  been  begins  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late 
For  any  suit  of  pounds ;  and  you,  O  fate ! 
A  very  freab-fisn  here,  (fie,  fie,  ^e  upon 
This  compell'd  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up, 
Before  you  open  it 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : — ^have  you  heard  it  7 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme  I  could 

O'ermount  the  lark.    The  marchioness  of  Pembroke  1 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect; 
No  other  obligation.    By  my  life, 
Tliat  promises  more  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt    By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  bank  will  bear  a  duchess. — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  murdi  with  your  particular  fancy, 
And  leave  me  out  on't     Would  I  had  no  beuig. 
If  this  elate  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me, 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forcetful 
In  our  long  i^Mence.    Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you've  heard,  to  her. 

OldL.  Whatdoyouthmkme?    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— A  HaU  in  Black-Friars. 

Trumpets,  Sennet,  and  Comets.  Enter  two  Vergers, 
Vfitk  short  silver  Wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes^  m 
the  habit  of  Doctors  ;  after  them,  the  Archbishop  cf 
Canterbury  aione  ;  cfter  him,  the  Bishops  of  Lik- 
coLN,  Ely,  Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph;  next 
them,  with  some  small  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman 
bearing  the  Purse,  with  the  Great  Seal,  and  a  Cardi- 
naTs  aat;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  siher 
Cross;  then  a  Gentleman-Usher  bare-headed^  accom- 
panied with  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  bearing  a  sUver 
Mace ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver 
Pillars ;  after  them,  side  by  side,  the  two  Cardinals 
WoLSEY  and  Campeius;  two  Noblemen  with  the 
Sword  and  Mace.  The  King  takes  place  under  the 
cloth  of  state ;  the  two  Coronals  sit  under  him  as 
judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at  some  distance  from 
the  King.  The  Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  side 
the  court,  in  manner  of  a  consistory;  below  them,  the 
Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  rest 
of  the  Attendants  stand  in  convenient  order  about  the 
stage. 

WoL  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need  t 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  th'  authority  allow'd ; 
You  may,  tiien,  spare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be't  so.— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into  the 
court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 

K  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Crier,  Katharine,  queen  of  England,  Are. 
[The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her  cksuTy 
goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the  Kitsg,  emd 
kneels  at  his  feet ;  then  speaks.'] 

Q.  Katk,  Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas !  sir. 
In  woat  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  eiven  to  your  displeasnv^ 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  o^ 
And  tak;e  your  good  grace  from  me?  Heaven  wit&eas, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humUe  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable ; 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance;  glad,  or  aony,         ' 
As  I  saw  it  incltn'd.     When  was  the  hour  i 

I  ever  contradicted  jonx  desire,  I 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too?  or  which  of  your  firiends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enem^  ?  what  fnend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  denv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharg'd.     Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you :  if  in  ike  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  asainst  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
Against- your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
Tiun  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
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Shut  door  upon  me,  and  bo  ^ve  me  up 

To  the  sharp'st  knife  of  justice.     Please  you,  airi 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

An  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spam,  was  reekon'd  one 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  question*d 

That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful.  Wherefore  I  humUy 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd,  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfiU'd! 

Woi,  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  reverend  fathers;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  o*  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.     It  shall  be  therefore  bootless, 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam,  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  therefore,  madam. 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed. 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath»  Lord  cardinal. 

To  you  I  i|»eak. 

WoL  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream 'd  so)  certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
rU  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

WqI,  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kaih,  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay,  before. 
Or  God  will  punish  roe.    I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circiunstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge : 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, 
Which  God's  dew  quench. — ^Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul, 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
1  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol,  I  do  profess. 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  effiscts 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.  Madam,  you  do  me  wrong: 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  farther  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  ccmaistory. 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    Yon  charge  me. 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it. 
The  king  is  present:  if  it  be  known  to  him. 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood ;  yea,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.    If  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong:  therefore,  in  1dm 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you :  the  which,  before 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking, 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 


Q.  Kaih.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    Y'are  meek,  and  bumble- 
mouth 'd  ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  nighness'  fitvours. 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  your  words. 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  i>erson's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  oe  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  eurtnei  to  the  King,  and  t/fera  to  depart. 

Cam.  The  ^neen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't:  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  aen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine,  queen  of  England,  come  into  the 
court. 

Gent  Uah.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it  t  pray  yon,  keep 
your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return.— •Now  the  Lord  help ! 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience.^ — Ptay  you,  pass  on. 
I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen^  and  her  AttendanU. 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  fislse  in  that    Thou  art  alone 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government^ 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 
The  queen  of  earthly  oueens.— She's  nobly  bom ; 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wd.  Most  gracious  sir. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  nighness. 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  imloos'd,  although  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  satisfied)  wheuer  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on't?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such  ^ 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word,  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  l 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't    You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs. 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.    Y'^^are  excus'd; 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?    You  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business ;  nerer 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it.— On  my  honour, 
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I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.     Now,  what  mov'd  me  to% 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention : — 
Then,  mark  th'  inducement.     Thus  it  came;— give 

heed  to't. 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter*d 
By  the  bishop  of  fiayonne,  then  French  ambassador, 
who  had  been  hither  sent,  on  the  debating 
A  marriaee  'twizt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary.     V  the  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  ne 
(I  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  ren>ite ; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  adyertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager, 
Sometime  our  brother's  wife.    This  respite  shook 
The  bottom  of  my  conscience,  ehter'd  me. 
Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  nuide  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast;  which  forc'd  such  way. 
That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng. 
And  press  in  with  this  caution.    First,  methought, 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven  ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 
If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 
The  ^ave  does  to  the  dead ;  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them.     Hence  I  took  a  thought, 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  mv  kingdom. 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in't  by  me.    Then  follows,  that 
I  weigh 'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 
Many  a  groaning  throe.    Thus,  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ;  that's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  m^  conscience, — which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well,— 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 
Ajid  doctors  learn 'd.    First,  I  began  in  private 


With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln :  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek. 
When  I  first  mov'a  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen,  I  have  spoke  long:  be  pleas'd  yourself  to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  miehty  moment  in't. 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt, 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course. 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

£.  lien.  I  then  mov'd  yoo. 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons. — Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded, 
Under  your  hands  and  seals :  therefore,  go  on ; 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  pointo 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life, 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon 'd  o'  Uie  world. 

Cam.  So  please  jour  higbnen, 

The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  farther  day : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,     [^Ande. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  leam'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee,  return !  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along.  [^AnidL] — Break  up  the 

court: 
I  say,  set  on.      '  \_Exewiti  in  manner  a$  they  entered. 


I 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Palace  at  Bridewell. 

A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment. 

The  Queen,  and  her  Women,  a»  at  work. 

Q.  Kaih.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows  sad 
with  troubles ; 
Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thoa  canst  Leave  working. 

SONG. 

Orpheus  with  hie  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountairhtops,  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing : 
To  his  music,  plants,  and  flowers, 
Ever  sprung;  as  sun,  and  showers. 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  cf  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Q.  Kath.  How  now  1 


Oent.  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 

Q,  £ath.  Would  they  speak  with  met 

Oent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam.  I 

Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces  | 

To  come  near.  ^Exit  Oent.']  What  can  be  their  business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  7 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
They  should  be  good  men,  their  afiairs  as  righteous ; 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolsbt  and  Campbius. 

Wol.  Peace  to  your  highneis. 

Q.  Kath,  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  house* 
wife; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords  f 

WoL  May  it  please  yon,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming.  * 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here. 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience. 
Deserves  a  comer :  would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  1 
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My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 

Above  a  number)  if  my  actions 

Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them, 

Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 

I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 

Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  1  am  wife  in, 

Out  with  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing. 

WoL  Tania  est  erga  te  meiUii  irUeffritaSf  repna  «ere- 
fiiMtfRa,^- 

Q,  Kaih.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  sus- 
picious ; 
Pray,  speak  in  English.   Here  are  some  will  thank  you, 
If  vou  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake : 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  mucn  wrong.    Lord  cardinal. 
The  willing*st  sin  I  ever  vet  committed 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 

Wia.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  breed, 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses. 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference^ 
Between  the  king  and  you,  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions, 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  honour'd  madam, 

My  lord  of  York,— out  of  his  noble  nature, 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace. 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  vour  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far)— ' 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  bis  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.     lAtide. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so !) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit, 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  trutli,  I  know  not.    I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  nutids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

Wol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with  these 
fears: 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite.. 

Q.  Kath.  '  In  Eneland, 

But  little  for  my  profit :  can  you  think,  lorcb, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest) 
And  live  a  subject?    Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  : 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I  would,  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.Katk.  How,  sir? 

Cam,   Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  pro- 
tection ; 


He's  loving,  and  most  gracious :  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  cause ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you, 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 

Wol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both, — ^my  ruin. 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam,  Your  rage' mistakes  us. 

Q,  Kath.   The  more  shame  for  ye!  holy  men  I 
thought  ye,  . 
Upon  mv  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.     Is  this  your  com- 
fort? 
Tlie  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  lau^h'd  at,  scom'd? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity ;  but  say,  I  wam'd  ye : 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol,  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath,  Ke  turn  me  into  nothing.    Woe  upon  ye, 
And  all  such  false  professors  1     Would  ye  have  me 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity. 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churctimen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas !  he  has  banish 'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath,  Have   I  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  speak 
myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,) — a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  t 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  heaven?  obey'd 

him? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  jov  beyond  his  pleasure, 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

WoL  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at. 

Q,  Kath.  Mv  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty. 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Wol.  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q,  Kath,  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 
Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes ! 

[^To  her  Women. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  Kindred  weep  for  me. 
Almost  no  grave  allow 'd  me.— Like  the  lily. 
That  once  waa  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Wol,  If  your  grace 
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Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest, 

You'd  feel  more  comfort.    Why  should  we,  good  lady, 

Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas !  our  places, 

The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it : 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 

For  goodness*  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 

How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 

Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 

So  much  they  love  it;  but  to  stubborn  spirits. 

They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 

A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm :  pray,  think  us 

Those  we  profess,  peace-maKers,  friends,  and  servants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.    You  wrong  your 
virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears :  a  noble  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  ^8  false  coin,  from  it  The  king  loves  you; 
Beware,  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q,  Kath.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  and,  pray, 
forgive  me. 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly : 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemlj  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  have  my  prayers, 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.     Come,  reverend  fathers ; 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs, 
Tliat  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear.  [ExemiL 

SCENE  II. — Ante-chamber  to  the  King's  Apartment 

Enter  the  Duke  c/ Norfolk,  the  Duke  ^Suffolk,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Nor,  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise. 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Sttf,  Which  of  the  peers 

Hav«  nncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  nefflected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham,  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures. 

What  he  deserves  of  ^ou  and  me,  I  know; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thine  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in's  tongue. 

Nor,  O !  fear  him  noit ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur,  Sir, 

I  should  be  fflad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears. 


How  came 


As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur. 
His  practices  to  light? 

Suf,  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O!  how?  how? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king ;  wherein  was  reaidy 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce  ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  <*  I  do,"  quoth  he,  "perceiye. 
My  king  is  taneled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  BuUen." 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this? 

Suf,  Believe  it 

Sur,  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death :  the  king  alreaay 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur,  Would  he  had ! 

Suf.  May  yon  be  happ^  in  your  wish,  my  lord ; 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it 

Sur.  Now  may  all  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction  I 

Suf.  yLj  amen  to't 

Nor,  All  men**. 

Suf,  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecowited. — ^But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  lord  forbid ! 

Nor,  Marry,  amen  I 

Sttf.  No,  no : 

There  be  more  wasps  than  box  about  his  nose. 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.    Cardinal  Campeins 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled,  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  i^nt  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  ^ot    I  do  assure  you 
The  king  cried,  ha !  at  this. 

Cham,  Now,  God  incense  him. 

And  let  him  cry  ha  J  louder. 

Nor,  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer  7 

Suf,  He  is  retum'd  in  his  opinions,  w^b 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom.    Shortly,  I  belieye, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  publish'd,  end 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen,  but  princess  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  kmg's  business. 

Stf,  He  has ;  and  we  shaU  see  him  , 

For  It  an  archbishop. 

Nor,  So  I  hear. 

Suf,  'Tis 

The  cardinal-*  [They  etand  haeL 

Enter  Wolset  and  Cromwbll. 

Nor,  Observe,  observe ;  he's  moody. 

WoL  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  yon  the  king  ? 

Crom,  To  nis  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamba. 
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Wol,  Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the  paper? 

Crvm,  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them,  and  the  first  he  yiew'd, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance :  you  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  momiug. 

WoL  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crofli.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

WoL  Leave  me  awhile. —  [Eaai  Cromwell. 

It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her.— 
Anne  BuUen  ?  No ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There*s  more  in't  ihan  fair  visage. — Bullen  \ 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome. — ^The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 

Nor.  He's  discontented. 

S^f,  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  lus  anger  to  bim. 

Sur,  Sharp  enough, 

Lord !  for  thy  justice. 

Wol,   The  late  queen's  gentlewoman,  a  knight's 
daughter, 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen  !*^ 
This  candle  bums  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it; 
Then,  out  it  goes.— What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
And  well  deserving,  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.    Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle.  lBetire»,  musmg. 

Nor,  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 

Suf,  I  would,  'twere  something  that  woiud  fret  the 
string, 
The  masteiw;hord.  on's  heart  J 

EfUer  the  Kingt  reading  a  Schedule  ;  and  Lovjbll* 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king ! 

K.  Hen,  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated, 
To  his  own  portion  1  and  what  expenoe  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !     How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ?— Now,  my  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinid? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have  ^Coming  forward. 

Stood  here  observing  him.    Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then,  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight, 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait;  then,  stops  agam, 
Strikes  his  hmast  hard ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  agamst  the  moon.    In  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himselL 

K,  Hen,  It  may  well  be : 

There  is  a  mutiny  in's  mind.    This  mwning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  requir'd ;  and,  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing,— 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stufis,  and  ornaments  of  household ;  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor,  It's  heaven's  will : 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withaL 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings;  but,  I  am  afraid. 


His  thinkings  axe  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

IHe  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Lovell,  who 
goes  to  WoLSET. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me  1  [Ama»edlg. 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness. 

K,  Hen,  Good  my  lord. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind,  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  labour  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.    Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

WoL  Sir, 

For  holv  offices  I  have  a  time;  a  time 
To  thinK  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

WoL  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     Mv  father  lov'd  you; 
He  said  he  did,  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you :  since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ 'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par'd  my  juresent  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

WoL  What  should  this  mean  ?  [Aside. 

Sur.  The  Lord  increase  this  business !        [Behind. 

K,  Hen,  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true ; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

l¥oL  My  soverei^,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  reiquite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours:  my  endeavours  • 

Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet  fill'd  with  my  abQities.    Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good, of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.    For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothmg  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty. 
Which  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K,  Hen,  Fairly  answer'd : 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.    The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it;  as,  i'  the  contrary. 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment     I  presume. 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand,  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  ever^  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

WoL  I  do  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own :  that  am,  have,  and  will 
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(Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid)  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiaing  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

jBT.  Hen,  Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast, 
For  you  have  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this : 

[Giving  him  Papert, 
And,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[ExU  King,  frowning  upon  CdrtUnai  Wolsby  :  the 
Nobles  throng  <xf1er  him^  smiling,  and  whispering. 

Wol,  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this?  how  have  I  reap'd  itt 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap*d  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him. 
Then,  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — 'Tis  so : 

[Opens  the  Paper  and  reads,  trembling. 
This  paper  has  undone  me  ! — 'Tis  th'  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.    O  negligence ! 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  bv.    What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  mam  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?    Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains? 
I  know  'twill  stir  him  strongly ;  yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this?— "To  the 

Pope?" 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch 'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more.  [Sinks  in  a  chair. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
Earl  of  SvKKEY,  and  the  Lord  ChamberUun. 

Nor,    Hear    the   king's  pleasure,  cardinal;    who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands,  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay:  [i^wm^. 

Where's  your  commission,  lords?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Swf.  Who  dare  cross  them. 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it, 
(I  mean  your  malice)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now,  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,— envy ; 
How  eaeerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces. 
As  if  it  fed  ye ;  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal. 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me; 
Bade  me  eniov  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life,  and  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters  patent.    Now,  who'll  take  it? 


Sur.  The  king  that  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest 

WoiL  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  mv  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh 'd  not  a  hair  of  ms.     rlague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gay'st  him ; 
Whilst  your  great  gooaness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you, 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour. 
That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  hi>  follies. 

Sur,  By  ray  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you :  thou  should'st  feel 
My  sword  i*  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — ^My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?    If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  nis  ffrace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  witii  his  cap,  like  larks. 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king;  your  good- 
ness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.*- 
My  lord  or  Norfolk,— -as  you  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
(Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen) 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  article! 
Collected  from  his  life. — I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this 
man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's  hand ; 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

WoL  So  much  fairer. 

And  spoUess,  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you. 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shalL 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal. 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 

WoL  Speak  on,  air ; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 
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Sur.  I  had  rather  want  those,  than  my  head.    Have 
at  you.— 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge, 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor,  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  Effo  et  Rex  meut 
Was  stiu  inscribed ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

^iff.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude, 
Without  the  king's  wOl  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  leafi[ue  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That  out  of  mere  ambition  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sur,  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  sub- 
stance, 
(By  what  means  gotl  leave  to  your  own  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham,  O  my  lord  1 

Flress  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue. 
His  faults  Me  open  to  the  laws :  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur,  I  forgive  him. 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  farther  pleasure  is, — 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  vour  power  legatine  within  this  kuigdom. 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a /irtfmtmire,— 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.— This  is  my  charge. 

Nor,  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations. 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer. 
About  the  eiving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank  you. 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  aU  hut  Wolsey. 

Wol,  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  ti>-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  bovs  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  m  a  sea  of  glory. 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high  blown  pride 
At  length  nroke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me» 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  neart  new  open'd;     O !  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours. 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 


Enter  Cromwell,  amox^dZy. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell ! 

Crom,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  Whatl  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder,' 
A  great  man  should  decline?    Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Cronu  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL  Why,  weU : 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace,  and  from  these  shoidders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navv-*too  much  honour. 
O !  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  it. 

ffol.  I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That's  somewhat  sudden ; 

But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  ! 
What  more? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 
Install'd  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

WoL  That's  news  indeed ! 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

WoL  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down. 
O  Cromwell ! 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  tnee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  tny  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  king ; 
(That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !)  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee. 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom,  O,  my  lord ! 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.— 
The  king  shall  have  my  service  ;  but  my  prayers. 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me, 
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Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 

And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marhle,  where  no  mention 

Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee, 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in^ 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by'tf 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee : 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues :  be  just^  and  fear  not 


Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'tt  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's:  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Crom- 
well! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king ;  and, — Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  kmg's :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.     O  Cromwell,  Crmnwel] ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  nfJced  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.— Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court :  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelL 

f. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street  in  Westminster. 


Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting* 

1  Oent.  You're  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gent,  So  are  you. 

1  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here,  and 

behold 
The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gent.  'Tie  all  my  business.    At  our  last  encounter. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  Gent,  "Hs  very  true ;  but  that  time  offer'd  sorrow. 
This,  general  joy. 

2  Gent,  'Tis  well :  the  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds ; 
As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows. 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1  Gent,  Never  greater ; 
Nor,  I'll  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2  Gent,  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes;  'tis  the  list 
Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  high  steward :  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  earl  marshal.     You  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  had  I  not  known  those 

customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholding  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

1  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 

Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  !— 

ITrumpett. 
The  trumpets  sound :  stand  dose,  the  queen  is  coming. 

[^Hauiboj^. 


THE   ORDER   07   THE   CORONATION. 


A  lively  fiouruh  of  Trumpets. 

1.  Then^  two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  ChanceUoTf  with  pmne  and  wuiee  before 

3.  Chorittere  singing.  [Music. 

4.  Mayor  qf  London  bearing  the  mace,     Then^  Garter 

in  his  coat  of  arms  ;  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a 
giU  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquess  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  cf  gold ;  on  his 

head  a  demi^oronal  of  gold.  WUh  him  the  JEarl 
ef  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver  with  the  dome  ; 
crowned  with  an  earVs  coronet.     Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  <f  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet  on 

his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as  high- 
steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  unth 
the  rod  of  nusrshalship  ;  a  coronet  on  his  head. 
Cottars  ofSS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  dnque-ports  ;  under  itj 

the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  m  her  hair,  richly  adorned 
with  pearl,  crowned.  On  each  side  her,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Whschesier. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold, 

wrought  with  flowers,  bearing  the  Queen's  train, 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets  of 

gold  without  flowers. 
2  GeiU.  A  royal  train,  believe  me.— These  I  know: 
Who's  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gent.  Marquess  Dorset : 
And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.    That  should  be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  Tis  the  same ;  high-steward. 

2  GenL  And  that  my  lord  of  Norf<^  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

2  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee  I  [Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on.—* 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 

Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 

And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady. 

I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  GenL  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  borons 
Of  the  cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all,  are 

near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 
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1  Gent,  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are  stars, 

indeed ; 
And  sometimes  flailing  ones. 

1  Gent,  No  more  of  that. 

[^ExU  Processiony  with  a  great  Jhurieh  of 

Trumpets. 
Enter  a  third  Gentleman, 
God  save  you,  sir !     Where  have  vou  been  broiling  ? 

3  Gent,  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey;  where  a 

finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Chnt,  You  saw  the  ceremony? 

3  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1  Gent.  How  was  itf 

3  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.    The  rich  stream, 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 

To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A  distance  from  her ;  whOe  her  grace  sat  down 

To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so. 

In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 

The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 

That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 

Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 

As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks, 

(Doublets,  I  think)  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 

Been  loose,  this  day  they  nad  been  lost.    Such  joy 

I  never  saw  before.     Great-bellied  women, 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to  so,  like  rams 

In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 

And  make  them  reel  before  them.     No  man  living 

Could  say,  <*This  is  my  wife,"  there ;  all  were  woven 

So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Gent.  But,  what  foUow'dt 

3  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest 

paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and  saint  like 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  agam,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her:  which  performed,  the  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.    So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir, 
You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that's  past ; 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost : 

'Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call'd— WhitehalL 

3  Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But  'tu  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gent.  Stokesley  and  Gardiner ;  the  one  <^  Win- 

chester, 
Newly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  secretary ; 
The  other,  London. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that, 


However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach :  when  it  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  GeiU.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  Gent.  'Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — ^The  king  has  made  him 

Master  o'  the  jewel-house, 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests : 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  thither, 
I'll  tell  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir.    \^ExeunL 

SCENE  II.— Kirabolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  nek;  led  between  Grxf^ 

FiTH  ana  Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath.  O,  Griffith !  sick  to  death : 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.    Reach  a  chair.— 

[Site  down. 
So, — ^now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Grifilth,  as  thou  led'st  me^ 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif,  Yes,  madam ;  but,  I  think,  your  grace, 

Out  of  the  pain  you  suffer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't 

Kath,  Pr'y thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  died : 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward, 
As  a  man  sorelv  tainted,  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suadenly,  and  grew  so  ill, 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man  I 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came,  to  Leicester ; 
Lodff'd  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — "  O  father  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  I " 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
PUrsu'd  him  stiU  ;  and  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  I 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kmgdom  :  simony  was  fiair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths,  and  be  ever  douUe, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  tiis  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nowing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  NoUe  madam. 

Men's  evU  manners  live  in  brass ;  tibeir  virtues 
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We  write  in  water.    May  it  pleaae  your  higbnesa 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith ; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
W|;i  Fashion 'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer : 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  man  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap  d  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 
Kath,  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  nerald, 
No  other  speaker  of  m v  living  actions. 
To  keep  mme  honour  nrom  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  a^es  honour.     Peace  be  with  him  I— 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

{^Sad  and  soiemn  music. 

Gtif.  She  is  asleep.  Good  wench,  let's  sit  down  quiet. 

For  fear  we  wake  her : — softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Fision.   Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  (tfter  another, 

six  Personages^  clad  in  white  robes,  wearing  on  their 

heads  garlands  of  hays,  and  golden  vizards  on  their 

faces  ;  branches  of  hays,  or  palm,  in  their  hands.  They 

first  congee  unto  her,  then  dance;  and,  at  certain 

changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 

head;  at  which,  the  other  four  make  reverend  curtesies: 

then,  the  two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same 

to  the  other  next  two,  who  Jbserve  the  same  order  in 

their  changes,  and  holing  the  garland  over  her  head. 

Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last 

two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order :  at  which, 

(as  it  were  by  inspiration)  she  makes  in  her  sleep 

signs  ofrefoicing,  and  holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 

And  so  in  their  dancing  they  vanish,  carrying  the 

garland  with  them.     The  music  continues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?    Are  ye  all 

gone,  [  WaJang. 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

Of  if.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for. 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept? 

Gnf  None,  madam. 

Kath,  No !   Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promis'd  me  eternal  happiness. 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall,  assuredly. 
Grif,  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 


Possess  your  fancy. 

Kaih»  Bid  the  music  leave. 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  [Music  ceaset. 

Pat,  Do  you  note. 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter*d  on  the  sudden? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  \    How  pale  she  look^ 
And  of  an  earthy  coldness  ?    Mark  her  eyes ! 

Gr\f,  She  is  going,  wench.     Pray,  pray. 

Pat,  Heaven  comfort  her! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  An't  like  your  grace,*^ 

Kath,  You  are  a  saucy  fellow: 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame. 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness, 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to ;  kneel. 

Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness*  pardon ; 

[kne^ms* 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.    There  is  staying 

A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king  to  see  you. 

Kath,  Admit  him  entrance,  (hiffith :  but  this  fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

[Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger. 
Re-enter  Griffith,  with  Capdcius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not. 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew ;  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap,  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath,  O  my  lord! 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.    But,  I  pray  you, 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next, 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kath,  OI  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  lite : 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  healtL 

Kath,  So  may  he  ever  do ;  and  ever  flourish, 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom.-— Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam.     [Giving  it  to  Katraeuie. 

Kath,  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap,  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodnev 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  datighter:— 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her! 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding. 
She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature, 
I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.    My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  nace  would  have  some  pi^ 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  lone, 
Have  foUow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfiuly : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble; 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have  tbem* 
The  last  is,  for  my  men :— -they  are  the  poorest, 
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But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  ;— 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by : 

If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  contents : — and,  good  my  lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed, 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  last  right 

Cap,  By  heaven,  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  ! 

Katk^  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.    Remember  me 


In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 

Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 

Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  m  death  I  bless'd  him. 

For  so  I  will.— Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 

My  lord.— Griffith,  farewell.-— Nay,  Patience, 

You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed ; 

Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good  weach, 

Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour :  strew  me  over 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 

I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.     Embalm  me ; 

Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

I  can  no  more.^  [Exeunt^  leading  Katharine. 


ACT  V- 


SCENE  I.— A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wtnchettery  a  Page  with  a 
Torch  before  him  /  met  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Oar,  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  nott 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar,  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.^Good  hour  of  night,  sir  Thomas : 
Whither  so  later 

Lov,  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar,  I  did,  sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov.  I  must  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.  What's  the  matter? 
It  seems  yon  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.    Affairs  that  walk 
(As,  they  say,  spirits  do)  at  midnight  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you. 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.  The  queen's  in  labour ; 
They  say,  in  great  extremity,  and  fear'd. 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov,  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  thee  amen ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir,— 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  y'are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, 
'Twill  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me, 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov,  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark 'd  i'  the  kingdom.    As  for  Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  iewel-house,  he's  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary ;  farther,  sir. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.     Th'  archbishop 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him? 

Gar,  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 


There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventur'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd  tne  lords  o'  the  counsel,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they  moved 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  ^race 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  hath  commanded. 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.     He's  a  rank  weed,  sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  sir  Thomas. 

Lov,   Many  good  nights,  my  lord.     I  rest  your 

servant.  [Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

As  Lovell  ie  going  out,  enter  the  King,  and  the  Duke 

of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen,  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind's  not  on't;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. — 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov,  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message ;  who  return 'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your  highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say 'st  thou  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her?  what!  is  she  crying  out? 

£00,  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  sufferance 
made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

K,  Hen,  Alas,  good  lady  I 

Suf,  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  f  entle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

jfiT.  Hen,  •  'Tie  midnight,  Charles : 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
Th  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone, 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf,  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night ;  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.      Charles,  good  night. —    [Exit  Suffolk. 
Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Den,  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

N  n 
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K,  Hen,  Ha  I  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

jfiT.  Hen\  Tis  true :  where  ii  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K,  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us.     [Exit  Dbnnt. 

Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  buhop  spake : 

[Ande. 
I  am  happily  come  hither. 

At-^nUr  Dbnnt,  mik  Cranmer. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery.   [Lotbll  eeeme  to  stay. 
Ha  !-^I  have  said.-^Be  gone. 
What ! —  [Exeunt  Lotbll  and  Dbnnt. 

CroH.  I  am  fearful. — Wherefore  frowns  he  thus? 

[Aside. 
'Tis  his  aspect  of  terror :  all's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord !  You  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty     [Kneeling. 

T'  attend  your  highneis'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.    Come,  come,  give  me  your 

band. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  riffht  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows* 
I  have,  and  most  unwOlingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you ;  which  being  consider'd 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us :  where,  I  know, 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purse  yourself^ 
But  that,  till  farther  trial  in  those  cnarges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  oiv  Tower :  to  a  brother  of  us, 
It  fits  me  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness, 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 

[Kneeling. 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnow 'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder ;  for,  I  know, 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury : 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.    Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up  : 

[JRiiing. 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.    Now,  by  mv  holy  dame, 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?    M^  lord,  I  look*d 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you. 
Without  indurance,  farther. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege, 

The  ground  I  stand  on,  is  my  truth,  and  honesty : 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  witii  mine  enemies. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole 

world? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  practices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion  :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  trutn  o*  the  question  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it.    At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves,  as  corrupt. 
To  swear  against  you :  such  things  have  been  done : 


You  are  potently  oppos'd,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  peijur'd  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majesty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  lien.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  thb  morning,  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man  weeps: 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.     God's  blest  mother ! 
I  swear,  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  yon.'^[Exit  Cranmer.]  He  bss 

strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Ladffy  m  haete. 

Gent.  [Within."]  Comeback:  what  mean  you? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners.— -Now,  good  angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  1 

K,  Hen.  Now,  bv  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.    Is  the  queen  delivcr'd  ? 
Say,  av ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy :  the  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her  I— -'tis  a  girl. 
Promises  hoys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acqoainted  with  this  stranger :  'tis  as  like  you, 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell ! 

Re-enter  Lovell. 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.     Ill  to  the 
queen.  [Exit  King* 

Lady.  An  hundred  marks  I    By  this  light,  111  ha' 
more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment : 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this  the  giri  was  like  to  him? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay't ;  and  now, 
While  it  is  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exemt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Lobby  before  the  Council-Chamber. 

Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servante^  Door-Keeper,  fe.  attending. 

Cran.  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  gentle- 
man. 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste.    All  fast !  what  means  this! 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there ?-^Sure,  you  know  me? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why  ? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait,  till  y«u  be  eall'd  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 
Cran.  So. 
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Butts,  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.  I  am  glad,  [Aside, 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [ExU  Butts. 

Cran.  'Tis  Butts, 

Tlie  king's  phjrsidan.    As  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me. 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  I   For  certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts !  I  never  sought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honour :  they  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow  counsellor 
'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.   But  their  pleasures 
Must  be  fulfiird,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 
Enter  the  King  and  Butts,  at  a  window  above. 

Butts.  I'll  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 

K.  Hen.  What's  that,  Butts  ? 

Butts.  I  think,  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen,  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it? 

Butts,  ,  There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  'Tis  he,  indeed. 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well,  there's  one  above  'em  yet    I  had  thought. 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
(At  least  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there  s  knavery : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.—  [Exewnt, 

THE   COUNCIL-CHAMBER. 

Enter  the  Lord  ChanceUor^  the  Duke  c^f  Suffolk,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  Lord  ChamberUun,  Gardiner,  and  Crom- 
well. The  Chancellor  places  himseff  at  the  upper  end 
cf  the  table  on  the  left  hand;  a  seat  being  left  void 
above  him,  as  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  rest  seat  themselves  in  order  on  each  side.  Crom- 
well at  the  lower  end,  as  secretary. 
Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 
Oar.  Has  he  bad  knowledge  of  it  ? 
CroBi.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  waits  tbere  ? 

D.  Keep,  Without,  my  noble  lords? 
Oar.  Yes. 

D,  Keeo,  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  aone  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep,  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 
Chan,  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men. 
In  our  own  natures  rrail,  and  culpable 
Of  our  flesh  ;  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty, 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  cnapluns, 
(For  so  we  are  inform'd)  with  new  opinions, 
Divers,  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords ;  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle, 


But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  them, 

Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  suffer, 

Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 

To  one  man's  honour,  this  contagious  sickness, 

Farewell  all  physic :  and  what  follows  then  ? 

Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 

Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighboursi 

The  upper  Gennany,  can  deariy  witness, 

Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  eood  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour*d. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching. 
And  the  strong  course  of  ray  authority. 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords,) 
A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  strives  against. 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  the  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
Pray  heaven,  the  kinj^  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  m  it !     Men,  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment, 
Dare  bite  the  best.    I  do  beseech  your  lordships,  . 
That  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Si^.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be :  you  are  a  counsellor. 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  ^ou. 

Oar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 
moment. 
We  will  be  short  with  you.  'Tis  his  highness'  pleasure, 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower : 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran,  Ah !  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank  you ; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
You  are  so  merciful.     I  see  vour  end ; 
'Tis  my  undoing.    Love  and  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition : 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again. 
Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  dear  myself. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  dsily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Oar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary  ,* 
That's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  gloss  aiscovers, 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp :  men  so  noble, 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  tbey  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Oar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may,  worst 
Of  ul  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom,  Why,  mv  lord  ? 

Oar,  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

CroBi.  Not  sound? 

Oar,  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest ; 

Men's  prayen,  then,  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Oar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do: 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

N  n  2 
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Chan.  Thit  U  too  ninch 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lordi. 

Oar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thui  for  you,  my  lord. — It  atandi  agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voice*,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  farther  pleaaure 
Be  known  unto  ne.    Are  you  all  agreed,  lord*  I 

AIL  We  are. 

Ctoh.  1%  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  ntu(t  Deedt  to  the  Tower,  my  lordi  ? 

Qar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?    You  are  atrangely  troubleiome. 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Crm.  For  met 

Miut  1  go  like  a  traitor  thither  f 
Enter  Guard. 

Oar.  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lord*  ; 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  aay. — Look  there,  my  lonli : 
By  virtue  of  that  ring  1  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring, 

i'ar.  'Tia  no  counterfeit. 

St^.  "Hi  the  right  ring,  hy  heaven  !     I  told  ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'Twould  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  yon  think,  my  lords, 

The  king  will  luffer  but  the  little  finger 
Ofthisman  tobevei'dt 

Cham.  lis  now  too  certain, 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him. 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  leeking  tales,  and  informationf. 
Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  hi*  disciple*  only  envy  at, 
Ye  blew  the  nre  that  bums  ye.     Now,  have  at  ye. 
Enter  the  King,  frotming  on  thtm :  he  takei  hu  teat. 

Qar,  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound  to 

III  daily  thanks,  that  gave  U(  such  a  prince  ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  hut  most  religious: 
One  that  in  all  obedience  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour  ;  and,  to  strengthen 
That  bolv  duiir,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

X.  Hen,  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commenda- 

Bishop  of  Winchester;  but  know,  J  come  not 
To  hear  euch  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence : 
Iliey  are  loo  thin  and  base  to  hide  ofTences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach.     You  play  the  spaniel, 
And  thmk  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me ; 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  lak'it  me  for,  I'm  sure, 
Thau  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody.— 
Goodman,  [TbCaANMEa.]  sit  down.    Now,  let  me  see 
the  proudest,  [CaAHUER  titt. 

He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 
Than  but  once  ihink  tliia  place  becomes  tbee  not. 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  It  docs  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought,  I  bad  had  men  of  some  utidetslanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Woi  it  discretion,  lord),  to  let  this  man, 


This  Kood  man,  (few  of  vou  deserve  that  title) 

This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 

At  chamber  door  t  and  one  a*  great  as  you  are  T 

Why,  what  a  shame  was  this!     Did  my  commiasion 

Bid  ye  so  far  forget  younelves  f     I  gave  ye 

Power,  as  be  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 

Not  as  a  groom.     There's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 

Mure  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 

Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 

Which  ye  shall  never  have  the  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Tbtu  far. 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  purpoa'd 
Concemiog  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial, 
And  fair  pnrgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  : 

Take  him,  and  use  him  well ;  he's  wor^y  of  it. 
I  will  sBv  thus  much  for  him :  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  btm  : 

{They  enbrace  hm :  GAaMNBR  Ini. 
Be  fViends,  for  shame,  nty  lord*  I — My  lord  of  Canter- 

I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 

That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  haptiam. 

You  must  be  godfather,  and  aniwet  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour:  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 

You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you; 

The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  lady  marquess  Dorset ; 

Will  these  please  you? 

Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 

Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart. 

And  brother'*  love,  I  do  it.  lEaAraee  tyam. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.   Good  man  I   those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
true  heart 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  ia  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  "  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever." — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away  ;  I  long 
To  have  thi*  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  yon  more  honour  gain.    [Etenrnt. 

SCENE  111.— The  Palace  Yard. 
Noite  aad  TtiBinlt  mthin.     Enter  Porter  and  hit  Man. 

Part.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascal*  :  do 
you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden!  ye  rude  slaves, 
leave  your  gaui 

nrUhin.jGi 

Port  Belong  M  the  ^ 
rogue !  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me  a  doien 
crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones :  these  are  but  switches 
to  them. — 111  scratch  your  heads  :  you  must  he  seeing 
christenings?  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here, 
you  nide  rascals.'  [Tumuli  trilkiu. 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  pBtienl :  'tis  as  much  inipossible, 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons. 
To  scalier  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning  j  which  will  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  aa  stir  'em. 


Iter  porter,  I  belong  to  the  larder, 
e  gallows,  and  he  hanged,  you 
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PorL  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  t 

Man,  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  tne  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
1  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port,  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man,  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand, 
To  mow  'em  down  before  me ;  but  if  I  spared  any, 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old, 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker. 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  queen  again ; 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  crown,  God  save  her. 

\WiUun.']  Do  you  hear,  master  Porter? 

Jpori,  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port,  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  'em  down 
by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in  f  or 
have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come 
to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ?  [None,']  Bless  me, 
what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door !  On  my  Christian 
conscience,  this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand : 
here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 

Man,  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There  is  a 
fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  brazier 
by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog- 
days  now  reign  in's  nose :  all  that  stand  about  him  are 
under  the  line;  they  need  no  other  penance.  That 
fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  nead,  and  three 
times  was  his  nose  discharg'd  against  me :  he  stands 
there,  Kke  a  mortar-piece,  to  blow  us.  There  was  a 
haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  near  him,  that  railed 
upon  me  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head, ' 
for  kindling  such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  miss'd 
the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out, 
clubs!  when  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  trun- 
cheoners  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  o' 
the  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered.  They  fell  on  ; 
I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they  came  to  the 
broomstaff  with  me :  I  defied  'em  still ;  when  suddenly 
a  file  of  boys  behind  'em,  loose  shot,  delivered  such  a 
shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine  honour 
in,  and  let  'em  win  the  work.  The  devil  was  amongst 
'em,  I  think,  surely.  [Shoutt, 

Port,  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play- 
house, and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  no  audience, 
but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the  limbs  of 
Limehouse,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  endure.  I 
have  some  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and  there  they 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days,  besides  the  running 
banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

TTumuU  and  ShouU, 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham,  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  I 
They  grow  still,  too ;  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
As  u  we  kept  a  fair !     Where  are  these  porters, 
These  lazy  knaves? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows :' 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.    Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?    We  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Pwrt,  An't  please  your  honour 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham,  As  I  live, 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  neglect.    Y'are  lazy  knaves ; 


And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,  when  [Trumpete, 

Ye  should  do  service.     Hark !  the  trumpets  sound ; 

They  're  come  already  from  the  christenmg. 

Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 

To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly,  or  I'll  find 

A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two  months. 

Port,  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man,  You  great  fellow,         [Tumult  and  confusion. 
Stand  close  up,  or  I'll  make  your  head  ache. 

Port,  You  i'  the  camblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pole  else.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Palace  at  Greenwich. 

Enter  TVumpete,  eoundinff ;  then  two  Aldermen,  Lord 
Mayor,  Garter,  Cranmer,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
hia  MarahaVe  ataff,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  two  Noblemen 
hearing  great  atanding  howlafor  the  christening  gifta : 
then^  four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy,  under  which 
the  Ducheaa  of  Norfolk,  godmother,  hearing  the 
child  richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  ^e.  Train  borne  by 
a  Lady :  then  foUowa  the  Marehioneaa  of  Dorset, 
the  other  godmother,  and  Ladiea,  The  Troop  paaa 
once  about  the  atoge,  and  Oarter  apeaka, 

Gart,  Heaven, 
From  thy  endless  goodness,  send  prosperous  life, 
Long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high  and  mighty 
Princess  of  England,  Elizabeth ! 

Flouriah,    Enter  King,  and  Train, 

Cran,  And  to  your  royal  grace,  and  the  good  queen, 

[KneeUng, 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray : — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K,  Hen,  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop. 

What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran,  Elizabeth. 

K,  Hen,  Stand  up,  lord. — [Cran.  riaea. 

With  this  kiss  take  my  blessine :  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  Uk.       [Kiaaing  the  child, 

Cran,  Amen. 

K,  Hen,  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodi- 
gal. 
I  thank  ye  heartily :  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran,  Let  me  speak,  sir. 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  t  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery',  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infant, — ^heaven  still  move  about  her ! — 
Though  in  her  cndle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.    She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attena  the  good. 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:  truth  shall  nurse  her; 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd :  her  own  shall  bless  her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  good  grows  with 

her. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
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And  by  thoie  claim  their  greatOHi,  not  by  bfood. 

Nor  ihall  this  peace  ileep  with  her :  bat  u  whea 

The  bird  of  wonder  diet,  the  muden  phteniz, 

Her  sibei  new  create  another  heir, 

Ah  ereat  in  admiration  ai  henelf ; 

So  ihall  ihe  leare  her  bleuednew  to  one, 

(When  hearen  ihall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  dark- 


Who, 


«)_ 


,  from  the  Bicred  aihei  of  her  honour, 
Shall  ■tai'Iike  rite,  m  great  in  fame  m  she  wai, 
And  BO  stand  fix'd.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror. 
That  were  the  lerventi  ti>  thii  choBcn  infant. 
Shall  then  be  hia,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
Hii  honour  and  the  greatneia  of  hit  name 
Shell  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  hii  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.     Our  children's  children 
Shall  lee  this,  and  bless  heaven. 
JT.  Bat.  Thou  ipeakest  wonders, 

CfOH.  She  B^iOl  ^e,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 


An  aged  princes*;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  uiown  no  more  I  but  she  must  die  : 
She  must;  the  Mintc  mutt  have  her :  yet  a  vif|;iii, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  patt 
To  the  STOund,  Mid  all  the  world  shall  mourn  hrr. 

K.  Hen.  O,  lord  archbishop  I 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man  :  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing. 
Ilis  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  me, 
That  when  1  am  iit  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  doea,  and  praue  my  Maker. — 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  you,  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholding: 
I  have  receiv'd  much  honour  by  your  preeence. 
And  ye  sball  findme  thankful. — Lead  the  way,  lord* : — 
Ye  muat  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  mutt  thank  ye; 
She  will  b«  lick  else.     This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  buainesa  at  hit  house,  lor  all  ihall  stay : 
Thii  little  one  ihall  make  it  holiday.  [£xeMtf. 


Tib  ten  to  one,  thit  play  can  never  please 

All  that  are  here.     Some  come  to  take  their  case, 

And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  fear. 

We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets  ;  so,  'tis  clear, 

Thcyll  say,  'tis  naught :  others,  to  bear  the  city 

Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — "that's  witty. 

Which  we  have  not  done  neither  :  that,  I  fear. 


Lll  the  expected  g 
For  this  play,  at  this  time,  is 
Tlie  merciful  construction  of  good  women; 
For  such  a  one  we  ahow'd  'cm.     If  tbey  smile. 
And  say,  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours  ;  for  'tis  ill  han, 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  'em  clap. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Priam,  King  of  Troy. 
Hbctor,         •« 
Troilvs,         I 
Paris,  >  his  Sons. 

Deiphobdsi     I 
Hblenus,       -^ 

£■«;;..       }  Trojan  Co».«.de«. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest,  taking  part  with  the 

Greeks. 
Panda  Rus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 
Maroarelon,  a  Bastard  Son  of  Priam. 
Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  GeneraL 
Mbnblaus,  his  Brother. 


*>  Grecian  Commanders. 


Achilles, 
Ajax,- 
Ultssbs, 
Nestor, 

DlOMBDBS, 

Patroclus, 

Thersitbs,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Servant  to  Troilus;  Servant  to  Paris;  Servant  to 
Diomedes. 


Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus. 

Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam ;  a  Prophetess. 

Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it 


THE  PROLOGUE  {in  Armour). 


In  TrojTf  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chaf  d, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  th'  Athenian  hay 
Put  forth  toward  Fhrygia ;  and  their  vow  is  mAde, 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus*  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedoe  they  come, 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  dii^orge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage :  now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitcn 
Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  six-gatea  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  liias,  Chetas,  Tkrcjan, 


And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits 

On  one  and  other  side,  "imtjan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard.-— And  hither  am  I  come 

A  Prologue  ann'd,— but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument,—- 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils. 

Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now,  good  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  cbanee  of  war. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

TVo.  Call  here  my  varlet ;  I'll  unarm  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  eruel  battle  here  witliin  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas  I  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  thb  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

TVo.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skiU,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 


But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ign<mince ; 
Less  valiant  than  the  vir^n  in  the  night. 
And  skUl-less  as  unpractis'd  Infancy. 

Pan,  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for  my 
part,  1 11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He  that 
will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tany  the 
grinding. 

Tro,  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 
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Pan,  Aji  the  bolthig;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan,  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here's  yet,  in  the 
word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  the  oven,  and  the  baking :  nay,  you  must 
stay  the  cooling  too,  or  veu  may  chance  bum  your  lips. 

Tro,  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts,— 
So,  traitor!— when  she  comes  !-^ When  is  she  thence? 

Pan,  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — when  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Bury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch 'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
Helen's,  (well,  go  to)  there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women, — but,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
kinswoman :  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her, 
— ^but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yesterday, 
as  I  did:  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's 
wit,  but — 

Tro.  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  aeep 
They  lie  indrench'd.    I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  (Jressid's  love:  thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eves,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O !  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach :  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !  This  thou  tell'st  me. 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say— I  love  her; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oO  and  balm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  ^ash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it 

Pan,  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan,  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as  she 
is :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she  be 
not,  she  has  the  'mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro,  Good  Pandarus.    How  now,  Pandarus ! 

Pan,  I  have  had  mylabour  for  my  travail ;  ill-thought 
on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you:  gone  between 
and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 

Tro,  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus?  what,  with  me? 

Pan,  Because  she's  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she's  not 
so  fair  as  Helen:  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she 
would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday. 
But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a  black-a- 
moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro,  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool  to  stay  behind  her  father :  let  her  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her.  For  my 
part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'  the  matter. 

TVo.  Pandarus.— 

Pan,  Not  I. 

Tro,  Sweet  Pandarus,-^ 

Pan,  Pray  you,  sneak  no  more  to  me :  I  will  leave 
all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

\_EaAt  Pandarus.    An  Alarum. 


Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace,  rude 
sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides  I     Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus  I — O  gods,  how  oo  you  plague  noe ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  (hressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  f 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  cali'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  saUing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 
Alarum,    Enter  £neas. 

Mne,   How  now,  prince  TroilusI  wherefore  not 
afield? 

Tro,  Because  not  there :  this  woman's  answer  sorts, 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  £neas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

Mne,  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt 

Tro,  By  whom,  JSneas? 

JEne,  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro,  Let  Paris  bleed :  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum, 

JEne,  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day ! 

Tro,   Better  at  home,  if  "  would  I  might,"  were 
"may."— 
But  to  the  sport  abroad : — are  you  bound  thither? 

JEne,  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro,  Come ;  go  we,  then,  together.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Street 
Enter  Ceessida  and  Alexander. 

Cre9,  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

AUx,  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cre9,  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  'all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd : 
He  chid  Andronuiche,  and  struck  his  armourer; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war, 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harness 'd  light 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cree,  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  thus:  there  is  among   the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cree,  Good ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex,  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  #e, 
And  stands  alone. 

Cree,  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex,  This  man,  lady,  haUi  robbed  many  beasts  of 
their  particular  additions :  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant;  a  man  into 
whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour 
is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion : 
there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a 
glimpse  of,  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some 
stain  of  it.  He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and 
merry  against  the  hair:  he  hath  the  joints  of  every 
thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a 
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gouty  BriareuB,  many  hands  and  no  use ;  or  purblind 
Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres,  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

jiUx,  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  m  the 
battle,  and  struclE  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame 
whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and 
waking. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cres,  Who  comes  here  ? 

j4lex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Crea,  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

jilex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cret,  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid.  What  do  you 
talk  of?— Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you, 
cousin  ?    When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cre$.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.    What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to'  Ilium? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cre».  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan,  £*en  so :  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres,  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan,  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres,  So  he  says,  here. 

Pan,  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  tdo.  He'll 
lay  about  him  to-day,  1  can  tell  them  that;  and  there's 
Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him :  let  them  take 
heed  of  Troilus,  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres,  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan,  Who,  Troilus?  TroUus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cres,  O,  Jupiter  I  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan,  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  ?  Do 
you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres,  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan,  We(l,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he  is 
not  Hector. 

Pan,  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  degrees. 

Cres,  'Tis  just  to  each  of  them ;.  he  is  himself. 

Pan,  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  I  I  would,  he 
were, — 

Cres,  So  he  is. 

Pan,  — Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cres,  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan,  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself.— Would  'a 
were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above ;  time  must 
friend,  or  end.  Well,  Troilus,  well. — I  would,  my 
heart  were  in  her  body  I — No,  Hector  is  not  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres,  Excuse  me. 

Pan,  He  is  elder. 

Cres,  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan,  Th'  other's  not  come  to't;  you  shall  tell  me 
another  tale,  when  th'  other's  come  to't.  Hector  shall 
not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres,  He  shnll  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own* 

Pan,  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres,  No  matter. 

Pan,  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'Twould  not  become  him ;  his  own's  better. 

Pan,  You  have  no  judgment,  niece.  Helen  herself 
swore  th'  other  day,  tnat  Troilus,  for  a  brown  favour, 
(for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess) — not  brown  neither — 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan,  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres,  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 


Pan,  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres,  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan,  So  he  has.  ' 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if  she 

E raised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his : 
e  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too 
flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as 
lief  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  TroOus 
for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan,  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him  better 
than  Paris. 

Cres,  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan,  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him 
th'  other  day  into  the  compassed  window ;  and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cres,  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetick  may  soon  bring 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan,  Why,  he  is  very  young;  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 

Cres,  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter? 

Pan,  But,  to  prove  to  vou  that  Helen  loves  him : — 
she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven 
chin, — 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy !     How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think  his 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygui. 

Cres.  O I  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan,  Does  he  not? 

Cres.  O !  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan,  Why,  go  to  then. — But  to  prove  to  you  that 
Helen  loves  Troilus, —     * 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  theproof,  if  youll  prove  itso. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than  1 
esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell. 

Pan,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin : — indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous  white 
hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin. 

Cres,  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan,  But,  there  was  such  laughing :  queen  Hecuba 
laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

dres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes :  did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied  on 
Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  gre^n  hair  I  should  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as  at 
his  prettyanswer. 

Cres,  What  was  his  answer? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  "  Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres,  This  is  her  question. 

Pan,  That's  true;  make  no  question  of  that  ''Two 
and  fift^  hairs,"  quoth  he,  ''and  one  white:  that 
white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons." 
"  Jupiter ! "  quoth  she,  "  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris, 
my  husband?^'  "The  forked  one,"  quoth  he;  "pluck't 
out,  and  give  it  him."  But  there  was  such  laughing, 
and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the 
rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed. 
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Cre9.  So  let  it  now,  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan,  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday; 
think  on't 

Cres,  So  I  do. 

Pan,  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  true :  he  will  weep  you,  an 
'twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May.  [^A  retreat  wunded. 

Pan,  Hark !  they  are  coming  from  the  field.  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece,  Cresaida. 

Cree,  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan,  Here,  here;  here's  an  excellent  place:  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely.  I'll  tell  yon  them  all  by  iheir 
names,  as  they  pass  by,  but  mark  Troilus  above  the 
rest 

Cree,  Speak  not  so  loud. 

^NEAs  pauea  over  the  Stage, 

Pan,  That's  £neas.  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ?  he's 
one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you :  but  mark 
Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cree,  Who's  that? 

ANTBNoa  ooMM  over. 

Pan,  That's  Antenor :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can 
tell  you;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's*one  o'the 
soundest  judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper 
man  of  his  person. — When  comes  Troilus?— DI  show 
you  Troilus  anon :  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him 
nod  at  me. 

Cree,  Will  he  ffive  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan,  You  shaU  see. 

Cree,  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 
Hector  paeees  over. 

Pan,  That's  Hector;  that,  that,  look  you,  that;  there's 
a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way,  Hector.«— There's  a  brave  man, 
niece. — O  brave  Hector !— Look  how  he  looks;  there's 
a  countenance.     Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cree,  O !  a  brave  man. 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — Look 
you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look  you  yonder, 
do  you  see?  look  you  there.  There's  no  jesting: 
there's  laying  on,  tak't  ofl"  who  will,  as  they  say ;  there 
be  hacks  ? 

Cree,  Be  those  with  swords? 

Fakib  paeeee  over. 

Pan,  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not ;  an  the  devil 
come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  by  god's  Ud,  it  does  one's 
heart  good. — Yonder  comes  Paris;  yonder  comes 
Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece :  is't  not  a  gallant  man 
too,  is't  not? — Why,  this  is  brave  now.—- Who  said  he 
came  hurt  home  to-dav  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will 
do  Helen's  heart  good  now.  Hal  would  I  could  see 
Troilus  now. — You  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cree.  Who's  that? 

Helen  us  paeeee  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus. — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is. 
That's  Helenus. — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day«— 
That's  Helenus. 

Cree,  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan,  Helenus?  no; — yes,  hell  fiffht  indifferent  well. 
—I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is.-— Hark !  do  you  not  hear 
the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? — Helenus  is  a  pnest. 

Cree.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 
TaoiLus  paeeee  over. 

Pan,  Where?  yonder?  Uuit's  Deiphobus.—.'Tis Troi- 
lus !  there's  a  man,  niece  I — Hem!— -Brave  Troilus,  the 
prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cree,  Peace !  for  shame ;  peace  I 

Pan,  Mark  him;  note  him. — O  brave  Troilus! — 


look  well  upon  him,  niece :  look  you  how  his  sword  is 
bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's ; 
and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  I — O  admiraUe 
youth  I  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way :  had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a 
daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  cnoice.  O 
admirable  man  I  Paris  ?— Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and, 
I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to 
boot 

SokRere  paee  over  the  Stage. 

Cree,  Here  come  more. 

Pan,  Asses,  fools,  dolts,  chaff  and  bran,  chaff  and  \ 
bran ;  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  live  and  die  i'the 
eyes  of  Troims.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look :  the  eagles 
are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had 
rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and 
all  Greece. 

Cree,  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Pan,  Achilles?  a  drajnnan,  a  porter,  a  very  cameL 

CfM.- WeU,weU. 

Pan,  Well,  well  ? — Why,  have  you  any  discrettoa  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  ia  ? 
Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood, 
learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such 
Uke,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Cree,  Ay,  a  minced  man:  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pye, — for  then  the  man's  date 'a 
out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman  I  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie. 

Cires.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon  my 
wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  defend 
mine  honesty ;  upon  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty ; 
and  upon  you,  to  defend  all  diese :  and  at  all  these 
wards  i  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan,  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cree,  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's  one  of 
the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I 
took  the  blow,  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  Uien  it*a 
past  watching. 

Pan,  You  are  such  another  I 

EtUer  TaoiLus'  Bog, 

Bog.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  yon. 

Pan.  Where? 

Bog.  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unanns  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  •  ^ExU  Bag,  ' 

I  doubt  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cree,  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cree,  To  bring,  uncle,— 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cree.  By  the  same  token,  you  are  a  bawd.— 

lEsU  Pandabus.  ,' 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  iull  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise ; 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see. 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be. 
Yet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  souflies  in  ihe  doing: 
That  she    belov'd  knows  nought,  that   knows   not 

this,— 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  ffot  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue. 
Therefore,  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achieved  men  still  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech : 
Then,  though  my  heart's  content  nrm  love  doth  bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.     [EeiL 
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SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Aoamem- 

mon's  Tent 

Sennet.    Enter  Agamemnon,  NzsToa,  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  and  others. 

Agam.  Prince^ 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That  after  seven  years'  siege  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  fieure  of  the  thought 
That  gav't  jurmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  wrecks, 
And  call  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love ;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  immingled. 

NeeU  With^due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.    The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk : 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold. 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  where 's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  ana  valour's  worth,  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune :  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightness. 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize. 
Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  ffies  fled  under  shade,  why  then,  the  thing  of 

courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise. 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key. 
Replies  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulf^»  Agamemnon, 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up,  hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which,— most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[7b  Aoamemmoh. 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life, — 

[7b  Nestor. 


I  ^ve  to  both  your  speeches,  which  were  such. 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again, 
As  Venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue,— -yet  let  it  please  both,—- 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  near  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam.   Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;   and  be't  of  less 
expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastifi'jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyu.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down. 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  pUin,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected  ?    Degree  being  visarded, 
111'  un worthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  kinff. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.    But  when  tne  planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  places,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 
What  ragmg  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth. 
Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture !     O I  when  degree  is  shak'd. 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  desree  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  shoula  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  ana  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  imiversal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  sufifocate. 
Follows  the  choking  : 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.    The  general's  disdain 'd 
By  him  one  step  below;  he,  by  the  next; 
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That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so,  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick. 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest,  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam»  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Uhfss,  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs.     With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  caUs,) 
He  pageants  us :  sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
Twixt  his  stretch 'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage,— - 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o*er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending ;  with  terms  unsquar'd, 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
Cries — "  Excellent ! — 'tis  Agamemnon  right.— 
Now  play  me  Nestor ; — hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard 
As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration." 
That's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels — as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  : 
Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries,  *< Excellent! 
'Tis  Nestor  right !     Now  play  him  me,  Patroclusj 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 
And  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  ana  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport, 
Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  "  O  I — enough,  Patroclus, 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."     And  in  this  fashion. 
Ail  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals,  all  grace  extract. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nett,  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  t>roud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles :  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites, 
A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint. 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyu.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 


That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,— 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity. 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war: 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles*  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [A  TnekeL 

Agam.  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus. 

Enter  £neas. 

Men»  From  Troy. 

Agam,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

JEne,  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnbn's  tent^  I  pray  you? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam,  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm, 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  yoiee 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

£ne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.    How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam,  How  f 

Mne,  Ay ;  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush. 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus. 
Which  is  that  god  in  oflSce,  guiding  men? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam,  This  "rrojan  scorns  us,  or  the  men  of  T^y 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

JEne,  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels :  that's  their  fame  in  peace ; 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls. 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;   and,  Jove's 

accord, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.    But  peace,  £neas ! 
Peace,  Trojan !  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips. 
The  worthmess  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth ; 
What  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  soul-pure,  tran- 
scends. 

Agam,  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  £neaa  ? 

£ne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam,  What's  your  afifair,  I  pray  you  ? 

JEne,  Sir,  pardon :  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam,  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  came  not  to  whisper  liim : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ;    * 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam,  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind. 

It  is  not  Agamemnon  s  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

j^ne,  Trtunpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  MCfimds, 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 
A  prince  call'd  Hector,  Priam  is  his  father, 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  truce 
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Is  rusty  grown :  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpose  speak. — Kings,  princes,  lords, 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession 
With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves, 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
ShaJl  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  couple  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 
If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burnt,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam,  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  ^neas : 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home ;  but  we  are  soldiers. 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

Neit,  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now ; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire. 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
ril  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither 'd  brawn ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.     His  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

^ne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  I 

Ulyu.  Amen. 

Agam,  Fair  lord  .£nea8,  let  me  touch  your  hand ; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intetit. 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent ; 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

f  Exeunt  aU  but  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Nett,  What  says  Ulysses? 

Ulgu.  1  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain ; 
fie  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape* 

Nest.  What  is't? 

Ulyu.  This  'tis. 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  the  seeded  pride, 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  grown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp*d, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Ulg$$,  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector  sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  : 
And  in  the  publication  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 


As  banks  of  Libya,  (though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough)  will,  with  great  speed  of  judgment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulgss,  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  t 

Nest.  Why,  'tis  most  meet:  whom  may  you  else 
oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off. 
If  not  Achilles  ?    Though 't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  and  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  reputation  snail  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes  (although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes)  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  supposed. 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice  : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquering  part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves? 
Which  entertain 'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulgu.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech : — 
Therefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed, 
Bv  showing  the  worse  first     Do  not  consent, 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes :  what  are 
they? 

Ulgu.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.    No ;  make  a  lottery. 
And  by  derice  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  among  ourselves 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still. 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,— 
Ajax  employ'd  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Now  I  oegin  to  relish  thy  advice; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other :  pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 
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SCENE  I.— Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

jfjax,  Thersites! 

ITier.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  hoils  ?  full,  all 
over,  generally? 

^'ox.  Thersitea! 

Ther.  And  those  hoils  did  run  ? — Say  so,— did  not 
the  genera]  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  sore  ? 

^'oj;.  Dog! 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him :  I 
see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear? 
Feel  then.  ISirikes  km. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mon- 
grel beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax,  Speak  then,  thou  vinewd'st  leayen,  speak :  I 
will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness : 
but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than 
thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst  strike, 
canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'thy  jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st 
me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther,  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

^ax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not :  my  fineen  itch. 

Ther,  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  heM  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art  forth 
in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation,—- 

Ther.  Thou  grumbles t  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness, 
as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou 
barkest  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldest  strike  him. 

^ax.  Cobloaf ! 

Ther.  He  would  nun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist, 
as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur  I  [^Beating  him, 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

4jax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  1  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an 
assinego  may  tutor  thee :  thou  scurvy  valiant  ass  I 
thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans;  and  thou  art 
bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Bar- 
barian slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at 
thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing 
of  no  bowels,  thou! 

Ajax.  You  dog  I 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

A(jax.  You  cur !  IBeatina  him. 

Ther.  Mars's  idiot!  do,  rudeness;  do,  camel;  do,  do. 
Enier  Achilles  and  Patboclus. 

Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax !  wherefore  do  you  this? 
How  now,  Thersites !  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  7 

Achil.  Ay ;  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do :  wnat's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

AchU.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 


Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him;  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

AehiL  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters ! 
his  orations  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  bobbed  his 
brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones :  I  will  bay 
nine  sparrows  for  a  penny^and  his  pia  maier  is  not 
worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achillea 
Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  m  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in 
his  head*  111  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 

AchU.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 

AchU.  Nay,  good  Ajax.    [Ajax  ajfen  to  sirike  him. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

AchU.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen*B  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

AchiL  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  hot  die 
fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he,  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O,  thou  damned  cur !     I  shall — 

AchiL  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  vou ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Pair.  Good  words,  l^ersites. 

AchU.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  so  learn  me  the  tenour  of 
the  proclamation,  and  he  raiu  upon  me. 

Iner.  I  serve  thee  not. 

j^ax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

AchiL  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twaa  not 
voluntary :  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary :  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  Even  so  ? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies 
in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall 
have  a  mat  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no 
kernel. 

AchU.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther,  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whoee  wit 
was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toea, 
— ^yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough 
up  the  war. 

AchU.  What?  what? 

l^her.  Yes,  good  sooth :  to  Achilles,  to  Ajax,  to— 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as  thou, 
afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace ! 

Ther,  1  will  hold  my  peace  when  AchiUes'  bracli 
bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

AchU.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther,  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  dotpoles,  ere  I 
come  any  more  to  your  tents :  I  will  keep  where  there 
is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools.       [^Exit. 

Pair.  A  good  riddance. 

AchU,  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all  oar 
host: — 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Ttoy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what :  'tis  trash.     Farewell. 

j^ax.  Farewell.    Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
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Jchil,  I  know  not :  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 
j^jax,  O !  meaning  you.— I  will  go  learn  more  of  it 

{^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and  Helbnus. 

Pri,  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : — 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else— 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expence. 
Wounds.,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  he  struck  off:'* — Hector,  what  say  you  to't? 

Hect.  Thouffh  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucneth  my  particular, 
Yet,  dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out—"  Who  knows  what  follows?" 
Than  Hector  is.    The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure ;  hut  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  ffuard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten, 
What  merit's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up? 

Tro,  Fie,  fle !  my  brother 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  Duckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  ^e,  for  godly  shame ! 

HeL  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 

Dro,   You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 
priest : 
You  fiir  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are  your  rea^ 

sons:  ^ 

You  know,  an  enemy  intends  ^ou  harm. 
You  know,  a  sword  employed  is  perilous, 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm. 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels, 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :  manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason :  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect,  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro,  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 

Hect,  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity. 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself. 
As  in  the  prizer.     "ns  mad  idolatry. 
To  make  tne  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 


i 


To  what  infectiously  itself  affects. 
Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit 

Tro,  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  aangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.     How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd  them ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service  :  he  touch 'd  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  ana  fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt. 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hatn  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  tum'd  crown 'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
As  you  must  need,  for  you  all  cry'd^--'*  Go,  go ;" 
If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 
And  cry'd — *'  Inestimable  I "  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate. 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?    O,  theft  most  base, 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  I 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  m  our  native  place  T 

Com,  [  Within,!  Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! 

PrL  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

lYo,  T\B  our  mad  sister :  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cos,  [  Within.^  Cry,  Trojans  I 

Hect.  It  is  Cassahdra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raffing. 

Cat.  Ciy,  Trojans,  cry  I  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  suter,  peace ! 

Cat.  Virgins  and  bo^s,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  I  practise  your  eyes  with  tears : 
Troy  must  not  lie,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe ! 
Cry,  cry  I  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.        [Exit. 

Hect,  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  orar  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Dro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Because  Cassandra's  mad :  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
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Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  roy  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch 'd  than  all  Priam's  sons; 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for,  and  maintain. 

Par,  Else  might  the  world  convince^of  levity, 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels ; 
But,  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project : 
For  what,  alas !  can  these  my  single  arms  f 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?    Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  poise  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pn.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall. 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par,  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  sucn  a  beauty  brings  with  it. 
But  1  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up, 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion?    Can  it  be, 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this, 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

HecU  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,— but  superficially  ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure,  and  revenge. 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 
All  dues  he  render'd  to  their  owners  :  now. 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same, 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, 
As  it  is  known  she  is,  these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nation,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return 'd :  thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 


Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  design. 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected, 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.   'But,  worthy  Hector, 
Sne  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  woidd  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  the  forenead  of  this  action. 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Htd,  I  am  yours, 

You  valiant  offipring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept : 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  \Exewnt. 

SCENE  III.—- The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles* 

Tent. 

EnUr  Thersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites !  what !  lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it 
thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O  worthy  satis- 
faction !  would,  it  were  otherwise ;  that  I  could  beat 
him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me.  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to  con- 
jure and  raise  devils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue  of  my 
spiteful  execrations.  Then,  there's  Achilles,— a  rare 
engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  under- 
mine it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  thev  fall  of  themselves. 
\KnteU^  O,  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus ! 
forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and.  Mer- 
cury, lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus,  if  ye 
take  not  that  little,  little,  less-than-little  wit  from  them 
that  they  have;  which  short-armed  ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
vention deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing 
their  massy  irons  and  cutting  tne  web.  Afler  this,  the 
vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or,  rather  the  Nea- 

Solitan  bone-ache  ;  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse 
ependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.  \BueMS\ 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  and  devil,  envy,  say  Amen. 
What,  ho !  my  lordr  Achilles ! 

Enier  Patroclus. 

Pair.  Who's  there?  Thersites?  Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail.  ' 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit, 
thou  wouldest  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  contempla- 
tion ;  but  it  is  no  matter:  thyself  upon  thyself!  The 
common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be 
thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor, 
and  discipline  come  not  near  thee !  Let  tby  blood  be 
thy  direction  till  thy  death  I  then,  if  she,  that  lays  thee 
out,  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn 
upon't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen. 
Where's  Achilles? 

Pair,  What  I  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  prayer? 

Ther.  Ay ;  the  heavens  hear  me  I 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchiL  Who's  there  ? 

Patr,  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AckiL  Where,  where  ? — Art  thou  come  ?  Why,  my 
cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served  uyself 
in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what's  Aga- 
memnon ? 
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Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles.  Then,  tell  me, 
Patroclui,  what's  Achilles? 

Pair,  Thy  lord,  Thersites.  Then,  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus.  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
clus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Pair,  Thou  must  tell,  that  knowest. 

JchiL  O !  tell,  tell. 

Ther,  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamemnon 
commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ;  1  am  Patro- 
clus' knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fooL 

Pair,  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool !  I  have  not  done. 

^chiL  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a  fool; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

AchU.  Derive  this :  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool ;  and 
Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  thy  Creator.— >It  suffices 
me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 
EfUer  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diombdbs,  and 

Ajax. 

AchU.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody. — Come  in 
with  me,  Thersites.  \^ExU. 

Ther,  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juegling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold,  and  a 
whore  ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and 
bleed  to  death  upon.  Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the 
subject,  and  war  and  lechery  confound  all !        \ExU, 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
We  sent  our  messengers ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments  visiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  told  so,  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Pair,  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  [Exit, 

Ulyee.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax,  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you  may 
call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ;  but, 
by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  but  why  ?  why  ?  let  him  show 
us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Taiang  Agamemnon  ande. 

Nest,  What  moves  Aiax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulgu.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  foorfrom  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ulg$$.  He. 

Nesi,  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyu,  No ;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has  his 
argument,  Achilles. 

Neti.  All  the  better;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction:  but  it  was  a  strong  com- 
posure, a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulgu.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  hot,  folly  may 
easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Re-enter  Patboclus. 

Ulgu.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cour- 
tesy :  his  legs  are  lees  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him :  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 


But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers ; 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him ;  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld. 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him ;  and  you  shfdl  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say,  we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest;  in  self-assumption  greater, 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on, 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this :  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war. 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — tell  him  so. 

Patr.  I  shall;  and  bring  his  answer  presently.  [Exit, 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

j^ax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he  thinks 
himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

jhax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  la? 

Agam,  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and 
altogether  more  tractable. 

J^lax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?     I  know  not  what  pnde  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  himself: 
pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chron- 
icle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  de- 
vours the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
gendering of  toads. 

Nest,  I  et  he  loves  himself:  is't  not  strange?  [Ande. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyu.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulgu,  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  bis  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  hisperson,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyu.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only. 
He  makes  important    Possess'd  he  is  with  greatness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts. 
Kingdom 'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages» 
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And  batten  down  himself.    What  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry — "  No  recovery," 

Agam,  Let  Ajax  go  to  him.— - 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  hmi  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  vou  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

2/7«M.  O  Agamemnon  I  let  it  not  be  so : 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles.    Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  doth  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself,— shall  he  be  worshipp*d 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assuojugate  his  merit, 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is,  by  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-alreadv  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  ?    Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder— '<  Achilles,  go  to  him." 

NtMi.  O!  this  is  well;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him.  [Aside. 

D%o»  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause ! 

[Aside. 

Ajax,  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
ril  pash  him  o*er  the  face. 

Agam,  O,  no !  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze  his  pride. 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

{7/yst.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel. 

Ajax,  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow ! 

Nesi.  How  he  describes 

Himself?  [Aside. 

4fax.  Can  h«  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulffss.  The  raven 

Cliides  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.  He  will  be  the  physician,  that  should  be  tlie 
patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind, — 

tfhfss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  'A  should  not  bear  it  so, 
'A  should  eat  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  naif.  [Aside. 

Ulffss.  'A  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  him ;  I  will  make  him  supple. 

Nest.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force  him  with 
praises. 


Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulffss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dislike. 

[To  AOAMEMHON. 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achillea. 

Ukfu.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man — ^but  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulgss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Aljax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us! 
Would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now— ^ 

Ulffss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio,  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Uiyss.  A  v,  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected? 

Ufyu.  Thank  the  heavensi  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam'd  be  thv  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'<{,  beyond  all  erudition ; 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thine  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  give  him  half:  and  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  here's  Nestor, 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise; 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

4jax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Uiyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here :  the  hart  AchiUet 
Keeps  thicket.— Please  it  our  sreat  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war: 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy ;  to-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord,— come  kniglits  from  east  to  west. 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 
Agam.  Go  we  to  council :  let  Achilles  sleep. 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulxs  draw 
deep.  [ExemHt. 


ACT  III. 


I 


SCENE  I.— Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend  you ;  pray  you,  a  word.  Do  not  you 
follow  the  young  lord  Paris? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman :  I  must 
needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  1 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  Faith,  sir,  superficiaUy. 


Pan. 
dams. 

Serv. 

Pan. 

Serv. 

Pan. 
are  my 

Serv. 

Pan. 

Serv, 

Pan. 

Serv. 

Pan. 


Friend,  know  me  better.    I  am  the  lord  I^n- 

I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 
I  do  desire  it. 

You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.    [Afiinc  wOksn, 
Grace!  not  so,  friend;  honour  and  lordship 
titles. — What  music  is  this? 
I  do  but  partly  know,  sir :  it  is  music  in  parts. 
Know  you  the  musicians? 
Wholly,  sir. 
Who  play  they  to  ? 
To  the  hearers,  sir. 
At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ?  I 
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Serv,  At  mine,  sir ;  and  tiieirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv,  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another:  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  f 

Serv*  That's  to*t,  indeed,  air.  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  ia  there  in  person ;  with 
him,  the  mortal  Venua,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's 
invisible  soul-*- 

Pan,  Who?  my  cousin  Gresaida? 

Ser9,  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find  out  that  hy 
her  attributes? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  seen 
the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris  from 
the  prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complimenta]  assault 
upon  him,  for  my  business  seetha. 

Serv.  Sodden  business:  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed. 

Enier  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan,  Fair  be  to  you,  mv  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide 
them ;  especially  to  you,  fair  queen :  fair  thoughts  be 
your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen,  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen.-— 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again  :  yon  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance.— Nell,  he  is  full  of 
harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen,  O,  sir !— » 

Pan,  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par,  Well  said,  my  lord.    Well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan,  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen.—- My 
lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 

Helen,  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  well  hear 
Xpu  sing,  certainly. 

Pan,  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with  me. 
But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord.— My  dear  lord,  and  most 
esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus^ 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to:— commends  himself 
most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen,  You  shall  not  hob  us  out  of  our  melody :  if 
you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head. 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a  sweet 
queen, — i  'faith — 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour 
offence.  * 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ;  that  shall 
it  not,  in  truth,  la !  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such  words : 
no,  no.-»And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that  if  the  king 
call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  lora  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  quoen,^— my  very  very 
sweet  queen  ? 

Par,  What  exploit's  in  hand?  where  sups  he  to- 
night? 

Helen,  Nay,  but  my  lord,-^ 

Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?— *Mv  cousin  will 
fall  out  with  you.     You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par,  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  dispraiser  Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no ;  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide.  Come, 
your  dispraiser  is  sick. 

Par.  N¥ell,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan,  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say 
Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  dispraiser's  sick. 

Par,  I  apy. 


Pan,  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give  me 
an  instrument. — ^Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  n<me  of  him ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I '11  hear  no  more  of  this.  I'll  sing 
you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ytbee  now.  By  my  troti^i  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen,  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will  undo  us 
all.    0,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  I 

Pan.  Love?  av,  that  it  shall,  i'faith. 

Par.  Kj,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  hut  love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

Zove,  love^  nothing  hut  love,  stiU  more  ! 

For,  oh  !  lovee  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

Tlie  ehaft  confounde^ 

Not  that  it  woundi 
But  tickles  stiU  the  sore. 
These  lovers  cry — Oh  !  oh  !  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  a  wound  to  km. 
Doth  turn  oh!  oh!  to  ha!  ha !  he ! 

So  dying  love  lives  stiU: 
Oh!  oh!  a  while,  but  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Oh!  oh!  groans  out  for  ha!  ha!  ha  ! — hey  ho  ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par,  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love. 

jPoii.  And  that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood 
begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot 
deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Helen.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds?— Why,  they  are  vipers  : 
is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? 

Pan.  Sweet  lord,  who's  a-field  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all 
the  gallantry  of  Troy:  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-day, 
hut  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How  chance  my 
brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something.— You  know 
all,  lord  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.^-I  long  to  hear 
bow  they  sped  to-day.— You'll  remember  your  brother's 
excuse? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pa$i,  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [Emi. 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 

Helen,  They're  come  from  field:  let  us  to  Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors. 

Par.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector ;  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews :  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen,  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  bis  servant,  Paris : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty. 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  nave: 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par,  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.      [ExemU. 
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SCENE  II.— The  Same.     Pan  d arcs'  Orchard. 
Enter  Pandarub  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan,  How  now !  where's  thy  inaater  ?  at  my  cousin 
Cressida's  f 

Serv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan,  O I  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  I 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  {Exit  Servant, 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro,  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O  !  be  thou  mv  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver.     O,  gentle  Pandarus ! 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  bis  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid. 

Pan.  Walk  here  i' the  orchard :  I'll  bring  berstraigbt. 

[^Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  what  will  it  be. 
When  tbat  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  f  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  oesides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys. 
As  dotb  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan,  She's  making  her  ready ;  she'll  come  straight: 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blusb,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed  with  a 
sprite :  1 11  fetcb  her.  It  is  the  prettiest  villain  :  she 
fetches  her  breath  so  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow. 

{^ExU  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse. 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Fandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blusb  ?  shame's  a 
baby. — Here  she  is  now :  swear  the  oaths  now  to  her, 
that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What!  are  you  gone 
again  f  you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame, 
must  you?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you 
draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  t'  the  fills. — Why  do  you 
not  speak  to  her? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let'is 
see  your  picture.  lUnveiUng  her,"]  Alas  the  day, 
how  loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  'twere  dark, 
you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mis- 
tress. How  now!  a  kiss  in  fee-farm?  build  there, 
carpenter ;  the  air  is  sweet  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your 
hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel, 
for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro,  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debtx,  give  her  deeds ;  but  she'll 
bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  sbe  call  your  activity 
in  question.  What !  billing  again  ?  Here's — "  In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  parties  interchangeably" — Come  in, 
come  in :  I'll  go  get  a  fire.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida !  how  often  have  I  wished  me  thus  ? 

Cree.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — ^The  gods  grant ! — O  my 
lord! 


Tro.  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my 
sweet  lady  m  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cree.  More  dress  than  water,  if  mv  fears  bave  eyes. 

Tro,  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  tbey  never 
see  truly. 

Cret,  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer 
footing  than  blind  reason,  stumbling  without  fear :  to 
fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worse. 

Tro,  O!  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres.  r^or  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

TVo.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers ;  think- 
ing it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstrosity  in  love,  laay, — that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined ;  that  the  desire  is 
boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cret,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that  they 
never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of 
ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one. 
They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares, 
are  they  not  monsters? 

Tro,  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we.  Praise  us 
as  we  are  tasted ;  allow  us  as  we  prove :  oiir  head  shaU 
go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it.  No  perfection  in  re- 
version shall  have  a  praise  in  present:  we  will  not 
name  desert,  before  his  birth;  and,  being  bom,  his 
addition  shall  be  bumble.  Few  words  to  fair  fkith : 
Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say 
worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth 
can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cree.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 
Jte-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What!  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done  talk- 
ing yet? 

Cres,  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedica|p 
to  you. 

Pan,  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of 
you,  you'll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord ;  if  he 
flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too.  Our  kin- 
dred, though  they  oe  long  ere  tbey  are  wooed,  they  are 
constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell  you ; 
they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres,  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart. — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro..  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever— Pardon  me, — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now  ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it — In  faith,  I  lie : 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :  see,  we  fools ! 
Why  bave  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ?— > 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not; 
And  yet  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man, 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent     See,  see  i  your  silence, 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
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My  very  soul  of  counsel.    Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

[_Kiuing  her. 

Pan,  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  Kiss. 
I  am  asbam'd : — O  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro,  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  f 

Pan.  Leave!  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,— 

Cret,  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres,  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try. 
I  have  a  kind  self  that  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone.— 
Where  is  my  wit  ?    I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak 
so  wisely. 

CreM.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  love, 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts ;  but  you  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not,  for  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro,  O !  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flame  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  m  plight  and  youth, 
Outlivine  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays : 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas ! 
I  am  as  true  as  trutn's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cre$.  In  that  1*11  war  with  you, 

Tro.  O,  virtuous  fight ! 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes, 
FuU  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel*  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  dav,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre,-^ 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

CreM.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  foreot  itself, 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood.  When  they  have  said— as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Cressid.  [Troilus  Idues  her. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made ;  seal  it,  seal  it :  111  be 


the  witness.— >Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  here,  my  cou- 
sin's :  if  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another,  since  I 
have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all 
pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's  end  after 
my  name,  call  them  all — Pandars :  let  all  constant  men 
be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all  brokers- 
between  Pandars!  say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Cre».  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a  cham- 
ber ;  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of  your 
pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death :  away  !    [Exeunt. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear !    [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulyssbs,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
AiAX,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Cdl.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you, 
Th'  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me,  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.    Appeal  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  above, 
I  have  abandon 'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself. 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted : 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 
Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise, 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Agamu  What  would'st  thou  of  us,  Trojan  %  Make 
demand. 

Od,  You  have  a  Troian  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took :  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied ;  bu^  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage  ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  ^reat  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither :  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge.     Ajax  is  ready. 

Dto.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

J  Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 
Patroclds,  before  their  Tent. 
Uly$s.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his  tent : 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him. 
I  will  come  last :  'tis  like,  he'll  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on  him? 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
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Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  feet. 

Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along : 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  ereet  him  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Aehil,  What !  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me  f 
You  know  my  mind :  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam.  What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught  with  us? 

N€Mt,  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general? 

AchU,  No. 

NeMt,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam,  The  better.  [JEjctfuni  AoAiitsMNON  aiu2  Nestor. 

AchiL  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men,  How  do  you?  how  do  you?  [£drf/ Menelaus. 

AchiL  What !  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus ! 

AchU,  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Ha? 

AchU,  Good  morrow. 

Ajax,  Ay,  and  good  next  dav  too.         [Exit  kikx, 

AchU,  What  mean  these  fellows  ?    Know  they  not 
Achilles? 

PiUr»  They  pass  by  strangely:  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AchiU,  What !  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fdl  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declined  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealv  wings  but  to  the  summer. 
And  not  a  man,  for  neing  simplv  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  mr  those  honoun 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slippery  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fhll.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  fViends  :  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  look* ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses : 
I'll  interrupt  his  reading.— • 
How  now,  Ulysses  1 

Ulg89,  Now,  great  Thetis*  son ! 

[Looking  up  from  his  hook. 

AchiL  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Uly$s,  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man— how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  <)wes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchiL  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses^ 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here,  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form : 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
TUl  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  mirrored  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.    This  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulgu.  I  do  kiot  strain  at  the  position, 


It  is  familiar,  but  at  the  author's  drift ; 
Who  in  his  circumstance  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thine, 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  mucn  contistiogi 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  hie  an  arch,  rever- 
berates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel, 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat    I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  imknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  I  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature !  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use : 
What  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth.     Now,  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renowned.     O  heavens !  what  some  men  do, 
while  some  men  leave  to  do. 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  fieasting  in  his  wantonness! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  I— -why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  IVov  shrieking. 

AchU.  I  do  believe  it ;  for  they  paas'd  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me. 
Good  word,  nor  look.    What !  are  my  deeds  forei>t  f    ' 

Ulga.  Time  hath,  mv  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  ror  oblivion ; 
A  great-sisea  monster  of  ingratitudes ! 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoiir*d 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashtoU)  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path. 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way, 
Or  edge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  raak| 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on.    Then,  what  they  do  in 

present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o*ertop  yours ; 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  with  his  arms  ottt-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    Let  not  virtue  leek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worid  kin,»- 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o  er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
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Then,  marvel  not,  thou  ^reat  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax, 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  would 'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mon^st  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AehiL  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Uljfu,  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 
Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AchU.  Ha!  known? 

UfysM.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold. 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprebensive  deeps. 
Keeps  pace  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  m  their  dumb  crudities. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state. 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  exnressure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  bad  with  Troy 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
Ana  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home, 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trumpi 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
"  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win. 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 
Farewell,  vav  lord ;  I  as  your  lover  speak : 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  snould  break. 

Pair,  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  ffrown 
Is  not  more  loath 'd,  than  an  effenunate  man 
In  time  of  action.    1  stand  condemn 'd  for  this : 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus. 
Swift,  rouse  yoivself ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

j4ekiL  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  f 

Pair.  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by 
him. 

AchU.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Pa<r.  0 1  then  beware : 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves. 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  a^ue,  subtly  taints. 
Even  then,  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AcldL  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patrodus. 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
T'  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm 'd.     I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Efen  to  my  full  of  view. — A  labour  sav'd  I 

Enter  Thersites. 

7%er.  A  wonder  I 


AeJuL  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field  asking  for 
himself. 

AchU,  How  so  ? 

Ther,  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector ; 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling, 
that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

AehU.  How  can  that  be? 

Ther,  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock ; 
a  stride,  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that 
hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  reffard,  as  who 
should  say — '*  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould 
out :"  and  so  there  is;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  show  without  knocking. 
The  man's  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll  break  't  himself  in  vain- 
glory. He  knows  not  me:  I  said,  '* Good-morrow, 
Ajax;"  and  he  replies, ''  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ? 
He's  grown  a  very  land*6sh,  languageless,  a  monster. 
A  plague  of  opinion  1  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides, 
like  a  leather  jerkin^ 

AehU,  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him,  Ther> 
sites. 

Ther,  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  he  pro- 
fesses not  answering :  speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he 
wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pr^ 
sence :  let  Patrodus  make  his  demanos  to  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AchiL  To  him,  Patrodus:  tell  him, — I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  vabrous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure 
safe  conduct  for  his  person  of  the  magnanimous,  and 
most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times-honoured,  captain- 
general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon.    Do  this. 

Pair,  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther,  Humph! 

Patr,  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles,—- 

Ther,  Hal 

Patr,  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent-* 

Ther,  Humph! 

Patr,  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agamemnon.  • 

Ther,  Agamemnon? 

Patr,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther,  Ha! 

Patr,  What  say  you  to't? 

Ther,  God  be  wi'  you  with  all  my  heart 

Patr,  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o'clock 
it  will  go  one  way  or  other :  howsoever,  he  shall  pay 
for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr,  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther*  Fare  you  well  with  aU  my  heart 

AchU,  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  f 

Ther,  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music 
will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his 
brains,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  the 
fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

AchiL  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight 

Ther,  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse,  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

AehU,  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it 

[Exemit  AcBiLLBs  and  Patroolus. 

Ther,  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  wat^r  an  ass  at  it  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance.  ^ 

[EaU, 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Troy.    A  Street. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  ^neas,  and  Servant,  with  a  Torch; 
at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Antenor,  Diomedes, 
and  others,  with  Torches. 

Par.  See,  ho !  who  is  that  there  ? 

Dei,  It  is  the  lord  iBneas. 

JEne,  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  7 — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dto.  That's  my  mind  too.  —  Good  morrow,  lord 
^neas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas,  take  his  hand, 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

JEne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

Durine  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  ; 
But  when  I  ineet  you  arm 'a,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

DJo.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm,  and  so  long  health ; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
Bv  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  fierce  pursuit,  and  policy. 

jEne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Troy :  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed.     By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathize. — Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

JSne.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  otlier  worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  earlv  ? 

JEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  xing;  but  why,  I  know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you.     'Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us.     I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night : 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  :  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JEne.  That  I  assure  you : 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord ;  we'll  follow  you. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  \_Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  'faith,  tell  me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 


Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure, 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 

And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 

Not  palating  this  taste  of  her  dishonour, 

With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends. 

He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 

The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece ; 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 

Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 

Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 

But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country.    Hear  me,  Paris : — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sank ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain.     Since  she  could  speak. 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy ; 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
Well  not  commend  what  we  intend  not  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [^ExemtL 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Court  before  the  House 

of  Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself:  the  mom  is  cold. 

Ores.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  mine  uncle  down : 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought  I 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro.  Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  nbald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  ihe  witch  I  with  venomous  wights  she 
stays. 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry. — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Cressid ! — I  might  have  still  held  off^. 

And,  then,  you  would  have  tarried.  Hark !  there's  one  up. 
Pan.  [Within.']  What!  are  all  the  doors  open  here? 
Tro.  it  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 
Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mocking: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life. — 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  I  how  go  maidenheads  ? — 
Here,  you  maid ;  where's  my  cousin  Cressid  ? 

Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  vou  naughty  mocking  uncle! 
You  brixig  me  to  do, — and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  'To  do  what?  to  do  what?— let  her  say  what: 
—-what  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Cres.  Come,  come ;  beshrew  your  heart !  you'll  ne'er 
be  good. 
Nor  sufier  others. 
I     Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capocchio ! 
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—hast  not  slept  to-night  7  would  he  not,  a  naughty  man, 
let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  !  {^Knocking, 

Cre*.  Did  not  I  tell  you?— 'would  he  were  knocked 
o'  the  head!— 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see.^ 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.  Ha,  ha ! 

Crei,  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd ;  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  {^Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock.~Pray  you,  come  in : 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

{^Exeunt  Troilub  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  IGoing  to  the  door.^  Who's  there?  what's  the 
matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How  now! 
what's  the  matter  ?  [Opening  it. 

Enter  £neas. 

JEne,  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas !  By  my  troth, 
I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

^ne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord ;  do  not  deny  him : 
it  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  sworn : — for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late.  What 
should  he  do  here  ? 

JEne,  Who ! — ^nay,  then  :— come,  come,  you'll  do 
him  wrong  ere  y'are  'ware.  You'll  be  so  true  to  him, 
to  be  false  to  him.  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  yet 
go  fetch  him  hither :  go. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

JEne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash.     There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  An  tenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him*  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes*  hand  ^ 
The  lady  Cressioa. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

Mne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  efiect  it 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them : — and,  my  lord  ^neas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

JSne.  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secret  laws  of  nature 
Have  notmo/e  gift  in  taciturnity.  [Exeunt.TtiO.  4'^ne. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad.  A 
plague  upon  Antenor !  I  would,  they  had  broke 's  neck ! 

Enter  Cressida. 

Cree.  How  now!  What  is  the  matter?  Who  was  here? 
.  Pan.  Ah!  ah! 

Cree.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  where's  my 
lord  ?  gone ! 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I  am 
above ! 

Cree.  O  the  gods ! — ^what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  bom !  I  knew,  thou  wouldst  be  his  death. — 
O  poor  gentleman  ! — A  plagite  upon  Antenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  oeseech  you,  on  my  knees  I 
beseech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench;  thou  must  be 
gone :  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor.  Thou  must  to 
thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus:  'twill  be  bii 
death ;  'twill  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 


Ores.  O,  you  immortal  gods !— >!  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cree.  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my  father ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. —  O,  you  gods  divine. 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !     Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can. 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep. — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from  l^oy. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — ^The  Same.     Before  Pandarus'  House. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deiphobus,  Antenor, 

and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  prefix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon. — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  into  her  house, 

I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently ; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar,  and  thy  brother  'Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [Exit. 

Par.  1  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—The  Same.     A  Room  in  Pandarus' 

House. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida* 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cree.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross. 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan,  .Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — A  sweet  duck  ! 

Cree.  O  Troilus !  Troilus  !  [Embrticing  him. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !     llet  me 
embrace  too.     0  heart, — as  the  goodly  saying  is, — 

0  heart,  0  heart,  0  heavy  heart ! 
Why  MigKet  thou  without  breaking  f 

where  he  answers  again, 

Became  thou  canet  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  silence  nor  by  speaking. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse : 
we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs ! 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain *d  a  purity. 
That  the  bless 'd  gods-^as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  aj,  ay,  ay  :  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 
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Tro.  A  hateful  tmth. 

Crei.  What !  and  from  Troilut  too  ? 

Tro,  From  Troy,  and  TVoiliu. 

CreM.  Is  it  possible? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  th(yisand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time,  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign 'd  kisses  to  ihemi 
He  fumbles  up  into  one  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  ux  with  a  single  famish 'd  kiss, 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

JEne,  iWithin,']  My  lord !  is  the  lady  ready? 

Tro.  Hark  !  you  are  call'd :  some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  *'  Come !"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die.**- 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or 
my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root  1     [Exk  Pand. 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

Tro,  No  remedy. 

Cret.  A  woeful  Cresad  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks  I 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

2Vo.  Hear  me,  my  love.    Be  thou  but  true  of  heart — 

Cres.  I  true?  how  now !  what  wicked  deem  is  this? 

Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  ft-om  us. 
I  speak  not,  "be  thou  true/'  aa  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  mactuation  in  thy  heart ; 
But,  "be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation.    Be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O !  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent :  but  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.     Wear  this 
sleeve. 

Cret.  And  you  this  glove.     When  shall  I  see  you  ? 

Tro.  1  will  comipt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cret.  O  heavens !— be  tn&e,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love. 
The  Grecian  youths  aro  full  of  quality ; 
Their  lovine  well  compos'd  with  gift  of  nature. 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise : 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas !  a  kind  of  goodly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

CreM.  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain,  then  ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  wtiich  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dum&discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.     But  be  not  tempted. 

Cret.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No; 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 


And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ounelvca, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  chainful  potency. 

jEne.  [  JVUhin.']  Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Tro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  ns  pail 

Par.  [  Within.^  Brother  Troilus  I 

7W.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither; 

And  bring  ^neas,  and  the  Grecian,  vrith  you. 

Cret,  My  lord,  wiU  you  be  true? 

TVo.  Wlio,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
Willies  others  fish  witii  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  men  simplicity ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth :  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain,  and  true, ^there's  aU  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^Eneas,  PAais,  AnTENoa,  Deiphobus,  and 

DlOMBDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed.     Here  is  the  lady. 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand. 
And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  uie  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Creesid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safis, 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cresiid, 

So  please  yon,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expeeti : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly* 

Tro.  Grocian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteoualy. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  nse  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O !  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Ttoiloa. 

Let  me  be  pririleg'd  by  my  place,  and  message. 
To  be  a  speaker  free :  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  thy  last ;  and  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge.    To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  prix'd ;  but  that  you  say — be't  soy 
I'll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

TVo.  Come  to  the  port— I'll  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  wy  head.— 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

lExeuni  Tao.  Cass,  and  Dion.  Tnimpat  sossWedL 

Par.  Hark !     Hector's  trumpet. 

u£iM.  How  have  we  spent  this  moming ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus'  fault  Come,  come,  to  field  with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight 

J£ne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry. 

SCENE  v.— The  Grecian  Camp.     lists  set  out 

Enter  Aiax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Patko- 
CLUs,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestoe,  and  oiken, 

Agam,  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fteah  andfisir. 
Anticipating  time.     With  startling  courage 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax;  that  the  appalled  air 
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May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajaa.  Thou,  tmmnet,  there'e  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  tny  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-sweU  the  colic  of  pufiTd  Aquilon. 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood ; 
Thou  blow*st  for  Hector.  ITnmtpet  sowndi, 

Uly89,  No  trumpet  answers. 
*     Achil.  'Tis  but  early  day. 

Agam.  Is  not  yond'  Diomed  wiUi  Calchas'  daughter? 

iflyu.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  wUh  Ceessida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Agam,  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 
lady.  [Kiumg  her. 

NeiU  Our  general  doth  salute  you  wiUi  a  kiss. 

Ulyu,  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Neii,  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  begin .•-^ 

[Kistmg  her. 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

AcJul,  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome.  [Kienngher. 

Men,  I  had  good  argument  for  kissinff  once. 

Patr,  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 

[Putting  him  buck. 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argtunent.  [Kitting  her* 

Ulgtt.  O !  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns. 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr,  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ; — this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you.  [Kitting  her  again. 

Men,  O I  this  is  tnm. 

Patr,  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men,  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir. — Lady,  by  your  leave. 

Cret,  In  kissing  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr,  Both  take  and  give. 

Cret,  I'll  make  my  match  to  liv6. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  rU  give  you  boot;  I'll  give  you  three  for  one. 

Cret,  You're  an  odd  man :  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men,  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cret,  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men,  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cret,  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulgtt,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  honi.—- 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you? 

Cret,  You  may. 

Ulgttn  1  do  desire  it 

Cret,  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulgu,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cret,  1  am  your  debtor ;  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulgtt,  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you.    . 

Dta.  Lady,  a  word :— -I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 

rDiOMED  leadt  ant  CaessiDa. 

Nett,  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulgtt,  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  boay. 
O I  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  occasion  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 


To  every  tickling  reader,  set  them  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 

And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  T^e  Trojans'  trumpet 

Agam,  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hectoe,  armed;  ^neas,  Troilus,  and  other 
^qfantf  with  Attendantt. 

JEne.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece!  what  shall  be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands?    Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam,  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 

ASne.  He  cares  not :  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AehU.  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprising 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

JEne,  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name  ? 

AchiL  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

JEne.  Therefore  Achilles;  but,  whate'er,  know  this:-— 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well) 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AchiL  A  maiden  battle,  then  ? — O I  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed. — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  i£neas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  utterance. 
Or  else  a  breach :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hectoe  enter  the  Uttt. 

Ulgtt,  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam,  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heavy  ? 

Ulgtt,  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word. 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
^ot  soon  provok'd,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  hu  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  abjects;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .£neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth. 
Even  to  his  inches,  and  with  private  soul 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum,    H  bctor  and  Aj  ax  Jlght 

Agam,  They  are  in  action. 

Nett.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own. 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep 'st : 

Awake  thee  I 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  diapos'd : — ^there,  Ajax  I 

DiOi,  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpett  eeate. 

jEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

j^ax,  I  am  not  warm  yet :  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 
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HeeU  Why  tiien,  will  I  no  more. — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  twixt  us  twain. 
Were  thy  com  mixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so, 
That  thou  could 'st  say — ''This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
AH  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's ;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud.     But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd.     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax. — 
Bv  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms. 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  !  [They  embrace, 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Tliou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Ileet,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oye% 
Cries,  *'  This  is  he !  "  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

ASne,  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides, 
What  farther  you  will  do. 

Hect,  We'll  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement. — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,  If  I  mieht  in  entreaties  find  success. 
As  seld  I  have  the  chance,  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio,  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect,  ^ueas,  call  my  brother  Troilua  to  me ; 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part : 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

AJ€us,  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect,  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me,  name  by  name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam,  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy. 
But  that's  no  welcome :  understand  more  clear. 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth. 
Strain 'd  purely  from  all  hollow  biafr-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect,  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam,  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

[To  Troilus. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greeting : 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect,  Whom  must  we  answer? 

JEne,  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect,  O !  you,  my  lord?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks. 
Mock  not,  tnat  I  affect  th'  untraded  oath : 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove ; 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men,  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she's  a  deadly  theme. 

Hect,  O !  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nett.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 


Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen  thee. 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 

Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements, 

When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  th'  air, 

Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 

That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 

''  Lo !  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life." 

And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 

When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 

Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  this  have  I  seen ; 

But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 

I  never  saw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire. 

And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 

But,  by  great  Man  the  captain  of  vM  all, 

Never  like  thee.     Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee  ; 

And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

JEne,  "Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nett,  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  tnee  in  conten- 
tion, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect,  I  would  they  could. 

Nett,  Ha !    By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  witii  thee 
to-morrow.  . 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !     I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyu.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect,  I  know  your  favour,  lord  iJlysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir !  there's  many  a  Greek  and  'Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Dion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyu,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  wonld  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  portly  front  your  town, 
Yond'  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect,  I  must  not  believe  yon. 

There  they  stand  yet;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  wul  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  the  end  crowns  all  \ 
And  tnat  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulytt,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome. 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Aclul,  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  then.— 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect,  '  Is  this  Achilles? 

AcMl,  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AehU.  Behold  thy  ffll. 

Hect,  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil,  Thou  art  too  brief:  I  will  the  second  time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

.Hect,  O !  like  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  me  o'er; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil,  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him,  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name. 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.     Answer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect,  it  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud  man. 
To  answer  such  a  question.    Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
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As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AehU.  I  tell  thee,  yea, 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well. 
For  rU  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Man  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er.— 
You,  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag : 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never— 

jijax.  Do  not  chafe  diee,  cousin  :— 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  brihg  you  to't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach,    llie  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

IlecL  1  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field : 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

jlchil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect^  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 


Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we :  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 

Tro,  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyu.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth. 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  rae  fair  Cressid. 

Tro,  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither? 

Ulyu,  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?    Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

TVo.  O,  sir !  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  V- 


SCENE  I.— The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles' 

Tent. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil,  I'll  heat  bis  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow.— 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Patr,  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

AehiL  How  now,  thou  cur  of  envy ! 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and 
idol  of  idiot- worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil,  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Ther,  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr,  Well  said,  adversity !  and  whatneed  these  tricks? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
talk :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr,  Male  varlet,  you  rogue !  what's  that? 

Ther,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten  dis- 
eases of  the  south,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,  raw 
eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of 
imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable 
bone-ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take 
and  take  asain  such  preposterous  discolourers. 

Patr,  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther,  Do  I  curse  thee? 

Patr,  Why  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  whoreson  in- 
distinguishable CIV,  no. 

Ther,  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleave  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse, 
thou?  Ah !  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
water-flies,  diminutives  of  nature! 

Patr,  Out,  gall ! 

Ther,  Finch  egg ! 

AcMl,  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 


From  my  great  pturpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 

A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 

Both  taxing  me,  and  'gaging  me  to  keep 

An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  oreak  it : 

Fall  Greeks,  fail  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay. 

My  major  vow  lies  here  ;  this  I'll  obey. — 

Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 

This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent.— 

Away,  Patroclus.   [Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  madmen. 
Here's  Agamemnon,— an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as 
ear-wax:  and  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter 
there,  his  brother,  the  bull, — the  primitive  statue,  and 
oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds,  a  thrifty  shoeing-hom 
in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg,— to  what 
form,  hut  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and 
malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  ass,  were 
nothing :  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to  an  ox  were  nothing ; 
he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a 
fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  her- 
ring without  a  roe,  I  would  not  care ;  but  to  be  Mene^ 
laus,— I  would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not 
what  I  would  be,  if  i  were  not  Thersites,  for  I  care  not 
to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — 
Hey-day !  spirits  and  fires  1 
Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  Ulysses, 

Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomedes,  with  Ughte, 

Agam,  We  go  wrong ;  we  go  wrong. 

4ja*'  No,  yonder  'tis ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

HeeU  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax,  No,  not  a  whit 

Ulyu,  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil,  Welcome, brave  Hector:  welcome,  princes  all. 

Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
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Heet.  Thanlu,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks'  generaL 

Men,  Good  night,  my  lora. 

Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  sweet,  quoth  *a  t  sweet  sink, 
sweet  sewer. 

Achil,  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once  to  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 

Agam,  Good  night  [ExewU  Agam.  and  Men. 

AchU.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now.-— Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Heet.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyu.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent :  111  keep  you  company. 

[AiuU  to  Teoilus. 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

HeeL  And  so  good  night 

[Exit  DioMED ;  Ulysses  and  Tkoilvb  fottowing, 

AchU,  Come,  come ;  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nestor. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted  rogue,  a 
most  unjust  knave  :  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he 
leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses.  He  will 
spend  hu  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound ; 
but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretel  it:  it  is 
prodigious,  there  will  come  some  change :  the  sun  bor- 
rows of  the  moon  when  Dioroed  keeps  his  word.  I 
will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him  : 
they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor 
Calchas'  tent  I'll  after. — Nothing  but  lechery :  all 
incontinent  varlets.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— Ilie  Same.     Before  Calchas'  Tent 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio,  What  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 

Col.  [WUhin.^  Who  calls ? 

Dio,  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think.— Where's  your 
daughter  f 

Cal,[  Within,']  She  comes  to  you. 
Enter  Troilus  and  Ultssrs,  at  a  distance;  after  them 

Thrrsitrs. 

{TZj/ift.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

7Vo.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio.  How  now,  my  charge ! 

Cree.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian.— Hark!  a  word  with 
you.  [Whiapere, 

Tro,  Yea,  so  familiar ! 

Ullfu.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight 

Ther,  And  any  man  may  find  her  key,  if  he  can 
take  her  cleft ;  she's  noted. 

Dio,  Will  you  remember? 

Crea,  Remember?  yes. 

Dio,  Nay,  but  do  then;  and  let  your  mind  be 
coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro,  What  should  she  remember  ? 

UUfse,  List 

Cree,  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly. 

Ther,  Roguery  I 

Dio,  Nay,  then,— 

Cree,  I'll  tell  you  what— 

Dio,  Pho !  phol  come  tell,  a  pin :  you  are  forsworn.— 

Cree,  Infaith,  I  cannot  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Ther,  A  jugeling  trick,— to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  yon  would  bestow  on  me? 

Cree.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio,  Good  night 

Tro,  Hold,  patience ! 


Ullfee,  How  now,  Trojan  ! 

Cree,  Diomed!— 

Dio.  No,  no;  goodnight:  111  be  your  fool  no  more. 

TVo.  Thy  better  must 

Cree,  Hark!  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro,  O,  plague  and  madness ! 

Ulyes,  You  are  mov  'd,  prince :  let  us  depart,  I  pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms.    This  place  is  oangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly :  I  oeseech  you,  go. 

Tro,  Behold,  I  pray  you  1 

Ulyse,  Nay,  good  mvlord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction ;  come,  my  lord. 

JVo,  1  pr'ythee,  stay. 

UlytM.  Tou  have  not  patience;  come. 

Tro,  I  pray  you,  stay.  By  hell,  and  all  hell's  toimentt, 
I  will  not  speak  a  wonl. 

Dio,  And  so,  good  night 

Cree,  Nay,  but  yon  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

O,  wither'd  truth ! 

Ufyti,  Why,  how  now,  lord ! 

Tro,  Bj  Jove, 

I  will  be  patient 

Cree,  Guardian  !^-why,  Greek ! 

Dio,  Pho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Cres,  In  faith,  I  do  not :  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyee,  You  shake,  my  lord,  atsomething :  will  you  go? 
You  will  break  out 

TVo.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ufyu,  Come,  come. 

Tro,  Nay,  stay :  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  ofiences 
A  guard  of  patience.— Stay  a  little  while. 

Ther,  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump  and 
potatoe  finger,  tickles  these  together !  Fry,  lechery,  fry  I 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cree.  In  faith,  I  will,  lord :  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cree.  I'll  fetch  you  one. 

Ulyet.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro,  Fear  me  not,  tweet  lord ; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida. 

Ther,  Now  the  pledge !  now,  now,  now  t 

Crea,  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve.      [Gimag  it, 

Tro.  O  beauty !  where  is  thy  faith  ? 

Uiyaa.  My  lord, — 

Tro,  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  wiUL 

Crea,  You  look  upon  diat  sleeve ;  behold  it  welL— 
He  lov'd  me*— O  false  wench !— ^ive't  me  again. 

Dio.  Whose  was't  ? 

Cree.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  agmin : 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

liter.  Now  she  sharpens.— -Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio,  I  shall  have  it 

Crea.  What,  this? 

Dio,  Ay,  that. 

Cree.  O,  all  you  gods !-— O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  1 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  m  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove^ 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
Km  I  kiss  thee.-— Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before ;  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Crea,  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  Yaith  yon 
shall  not : 
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I'll  give  you  Bomething  else.  {,They  Hrive. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this.     Whose  was  it  ? 

Cre9.  'Tis  do  matter. 

Dio,  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cret,  'Twas  one's  that  lov'd  me  better  than  yon  will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio,  Whose  was  it! 

CreM,  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yond', 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm, 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy  horn. 
It  should  be  challen|^'d. 

CrtM,  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past ; — and  yet  it  is  not: 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio,  Why  then,  farewell. 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cr€$,  You  shall  not  go. — One  cannot  speak  a  word, 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther,  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  you, 
pleases  me  best 

Dio,  What!  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 

CreM,  Ay,  come :— O  Jove ! — 

Do  come  :-*-I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio,  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres,  Good  night :  I  pr'ythee,  come.—  [Exit  Dio. 
Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee, 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads  must  err :  O !  then  conclude, 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  fuU  of  turpitude. 

[Esat  Cressipa. 

Ther,  A  proof  of  strength,  she  could  not  publish  more, 
Unless  she  said,  "my  mind  is  now  turn 'a  whore." 

Ubfu,  Ail's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro,  It  is. 

Ul^.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro,  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoKe. 
But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  aoth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulys$,  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro,  She  was  not,  sure. 

UUfU,  Most  sure,  she  was. 

Tro,  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Ulym,  Nor  mine,  my  lord :  Cressid  was  here  but  now. 

Tro,  Let  it  not  be  belie v'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think  we  had  mothers :  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation,— -to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyu,  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can  soil 
our  mothers  ? 

Tro,  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther,  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes? 

Tro,  This  she  ?  no ;  this  is  Diomed's  Cresaida. 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she : 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony. 
If  sanctimony  be  the  eods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 
This  is  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 


Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 

Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 

Without  revolt :  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 

Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 

Divides  more  wider  than  the  skv  and  earth ; 

And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 

Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 

As  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 

Instance  ?  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 

Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 

Instance  ?  O  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd ; 

And  with  another  knot,  6ve-nnger-tied, 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reUques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  given  to  Diomed. 

Ulyu,  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach 'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  tnat  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soiu. 
Hark,  Greek  : — as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weieht  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
That  sleeve  is  mme,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm : 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it.    Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almiffhty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther,  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro,  O  Cressid !  O  false  Cressid  !  false,  false,  folse  I 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

UUfn,  O  \  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  JSneas. 

JEne,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord. 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy : 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro,  Have  with  you,  prince. — My  courteous  lord, 
adieu.—- 
Farewell,  revolted  fair ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head ! 

Ulyn,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  ^Bneas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther,  [Coming  forward.']  Would,  I  could  meet  that 
rogue  Diomed.  I  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would 
bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing 
for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  tiie  parrot  will  not 
do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious  drab. 
Lechery,  lechery;  still,  wan  and  lechery :  nothing  else 
holds  fashion.    A  burning  devil  take  them !       [Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

And,  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temper'd, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  light  to-day. 

Hect,  You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  in : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 
.And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to-day. 

Hect,  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cat,  Where  is  my  brotl^er  Hector? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent 
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Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition: 

Pursue  we  htm  on  knees  ;  for  I  have  dream'd 

Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 

Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cat.  O I  'tis  true. 

Heet.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound. 

Co*.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweetbrother. 

HecL   Begone,  I  say:    the  gods  have  heard  me 
swear. 

Cat.  The  eods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows : 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
llian  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O I  be  persuaded  :  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful 
For  us  to  give  much  count  to  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cat.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  lihe  vow ; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

HecU  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  young  man !  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day? 

And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra. 

HeeL  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth ; 
I  am  to-dav  i'the  vein  of  chivalry. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand  to-oay  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  m  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Hect,  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

HeeU  0 1  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  I  how  now ! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers, 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  mv  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra  with  Priam. 

Cat.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now,  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

*  Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come  ;  go  back. 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'd,  thy  mother  hath  had  visions, 
Cassandra  doth  foresee  ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 


Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect,  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  Voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cat.  O  Priam !  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cat,  O  fareweU,  dear  Hector ! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thine  eye  turns  pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth  I 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry — Hector !     Hector's  dead !     O  Hector ! 

Tro.  Away!— Away! — 

Cat.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft! — Hector,  I  take  my  leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.        ^£jrtl. 

Heet.  Yott  are  aroaz'd,  my  lieee,  at  her  exclaim. 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we'll  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about  thee ! 
[Exeunt  teveraUy  Priam  a$id  Hector.   Alarwmt. 

Tro.  They  are  at  it;  hark ! — Proud  Diomed,  believe, 
I  come  to  lose  mine  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.     [Gtnng. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now? 

Pan,  Here's  a  letter  come  from  yond'  poor  girL 

[Gicmg  it. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisick,  a  whoreson  rascally  phthi- 
lick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  tnis  girl ; 
and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall  leave 
you  one  o'  these  days :  and  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine 
eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones,  that,  unleas 
a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on't — 
What  says  she  there  ? 

T^o.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the 
heart ;  [  Tearing  the  letter, 

Th'  effect  doth  operate  another  way.— - 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. — 
My  love  with  words  and  air  still  she  feeds. 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.  [Exeunt  teveraJ^, 

SCENE  IV.— Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Alarumt :  Excurtiont.    Enter  Tbersitbs. 

l^er.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another: 
I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet, 
Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  youn^ 
knave's  sleeve,  of  Troy  there,  in  his  nelm :  I  would 
fain  see  them  meet ;  that  same  yoimg  Trojan  ass,  that 
loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  that  Greekish 
whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  di«- 
sembline  luxurious  drab  of  a  sleeveless  errand.  O*  the 
other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals, 
— that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and 
that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, — is  not  proved  worth  m 
blackberry  : — they  set  me  up  in  policy  that  monrrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  AchiUes ; 
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and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles, 
and  will  not  arm  to-day :  whereupon  the  Grecians 
begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,  and  policy  grows  into  an 
Ul  opinion.     Soft !  here  come  sleeve,  and  sleeveless. 

[^Stands  back. 
Enter  Diomeoes,  Tkoilvs  foUowmg. 
Tro.  Fly  not ;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the  river  Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther.    Hold  thy  whore,   Grecian! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan ! — ^iiow  the  sleeve !  now  the  sleeveless ! 
[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomedbs,  fighting. 
Enter  Hector. 
Hect  What  art  thou,  Greek  ?  art  thou  for  Hector's 
match? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

[Dragging  Tbek.  forward. 
Ther,  No,  no; — I  am  a  rascid;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave,  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect,  I  do  believe  thee : — live.  [ExU, 

Ther.  God-armercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ;  but 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me  !  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues?  I  think,  they  have 
swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle; 
yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.  I'll  seek  them.  [Exit, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same. 
Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant, 

Dio,  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  m^  lady  Cressid. 
Fellow,  conunend  my  service  to  her  beauty : 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan^ 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv,  I  go,  my  lord.     [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Aaaim.  Renew,  renew !    The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 
And  stands  coiossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius  :  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruia'd :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers.     Haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

NeH.  Gq,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles, 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame.-— 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now,  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale  :  then,  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  aoes ;  and  does  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyte.  O,  courage,  courage,  princes  I  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come  to 
him. 


Cryinjp;  on  Hector,     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution. 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Troilus  I  thou  coward  TroUua  I  [Exit. 

Dio,  Ay,  therfe,  there. 

Neet,  So,  bo,  we  draw  together. 

Efder  Achilles. 

Achil,  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector !  where 's  Hector?    I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus  I  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Troilus,  I  say !  where 's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

'  Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

4jax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  should'st  have  my 
office. 
Ere  that  correction. — Troilus,  I  say  I  what,  Troilus  I 

Enter  Troilus. 
Tro,  O,  traitor  Diomed  I^tum  thy  false  face,  thou 
traitor. 
And  pay  the  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse. 
Dio,  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 
j^jax,  I'll  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio,  He  is  my  prize ;  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro,  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at  you 
both.  [Exeunt  figh&ng. 

Enter  Hector. 
Heet,  Yea,  Troilus.     O I  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother. 

Enter  Achilles. 
Aehil.  Now  do  I  see  thee.     Hal — Have  at  thee, 

Hector. 
Heet,  Pause,  if  thou  wilt 
Achit.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit, 

Heet,  Fare  thee  well. 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother ! 

Re-enter  Troilus. 
Tro,  Ajax  hath  ta'en  iEneas :  shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him :  I'll  be  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  ofiT. — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  one  in  goodly  Armour, 
Heet.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek :  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark.— 
No !  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  111  be  master  of  it. — Wilt  thou  not,  beast,  abide.? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons, 

AehiL  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons; 
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Mark  ivhat  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wbeel : 

Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 

And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 

Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 

In  lellest  manner  execute  your  aims. 

Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye.— 

It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VIIL—The  Same. 
Enter  Menelaus  and  FARiB,fyhtmg :  then,  Thersites. 

Tker,  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it. 
Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  'Loo,  Paris,  loo!  now,  mv 
double-henned  sparrow!  'loo,  Paris,  loo!  The  buU 
has  die  game :— -  ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 
Enter  Maroarelon. 

Mar,  Turn,  slave,  and  fight 

Ther.  What  art  thou? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther,  I  am  a  bastard  too.  I  love  bastards ;  I  am  a 
bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind,  bas- 
tard in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One  bear 
will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one  bas- 
tard? Take  heed,  the  quarrers  most  ominous  to  us : 
if  the  son  of  a  whore  nght  for  a  whore,  he  tempts 
judgment.     Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar,  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IX.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Hector. 

Hect,  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done;  111  take  good  breath : 
Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death! 

[Puts  off  hie  ffebnetf  and  laye  down  hie  Sword, 
Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidone, 

AehU,  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  beeins  to  set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heela: 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up.  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect,  I  am  unarm 'd :  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

AchU,  Strike,  fellows,  strike !  this  is  the  man  I  seek. 

[Hector  ie  elam. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next!  now,  Troy,  sink  down; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmiaons;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[A  Retreat  eounded. 
Hark !  a  retire  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr,  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my  lord. 

AchU,  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-Bupp'd  sword,  that  fVankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  witn  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Sheathee  hie  Sword, 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.— The  Same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor,  Dio- 
mbdes,  and  others,  marchiny.    Shouts  within. 

Agam,  Hark !  hark !  what  shout  is  that? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums  1 

r  Voices  within,']  Achilles ! 

Achilles !  Hector's  slain  I  Achilles ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

^ax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be  : 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along. — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent — 


If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt,  marehmg. 

SCENE  XI.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  ^neas  and  Trojan  Forces, 

JEne.  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field. 
Never  go  home :  here  starve  we  out  the  night 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

AU.  Hector  f  ^The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro,  He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's  tail. 
In  beastly  sort  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field. — 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  I 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host 

Tro,  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so. 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  ihat  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there^-Hector's  dead : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone, 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wivesy 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet.— > You  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I'll  through  and  through  you ! — And,  thou  great-sis'd 

coward. 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates : 
I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  IEm^kb  and  Trojan  forces. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  Hde^ 

Pandarus. 

Pan,  But  hear  you,  hear  you ! 

Tro,  Hence,  brothel-lackey  I  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name ! 

[E^  T&oilvs. 

Pan,  A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aching  bones ! — 
[Le^  alone,  let  him  say  this  by  way  of  Epilogue.'}  O 
world!  world!  world!  thus  is  the  poor  agent  despised. 
O,  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are  you  set  'a 
work,  and  how  ill  requited !  why  should  our  endeaToor 
be  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed?  what 
verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it?— Let  me  see. — 

"  Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sin^, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting ; 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail."— 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted  clodis. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pander's  Hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall ; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep^  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this,— 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 
Till  then  I'll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases.       [ExiL 
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SCENE,  partly  in  Rome ;  and  partly  in  the  Territories  of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 


Enter  a  Company  of  mutinoiu  Citizens,  with  Stavee, 
Ch£s,  and  other  Weop<jns. 

1  Cit,  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  hear  me  speak. 
AU.  Speak,  speak. 

1  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  than  to  famish  ? 
jiU,  ResoWed,  resolved. 

1  at.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy 
to  the  people. 
JU,  We  know't,  we  know't 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  com  at  our 
own  price.     Is*t  a  verdict? 

Au.  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  itbe  done.  Away,  away! 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens.-— 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patri- 
cians good.  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would  relieve 
us:  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it 
were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  relieved  us 
humanely ;  hut  they  think,  we  are  too  dear :  the  lean- 
ness that  aflUcts  us,  the  ahjectness  of  our  toiisery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularize  their  abundance ;  our  sufiTei^ 
ance  is  a  gain  to  them.—- 'Let  us  revenge  this  with  our 
pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes:  for  the  gods  know,  I 
speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenue. 

2  Gt.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius 
Marcius  ? 

JU.  Against  him  first :  he's  a  very  dog  to  the  com- 
monalty. 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country  ? 

1  at.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give  him 
good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with  being 
proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft-conscienced  men 
can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it 
to  please  his  mother,  and  partly  to  be  proud ;  which  he 
is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account 
a  vice  in  him.    Tou  must  in  no  way  say  he  is  covetous. 


1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accuser 
tions  :  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition. 
[Shoutt  within.^  What  shouU  are  these  ?  The  other 
side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  why  stay  we  prating  here  ?.  to 
the  Capitol ! 

AIL  Come,  come. 

1  at.  Soft!  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2  Cit,  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enough :  would,  all  the  rest 
were  so ! 

Men,  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand?  Where 
go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter?  Speak,  I  pray  you. 

2  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate : 
they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in  deeds.  They  say, 
poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they  shall  know,  we 
nave  stronff  arms  too. 

Men.  Wny,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest 
neighbours. 
Will  you  imdo  yourselves? 

2  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir ;  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.    For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack  I 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

2  Cit.  Care  for  us?— True,  indeed !—Thejr  ne'er 
cared  for  us  yet  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store- 
houses crammed  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury,  to 
support  usurers ;  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act  esta- 
p  p2 
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blished  against  the  rich,  and  provide  more  piercing 
statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  ihe  poor.  If 
the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and  there  s  all  the 
love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale  't  a  little  more. 

2  CU.  Well, 
1*11  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must  not  think 
To  fob  off  our  disgraces  with  a  tale ; 
But,  an 't  please  you,  deliver. 

Men,  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it:— 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o*  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  laoour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite,  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered. — 

2  Cit,  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men,  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne*er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak)  it  tauntingly  replied 
T  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parta 
That  envied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

2  CU.  Your  belly's  answer?    What ! 

The  kingly  crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then  ?—. 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

2  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

2  CU.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you. 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

2  CU.  Y'are  long  about  it 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd : — 
''True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
''  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  but  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate,  brain ; 
And  through  the  ranks  and  offices  of  man  : 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  thev  live.     And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  this  says  the  belly,  mark  me, — 

2  CU.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  '*  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 


And  leave  me  but  the  bran."     What  say  you  to't? 

2  CU.  It  was  an  answer.     How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members :  for  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares;  digest  thinp  rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common,  you  shall  fin^ 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves.^ What  do  you  think. 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

2  CU.  I  the  great  toe  ?    Why  the  great  toe  f 

Men.  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest,  poorest, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run^ 
Lead*st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  dubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,  noble  Marcius ! 

Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar,  Thanks.— What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious 
rogues. 
That  rubbine  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

2  CU,  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  ye,  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you ; 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  to  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  iustice  did  it.    Who  deserves  greatness, 
Deserves  your  bate  ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.   Hang  ye  I   Trust  ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  your  mind. 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.    What's  the  matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another? — What's  their  seeking? 

Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof,  they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar,  Hang  'em !     They  say  ? 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines;  side  factions,  and  give 

out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say,  there's  grmin 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  all  most  thoroughly  persuaded ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowai^y.    But,  I  beseech  yon. 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,  They  are  dissolved.     Hang  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungry;  sigh'd  for&  pro- 
verbs,— 
That  hunger  broke  stone  waUs ;  that  dogs  must  eat ; 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that  the  gods  sent  not 
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Com  for  the  rich  men  only. — With  these  shreds 

They  vented  their  complainings;  which  being  answer'd, 

And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 

(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity, 

And  make  bold  power  look  pale)  they  threw  their  caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 

Shouting  their  exultation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar,  Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms, 
Of  their  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar,  Go ;  get  you  home,  you  fragments  1 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Men,  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 

Mar,  Here.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Men,  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

Mar,  I  am  glad  on't :  then,  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent 
Our  musty  superfluity .^-See,  our  best  elders. 
Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lastius^  and  other  Senators; 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 

1  Sen,  Marcius,  'tis  true  that  you  have  lately  told  us ; 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility. 
And,  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
Wotdd  wish  me  only  he. 

Com,  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  th'  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen,  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com,  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar,  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What !  aft  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out  ? 

Tit,  No,  Caius  Marcius ; 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
£re  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men,  O,  true  bred  I 

1  Sen,  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where,  I  know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit,  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you. 
Right  worthy  your  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Marcius  I 

1  Sen.  Hence  I    To  your  homes  1  be  gone. 

ITo  the  Citizens. 

Mar,  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

The  Volsces  have  much  com :  take  these  rats  thither, 
To  gnaw  their  gamers. — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth :  pray,  follow. 

^Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and  Menen. 
Citizens  steal  amav. 

Sic,  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru,  He  has  no  equal. 

Sie.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  people, — 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic,  )^ayt  l>ut  his  taunts. 

Bru,  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Sic,  Bemock  the  modest  moon. 


Bru,  The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.    But  I  do  wonder. 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru,  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain 'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first ;  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  thoueh  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man  ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  crv  out  of  Marcius,  ''  O,  if  he 
Had  home  ue  business  1 " 

^te.  Besides,  if  things  go  well. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru,  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru,  Let's  along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Corioli.    The  Senate-House. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  Senators, 

1  Sen,  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf,  Is  it  not  yours? 

What  ever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?    'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
I  have  the  letter  here ;  yes,  here  it  is : —  [Reads, 

"  They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east,  or  west    The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous ;  and  it  is  ramour'd, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  'tis  bent :  most  likely,  'tis  for  you. 
Consider  of  it" 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field. 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  out  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

At^,  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly. 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in  the  hatch- 
ing, 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.    By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorten 'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was, 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.         '  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands. 

[Giving  it. 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  's,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They've  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Auf.  O !  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.    Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already. 
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And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

^U.  The  gods  assist  yon  1 

Ai^.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  I 

1  Sen,  «  Farewell. 

2  Sen,  Farewell. 
JU,  Farewell.  lExeunL 

SCENE  III. — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Marcius' 

House. 

Enter  Yolumria,  and  Virgilia.     They  nt  down  on 

two  low  StooUf  and  »ew. 

FoL  1  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express  yourself 
in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son  were  my  hus- 
band, I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein 
he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of  his  bed| 
where  he  would  show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was 
but  tendei^bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when 
youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when, 
for  a  day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell 
him  an  nour  from  her  beholding ;  I, — considering  how 
honour  would  become  such  a  person ;  that  it  was  no 
better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown 
made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger 
where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent 
him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with 
oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter,  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy 
at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first 
seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Fir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  f  how 
then  ? 

FoL  Then,  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son :  I  therein  woiidd  have  found  issue.  Hear  me  pro- 
fess sincerely : — had  I  a  dozen  sons,— each  in  my  love 
alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good 
Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Oentiewoman. 

Gent,  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit  you. 

Fir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myself. 

Fol,  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum, 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear  the  Volsces  shunning  him : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
**  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Thoueh  you  were  bom  in  Kome."    His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Fir,  His  bloody  brow  ?  O,  Jupiter  I  no  blood. 

FoL  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood, 
At  Grecian  swords  contemning. — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  ^Exit  OenU 

Fir,  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius  I 

Fol,  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  bis  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 
Be-^nter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her  Usher, 

FaL  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Fol,  Sweet  madam. 

Fir,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

F<d,  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What  are  you  sewing  here  ?  A  fine  spot,  in 
good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Fir,  I  thank  your  ladyship ;  well,  good  madam. 


Fol,  He  had  rather  see  swords,  and  hear  a  drum, 
than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Fal,  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  111  swear,  'tis  a 
very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon  him  o' 
Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has  such  a  con- 
firmed countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  but- 
terfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  ;  and 
after  it  again ;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up 
again ;  catched  it  affain :  or  whether  his  fall  enraged 
him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it; 
0 1  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it  I 

Fol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

FaL  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Fir,  A  crack,  madam. 

Fal,  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  moat  have 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Fir,  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Fal,  Not  out  of  doors  ? 

Fol,  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Fir,  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not  oTer 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

FoL  Fie !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably. 
Come ;  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

Fir,  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  Ttsit  her 
with  myprayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

FoL  Why,  I  pray  youf 

Fir,  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

FaL  You  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet,  they  say, 
all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill 
Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come :  I  would,  your  cambric 
were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might  leare 
pricking  it  for  pity.     Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Fir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 

Fal,  In  troth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  111  tell  you  ex- 
cellent news  of  your  husband. 

Fir,  O  !  ffood  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Fed,  Venly,  I  do  not  jest  with  you,  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Fir.  Indeed,  madam? 

FaL  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  speak  iL 
Thus  it  is : — ^The  Volsces  have  an  army  forth,  against 
whom  Cominius  the  general  is,  gone,  with  one  part  of 
our  Boman  power :  your  lord,  and  Titus  Lartius,  are 
set  down  before  their  *city  Corioli ;  they  nothing  doubt 
prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true  on 
mine  honour;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Fir,  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  wfll  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Fol.  Let  her  uone,  lady :  as. she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Fal,  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would. — Fare  you  well 
then.— Come,  good  sweet  lady.— Pr'y thee,  Vugilia, 
turn  thy  solemnness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  ua. 

Fir,  No,  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  must  not 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

FaL  Well  then,  farewell.  lExetmt, 

SCENE  IV.— Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus  Lajr- 
Tius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers, 

Mar,  Yonder  comes  news : — a  wager,  they  have  met 

Lart,  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 

Mar,  'Tis  done. 

Lart,  Agreed. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
Mar,  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ! 
Meu,  They  lie  in  view,  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 
Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar,  I'll  buy  him  of  yoo. 
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Lart,  No,  111  nor  sell,  nor  gvr^  him :  lend  you  him 
I  will, 
For  halloa  hundred  years.— Summon  the  town. 

Mar,  How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 

Meti.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar,  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends !— Come,  blow  thy  blast. 
A  Parley  sounded.    Enter,  on  the  Walk,  two  Senatore, 

and  oihere, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls? 

1  Sen,  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[prume  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  we'll  break  our  walls, 
Rather  than  they  shaM  pound  us  up.     Our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Alarum  vfar  off. 
There  is  Aufidius :  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  0 1  they  are  at  it. 

Lart,  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho! 
The  Vokeee  enter,  and  pate  over  the  Stage, 

Mar,  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.— Advance,  brave 

Titus: 
-They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.— Come  on,  my 

fellows : 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Yolsce, 
And  be  shall  feel  mine  edge. 
Alamm,  and  exeunt  Bomane  and  FoUcee,  fighting.  The 

Eomant  are  beaten  hack  to  their  Trenehee,  Re-enter 

Marcius  enraged. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 
You  shames  of  Rome !    Unheard-of  boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  I     You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  heU  I 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !    Mend,  and  charge  home. 
Or,  by  tne  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  vou.    Look  to't :  come  on ; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  tliey  us  to  our  trenches  follow. 
Another  Alarum.  The  VoUcee  andRomant  re-enter,  and 

the  Fight  is  renewed.    The  Volteee  retire  into  CorioU, 

and  MAKcivs  foUowi  them  to  the  Gatee. 
So,  now  the  gates  are  ope : — now  prove  good  seconds. 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

iHe  enter*  the  Gatee,  and  tt  shut  in, 
iness  I  not  I. 

2  SoL  Nor  I. 

3  Sol,  See,  they  have  shut  him  in.  [Alarum  eontinuee. 
All,  To  the  port  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart,  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All,  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol,  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart,  O  nohle  fellow ! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 


And,  when  H  bows,  stands  up.  Thou  art  left,  Marcius: 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  soimds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 
The  Gates  open.  Re-enter  Marcius,  bleeding,  ateauited 

by  the  Enemy, 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir  I 

Lart,  O,  'tis  Marcius  I 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[I^ey  fight,  and  aU  enter  the  City. 

SCENE  v.— Within  the  Town.    A  Street 
Enter  certain  Bomane,  with  Spoils, 

1  Bom.  This  will  I  caity  to  Rome. 

2  Bom.  And  I  this. 

3  Bom,  A  murrain  on'tl     I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  eontinuee  etill  t^ar  off. 
Enter  Marcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  with  a  Trumpet. 

Mar,  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  ihose  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fightbe  done,  pack  up. — Down  with  them  I — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes.— To  him ! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city. 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart,  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st;  « 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight 

Mar,  Sir,  praise  me  not ; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.     Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.    To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight 

Lart,  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  I  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest    So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  I —    [Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  sJl  the  officers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.    Away  I    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 
Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  as  in  retreat. 

Com,  Breathe  you,  my  friends.    Well  fought :  we 
are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.    Whiles  we  have  struck, 

S  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
e  charges  of  our  friends :— ve  Ronum  gods, 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own. 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encountering 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Thy  news  ? 
Meu,  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  bsued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  1  came  away. 
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Com.  Though  thou  spesk'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.  How  long  is't  since? 

Meu,  Above  an  hour,  taj  lord. 

Com,  Tifl  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums: 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

MesM,  Spies  of  the  Volsces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wbeel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  bad  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Makcius. 

Com,  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay*d  ?    O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius,  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  f 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  bum'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other ; 
Holding  CorioH,  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
'  To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ? — Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone, 

He  did  inform  the  truth :  but  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file,  (A  plague  ! — Tribunes  for  them  ?) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  ihey  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think  it. 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought, 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purposes. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle  ?  Know  you  on  which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Those  bands  i'  the  vayward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o*er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
Bv  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates ; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but, 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  toyou,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking,    'uike  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 


Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life,  ' 
And  ihat  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[7%€y  aU  Mkout,  and  wave  thehr  Sworde  ;  take 
kimnpintheir  amu,  and  eoMtuptkeir  Cepe. 
O  me,  alone  I     Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  yon 
But  is  four  Yolsces  ?    None  of  you,  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight, 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you,  march  befine. 
And  I  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us. 


SCENE  VII.— The  Gates  of  CoriolL 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  Guard  ti^cn  Corudiy  gatrng 
with  Drum  and  Tmmpet  toward  Cominius  and  Caics 
Marcius,  entenwith  a  Lieutenant^  aparty  tfSoldiertj 
and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So ;  let  the  ports  be  guarded :  keep  your  duties, 
As  I  have  set  them  down.     If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  if  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  air. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  u'pon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  ua. 


SCENE  YIII.— A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Volscian  Camps. 

Alarum.    Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  Ill  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-Breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike : 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  I  envy.     Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after  I 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd.     "Tis  not  niy  blood. 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd :  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest 

Auf.  Were  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny,  • 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here.— 

[Theyfight^  and  certain  Voheee  come  to  the  aid  ef 
Aufidius. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant— -you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

\Extunt  fighikngy  aU  driven  m  by  Majlciub. 

SCENE  IX.— The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  Retreat  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter  at 
one  stde,  Cominius,  and  Romans  ;  at  the  other  stcCr, 
Marcius,  with  his  Arm  in  a  Scarf,  and  other  Rotnans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds;  but  HI  report  it, 
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Where  senaton  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles, 

Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 

r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 

And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull  Tribunes, 

That  with  the  fusty  plebeians  hate  thine  honours, 

Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,— 

"  We  thank  the  gods  our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier! " — 

Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 

Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius  with  huPoweTfirom  the  pursuit, 

Lar.  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Hadst  thou  beheld — 

Mar,  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     I  have  done, 
As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can ;  indue 'd 
As  you  have  been  ;  that's  for  my  country : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com,  You  shaU  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving :  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest     Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar,  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com,  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'eainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.     Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store)  of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
Before  the  common  distribution. 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar,  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  mv  common  )part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[^  long  Flourish,  They  M  cry,  Marcius  !  Marcius  ! 
eatt  up  their  Caps  and  Lances:  Cominius  and 
Lartius  stand  bare. 

Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane. 
Never  sound  more :  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
r  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing ; 
When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk, 
Let  it  be  made  a  coverture  for  the  wars. 
No  more,  I  say.     For  that  I  htfve  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch, 
Which  without  note  here's  many  else  have  done. 
You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc*d  with  lies. 

Com,  Too  modest  are  you : 

Mqre  cruel  to  youir  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.     By  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we'll  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — ^Therefore,  be  it  known, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  bis  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time. 


For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  th'  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus.— 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish,     Trumpets  sound,  and  Drums. 

AU,  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 

Cor,  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  howbeit,  I  thank  you.— 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times. 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

CofTk  So,  to  our  tent; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor,  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I,  that  now 
Refiis'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general.  . 

Com,  Take  it:  'tis  yours.— What  is't? 

Cor,  I.  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us'd  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  overwhelm 'd  my  pity.     I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com,  O,  well-begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart,  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.— 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com,  Go  we  to  our  tent. 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to.     Come.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  X.— The  Camp  of  the  Volsces. 

A  Flourish,     Comets,    Enter  Tullus  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers, 

Auf,  The  town  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold,  'Twill  be  deliver 'd  back  on  good  condition. 

Auf.  Condition! — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot, 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ? — Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee :  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.     Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword,  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way, 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sold,  He's  the  devil. 

Auf,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.  My  valour's  poi- 
son'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him :  for  him 
Tshall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embargments  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius.     Where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upop  my  brother's  guard,  even  there. 
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Aeainst  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in's  heart. — Go  you  to  the  city: 
Learn,  bow  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 
1  Sold.  Will  not  you  go  ? 


Aitf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove :  I  pray  yon, 
(*Tb  south  the  city  mills)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  SM.  I  shall,  sir. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Meubmius,  Sicinxus,  and  BauTUs. 

Men,  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news  to- 
night 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad  7 

Men,  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people,  for 
they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic,  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  whom  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  plebeians 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb,  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He*s  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb.  You 
two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that  you 
two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stor'd  with  alL 

Sie.  Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  X  mean  of  us  o'  the' 
right-hand  file  ?    Do  you  ? 

Both  TVib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you  not 
be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib,  Well,  well,  sir ;  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter ;  for  a  very  littie  thief 
of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience : 
give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  yOUr 
pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  uke  it  as  a  pleasure  to 
you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius  for  bemg  proud? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  littie  alone ;  for  your 
helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  won- 
drous single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing 
much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride :  O !  that  you  could 
turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and 
make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves !  O, 
that  you  could ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of  un- 
meritine,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  (alias,  fools) 
as  any  m  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough,  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  without  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tiber  in't:  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in 
favouring  the  thirst  complaint ;  hasty,  and  tinder-like, 
upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that  converses  more  with 
the  buttock  of  the  night,  than  with  the  forehead  of  the 
morning.  What  I  think  I  utter,  and  spend  my  malice 
in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such  wealt-men  as  you 
are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses)  if  the  drink  vou 
give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked 
face  at  it.  I  cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivered 
the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with 


the  major  part  of  vour  syllables;  and  though  I  must  be 
content  to  hear  with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend 
grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadljr,  tiiat  tell  you,  you  hare 
good  faces..  If  you  see  this  in  tiie  map  of  my  micitK 
cosm,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known  well  enough,  too? 
What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of 
this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough,  too  t 

Bru,  Come,  sir,  come ;  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and 
legs:  y(^  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fosael- 
seller,  and  then  adjourn  the  controversy  of  three-penoe 
to  a  second  day  of  audience. — When  you  are  hearing 
a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be  \ 
pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like  roummen, 
set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience,  and,  in 
roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controversy 
pleading,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing :  all  the 
peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is  calling  both  the 
parties  knaves.    You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a 
perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher  ■ 
in  the  Capitol.  t 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockess,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjecta  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not 
worth  the  wu^ging  of  your  beards ;  and  your  beards  de- 
serve not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's 
cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  pack-eaddle. 
Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ;  who,  in  a 
cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predeceasors  ainoe 
Deucalion,  though,  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of 
'em  were  heremtary  hangmen.  Good  den  to  yoor 
worships :  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my 
brain,  beinff  the  herdsman  of  the  beasdy  plebeians.  I 
will  be  bold  to  take  iny  leave  of  you. 

[BauTus  ana  Sicinius  eland  bmek. 
Enter  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  Valeria,  4^. 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon, 
were  she  earthly,  no  nobler)  whither  do  yoa  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast? 

Fol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches :  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha  I  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

FoL  Ay,  worthy  Menenius,  and  with  moat  prosper- 
ous approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee. — Ho! 
Marcius  coming  home  ?  [^Throwi9ig  up  his  Cap. 

Both  Ladiee.  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Fol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him :  the  state  hath 
another,  his  wife  another ;  and,  I  think,  there's  one  sit 
home  for  yon. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to>night.— A 
letter  for  me  ? 

Fir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  it.  , 

Men.  A  letter  for  me?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Galen  is  but  empiric  physic,  and,  to  this  preservative. 
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of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench.     Is  he  not 
wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Fir,  O !  no,  no,  no. 

Fol,  O !  he  is  wounded ;  I  thank  the  gods  for't 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much. — Brings  'a 
victory  in  his  pocket,  the  wounds  become  him. 

Vol.  On's  brows :  Menenius,  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men,  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Fol.  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together,  but 
Aufidius  eot  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too ;  I'll  warrant  him 
that :  an  he  had  stay*d  by  him,  I  would  not  have  been 
so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli,  and  the  gold 
that's  in  them.     Is  the  senate  possessed  of  this? 

Fol,  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yes:  the  senate 
has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives  my  son 
the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath -in  thia  action 
outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

FaL  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him. 

Men,  Wondrous :  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with- 
out his  true  purchasing. 

Fir,  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

FoL  True !  pow,  wow. 

Men,  True !  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true.— Where  is 
he  wounded? — God  save  your  eood  worships!  [To  the 
Triinmeaf  who  come  forward,']  Marcius  is  coming  home : 
he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud.— Where  is  he  wounded? 

Fol,  r  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm :  there  will 
be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he  shall 
stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
Tarquin  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  i'  the  neck,  and  two  i'  the  thigh,-»there'8 
nine  that  I  know. 

Fol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty-five 
wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven:  eyeiy  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave.  [^  Shout  and  Flourish,']  Hark !  the 
trumpets. 

FoL  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,  being  ad  vane 'd,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 
A  Sennet,  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Couintvn  and  Titvb 

Lartius  :  between  them,  Coriolanus,  crowned  with 

an  oaken  Oarlqnd;  with  Captains,  Soldiers^  and  a 

Herald, 

Her,  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 
Within  Corioli's  gates :  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus :— - 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus  I     [Flourish. 

AU,  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

Cor,  No  more  of  this;  it  does  offend  my  heart: 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com,  Look,  sir,  your  mother.— 

Cor,  O! 

You  have,  I  know,  petition 'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [KneeU, 

FoL  Nav,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  C^us,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newlv  nam'd, 
What  is  it?    Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee ? 
But  O !  thy  wife— 

Cor,  My  gracious  silence,  hail !  [Bisinff. 

Would 'st  thou  have  laugh 'd,  had  I  come  coffin  a  home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?    Ah  I  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men,  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee  I 


Cor,  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady,  pardon. 

[7b  Valeria. 

FoL  1  know  not  where  to  turn :— O I  welcome  home ; 
And  welcome,  general ; — and  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men,  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy.   Welcome ! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on's  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  !— You  are  three, 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  vet,  by  the  faith  of  men. 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  warriors ! 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  fiiults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com,  Ever  right 

Cor,  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her,  Give  way  there,  and  go  on  I 

Cor,  Your  hand, — and  yours. 

[To  hu  ITrfe  and  Mother, 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
From  whom  I  have  reoeiv'd,  not  only  greetings. 
But  with  them  charge  of  honours. 

FoL  1  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fimcy : 
Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not. 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor,  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com,  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

[Flourish.     Comets.    Exeunt  in  state,  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain, 

Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  cheers  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him  :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  thrones,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-ganded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  On  the  sudden 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru,  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sie,  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  be  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there's  comfort 

Sie,  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  we  stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  I  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do't 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sie.  'Tis  right 
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3m,  It  was  hii  word.    O !  he  would  min  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him. 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sie,  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  Tis  most  like,  he  wilL 

•5!c.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  at  oar  good  wills, 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru,  So  it  must  fidl  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities,  for  an  end. 
We  mnst  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that  to  his  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them, 
In  Duman  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  the  war ;  who  have  their  prorand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sie,  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people,  (which  time  shaU  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon't;  and  that's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  ^h^if  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Meu.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.   Tis  thought, 
That  Marcius  shaU  be  consul.     I  hare  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd ;  the  nobles  bended, 
As  to  Jove's  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sie,  Have  with  you.     [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    The  Capitol. 
Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  Cushions, 

1  Cff,  Come,  come;  they  are  almost  here.  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Q^.  Three,  they  say ;  but  'tis  thought  of  every  one 
Corioianus  will  carry  it. 

1  Gff.  That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  O^l  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  that 
have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them  ;  and 
there  be  many  that  tney  have  loved,  they  know  not 
wherefore  :  so  that,  if  tney  love  they  know  not  why, 
th ey  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground.  Therefore,  for  Cori- 
oianus neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate  him 
manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  disposition ; 
and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets  them  plainly  see't. 

1  Oj^.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love 
or  no,  he  wav'd  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater 
devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him,  and  leaves 
nothing  undone  that  may  fully  discover  him  their 
opposite.     Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  dis- 

Sleasure  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he 
inlikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Of.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country; 
and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people. 


bonneted,  without  any  farther  deed  to  have  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report :  but  he  hath  so 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in 
their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and 
not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrmtefdl  injury ; 
to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself 
the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every 
ear  that  heard  it. 

1  (}f.  No  more  of  him :  he  is  a  worthy  man.   Make 
way,  they  are  coming. 
A  Sennet,    Enter,  mtk  Lietors  before  tkem,  Coiciwrus 

tke  Consul,  Menbnius,  CoaiOLAMUs,  manyotker  Sena- 
tors, SiciNius  and  Bsutds.    7%e  SenfUors  take  tkeir 

places  ;  tke  Trihmnes  take  theirs  also  hy  theuu^es. 

Men,  Having  determin'd  of  the  Volsces,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service  that 
KaSk  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Therefore,  please  yoo. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform 'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Corioianus ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himselfl 

1  Sen,  Speak,  good  Comiiiiin : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o'  the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sie,  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treatise ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  prest  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  pris'd  them  at. 

Men,  That's  off,  that's  off: 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent     Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru,  Most  willingly ; 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak.— Nay,  keep  your  place. 

[CoaioLANus  rises,  and  offers  to  go  amtig, 

1  Sen,  Sit,  Corioianus :  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  honours*  pardon : 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  dis-bench*d  yon  not. 

Cw,  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  woitls. 
You  sooth 'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not   But,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  wel^h. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  icuy  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monstered.  \EjaL 

Men,  Masters  of  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one)  when  you  now 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
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Than  one  on't  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Cominius. 

Com,  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanua 
Should  not  be  ntter'd  feebly. — It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and' 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  oiur  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him.     He  bestrid 
An  o'er-pressed  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin 's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee.     In  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field ;  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurch 'd  all  swords  of  the  garland.     For  this  last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home  :  he'  stopp'd  the  fliers, 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport     As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem  :  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  :  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thine  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tuned  witn  dying  cries.     Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortid  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his; 
When  bv  and  by  the  din  of  war  gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  :  then,  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatiffate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men,  Worthy  man  \ 

1  Sen,  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give,  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

Men,  He's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen,  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off,  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men,  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor,  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men,  It  then  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds'  sake^  to  give  their  sufirage:  please  you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic,  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 


Men,  Put  them  not  to't : 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom,  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor,  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru,  Mark  you  that?  [TbSiciNxus. 

Cor,  To  brag  unto  them, — thus  I  did,  and  thus ; — 
Show  them  th'  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.— 

Men,  Do  not  stand  upon't.— 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose : — to  them,  and  to  our  noble  consul, 
Wbh  we  all  jo^  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Ckinolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  I 

^Flourish,    Exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive's  intent !  He  will  require  them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru,  Come ;  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    The  Forum. 
Enter  several  Citizens. 

1  CU.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought 
not  to  denv  him. 

2  CU,  We  may,  sir,  if  we  wilL 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it  is 
a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do :  for  if  he  show 
us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to  put  oiur 
tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak  for  them ;  so,  if 
he  teU  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our 
noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous, 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful  were  to  make  a 
monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the  which  we,  being  mem- 
bers, should  bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little 
help  will  serve :  for  once,  when  we  stood  up  about  the 
com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed 
multitude. 

3  at.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured : 
and  truly,  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of 
one  skuU,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ;  and 
their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all 
the  points  o'  the  compass. 

2  Cit,  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will:  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block-head; 
but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  southward. 

2  Cit,  Wh  V  that  way  ? 

3  Cit,  To  lose  itself  iu  a  fog ;  where,  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would 
return,  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get  th^e  a  wife. 

2  CU.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks:— you 
may,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter ;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never 
a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 
Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility :  mark 
his  behaviour.    We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to 
come  by  him,  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and 
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by  threes.  He's  to  moke  hb  requests  by  particdars ; 
wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving 
him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongues :  therefore, 
follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

AIL  Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 

Men,  O  sir !  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not  known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  't? 

Cor,  What  must  I  say? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace. — Look,  sir; — ^my  wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  apods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  7    Hang  'em  I 

I  would  they  would  forset  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  *em.. 

Men,  You'll  mar  all : 

I'll  leave  you.  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you, 
In  wholesome  manner.  [ExiL 

Enter  two  CUixent. 

Cor,  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace. — 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit,  We  do,  sir :  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  to't 
Cor,  Mine  own  desert 

2  Cit,  Your  own  desert? 

Cor,  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit,  How !  not  your  own  desire  ? 

Cor.  No,  sir :  'twas  never  my  desire  yet, 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o*  the  consulship  ? 

1  Cit,  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't:  I  have  wounds  to  show  you, 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice,  sir ; 
What  say  you? 

2  Cit,  You  shall  ha't,  worthy  sir. 
Cor.  A  match,  sir. — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd.^ 
I  have  your  alms :  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit,  An 'twere  to  give  again, — but  'tis  no  matter. 

lExeunt  the  two  CititenM. 

Enter  two  other  dtixent. 
Cor,  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here  the 
customary  gown. 

3  at.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

3  Cit,  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies,  you 
have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends :  you  have  not,  indeed, 
loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous,  that 
I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will  not,  sir, 
flatter  my  sworn  brothers,  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them:  'tis  a  conoition  they  account 
gentle ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  in- 
sinuating nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly : 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  boimtifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  beseech  you,  I  nay  be  oonsnL 


4  Cit,  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  theve* 
fore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  stale  your  knowledge  with  showing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily.  [^Ejeemnt, 

Cor,  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolless  tore  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches?    Custom  calls  me  to't : — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  thinffs  should  we  do't. 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  ofiSce  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus.— I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  Citixene, 
Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of:  for  your  voices. 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 
Your  voices ;  for  indeed,  I  would  be  consuL 

5  Cit,  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  witiwnt 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  at.  Therefore,  let  him  be  consul.  The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people. 

All.  Amen,  amen. — 
God  save  thee,  noble  consul !  [Exeunt  CiHxem, 

Cor.  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menbnius,  with  Baoros,  and  Sicimos. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation ;  and  the  txibunei 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice :  remaina 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor,  Is  this  done? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  vou  have  discharg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  sununoii*d 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate^ouse  ? 

Sie,  There,  Coriolaiua. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sie.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor,  That  I'llstraiffhtdo;  and, knowingmyself  again. 
Repair  to  the  senatelouse. 

Men,  I'll  keep  yon  company. — Will  you  along  ? 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sie,  Fare  you  welL-»  \Exnmt  CoaioL.  amd^msxn. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'TIS  warm  at's  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.    Will  you  dismiss  the  people  f 

Be-^nter  Citixene, 

Sie.  How  now,  my  masters !  have  yon  chose  this  man? 

1  Cit,  He  has  onr  voices,  sir. 

Bru,  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your  lovea^ 

2  Cit,  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unworUiy  notioe. 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  oar  voicea. 

3  CiL  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1  at.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech :  he  did  not  mock  ib. 

2  Cit,  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  aays, 
He  us'd  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  show*d  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  reoeiv'd  for's  ooontry. 
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Sie.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

jfU,  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

3  CU,  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 
show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
"  I  would  he  consul,"  says  he :  >**  aged  custom. 
But  by  your  Toices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 
Your  voices  therefore."     When  we  granted  that, 
Here  was, — "I  thank  you  for  your  voices, — ^thankyou,— 
Your  most  sweet  voices : — ^no  w  you  have  leftyour  voices, 
I  have  no  farther  with  you." — Was  not  this  mockery  ? 

Sie,  Why,  either,  were  you  i^orant  to  see't, 
Or,  seeing  i^  of  such  chil<ush  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lesson 'd,  when  he  had  no  power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  hear 
r  the  bodv  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  i*  the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.    You  should  nave  said, 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sie,  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
And  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck  a 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  called  you  up,  have  held  him  to, 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
You  should  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru,  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves,  and  do  you  think. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush?  Why,  had  your  bodies 
No  heart  among  you?  or  had  you  tongues  to  ciy 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sie,  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker ;  and,  now  again, 
Of  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues  ? 

3  CU,  He's  not  confirmed ;  we  may  deny  him  yet. 
>  2  Cit.  And  will  deny  him : 
I'll  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 
piece  'em. 

Bru,  Get  vou  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those  friends, 
They  have  cnose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  take 


Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sie.  Let  them  assemble  ,* 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election.    Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn 'd  you ;  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru,  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes ;  that  we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sie,  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  afiections;  and  that,  your  minds, 
Pre-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do. 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul.     Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not    Say,  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  voungly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians ;  from  whence  came 
That  Anciis  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king. 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people. 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  censor, 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sie.  One  thus  descended, 

That  hath  beside  weU  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances ;  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't, 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on ; 
And  presenUy,  when  you  hare  drawn  your  number, 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

AU.  We  will  so :  almost  all 

Repent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Citizetu. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on : 

Hiis  mutiny  were  better  put  in  haza^. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater. 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  m  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sie.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come,  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partiy  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [ExewU. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.»The  Same.    A  Street 

Comets.    Enter  Coriolamus,  Menenius,  Cominius, 
Titus  Lartius,  Senators^  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  TuUus  Aufidius,  then,  had  made  new  head  ? 
Lart,  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was,  which  caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then,  the  Volsces  stand  but  as  at  first ; 


Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safe-guard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  curse 
Against  the  Volsces,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
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Yielded  the  town :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How  ?  what  ? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword ; 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  calrd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  t 

Lart,  At  Antium. 

Cor..  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[7b  Lartius. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o*  the  common  mouth.    I  ao  despise  them. 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance* 

Sie.  Pass  no  farther. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  farther. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the  commons? 

Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way :  he  shall  to  the  market-place. 

Bru,  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ? — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ?— What  are  your 

ofiSces  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth  t 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men,  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor,  It  it  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : 
Suffer't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  vill  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Cairt  not  a  plot 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of  late, 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd ; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 
■Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru,  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since  ? 

Bru,  How !  I  inform  them  ? 

Com.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru,  Not  unlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul?  By  yond'  clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sie,  You  show  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  vou  must  inquire  your  way, 
Which  you  are  out  of,  witn  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus'd ;  set  on. — ^This  paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome  ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com  I 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again— 


Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen,  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons : — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  theni 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves.    I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough 'd  for,  sow'd,  and  scaft- 

ter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men,  Well,  no  more. 

Sen,  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor,  How !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  they  decay  against  those  meazels. 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sie,  'Twere  well, 

We  let  the  people  know't. 

Men.  What,  what?  hia  choler? 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind. 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  farther. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  !— 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute  " shaU ?" 

Com,  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "Shall!" 

O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians !  why, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  leave  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  "shall,"  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monster,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his?     If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  impotence :  if  none,  revoke 
Your  dangerous  bounty.     If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.    You  are  plebeians. 
If  they  be  senators ;  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great' st  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.    They  choose  their  magistrate  ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  "shall," 
His  popular  "shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown 'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base ;  and  my  soul  aches. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  tlie  other. 

Com,  Well— on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor,  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  com  o'  the  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  used 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well;  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 

Sower, 
ey  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 
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Bru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I'll  give  my  reasons, 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  know  the  corn 
Was  not  their  recompence,  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't.   Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch 'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  beine  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherem  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.    Th'  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unboni,  could  never  be  the  motive 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  hisson  multitude  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?    Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : — •*  We  did  request  it ; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands." — ^Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles.— 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bru,  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor.  No,  take  more : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship,-- 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Refd  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness.     Purpose  so  barr'd,  it  follows, 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  therefore,  beseech  you, 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet, 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on't;  that  prefer; 
A  noble  life  before  a  lone,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue :  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.     Your  dishonour « 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it, 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  th'  ill  which  doth  control  it 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  J  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes  ? 
On  whom  dependmg,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law. 
Then  were  they  chosen :  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said,  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic,  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  iBdiles,  ho ! — Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Enter  em  JSdile. 

Sic.  Go,  call  the  people;  [Exit ^dUe.l  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat! 

Sen.  We'll  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 


Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 

Be-enter  the  jEdile,  with  others,  and  a-flabble  of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here 's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  ^diles. 

Ct<.  Down  with  him !  down  with  him!  [^Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons !  weapons !  weapons ! 

{_They  aU  bustle  about  Coriolanus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens ! — what  ho  ! — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace  !  stay,  hold,  peace  ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — I  am  out  of  breath ; 
Confusion's  near:  I  cannot  speak.— You,  tribunes 
To  the  people,— ^riolanus,  patience  :— 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me !  people,  peace ! 

Cit.  Let's  hear  our  tribune : — Peace  !  Speak,  speak, 
speak. 

Sic.  I  ou  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lav  all  flat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True ; 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sie.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  ^diles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

JE^.  Peace,  peace ! 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  tnily  your  country's  friend. 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent.— Lay  hanas  upon  him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No ;  111  die  here.  [^Drawing  his  Sword. 

There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting : 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword  ! — Tribunes,  withdraw 
a  while. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help  Marcius,  help. 

You  that  be  noble ;  help  him,  young,  and  old  ! 
Cit.  Down  with  him !  down  with  him  ! 

[/n  this  mutiny,  the  Tribunes^  the  ^diles,  and 
the  People,  are  beat  in. 
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Men,  Go,  get  you  to  your  house :  be  gone,  away ! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Gret  you  gone. 

Com,  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men,  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

1  Sen,  The  gods  forbid  I 
I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men,  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.     Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor,  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,  not  Romans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol ! — 

Men,  Be  gone ; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rou^e  into  your  tongue : 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor,  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men,  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two  tribunes. 

Com,  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  retuni,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear? 

Men,  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

I'll  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

4 Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  and  others. 
*his  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's  his  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forses,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [^  noise  tpithin. 

Here's  goodly  work! 

2  Pat,  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 
Men.  I   would  they  were  in  T^ber! — What,   the 

vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  tvith  the  Rabble, 

Sic,  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men,  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

iS'ie.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands :  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  farther  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nougnt. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  trihunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on't. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace ! 

Men.  Do  not  cry  havock,  where  you  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant 

Sic,  Sir,  how  comes't,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak.— 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. — 

Sic.  Consul ! — ^what  consul  ? 


He  a  consul ! 


Men,  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru, 

Cit,  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men,  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good  people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  farther  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor.    To  eject  him  hence. 
Were  but  one  danger,  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death :  therefore,  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  ffood  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserving  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic,  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men,  O  !  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease  ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?    The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country  : 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  oy  bis  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  of  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry.    When  he  did  love  his  country. 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men,  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  oAce  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Bru,  We'll  hear  no  more.-^ 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence. 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  farther. 

Men,  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  s  heels.     Proceed  by  proceoa ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru,  If  it  were  ao, — 

Sic,  What  do  ve  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .^diles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come  ! — 

Men,  Consider  this :— he  has  been  bred  i*  tbe  wars 
Since  be  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in  peace 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form. 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen,  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloodv,  and  tlie  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic,  Noble  Meneniua, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place. — We'll  attend  you 
there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  well  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men,  I'll  bring  him  to  you.-- 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [To  the  Setustcre.']  He 
must  come, 
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Or  what  is  wont  will  follow. 

1  Sen,  Pray  you,  let's  to  him.     [^Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians, 

Cor,  Let  them  pull  all  ahout  mine  eare :  present  me 
Death  on  the  wj^el,  or  at  wild  hones'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  stiU 
Be  thus  to  them. 

1  Pat,  You  do  the  nobler. 

Car.  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  farther,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals ;  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war. 

Enter  Volumnia^ 

I  talk  of  you : 
Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?    Would  you  have  me 
False  to  mj  nature  ?    Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol,  O,  son,  son,  son ! 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor,  Let  go. 

V(d,  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so  :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  now  you  were  dispos'd. 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor,  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Memehius,  and  Senatore, 

Men,  Come,  come ;  you  have  been  too  rough,  some^ 
thing  too  rough : 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it 

1  Sen,  There's  no  remedy ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midit,  and  perish. 

Vol,  Pray  be  cottnsell'd. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  o'  the  heart,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcdy  bear. 

Cor,  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  suoke. 

Cor.  For  them?*-I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

VoL  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
r  the  war  do  grow  together:  grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there  ? 

Cor,  Tusb,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour  in  vour  wan  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy)  how  is  it  less,  or  wone. 


That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

Cor,  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonoun  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  mucn  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where. 
My  fottunes  and  my  friends  at  stake,  requir'd 
I  should  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senaton,  the  nobles ; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady  !«— 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair ;  you  may  salve  so, 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch 'd  it,  (here  be  with  them) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears)  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now's  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling.     Or  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  fonooth,  hereafter  thein,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  penon. 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  youn ; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now. 

Go,  and  be  rul'd ;  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  ^If, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Condnius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place ;  and,  sir,  'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  younelf 
By  calmness,  or  by  alraence  :  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twiU  serve ;  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will. — 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  ^  about  it 

Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?    Well,  I  will  do't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw 't  against  the  wind. — ^To  the  market-place ! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  well  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son  :  as  thou  hast  said. 
My  praises  made  thee  fint  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 

Q  q  2 
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Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor,  Well,  I  must  do't. 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !     The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys*  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  knees. 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms !— I  will  not  do% 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

VoL  At  thy  choice,  then  : 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me, 
But  ow'st  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pi^yi  be  content : 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going. 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I'll  return  consul, 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  the  way  of  flattery  fartiier. 

VoL  Do  your  will.      ^ExiL 

Com,  Away!  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm  yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet 

Cor,  The  word  is,  mildly : — ^pray  you,  let  us  go. 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  1 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly.         ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— The  Same.    The  Forum. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home ;  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  JEdUe, 
What!  will  he  come? 

JSd.  He*s  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

JSd.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

^d.  I  have ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

jEd.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "It  shall  be  so, 
r  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,"  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them, 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  "fine;"  if  death,  cry  "death;" 
Insisting  on  their  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru,  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 


Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JSd.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  bint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give't  them. 

Bru.  Go ;  about  it— 

[ExU  JEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight     He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  mouth 
Of  contradiction :  being  once  chaf  d,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance;  then  be  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  Icwks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cohinius,  Senators^ 

and  Patricians. 

Sic,  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — ^The  honoured  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  witn  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  I 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen. 

Men,  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  MdiUf  with  CitiMenM, 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JSd,  List  to  your  tribunes.   Audience :  peace !  I  say. 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri.  Well,  say.^Peace,  ho ! 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  farther  than  this  preaoat  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  1  do  demand, 

If  vou  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content 

Men.  Lo,  citizens !  he  says,  he  is  content 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider ; 
Think  upon  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars ; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  farther. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.    Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds, 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well ;  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then  :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic,  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season 'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

Men,  Nay,  temperately ;  your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor? — Thou  injurious  tribune, 
Within  thine  eves  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
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As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit,  To  the  rock  !  to  the  rock  with  him  ! 

Sie.  Peace  \ 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak, 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves, 
Opposine  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  th'  extremest  deatn. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome,— 

Cor,  What  do  you  prate  of  service  7 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it 

Cor.  You  ? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you,— 

Cor.  I'll  know  no  farther. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
Nor  check  my  carriage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have't  with  saying,  good  morrow. 

Sk.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  tribunes,  we, 
fiven  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city. 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates.     I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so :  let  him  away. 
He's  banish 'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.  Hear   me,    my  masters,    and  my    common 
friends  ;— 


Sic.  He's  sentenc'd :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak. 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sie.  We  know  your  drift.    Speak  what? 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  tie  is  banish 'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country. 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  he  so :  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  I   whose  breath  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair !     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes)  deliver  vou  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  citv,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[^Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  Menenius, 
Senator$f  and  Patrieiana. 

jEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 

Cit,  Our  enemy  is  banish'd !  he  is  gone !  Hoo !  hoo ! 
{^The  People  skontf  and  throw  up  their  Cap9. 

Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates ;  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite : 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.   Come,   come;    let  us  see  him  out  at  gates: 
come.— 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  Menenius, 
Cominius,  and  eeveral  young  Patrician*. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears:  a  brief  farewell. —The 
beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away.— Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  tner  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating ;  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  een tie  minded  craves 
A  noble  cunning.    You  were  usSi  to  load  me 
With  precents,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Fir.  O  heavens  I   O  heavens ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'vthee,  woman. — 

Fol.  Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what  I 


I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 

Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 

Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 

Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 

Droop  not :  adieu. — Farewell,  my  wife  !  my  mother ! 

I'll  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 

And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general, 

I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 

Heart-hardening  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 

'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em. — My  mother,  you  wot  well, 

My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace ;  and 

Believe't  not  lightly,  though  I  go  alone, 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,  your  son 

Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Fol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?    Take  good  Cominius 
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^ith  thee  a  while :  determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance. 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  I 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month ;  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us, 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man. 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  Vxe  needer. 

Cor,  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unhruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate.— 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come ;  let's  not  weep.— - 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor,  Give  me  thy  hand. — 

Come.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  IL-^The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 
Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  ^dUe, 

Sic,  Bid  them  all  home:   he's  gone,  and  we'll  no 
farther.— 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru,  Now  we  have  shown  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 
Bru,  Dismiss  them  home. 

[ExU  JEme. 
Enter  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  and  Menenius. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 
Sic,  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic,  They  say,  she's  mad. 

Brti.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us :  keep  on  your  way. 
Vol,  O !  y 'are  well  met.  The  hoarded  plague  o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 
Men.  Peace,  peace  !  be  not  so  loud. 

VoL  If  that  I  could  for  weepine,  you  should  hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some.— Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[To  Brutus. 
Vir.  You  shall  stay  too.  [To  Sicin.]  I  would,  I  had 
the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 
Sic,  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol,  Kjf  fool ;  is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but  this  fool.— 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?    Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 
Sic.  O,  blessed  heavens ! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — III  tell  thee  what — yet  go: — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too. — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 
Sic.  What  then  ? 


Vir,  What  then ! 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity.  { 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome ! 

Men.  Come,  come  :  peace ! 

Sie.  I  would  be  had  continued  to  his  country. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had.  'T was  von  incens'd  the  rmfable: 
Curs,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  tboae  mysteries,  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray>  let  us  go. 

Vol,  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.    Ere  you  go,  hear  this : — 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son, 
This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see, 
Whom  you  have  banish 'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru,  Well,  well ;  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic,  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — [Eseunt  Tri^mea. 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses.    Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't.  * 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.  You'll  sup  with  me? 

V6L  Anger's  my  meat :  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let's  go. 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 


SCENE  III. — A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antium. 
Enter  a  Roman  and  a  VoUee,  meeting. 

Rom.  1  know  you  well,  sir;  and  you  know  me. 
Your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol,  It  is  so,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom,  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as  you 
are,  against  'em.     Know  you  me  yet? 

ToTNicanor?    No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

V<d,  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you;  but 
your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue.  What's 
the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the  Volscian 
state,  to  find  you  out  there:  you  have  well  sav'd  me  a 
day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrection : 
the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians,  and  nobles. 

V(d.  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state  thinks 
not  so :  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation,  and 
hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  tneir  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  tiling 
would  make  it  flame  again ;  for  the  nobles  receive  ao 
to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy,  Coriolanua, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  sil  power  frota 
the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tribunes  for 
ever,  "rhis  lies  flowing,  I  can  tdU  you,  and  is  alrnoat 
mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

VoL   You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence,  | 
Nicanor. 

Rom,  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's  wife  is 
when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your  nobte 
Tullus  Aufidiua  will  appear  well  in  these  wara^  his 
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great  opposer,  Coriolamn,  being  now  in  no  request  of 
his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus 
accidentally  to  encounter  you:  you  have  ended  my 
business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

Rom,  I  shall  between  this  and  supper  tell  you  moat 
strange  things  from  Rome,  all  tending  to  the  good  of 
their  adversaries.    Have  you  an  army  ready,  say  you? 

Vol.  A  most^yal  one;  the  centurions  and  their 
charges  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Jtom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am 
the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action. 
So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  mostglad  of  your  company. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir:  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  lExetmt. 

SCENE  IV. — Antium.  Before  the  House  of  Aufidius. 

Enter  CoaiOLANUs,  in  mean  Apparel,  dUguited  and 

mvffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. — City, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop :  then,  know  me  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Cor,  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you  ? 

Cit.  This,  here  before  you. 

Cor.         Thank  you,  sir.     Farewell.  [Exit  Citizen. 

0  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  house,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 

On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 

To  bitterest  enmity  :  so,  fellest  foes. 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 

And  inteijoin  their  issues.     So  with  me :— > 

My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 

This  enemy  town.     I'll  enter :  if  he  slay  me, 

He  does  fair  justice;  if  he  give  me  way, 

ril  do  his  country  service.  [Exit. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.  A  Hall  in  Aufidius's  House. 

Muiie  within.    Enter  a  Servant, 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine !     What  service  is  here  ? 

1  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  lExit. 

Enter  a  second  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Where's  Cotus  7  My  master  ealls  for  him. — 
Cottts  1  *  [ExU. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  A  goodly  house.    The  feast  smells  well ;  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-^nter  the  firet  Servant, 

1  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend?  Whence  are 
you  ?    Here's  no  place  for  you :  pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor,  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
«yes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  com- 
panions?   Pray,  get  you  out 


Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away  ?  Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now,  th'art  troublesome. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?    I'll  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant :  the  first  meets  him. 

3  Se(y,  What  fellow's  this  ? 

1  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I  cannot 
gethim  onto'  the  house.  Pr'ythee,  call  my  master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?    Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth. 

3  Serv.  What  are  you? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv,  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some  other 
station ;  here's  no  place  for  you.  Pray  you,  avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function  ;  go. 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away. 

3  Serv.   What,  will  you  not?     Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv,  And  I  shall.  [ExU, 

3  Serv.  Where  dwell'st  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv,  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor,  Ay. 

Z  Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?^What  an 
ass  it  is  ! — ^Then,  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too  ? 

Cor.  No ;  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv,  How,  sir !   Do  you  meddle  with  my  master? 

Cor,  Ay ;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress. 

Thou  prat  St,  and  prat'st:  serve  with  thy  trencher. 
Hence !  [Beats  him. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Jtf.  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir.     I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Anf.  Whence  com'st  thou?  what  would'st  thou? 
Thv  name  ? 
Why  speak'st  not?    Speak,  man :  what's  thy  name ? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,       [Unrnuffkng. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Thins  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.  What  is  thy  name  ?  [Servants  retire. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians*  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf,  Say,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't :  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel.    What's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  tofrown.  Know'st  thou  me  yet? 

Auf,  I  know  thee  not. — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.    The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me.  Only  that  name  remains : 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
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Whoop 'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  not  out  of  hope, 

Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 

I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i*  the  world 

I  would  have  'voided  thee ;  but  in  mere  spite, 

To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishera, 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then,  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee  straight, 

And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it, 

lliat  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 

Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 

Thou  art  tir'd ;  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

Mv  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 

Wliich  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  hut  a  fool, 

Since  I  have  ever  follow 'd  thee  with  hate, 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 

It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  O  Marcius,  Marcius! 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  "  *Tis  true ;"  I'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  ana  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married :  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  hear^ 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars,  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't.     'Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me  : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unhuckling  helms,  fistiuff  each  other's  tnroat. 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.    Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-bear.     O  !  come ;  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands, 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

Ai^,  Therefore,  most  ahsolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
Th'  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  coun  try's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own  ways ; 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  "  yea,*'  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes ! 


And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  nand :  most  wel- 
come !     \Exeunt  Coriolancs  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv.  [Advancing.']  Here's  a  strange  alteration  ! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  strucken 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me,  his 
clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turned  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  ^uld  set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it 

1  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were,— Would  I 
were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn.  He  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think,  he  is ;  but  a  greater  soldier  than  he, 
you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who?  my  master? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to  be 
the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  bow  to  say 
that :  for  the  defence  of'^a  town,  our  general  is  excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  O,  slaves !  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news,  yon 
rascals.  , 

1.  2.  Serv.  What,  what,  what?  let's  parUke. 

3  Serv.  1  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ;  I 
had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1.  2.  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack  our 
general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  but  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him  ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the 
truth  on't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him  and  notched 
him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  S^rv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he 
were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper  end  o*  the 
table ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators 
but  they  stand  bald  before  him.  Our  general  himself 
makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  himself  with *s  hand, 
and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But 
the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i*  the 
middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday,  for 
the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the 
whole  table.  He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter 
of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears.  He  will  mow  down  all 
before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled. 

2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do 't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do't!  he  will  do't;  for,  (look  you,  sir,)  he 
has  as  many  friends  as  enemies ;  which  friends,  sir,  (as 
it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  show  themselves  (as 
we  term  it)  his.friends,  whilst  he's  in  dejectitude. 

1  Serv.  Dejectitude!  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  wi^  him. 

I  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 
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3  Serv,  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently.  You  shall 
have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon :  'tis,  as  it  were, 
a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere  they  wipe 
their  lips. 

2  Serv,  Why,  then  we  shall  hare  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  mcrease 
tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makeni. 

1  Serv,  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night;  it's spritely,  waking, audible, 
and  full  of  vaunt.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ; 
mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter  of  more  bas- 
tard children,  than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'TIs  so :  and  as  wars  in  some  sort  may  be 
said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  peace 
is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv,  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv,  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Yolscians. — ^They  are  rising,  they 
are  rising. 

All,  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.    A  PubUc  Place. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sie.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him; 
His  remedies  are  tamed  by  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  m  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menehius. 

Bru,  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.  Is  this  Menenius  ? 

^te.  'TIS  he,  'tis  he.    O !  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir ! 

Men,  Hail  to  you  both  I 

^te.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends :  the  common-wealth  doth  stand, 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  anery  at  it. 

Men,    All's  well;    and  might    nave    been   much 
better,  if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sie,  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing :  his  mother  and  his  wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  CittMent. 

Cit,  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Good-den,  oar  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-den  to  you  all,  good-den  to  you  all. 

1  Cit,  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our  knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thrive. 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours.   We  wish'd  Corio- 
lanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit,  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri,  Farewell,  farewell.         [Exeunt  (Htixen*. 

Sie,  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crjring  confusion. 

Bru,  .Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 


If  he  had  gone  forth  cynsul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it;  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  an  JSdile. 

JEd,  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
Reports,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'Tis  Aufidlus, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sie.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  thisrumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot  be. 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this. 
Lest  vou  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  senate  house :  some  news  is  come  m. 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sie.  'Tis  this  slave. 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes  :— his  raising ; 
Nothing  but  his  report. 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sie.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess,  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths. 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  Hits  is  most  likely ! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
God  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on't 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidlus  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate. 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Cains  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidlus,  rages 
Upon  our  tenitories ;  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  O I  you  have  made  good  work. 

Men.  what  news ?  what  news  ? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  yourown  daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leaos  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; — 

Men.  What's  the  news  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 
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Men.  Pray  now,  your  newi?— - 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray,  your  news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Yolscians,— 

Com.  If  I 

He  is  their  ^od :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better;  and  they  follow  him 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron-men  ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters  I 

Com,  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men,  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.  You  have  made  fair  work. 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com,  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     AH  the  legions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is't  can  blame  him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  sometiiing  in  him. 

Men,  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepnerds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  '* Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  chare'dhim,  even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men,  'Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  shoula  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  '^  Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made  fair 

hands, 
You,  and  your  handy  crafts  have  crafted  fair. 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tfi.  Say  not,  we  brought  it 

Men,  How !    Was  it  we  ?   We  lov'd  him ;  but,  like 
beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  wa^  unto  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  liim  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.    Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  ofiScer.     Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  cf  at\%en». 

Men.  Here  come  the  cliuters.— 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  comine ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head, 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  ne  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Us  no  matter : 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal, 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

at.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cii,  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  at.  And  so  did  I. 


3  (M.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  tnitlb  so  did 
very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best ; 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  baniabmen^ 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  Y'  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry ! — Shall's  to  the  Capitol? 

Om,  0 1  ay,  what  «lse  ?     {Exewii  Com.  myi  Men. 

Sic,  Go,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dismay'd : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit,  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  1'  the  wrong,  when 
we  banished  him. 

2  Cit,  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let's  home. 

\ExewU  CUixeng. 
Bru,  1  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  C-apitol. — Would  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! 

Sie,  Prayi  1^^  us  go.     [ExewU, 

SCENE  VIL — A  Camp ;  at  a  small  distance  from 

Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  LieutenanL 

Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 

Lieu,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him,  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thinks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken 'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  I  cannot  help  it  now. 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  ;  yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changelinff,  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amenSed. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him ;  bnt  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure. 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.  -  Though  it  seems. 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  state. 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword  ;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  yon  he  '11  cany  Rome  I 

Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too. 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even :  whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
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From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commfuiding  peace, 

Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 

As  he  controli*d  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 

(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 

For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  him  fear'd. 

So  hated,  and  so  banish 'd :  but  he  has  a  merit, 

To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 

Live  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time. 


And  power,  in  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  sufier,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail. 
Come,  let's  away. — When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then,  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  BauTus,  and 

others. 

Men,  No,  Til  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  ha^  said 
To  one  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me  father, 
But  what  o'  that  ?     Go,  you  that  banish 'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  coy*d 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com,  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com,  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name. 
I  urg*d  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to ;  forbad  all  names : 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,  Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work : 

A  pair  of  tribunes,  that  have  wreck 'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap,  a  noble  memory ! 

Com,  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  least  expected :  lie  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men.  Very  well :  could  he  say  less  ? 

Com,  1  offer*d  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  his  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff.     He  said,  'twas  foUy, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbnmt. 
And  still  to  nose  th'  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  t 

I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child. 
And  this  brave  fellow  too ;  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff,  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.    We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic,  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid 's  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men,  No ;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic,  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men,  What  should  I  do? 

Bru,  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome  towards  Marcius. 

Men,  Well ;  and  say  that  Marcius 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  return 'd, 
Unheard,  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  say 't  be  so  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measure 


As  you  intended  welL 

Men,  I'll  undertake  it: 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore,  I'll  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru,  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed  how  it  will.  You  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  ^Exit, 

Com,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com,  1  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome,  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel 'd  before  him ; 
Twas  very  faintly  he.said,  '*Rise;"  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.    What  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain. 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  T  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.    ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Volscian  Camp  before  Rome.    The 
Guards  at  their  Stations. 

Enter  to  themf  Menenius. 

1  O,  Stay !     Whence  are  you  ? 

2  G,  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men,  You  guard  like  men  :  'tis  well ;  but,  by  your 

leave, 
I  am  an  o£Bcer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  O.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  O,  You  may  not  pass;  you  must  return :  our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  O,  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire,  before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men,  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch 'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men,  1  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
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His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified ; 

for  I  have  ever  ma^ifiea  my  friends, 

(Of  whom  he's  chiefj  with  all  the  size  that  verity 

Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw,  and  in  his  praise 

Have  almost  stamp 'd  the  leasing.    Therefore,  fellow, 

I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his 
behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own,  you 
should  not  pass  here  :  no,  though  it  were  as  virtuous 
to  lie,  as  to  live  chastely.    Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Mene- 
nius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general. 

2  G,  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  ^s  you  say 
you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him,  must 
say,  you  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 
Men,  I  am,  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does.  Can 
you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  ignorance, 
given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  his  re- 
venges with  the  queasy  groans  of  old  women,  the  virginal 
palms  of  your  oaughters,  or  with  the  palsied  interces- 
sion of  such  a  decayed  dotard  as  you  seem  to  be  ?  Can 
you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is 
ready  to  flame  in  with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No, 
you  are  deceived ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
pare for  your  execution.  You  are  condemned,  our 
general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men,  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here,  he 
would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G,  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I  say : 
go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood, — back, — 
that's  the  utmost  of  your  having : — ^back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, — 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Car,  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I'll  say  an  errand  for 
you :  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation ;  you 
shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot  office  me 
from  my  son  Coriolanus  :  guess,  but  by  my  entertain- 
ment with  him,  if  thou  stand 'st  not  i'  the  state  of 
hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship, 
and  crueller  in  suffering :  behold  now  presently,  and 
swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee. — The  glorious 
gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  pros- 
perity, and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father 
Menenius  does  !  O,  my  son !  my  son  !  thou  art  pre- 
paring fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  here's  water  to  quencn  it 
I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee;  but  being  assured, 
none  but  myself  could  imove  thee,  I  have  been  blown 
out  of  your  gates  with  sighs,  and  conjure  thee  to 
pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The 
good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it 
upon  this  varlet  here ;  this,  who,  like  a  block,  hath 
denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away ! 

Men.  How?  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  af&irs 
Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  foi^etfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone : 


Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  m^  force.     Yet,  for  I  loy'd  thee. 
Take  this  along ;  I  wnt  it  for  thy  sake,  [  Gives  a  Pt^er, 
And  would  have  sent  it     Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome ;  yet  thou  behold'at — 
Auf.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

{_Exeunt  Coriolakdb  and  AuFrDius. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius? 

2  G,  'Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power.  You  know 
the  way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  T  have  to  swoon  ? 
Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  general : 

for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's  any, 
you  are  so  slight  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself, 
fears  it  not  from  another.  Let  your  general  do  his 
worst.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long;  and  your 
misery  increase  with  your  age.  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to,  away!  [JEwf. 

1  G,  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  he  is  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [^EjeemmL 

SCENE  III.— The  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  others^' 

Cor.  We  wiU  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrov 
Set  down  our  host — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords,  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

At^.  Only  their  ends 

You  nave  respected ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  tnem  sure  of  yoiu 

Cor.  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him ;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  ofier'd 
"The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accent,  to  grace  him  only 
That  thought  he  coula  do  more.     A  very  little 
I  have  yielded,  too :  fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
WiU  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

iSkout  witiim. 

Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?    I  will  not. — 
Ent-er^  in  mourning  Habits,  Viroilia,  VoLuimtA, 
leading  young  Marcius,  Valeria,  and  AttendamU. 
My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then,  the  honour'd  moald 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection  ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate.— 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves'  eyes. 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am  iic»t 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows. 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod ;  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  **  Deny  not" — Let  the  Volsoes 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy ;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct  but  stand 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself,' 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 
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Cor,  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  Like  a  dull  actor,  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say 
For  that,  **  Forgive  our  Romans." — O!  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  oear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin 'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  1  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth;  [KneeU, 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol,  O,  stand  up  bless*d ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaking  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [KneeU, 

Cor.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son? 
Then,  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fi)lip  the  stars ;  then,  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun, 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be  slight  work.    [Ruing  and  ramng  her. 

Vol,  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor,  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  dear  Valeria ! 

Vol,  lliis  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which,  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time, 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor,  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  searmark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol,  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor,  That's  my  brave  boy  ! 

Vol,  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor,  I  beseech  you,  peace ; 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before : 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics :  tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol,  0\  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  we  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hai^ness.    Therefore,  hear  us. 

6or,  Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces,  mark ;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private.  [Takes  hit  seat,'] 
— Your  request? 

Vol,  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment, 
And  state  of  bodies,  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself, 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither;  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 


Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts. 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 

The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 

His  country's  bowels  out ;  and  so  poor  we. 

Thine  enemies  most  capital.     Thou  barr'st  us 

Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

That  all  but  we  enjoy ;  for  how  can  we, 

Alas !  how  can  we,  K>r  our  country  pray. 

Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory. 

Whereto  we  are  bound?    Alack !  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 

Our  wish,  which  side  should  win ;  for  either  thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 

And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 

Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 

These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 

Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 

Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 

March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 

(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 

That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir,  Ay,  and  mine. 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  yoiur  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy,  He  shall  not  tread  on  me : 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor,  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be,       [Aside, 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  soo  long.  [Ristng, 

Vol,  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Volsces 
May  say,  "  This  mercy  we  have  show'd ;"  the  Romans, 
"  This  we  receiv'd;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  **  Be  bless'd 
For  making  up  this  peace ! "  Thou  know'st,  great  son, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — "  The  man  was  noble, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out, 
Destroy'd  his  country,  and  his  name  remains 
To  each  ensuing  age  abhorr'd."    Speak  to  me,  son ! 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air, 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs? — Daughter,  speak  you; 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — ^peak  tnou,  boy : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.    There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to's  mother ;  vet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks. — Tfiou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so, 
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Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee, 

That  thou  restrain 'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 

To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 

Down ,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees.  \AUkneel, 

To  his  surname,  Coriolanus,  'longs  more  pride, 

Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  an  end ; 

This  is  the  last ; — ^so  we  will  home  to  Rome, 

And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 

This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 

But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 

Does  reason  our  petition  with  moie  strength 

Than  thou  hast  to  deny't — Come,  let  us  go. 

Tliis  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 

His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 

Like  him  by  chance.— Yet  give  us  our  despatch  : 

I  am  hush 'a  until  our  city  be  afire, 

And  then  I'll  speak  a  litUe. 

[He  holds  Volum mia  hy  the  hand,  long,  and  eelf" 
struggling. 

Cor,  O  mother,  mother ! 

What  have  you  done  ?    Behold  !  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother  I  mother !  O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O !  believe  it,— 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  htm  prevaU'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But  let  it  come.— 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  lees,  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Atxf,  I  waa.mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me.     For  my  paart, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause.— 43  mother !  wire  ! 

Avf,   [Aside,']   I  am  glad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy 
and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  Til  work 
Myself  a  firmer  fortune. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolancb. 

Cor,  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

[To  VOLUMNIA,  ViROILIA,  ^C. 

But  we  will  drink  together;  and  you  shall  bear 

A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we 

On  like  conditions  will  have  counter-seal 'd. 

Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 

To  have  a  temple  built  vou :  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Menenius  and  Sicinius. 

Meti,  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol;  ycmd' 
comer-stone  ? 

Sic,  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men,  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  tne  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him : 
but  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in't  Our  throats  are  sen- 
tenced, and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sie,  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the 
condition  of  a  man  7 

Men,  There  is  di£ferency  between  a  grub,  and  a  but- 
terfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Marcius  is 
grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he  has  wings ;  he's  more 
than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic,  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 


Men,  So  did  he  me ;  and  he  no  more  ranembera  his 
mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The  tart- 
ness of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes :  when  he  walks,  he 
moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before 
his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  hb 
eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hem!  is  a  battery.  He 
sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander.  What 
he  bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding :  he  wants 
nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic,  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men,  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  wbai 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him :  there  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger; 
that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  all  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic,  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men,  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good 
unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respected  not 
them;  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks,  they 
respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  tij  to  your  faovae. 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tnbune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Sic,  What's  the  news  f 

Mess,  Good  news,  good  news! — The  ladies  have  nre- 
vail'd. 
The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone« 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic,  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mess,  As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  vou  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  f 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.   Why,  hark  you ! 
[Shouts,  Trun^ts  and  Hautboys  sounded. 
Drums  beaten,  aU  together. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you !       [ShouUn^  a* 

Men,  This  is  good  n 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land-full.     You  have  pray'd  well  to-day : 
This  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit     Hark,  how  they  joy  ! 

[Shouting  and  3^um 

Sie,  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  the  tidings :  next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess,  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic,  They  are  near  tlie  city. 

Mess,  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic,  ^  We  will  meet  tfaem. 

And  help  the  joy.  [6«nb^. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators,  Pairieiaut 
and  People,     They  pass  over  the  Stage, 

1  Sen,  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome  I 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  before  tl>*w* 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish 'd  Marcius; 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother : 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! 

All.  Welcome,  ladies  ! 

Welcome !         [A  Flourish  with  Drume  and  TrusmpeU. 
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SCENE  v.— Antium.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendantt, 

Auf,  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here. 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-plaoe ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs'  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.    Despatch. 

lExeunt  Attendanit. 
Enter  Compiratort  cf  KvTihwn*  Faetinn^ 
Most  welcome ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  f 

Auf.  Even  so. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison 'd» 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent,  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people, 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whikt 
'Twixt  you  there's  difference  ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth  :  who  being  so  heighten'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends ;  and  to  this  end 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  fierce. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Auf,  That  I  would  have  spoke  of. 

Being  banish 'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me  ;  .gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  ear  all  his ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong  :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord ; 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it ;  and,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory,— 

Atpf.  There  was  it ; 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  neat  action  :  therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  riT  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 

[Drum»  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great  Shouts  of 
the  People. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools, 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 


Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Atf.  Say  no  more. 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deaerv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perua'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think, 
Might  have  found  easy  fines ;  but  there  to  end, 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge,  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding ;  this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches :  you  shall  hear  him. 
Enter  Coriolanvs,  with  brums  and  Colours;  a  crowd 

cf  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords !    I  am  return 'd  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.    You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Kome.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  TVaitor ! — How  now ! — 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf,  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius.  Dost  thou  think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray 'd  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city,  Rome ; 
I  say  your  city,  to  his  wife  and  mother. 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war,  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Auf.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it     Boy !  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.   Your  judgments,  my  grave  lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  upon  him,  that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thrust  the  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord,  Peace  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces ;  men  and  lads, 
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SUin  all  ;our  edgei  on  me. — Boy !     Falie  hound  I 
If  ]rou  have  writ  your  ■nnal«  true,  'tii  there. 
That  like  an  ea(;le  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volaciau*  in  Girioli : 
Alone  I  did  it— Boy  I 

Ai^.  Why,  noble  tordi. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  wai  your  shame,  by  thii  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  eanl 

AU  Con.  Let  him  die  for't. 

All  Pemle.  Tear  him  to  piecei;  do  it  preaently. 
He  killed  my  «on; — my  daughter; — he  killed  my 
couiin  Marcuj  : — he  killed  my  father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho ! — no  outrage : — peace  t 
The  man  ii  noble,  and  hia  fame  foldi  in 
Thii  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  lait  offencei  to  ua 
Shall  have  judicioui  hearing. — Stand,  Anfidiu*, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O  t  that  I  had  him, 

With  (ix  Aufidiuiea,  or  moie,  hia  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  I 

J,d.  Insolent  villain! 

Ail  Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him ! 

[AuriDius  and  thr  Contpiratort  draa,  and  kSlCo- 
HioLANu*,  vHofalU  .-  AuriDiUB  itandi  on  liini. 

Lotdi.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  bold  I 

Auf.  My  noble  majttera,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tiiiliw  !— 

2  Lord.  Thau  boat  done  s  deed  whereat  valour  will 


3  Lord.   Tread   not  upon   him. — lilasten  all,   be 

Put  up  your  sword*. 

Ai^.    My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (u  in  this 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  roan's  life  did  owe  yon,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  bonouis 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliTer 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  hia  body, 
And  mourn  you  for  hun.    Let  him  be  regarded. 

As  the  most  noble  cone  that  ever  berald 
Did  follow  to  bis  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  fVom  Aufidini  a  pvat  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up: — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chie feat  soldiers ;  I'll  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully  ; 
Trail  your  steel  spikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Attist.  (_Exetini,  btarmg  the  Bodo  of  CoaioLiaos. 

A  dead  March,  mhiU  tkey  patt  rvmmd 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Saturntnus,  Son  to  tbe  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 

and  afterwards  declared  Emperor. 
Bassianus,  Brother  to  Saturmnus;  in  love  with 

Lavinia. 
Titus   Andronicus,   a   nohle   Roman,   General 

against  the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,  Tribune   of  the   People; 

and  Brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius, 

Martius,    ^  ^"  *°  '"'"•  Andronicus. 

MUTIUS, 


PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tribune. 

^kiLius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alarbus,        *| 

Demetrius,      >  Sons  to  Tamora. 

Chiron,  J 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown. 

Goths  and  Romans. 


Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
Lavinia,  Daugnter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nurse,  and  a  black  Child. 


Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Rome ;  and  the  Country  near  it. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Rome.    Before  the  Capitol. 

I%e  Tomb  of  the  Andromd  appearing:  the  Tribunee 
and  Senators  dkft,  as  in  the  Capitol,  EfUer,  below, 
Saturninus  and  his  Followers^  on  one  side ;  and 
Bassianus  and  his  Followers^  on  the  other;  with 
Drum  and  Colours. 

SaL  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 
I  am  the  first-born  son,  of  him  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome : 
Then,  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bos.  Romans,^friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my 
right, 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Ceesar*s  son, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
Th'  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  conscience,  and  nobility, 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 
Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  akft,  with  the  Crown. 

Mar,  Princes,  that  strive  by  factions,  and  by  friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery. 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have  by  common  voice 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome : 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 


He  by  the  senate  is  acclted  home, 

From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 

That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 

Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train 'd  up  in  arms. 

Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 

This  cause  of  Riome,  and  chastised  with  arms 

Our  enemies'  pride  :  five  times  he  hath  return 'd 

Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 

In  coffins  from  the  field ; 

And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 

Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 

Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 

Let  us  entreat, — by  honour  of  his  name. 

Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed, 

And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 

Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 

That  vou  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength : 

Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 

Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat,  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my  thoughts. 

Bos,  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons, 
And  her,  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  vrill  here  dismiss  mv  loving  friends ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh 'd. 

[Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Bassianus. 

Sat,  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  my  cause. 

[Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Saturninus. 
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Rome,  be  as  Jost  and  gracious  unto  me» 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  brazen  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bom,  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  B as,  go  into  the  Capitol;  and  exeunt  with 
Senators,  Marcus,  ^c, 

SC£N£  II.>-The  Same. 
Enter  a  Captain^  and  othere. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way !     The  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour,  and  with  fortune,  is  return *d. 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword^ 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Sound  Drunu  and  Trumpets^  ^c.    Enter  Martius  and 
MuTius  :    after  them,   two  Men  bearing  a   Coffin 
eoveredwith  black;  then  Lucius  and  Quintus.    After 
them,  Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  then  Tamora,  with 
Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  Aaron,  and  other 
Gotha,  prisoners;   Soldiers  and  People,  following. 
The  Bearers  set  down  the  Coffin, 
Tit,  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds ! 
Lo !  as  the  bark  that  hath  dischai^'d  her  fraught 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay. 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rom«. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! 
Romans,  of  five-and-twentv  valiant  sons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors : 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  my  tword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  sufTer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx?—- 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

IT  he  Tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  hast  thou  of  mine  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  nev^  render  to  me  more  7 

Luc,  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthy  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  BO  their  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd. 
Nor  we  disturb 'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit,  I  give  him  vou ;  the  noblest  that  surrives. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn,  Stay,  Romftn  brethren ! — Gracious  conqueror. 
Victorious  "Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O  I  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter 'd  in  the  streets. 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  7 
O !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 


Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  godsf 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 

TU,  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain, 
Religioully  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  tibis  your  son  is  marked ;  and  die  he  must, 
T'  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  dust. 

Luc,  Away  with  him  !  and  make  a  fire  straight; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 

[Exevnt  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mutius, 
with  Alarbus. 

Tam,  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 

Chi,  Was  ever  Scy  thia  half  so  barbarous  7 

Dem,  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome* 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  tne  Thracian  tyrant  in  hu  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(Wnen  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 
Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mutius, 
with  their  Swords  bloody, 

Luc,  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  perform *d 
Our  Roman  rites.     Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd. 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  dom  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

TU.  Let  it  be  so ;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Coffins  laid  in  the  Tomib^ 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ;  [KneeUs^^ 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  e;row  no  damned  grudges ;  here  no  stonna. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons !  [i2uui^ 

Enter  Lavinia. 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long ; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame. 
Lo  I  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth  for  thv  return  to  Rome : 
O !  bless  me  here  with  tliy  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

7^,  Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reterv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart! — 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  Other's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  I 
Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturnimus,  Bassianus, 

and  others. 

Mar.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  I 

Tit.  Thanks,  eentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar,  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords ; 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness. 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed.— 
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Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  truat, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons. 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit,  A  better  head  her  glorious  bodv  fits, 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness : 
What!  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  yout 
Be  chose  with  acclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rale,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroach  new  business  for  you  all  f—- 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully, 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons. 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country. 
Give  me  a  stafi'of  honour  for  mine  age. 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  worla : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last 

Mar,  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  the  empery. 

SaL  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  taou  tell  ? — 

TU.  Patience,  prince  Satuminus. 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right.— 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell. 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Lue.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrapter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  I 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince :  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves. 

Bom.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

TiL  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes,  here 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 

7W6.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

2U,  Tribunes,  I  thank  you ;  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  eajtn. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say,—*'  Lone  live  our  emperor! " 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor. 
And  say, — **  Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine  1 " 

\_A  long  Flourith.    ShoiUi, 

Sat,  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  fitvours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  t 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and  in  this  match 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, 


King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal. 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord: 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feeL 

^o^.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  giAs, 
Rome  shall  record ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  Realty  to  me. 
Tit,  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor; 

[7b  Tamoea. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue     [Aude, 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
{To  her.']  Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance : 
Though  chance  oif  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome: 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  you. 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this? 
Lav,  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go. 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  dram. 
Bom.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seixing  Lavinia. 
Tit,  How,  sir  I    Are  you  in  earnest,  then,  my  lord? 
Bai,  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  resolv'd  withal. 
To  do  myself  thb  reason  and  this  right. 

ITke  Emperor  courts  Tamora  tn  dumb  ihou^ 
Mar,  Suum  euique  is  our  Roman  justice : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 
Luc,  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 
TU.  Traitors,  avaunt  1  Where  is  the  emperor's  guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord  I  Lavinia  is  surpriz'd. 
Sat,  Surpriz'd!    By  whom? 
Ba».  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth 'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus,  mth  Lavinia. 
Mut,  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I'll  keep  this  door  safe. 

\_E9eunt  Lucius,  QuiNTUs,  and  Maetius. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring  her  back. 
Mut,  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
TU,  What,  yillain  boy ! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome?      [Titus  kiU$  Mutius. 
Mut,  Help,  Lucius,  help ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 
Lue,  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit,  Nor  tbou,  nor  he,  nor  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me« 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Lue,  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  loye.  [Exit, 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not, 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock : 
I'll  trust  by  leisure  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  nerer,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dbhonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale. 
But  Saturnine  ?    Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 
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Why,  lords,— and  think  you  not  bow  dangeroiu 

It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right? 

What !  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 

Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 

That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach  *d, 

Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  f 

Youne  lords,  beware ! — an  should  the  empress  know 

This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

ChL  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world : 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem,  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar,  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

ChL  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Jar.  1:0  achieve  her ! — How  t 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  'tis 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vtucan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may.     [Aside. 

Dem.  Ilien,  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What !  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  f 

Aar.  Why  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi,  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem,  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar.  Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools, 
To  square  for  this  ?     Would  it  offend  you,  then, 
That  both  should  speed?  ^ 

Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Dem,  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame !  be  friends,  and  join  for  that  you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect;  and  so  must  yon  resolve. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve, 
You  must,  perforce,  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me  :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
Tiiere  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious. 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe, 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come ;  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice. 
That  will  not  suffer  vou  to  square  yourselves. 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 


The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame. 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  and  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadless,  deaf,  and  dull ; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your  turns ; 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadow 'd  from  heaven's  ejre. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  Counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem,  Sitfiu  out  nefaSf  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fit% 
Per  StygOf  per  manee  vehor,  [^Exemni. 

SCENE  n. — A  Forest  near  Rome.     Horns,  and  cry 

of  Hounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Huntere,  4'e.   Marcus, 
Lucius,  Quintvs,  and  Martius. 

TU.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  wide. 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  sing  a  hunter's  round. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  sound. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  and  so  will  I, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  brought  comfort  and  delight. 

[iforrw  wind:  they  nng  '<  The  hunt  it  tip.*' 

Enter  Saturminus,  Tamora,  Bassianus,  Lavihia, 
Demetrius,  Chiron,  and  Attendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty :— ^ 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. — 
X  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords. 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  say  you? 

Lav,  I  say,  no ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on,  then :  horse  and  chariots  let  us  hare. 
And  to  our  sport.^ Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tam oka. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory's  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor  bound; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.      [£xeMff. 

SCENE  IIL— A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  a  Bag  of  Qold. 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree. 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem. 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  \evy  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

[Hides  tJke  G«ldL 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  Mid, 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleefUl  boast? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  lies  coiled  in  the  cbeenul  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  checquer'd  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit. 
And,  whilst  the  babbUng  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 
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Let  U8  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise : 
And — ^after  conflict,  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised, 
And  curtain *d  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave, — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber ; 
While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds, 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  sonff 
Of  lullaby  to  brine  her  babe  adeep. 

Aar,  Madam,  uough  Venus  goyem  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye, 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  ? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls^ 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unrol 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  f 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs : 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blo(^  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day : 
Tliy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wash  their  nands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll.—* 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  espied : 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Tarn,  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than  life  I 

AuT,  No  more,  great  empress.     Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him  ;  and  111  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  {Esai. 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Ba*,  Whom  have  we  here  ?    Rome's  royal  empress, 
Unfumish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her ; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest? 

Tarn,  Saucy  controller  of  my  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actseon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  dine  upon  thy  new-transformed  limba, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lao,  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
*Ti8  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day ! 
'Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Ba»,  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train, 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander *d  hither  to  an  obscure  plot. 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav,  And  being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness !— I  pray  you,  let  us  hence^ 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-coloured  love : 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  welL 

Ba».  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of  this. 

Lan,  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long, 
Good  king !  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd. 

Tarn.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 


EnUr  Dembtrios  and  Cbirom. 

Dem,  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother  I 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tam.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  barely  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew, 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death  : 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect ; 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come. 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life. 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Z)eM.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

\Stah%  Bassianus. 

Chi,  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show  my 
strength.  \Siakhvnig  him  likewise, 

Lao,  Ay,  come,  Semiramis ! — nay,  barbarous  Tamora ; 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tam,  Give  me  thy  poniard :  you  shall  know,  my  boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem,  Stay,  madam ;  here  is  more  belongs  to  her : 
First,  thrash  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  shape  she  braves  your  might : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

ChL  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trank  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam,  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 

ChU  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make  that  sure. — 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

lAtv,  O  Tamora!  thou  bear*st  a  woman's  face, — 

Tarn.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak :  away  with  her ! 

Lav,  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Dem,  Listen,  fair  madam  :  let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav,  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the  dam? 
O  !  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee. 
The  milk,  thou  suck'dst  from  her,  did  turn  to  marUe; 
Even  at  her  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike : 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity.  [Tb  Chiron. 

Chi,  What  I  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  myself  a 
bastard? 

Lav,  Tis  trae ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark : 
Yet  have  I  heard,  O,  could  I  flAd  it  now  1 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  claws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
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The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
O !  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful. 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means.     Away  with  her ! 

Lav,  O I  let  me  teach  thee :  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain  thee, 
Be  not  obdurate.     Open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn,  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless.!— 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore,  away,  and  use  her  as  you  will : 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav,  O  Tamora !  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen,  [Kneeling, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place ; 
For  'tis  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long : 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tarn,  Whatbegg'st  thou  then  ?  fond  woman,  let  me  go. 

Lav,  'Tis  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing  more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
O  !  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tom,  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee : 
No  ;  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Dem,  Away  !  for  tbou  hast  stav'd  us  here  too  long. 

Lav,  No  grace  ?  no  womanhood  ?   Ah,  beastly  crear- 
ture,  [Bitrng, 

The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
Confusion  fall — 

Chi,  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth. — Bring  thou 

her  husband  :  [Dragging  off  Lavinia. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him.  [Eaeeunt, 

Tarn,  Farewell,  my  sons :  see,  that  you  make  ner  sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflour.        [ExiU 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintus  and  Martius. 

Aar,  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  lonesome  pit, 
Where  I  espy'd  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Quin,  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart,  And  mine,  I  promise  you :  wer't  not  for  shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martius /a^  into  the  Pit, 

Quin,  What!  art  thou  fallen?  What  subtle  hole  is  this, 
Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briars. 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
As  fresh  as  nioming*s  dew  distill'd  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me. — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 
.  Mart,  [Under  the  etage,"]  O,  brother !  with  the  dis- 

mall'st  object  hurt, 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 

Aar,  [Ande,"]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  nelp  me  out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 

Quin,  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncoudi  fear; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints : 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart,  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-diviuing  heart, 


Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin,  Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
O !  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what 

Mart,  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here. 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughter'd  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Qtitn.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he? 

Mart,  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother !  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand,— 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin,  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee  out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strengtn  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mart,  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  help. 

Quin,  Thy  hand  once  more-:  I  will  not  loose  again, 
'HU  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. — 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me ;  I  come  to  thee.  [_FdtU  n. 
Enter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat,  Along  with  me  : — I'll  see  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart,  The  unhappy  .son  of  old  Andronicus, 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat,  My  brother  dead !  I  know,  thou  dost  but  jest : ' 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there.  I 

Mart,  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alire. 
But,  out  alas  I  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 
EfUer  Tamora,  wUh  Attendants;  Titus  Andkokicus, 

and  Luctus. 

Tom.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king? 

Sat,  Here,  Tamora ;  though  griev'd  with  killing  gnef. 

7*0191.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 

Sat,  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wound: 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn,  Then,  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Giving  a  Letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat,.  [Beade,"]  ''  An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  liand- 
somely,— - 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  'tis,  we  mean,— 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  hiin. 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning :  look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree. 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit. 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  ft'iends." 
O,  Tamora  I  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out^ 
That  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 
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Aar.  My  graciouB  lord,  here  is  the  hag  of  gold. 

f  Showing  it, 
^    ell  curs  of 
hloody  kind, 
Have  here  hereft  my  brother  of  his  life.— 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison : 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard'-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tarn.  What!  are  they  in  this  pit?  O  wondrous  thing! 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered. 

TiL  Hiffh  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  Doon  with  tears  not  lightly  shed ; 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them,— 

Sat,  If  it  be  prov'd !  you  see,  it  is  apparent.—* 
Who  found  this  letter?    Tamora,  was  it  you? 

Tarn,  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tft,  I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  mv  father's  reverend  tomb  I  vow. 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will, 
To  answer  this  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat,  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them :  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the  murderers : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  tneir  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death. 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn,  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king : 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 

Tit,  Come,  Lucius,  come;   stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  ieveraUy, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same. 

Enter  Dbmetrius  and  Chiron,  with  Lavinia,  ravithed; 
her  Hands  cut  off,  and  her  Tongue  cut  out. 

Dem,  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who  'twas  cut  out  thy  tongue,  and  ravish 'd  thee. 

Chi,  Write  down  th  v  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so ; 
And,,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 

Dem,  See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can  scrowl. 

cm.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  hands. 

Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash ; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chu  An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  myself. 

Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord. 

[Exeunt  Dembtrius  €tnd  Chiron. 
Wind  Home,     Enter  Makcvb,  from  hunting. 

Mar.  Who's  this, — ^my  niece,  that  flies  away  so  fast? 


Cousin,  a  word :  where  is  your  husband  ? — 

If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  ! 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down, 

That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  ! — 

Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 

Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 

Of  her  two  branches ;  those  sweet  ornaments, 

Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in, 

And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness. 

As  have  thy  love?     Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ?-^ 

Alas !  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood. 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind. 

Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  roseate  lips. 

Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 

But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee. 

And,  lest  thou  should 'st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 

Ah !  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame; 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 

As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 

Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red,  as  Titan's  face 

Blushing  to  be  encounter 'd  with  a  cloud. 

Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 

O  I  that  I  knew  thy  heart;  and  luiew  the  beast, 

Tha^  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind. 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 

Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 

Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 

And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind ; 

But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee  : 

A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met. 

And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  lingers  off. 

That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 

O !  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them. 

He  would  not  then  have  touch 'd  them  for  his  life ; 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony. 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  in  minstrelsy. 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 

Come  ;  let  us  eo,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee : 

O,  could  our  moiuming  ease  thy  misery  J        [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Street 


Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  of  Justice,  with 
Marti  us  and  Quint  us,  houhdy  passing  on  to  the  Place 
of  Execution;  Tnvs  going  before,  pleading, 

TU.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers !  noble  tribunes,  stay  I 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch 'd; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed : 
For  these,  these,  tribtmes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[Throwing  himseffon  the  ground. 


My  heart's  deep  anguish  in  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 

My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  S^c,  with  the  Prisoners. 
O  earth !  I  will  befriend  thee  with  more  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers : 
In  summer's  drought  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refiise  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 
Enter  Lucius,  with  his  Sword  drawn, 
O,  reverend  tribunes !  gentle,  aged  men  J 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death  ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Lue,  O,  noble  father !  you  lament  in  vain  : 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
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And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

TU.  Ah,  Lucius  !  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead. — 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  speak. 

TiL  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man  :  if  they  did  bear, 
They  woula  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me,  yet  plead  I  must, 
And  bootless  unto  them. 
Therefore,  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  are  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  [^Riiing, 

When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones; 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not, 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
But  wherefore  stand'st  thoii  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death ; 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronoune'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

TU.  O  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive, 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey. 
But  me  and  mine  :  how  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 
Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
I  bring  consummg  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

TU.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

TU.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me  !  this  object  kills  me. 

TU.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon  ber.-^ 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea, 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds.-^ 
Give  me  a  sword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too. 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain, 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use : 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands. 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr 'd  thee  ? 

Mar.  0 1  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blabb*d  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Rich  varied  notes,  enchanting  old  and  young. 

Luc,  O !  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Mar.  O I  thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

7%t.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 
Environ  *d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 


Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretohed  sons  are  gone. 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish*d  man, 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul.— 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  living  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead ;  and  for  his  death, 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn *d,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus ;  ah  I  son  Luciu^  look  on  her  2 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  withered. 

Mat.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd  her 
husband ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

TU.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful. 
Because  the  law  hath  te'en  revenge  on  them. — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes.— 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips, 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease. 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain, 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stein 'd,  as  meadows  yet  not  dry. 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongnes. 
Plot  some  device  of  farther  misery. 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come.  ^ 

Luc,  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears;  for  at  your  grief, 
See,  how  my  wretohed  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,  Patience,  dear  niece. — Good  Titus,  dry  thine 
eyes. 

TU.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  1  wot. 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc.  An,  my  Lavinia !  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  unaerstend  her  signs. 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee : 
.His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  be  wet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O !  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ; 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,— that,  if  thou  love  thy  sons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same. 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive. 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  dieir  fault. 

TU.  O,  gracious  emperor !  O,  gentle  Aaron  1 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise? 
With  all  my  heart,  I'll  send  my  hand  to  hinu 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine. 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies. 
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Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you, 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar,  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended  Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle? 
O I  none  of  both  but  are  of  hieh  desert 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death, 
Then,  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar,  Nay,  come  agree,  whose  hand  shall  go  along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar,  My  hand  shall  go. 

Luc,  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

lU,  Sirs,  strive  no  more :  such  wither 'd  herbs  as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Lue,  Sweet  father,  if  i  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar,  And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's  care, 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit,  ^gcee  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Lue,  'Dien  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar»  But  I  will  use  it   [^ExeurU  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit,  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I'll  deceive  them  both  : 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar,  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  f  will  be  honest,  [Aiide, 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  :— 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  sort, 
And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass.  « 

\^He  cult  off  Titus's  Hand,  with  his  Sword, 
Re-enter  Lucius  with  an  Axe,  and  Marcus. 

lit.  Now,  stay  your  strife:   what  shall  be,  ii  de- 
spatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand  : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.     Bid  htm  bury  it : 
More  hath  it  merited  ;  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar,  I  go,  Andronicus ;  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. — 
[Aside,}  Their  heads,  I  mean.— O,  how  this  villainy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  rc'ry  thoughts  of  It  I 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.       [Exit, 

Tit,  O !  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call.—WhatI  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[To  Lavinia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart ;  for  heaven  shall  hear  our  prayers. 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar,  O !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then,  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar,  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament 

21t,  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow  I 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then,  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then,  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 


Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown 'd. 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then,  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Messenger ,  with  Two  Heads  and  a  Hand, 

Mess,  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back : 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd. 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death.    [Exit, 

Mar,  Now,  let  hot  /Etna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Ziic.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a  wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  their^at ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  bis  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lavinia  kisses  him. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart !  that  kiss  is  comfortless, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit,  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end? 

Mar,  Now,  farewell,  flattery :  die,  Andronicus. 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads  ; 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  I  now  no  more  will  I  control  my  griefs : 
Rend  ofi'thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes  I 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still? 

Tit,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with  this  hour. 

Tit,  Whv,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears; 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me. 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss. 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return 'd  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do.— 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  one  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear : 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  eet  thee  from  my  sight : 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  'tis  true, 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

5 Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 
1,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father; 
The  woeful 'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome. 
Farewell,  proud  Rome :  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves  nis  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister; 
O,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been  ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
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If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs, 

And  make  proud  Saturnine,  and  his  empress, 

Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 

Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 

To  he  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  {^ExU, 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Titus's  House.    A  Banquet 

set  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young  Lucius,  a 

Boy. 

Tit.  So,  so,  now  sit ;  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  hitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot : 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  hreast ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then,  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs, 

[7V>  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating. 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  giri,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth. 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole. 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Afar,  Fie,  brother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit,  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah  I  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands  ? 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o*er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
O !  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands, 
Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,  fie !  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands. — 
Come,  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this.— 
Here  is  no  drink.     Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says ; 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs : 
She  savs,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrow,  mesh'd  upon  her  cheeks. — 


Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought; 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 

Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven. 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 

But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy,    Good   grandsire,    leave    these    bitter    deep 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Afar,  Alas !  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  mov'd. 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire 's  heaviness. 

Tit,  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tean, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[M  ABC  us  MtrUkeM  the  Dish  with  a 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lora — ^a  fly. 

Tit.  Out  on  thee,  murderer!  thou  kill'st  my  heait; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.     Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar,  Alas !  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother. 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings. 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air? 
Poor  harmless  fly  I 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  hast  kill'd  him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir :  it  was  a  black  ill-favour*d  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore,  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit,  0,0,0! 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora.  Ah,  airrah!^ 
Yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar,  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on  him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Ttt,  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
111  to  thy  closet;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old.— 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me :  thy  sight  ia  yonng. 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazue. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.     Then  enter  young  Lucius, 
Lavinia  running  after  him. 

Boy,  Help,  grandsire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why. — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  hpw  swift  she  comes.— 
Alas !  sweet  aunt,  I  ^now  not  what  you  mean. 

Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius :  do  not  fear  thine  aunt. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  bov,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these  signs? 

Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius :  somewhat  doth  she  mean. 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy !  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 


Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee. 

Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator. 

Canst  thou  not  euess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thai  ? 

Boy,  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guees. 
Unless  some  fit,  or  frenzy  do  possess  her ; 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow :  that  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth ; 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly. 
Causeless,  perhaps.— But  pardon  me,  sweet  aont; 
And,  madam,  if  mv  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  wiU  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 
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Mar,  Lucius,  I  will. 
[Lavinia  iumM  over  the  hooke  which  Lucius  had  let  fail. 

TU,  How  now,  Lavinia ! — Marcus,  what  means  this? 
Some  hook  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see.— 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,  hoy. — 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  lihrary. 
And  so  begiule  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn*d  contriver  of  this  deed.— 
What  book  ? 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact — Ay,  more  there  was; 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  to  revenge. 

TU.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis : 
My  mother  gave't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 

Perhaps,  she  cuU'd  it  from  among  the  rest 

Tit.  Soft  f  see  how  busilv  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her:  what  would  she  find? — Lavinia,  shall  I  read? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.  See,  brother,  see !  note,  how  she  quotes  the  leaves. 

lit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpriz'd,  sweet  girl, 
Ravish 'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ?^ 
See,  see ! — 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there !) 
Pattern 'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O I  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ? 

TU.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends. 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst. 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece : — ^brother,  sit  down  by 
me.— 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find  !— 
My  lord,  look  here ; — look  here,  Lavinia : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst, 
This  after  me,  where  I  have  writ  my  name 

IHe  wrUee  his  Name  tcUh  hie  Staff,  and  guidee  U 
wUh  Feet  and  Mouth. 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Cur8*d  be  the  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift  !^ 
Write  thou,  good  niece ;  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  I 

[She  takeM  the  Staff  in  her  mouthy  and  guides  U 
with  her  stumps,  and  writes. 

TU.  O !  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ  ? 
Stuprum —  Chiron — Demetrius. 

Afar.  What,  what ! — the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

TU.  Magni  dominator  poU, 
Tam  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  tides  t 

Mar.  O !  calm  thee,  gentle  lord,  although,  I  know, 
There  is  enoixgh  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thouchts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel. 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope, 

[They  kneel. 


And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere. 

And  father,  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame, 

Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape,— 

That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 

Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 

And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach.  [They  rise. 

Tit.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how  to  do  it ; 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once. 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back ; 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list 
You're  a  young  huntsman :  Marcus,  let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 
And  lay  it  by.     The  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad. 
And  Where's  your  lesson  then  ? — Boy,  what  say  you  ? 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that's  my  boy !  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  countrv  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

TU.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee  :  and  withal,  my  hoy 
Shall  carry  from  roe  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  come;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not? 

Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire. 

TU.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I'll  teach  another  course. 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house : 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mar.  O  heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy. 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge: — 
Revenge,  ye  heavens,  for  old  Andronicus  1  [Exit. 

SCENE  IL— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aaron,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron,  at  one  Door  ; 
at  another  door,  young  Lucius,  and  an  Attendant, 
with  a  Bundle  of  Weapons,  and  Verses  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 
Aar.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus; — 
[Aside.]  And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 
Dem.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius.     What's  the  news? 
Boy.  [Aside."]  That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's 
the  news, 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  [To  them.]  May  it  please 

you, 
My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say. 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
And  so  I  leave  you  both,  [Aside.]  like  bloody  villains. 

[Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 
Dem.  What's  here?    A  scroll,  and  written  round 
about? 
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Let's  see ; 

Integer  vita,  iceleruque  punu, 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculUf  nee  arcu. 

Chi,  O  !  'Tis  a  verse  in  Horace.     I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar.   Ay,  just! — a  verse  in  Horace; — right,  you 
have  it. 

[Aside,']  Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I 
lere's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  found  their  guilt, 
And  sends  them  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick ; 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit : 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. — 

tTo  them,]  And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
•ed  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate. 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing* 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

jiar.  Hath  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daufi^hter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would,  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar,  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say  amen. 

Chi,  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Dem,  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar,  Pray  to  the  devils;  the  gods  have  given  us 
o ver.  [  Trumpets  sound, 

Dem,  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus  ? 

Chi,  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem,  Soft  I  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  a  Nurse,  hiding  a  Black-^HUoor  Child  in  her  Arms, 

Nur,  Good  morrow,  lords.    0 1  tell  me,  did  you  see 
Aaron  the  Moor. 

Aar,  Weil,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 
Here  Aaron  is{  and  what  with  Aaron  now? 

Nur,  O,  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  Z 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore. 

Aar,  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep. 
What  dost  tnou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms? 

Nur,  O !  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's  eye, 
Our  empress*  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  disgrace. — 
She  is  delivered,  lords ;  she  is  deliver'd. 

Aar,  To  whom  ? 

Nur.  1  mean  she's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar,  Well,  God 

Give  her  good  rest !     What  hath  he  sent  her? 

Nur,  A  devil. 

Aar,  Why,  then  she's  the  devil's  dam :  a  joyful  issue. 

Nur,  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad    [Showing  it. 
Amongst  the  fairest  burdens  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point 

Aar,  Zounds !  ye  whore,  is  black  so  base  a  hue  ? — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar,  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar,  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem,  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice  I 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 

Chi,  It  shall  not  live. 

Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur,  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 


Aar,  What  I  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man  but  I* 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem,  I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  potnL 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch  it. 

Aar,  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plow  thy  boweU  up. 
ITakes  the  Child  from  th^  Nurse,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murderous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point. 
That  touches  this  my  first-bom  son  and  heir. 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  a)l  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood. 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue ; 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white. 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  a  man  [To  the  Nurse. 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem,  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

Aar,  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  shamed. 

Chi,  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Nur.  The  emperor  m  his  rage  will  doom  her  death. 

Cfd,  I  blush  to  think  upon  Uiis  ignomy. 

Aar,  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears. 
Fie  !  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  blusbing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart : 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father. 
As  who  should  say,  "  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own.** 
He  is  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empress  f 

Dem,  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice : 
Save  thou  tlie  child,  so  we  mav  all  be  safe. 

Aar,  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

[They  sit  a^  a  " 

Dem,  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his? 

Aar,  Why,  so,  brave  lords :  when  we  all  join  in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.— 
But  say  again,  how  manv  saw  the  child  ? 

Nur,  Cornelia  the  miawife,  and  myself; 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  deliver'd  empress. 

Aar,  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away. 
Go  to  the  empress ;  teU  her,  this  I  said. — 

[StMfing  her :  she  sereamsa, 
Weke,  weke  I — so  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Dem,  Whst  mean'st  thou,  Aarou  ?    Wherefore  didst 
thou  this  ? 

Aar,  O  lord !  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy. 
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Shall  iihe  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours, 

A  long-tongu'd  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 

And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 

Not  far  hence  Muli  lives,  my  countryman ; 

His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed. 

His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are  : 

Go  pack  with  him,  and  ^ve  the  mother  gold, 

And  teU  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 

And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd, 

And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 

And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 

To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court, 

And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 

Hark  ye,  lords ;  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physic, 

iPointing  to  the  Nune, 
And  vou  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral : 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  ffrooma. 
This  done,  see  that  you  make  no  long  delays, 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me : 
The  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
Then,  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  may. 

ChL  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem,  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  ana  Chi.  bearing  off  the  Nwree. 

Aar,  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends.-— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave ;  I'll  bear  you  hence. 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
I'll  make  you  thrive  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp. 

lEsdt  with  the  Child. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Titus,  bearing  Arrows,  with  Lettere  on  the  ends 
of  them  ;  tcith  him  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and  other 
Gentlemen^  with  Bows. 

JU.  Come,  Marcus,  come. — Kinsmen,  this  is  the 
way. — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery : 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight 
Terra*  Astreea  reliauit : 

Be  you  remember'd  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea. 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. — 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  spade. 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth : 
Then,  when  vou  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition  ; 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  ana  for  aid, 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome  ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  sufirages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me.^ 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all,    . 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd : 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.  O,  Publius !  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract? 

Pub,  inierefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns. 
By  day  and  night  t'  attend  him  carefully ; 


And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine, 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now !  huw  now,  my  masters !  What ! 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  word, 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employ 'd, 
He  thinks  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else. 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels.-— 
Marcus,  we  are  hut  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size, 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can  bear : 
And,  sith  no  justice  is  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  gods 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

[He  gives  them  the  Arrows. 
Ad  Jovem^  that's  for  you  : — here,  ad  ApoUinem : — 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myself : — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas : — here,  to  Mercury  : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine ; 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy :  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the  court: 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  oraw.  [They  shoot."]  O,  well  said, 
Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap :  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  d  a  mile  beyond  the  moon : 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

lit.  Ha !  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
See,  see !  thou  hast  shot  ofi*one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Publius  shot, 
The  bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain. 
She  laugh 'd,  and  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

!nt.  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  his  lordship  joy. 

Enter  the  ClowUf  unth  a  Basket  and  7\tfo  Pigeons. 
News  1  news  from  heaven  I    Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Surah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  7  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clo.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he  hath 
taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not  be 
hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Iti.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir !  I  know  not  Jupiter :  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir !  I  never  came  there. 
God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in 
my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pigeons 
to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of  brawl  be- 
twixt my  uncle  and  one  of  the  emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for 
your  oration ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the 
emperor  from  you. 
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Jit,  Tell  met  c&n  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all 
my  life. 

Tit,  Sirrah,  come  hither.     Make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shah  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ;  mean  while,  here's  money  for  thy  charges. 
Give  me  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And  when 
you  come  to  him,  at  the  nrst  approach  you  must  kneel ; 
then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up  your  pigeons,  and 
then  look  for  your  reward.  Ill  be  at  hand,  sir ;  see 
you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit,  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?  Come,  let  me  see  it. — 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration, 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant.— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor. 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo,  God  be  with  you,  sir :  I  will. 

Tit,  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go. — Publius,  follow  me. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

JS^iti^r  Saturnimus,  Tamora,  Demetrius,  Chiron,  Zordlt 
and  others:  Saturninus  with  the  arrows  in  his  handy 
that  had  been  shot. 

Sat,  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  Was  overseen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus :  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  equal  jiuitice,  us'd  in  such  contempt? 
My  lords,  you  know,  the  mightful  gods  no  less, 
(However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears)  there  nought  hath  pass'd, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm 'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  freaks. 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress : 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 
This  to  ApoUo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome ! 
What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  state. 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud  'st  conspirator  that  lives.  [  Takes  his  seat. 

Tarn,  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
Th'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  scarr'd  his  heart; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  bes^ 
For  these  contempts.  ^Aside,]  Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch 'd  thee  to  the  quick, 
The  life-blood  on't.     If  Aaron  now  be  wise. 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port,— 

Enter  Clown, 
How  now,  good  fellow!  would 'st  thou  speak  with  us? 


Ch,  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  mistresship  be  impeiiaL 

Tom.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 

Ch,  'Tis  he.— God,  and  Saint  Stephen, 
Give  you  good  even. 
I  have  brouf^ht  you  a  letter, 
And  a  couple  of  pigeons,  for  want  of  better. 

[Saturninus  reads  the  Letter. 

Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

Clo,  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

7*0111.  Come,  sirrah ;  you  must  be  hang'd. 

Clo,  Hang'd !     By'r  lady,  then,  friend, 
I  have  brought  my  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [^Exity  guarded. 

Sat,  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds. 
May  this  be  borne  ?— as  if  his  traitorous  sons 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully. — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair : 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  have  privilege. — 
For  tills  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  slaughter-man  ; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius. 
What  news  with  thee,  ^milius  ? 

jEmiL  Arm,  my  lords  I  Rome  never  had  more  cause. 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil. 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  atorma. 
Av,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach.  ' 

'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much : 
Myself  hath  very  often  neard  them  say. 
When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man, 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully. 
And  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  emperor. 

Tarn,  Why  should  you  fear?  is  not  our  city  strong? 

Sat,  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tam,  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimmd,  that  gnats  do  fly  iu's  flame  f 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody  : 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerouB, 
Tlian  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bai^ 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  food. 

Sat,  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tam,  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  be  will; 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises,  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue.-^ 
Go  thou  before ;  be  our  embassador :      [7*o  iEjciuvs. 
Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  tne  meeting, 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Sat,  ^milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 
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JSmil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

lExU  ^IflLIUS. 

Tarn,  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 


To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
Ana  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 
Sat,  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  'fore  him.  [ExeurU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Plains  near  Rome. 

Enter  Lucius,  and  an  Army  of  Oothsj  with  Drum  and 

Colours. 

Lue.  Approved  warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor. 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goik.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort ; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 

Be  bold  in  us :  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st. 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields, 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Golht,  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Lue,  I  humlsly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  aU. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 
Enter  a  Gothy  leading  Aaron,  with  his  Child  in  his  Arms. 

2  Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  stray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 

And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 

Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 

I  heard  a  child  icry  underneath  a  wall. 

I  made  unto  th6  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 

The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  discourse : — 

*<  Peace,  tawny  slave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam ! 

Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 

Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look, 

Villain,  thou  might'st  have  been  an  emperor : 

But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white. 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 

Peace,  villain,  peace !"— even  thus  he  rates  the  babe,— 

"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 

Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babe, 

Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 

With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 

Surpris'd  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither, 

To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.  O  worthy  Goth  1  this  is  the  incarnate  devil, 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye. 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust — 
Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
Hiis  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak  ?    What  I  deaf?  no,  not  &  word  ? 
A  halter,  soldiers !  hang  him  on  this  tree. 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy ;  he  is  of  royal  blood« 

Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. — 
First,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder.  [^A  Ladder  brought* 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child ; 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  wond'rous  things, 


That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 

If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 

I'll  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Luc.  Say  on ;  and  if  it  please  me  which  thou  speak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourish 'a. 

Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee  ?  why,  assure  thee,  Lucius, 

[Speaking  on  the  Ladder. 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  tiuk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  dispiteously  performed : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  in  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Lue.  Tell  on  thy  mind :  I  say,  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aar.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Lue.  Whom  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  belie  v'st  no  god : 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not,  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath : — for  that,  I  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god. 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 
To  that  I'll  urge  him. — Therefore,  tnou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up. 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Lue.  Even  by  my  god  I  swear  to  thee,  I  wilL 

Aar.  First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  empress. 

Lue,  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman  ! 

Aar,  Tut  I  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
"Twas  her  two  sons  that  murder'd  Bassianus :. 
They  cut  thy  sister's  toneue,  and  ravish'd  her. 
Cut  her  hands  off,  and  tnmm'd  her  as  thou  saw'st. 

Lue.  O,  detestable  villain !  call'st  thou  that  trimmine ? 

Aar,  Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd ; 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself  I 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  uiem. 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn 'd  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  train 'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay  ; 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold,  within  the  letter  mentioned. 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand. 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter* 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
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When  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh 'd  so  heartily, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his  : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth,  iVhat !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush ? 

jiar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dos,  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc,  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds? 

jiar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  ofttimes  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors, 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead." 
Tut !  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  flv ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc,  Bring  down  the  devil,  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging,  presently. 

jiar.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  yotir  company Jn  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth,  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Luc,  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^milius. 
Welcome,  JEmilius  I  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 

^mil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the  Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 

1  Goth,  What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc,  .£milius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — >larch !  away !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Rome.     Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  Tamora,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron,  dugtiiaed  a* 
RevengCy  Rapine^  and  Murder, 

Tarn,  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs.— 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps, 
To  mminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge : 
Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.         [They  knock, 
Titus  opens  his  study  door  above. 

Tit,  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  7 


You  are  deceiv'd ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down, 

[Showing  a  Paper, 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tarn.  Old  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit,  No ;  not  a  word.     How  can  I  grace  my  talk. 
Wanting  a  hand  to  g^ve  it  action  f 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn,  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  would'st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit,  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  ctimsoo 

lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn,  know,  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora : 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  th'  infernal  kingdom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place. 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Tit,  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn,  I  am ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome  me. 

Tit,  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo !  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  stand ; 
Now,  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge : 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  two  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  : 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
Trot  like  a  servile  footman  all  day  long, 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea : 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tarn,  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit,  Are  they  thy  ministers?  what  are  they  call'd! 

Tarn,  Rapine,  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit,  Good  lord  I  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they  are; 
And  you,  the  empress :  «but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge !  now  do  I  come  to  thee ; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by.  [^Exit  Titus  above. 

Tarn,  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  upholaand  maintain  in  vour  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  tleven^e ; 
And  beine  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I'll  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son, 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  nis  enemies. 
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See !  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply.  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus,  behw. 

Tit,  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woeful  house. — 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too. — 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor : — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wagt, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And  would  you  represent  our  queen  arieht, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil. 
But  welcome  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do  ? 

Tarn,  What  would 'st  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus? 

Dem,  Show  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with  him. 

Chi,  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revene'd  on  him. 

Tarn,  Show  me  a  thousand  that  have  done  thee  wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit  Look  ro.und  about  the  wicked  streets  of  Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself. 
Good  Murder,  stab  him :  he's  a  murderer. — 
(jo  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him :  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor : 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thine  own  proportion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us :  this  shall  we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house, 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes, 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  Uiem  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

lit,  Marcus,  my  brother ! — 'tis  sad  Titus  calU. 

Enter  Marcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefeit  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him,  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with  Uiem. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love,  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar,  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again.   ^Exii, 

Tarn,  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business. 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit,  Nav,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with  me, 
Or  else  ril  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius, 

Tarn,  ^Jiide  to  them,']  What  say  you,  boys?  will 
you  abide  with  him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor. 
How  I  have  govern 'd  our  determin'd  jest? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair. 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  turn  agam. 

Tit,  lAside.']  I  know  them  idl,  though  they  tup- 
pose  me  mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

Dem,  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure ;  leave  us  here. 


Tarn,  Farewell,  Andronicus :  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.  [^Exit, 

Tit,  I  know  thou  dost;  and,  sweet  Revenge,  farewell. 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ'd  ? 

Tit,  Tut !  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do.--^ 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  1 
Enter  Publius,  and  other*. 

Pub,  What's  your  will  ? 

Tit,  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub,  The  empress'  sons 
I  take  them ;  Chiron,  and  Demetrius. 

Tit,  Fie,  Publius,  fie !  thou  art  too  much  deoeiv'd ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it :  therefore,  bind  them  sure, 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

{^Exit  TiTUs. — Publius,  ^c,  seize  Chiron,  and 
Demetrius. 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear !  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 

Pub.  And  tiierefore   do   we   what  we   are   com- 
manded. 

Caiut,  Stop  close  their  months ;  let  them  not  speak 
a  word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Lavinia  ;  she 
bearing  a  Baton,  and  he  a  Knife. 

Ht,  Come,  come,  Lavinia;  look,  thy  foes  are  bound.— 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  speak  to  me, 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  i  utter. — 
O  villains !  Chiron  and  Demetrius, 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain 'd  with  mud ; 
ThU  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kiird  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn 'd  to  death, 
My  hand  cut  ofi^  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats, 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bason,  that  receives  your  guilty  olood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 
Hark,  villains !  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dost. 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I'll  make  a  paste ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banouet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter. 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd. 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia  come, 

IHe  cute  their  ITkroaiSf  and  she  catches  the  Blood. 
Receive  the  blood :  and  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  so  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd.^^ 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeuni^  bearing  the  dead  Bodies, 
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SCENE  III.— The  Same.  A  Pavilion,  with  Tables,  &c. 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths  ;  with  Aaeon, 

Prisoner. 

Luc,  Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content 

1  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,  befall  what  fortune  will. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil. 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance ;  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings. 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc,  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhaUow'd  slave !— > 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

lExeunt  Goths  with  Aaron.     Trumpets  sound. 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

Enter  Saturnimus  anif  Tamora,  with  TrUnmes, 
Senators,  and  others. 

Sat.  What !  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one? 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 

Mar,  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  parle; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain 'd  to  an  honourable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome : 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your  places. 

Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hautboys  sound.     The  Company  sit  down  at  table. 
Enter  Titus,  dressed  like  a  Cook,  Lavimia,  veiled, 

young  Lucius,  and  others.    Titus  places  the  dishes 

on  the  table. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord;  welcome,  dread 
queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Ooths ;  and  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all.     Although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  stomachs :  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 

TU.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholding  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

TU.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you  were. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this : 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflour'd  ? 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 

Sat,  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  roe,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like.— 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee ; 

\^He  kills  Lavinia. 
And  with  thy  shame  thy  father's  sorrow  flee. 

Sat.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  unnatural  and  unkind  I 

Tit,  Kill  'd  her,f or  whom  my  tears  have  made  me  blind. 
I  am  as  wofid  as  Virginius  was. 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;— and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat,  What  I  was  she  ravbh'd?  tell  who  did  the  deed. 

Tit,  Will't  please  you  eat?  wili't  please  your  high- 
ness feed  ? 

Tarn.  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter  thus  ? 

TU.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius : 


They  ravish 'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat,  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

lit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
Tis  true,  'tis  true;  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point. 

IKilUna  Tamoka. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 

IKUimff  Titus. 

Luc,  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[^KilUny  Saturninus.  A  great  Tumult,  The  People 
in  confusion  disperse,  Marcus,  Lucius,  and  their 
Partisans,  ascend  the  Steps  before  Titus's  Houte. 

Mar.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of  Romey 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flignt  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gnstiy 
O !  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 
Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself; 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend ;  as  erst  our  ancestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse. 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priam's  Troy. 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch *d  our  ears. 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  ennne  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel, 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief; 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most. 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc,  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother ; 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister. 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded. 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen 'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished. 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tum'd  weeping  out, 
To  bee  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown 'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend : 
And  I  am  the  tum'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  mv  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft !  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.     O !  pardon  me ; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar,  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.    Behold  this  chQd  \ 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
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Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 

The  villain  is  alive  m  Titus*  house, 

And,  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 

Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 

These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience, 

Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you,  Romans  ? 

Have  we  done  aught  amiss?    Show  us  wherein, 

And  from  the  place  where  vou  behold  us  now. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down, 

And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 

And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Speak,  Romans,  speak !  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 

Lo  I  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

MmiL  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  doth  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Mar,  Lucius,  all  hail !  Rome's  royal  emperor.— 
Lucius,  ^c.  descend. 
Go,  go  in  to  old  Titus*  sorrowful  house,  [  To  on  Attendant, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudged  some  direfid  lingering  death. 
As  punisnment  for  his  most  wicked  life. — 
Lucius,  all  hail !     Rome's  gracious  governor. 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans :  may  I  govern  so. 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe  ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  style. — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  nier. — 
O !  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

{^Kisee*  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son  I 

Mar,  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O !  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  tnem. 

Luc,  Come  hither,  boy :  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers.     Tliy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well ; 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 


Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 

Many  a  matter  nath  he  told  to  thee, 

Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy : 

In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  lovine  child, 

Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 

Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 

Bid  him  farewell ;  conunit  him  to  ue  grave ; 

Do  him  that  kindness,  aU  that  he  can  have. 

Boy,  O  grandsire,  grandsire !  even  with  all  my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again.— 

0  lord !  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weepine ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendante,  with  Aaron. 

1  Rom,  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes : 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc,  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves,  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom : 
Some  stay  to  see  him  fasten 'd  in  the  earth. 

Aar,  O !  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury  dumb  ? 

1  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done. 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  1  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 

I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 

Luc,  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor  hence. 
And  give  him  buriaJ  in  his  father's  grave. 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  ravenous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  moumftd  weeds, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity ; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn 'a  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning : 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  [Eseuni, 
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EscALUSi  Prince  of  VeroDa. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince. 

Ca*     ^°"^*  \  Heads  of  two  hostile  Houses. 

Uncle  to  Capulet. 

RoMEo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend 

to  Romeo. 
Benvoliq,  Nephew  to  Montague,  and  Friend  tb 

Romeo. 
Tybalt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet 
Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan. 
Friar  John^  of  the  same  Order. 


Balthasar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 
oi^EQOKY  }  Servants  to  Capulet. 

Peter,  Another  Servant  to  Capulet. 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Musicians. 

Chorus.     Boy ;  Page  to  Paris ;  an  Officer. 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet 
Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet 
Nurse  to  Juliet 

Citizens  of  Verona ;  male  and  female  Relations  to  both  Houses ;  Maskers,  Guards,  Watchmen,  and 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  during  the  greater  Part  of  the  Play,  in  Verona :  once,  in  the  fifth  Act,  at  Mantua. 


PROLOGUE. 


Chorus. 

Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene. 

From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 
Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  tmclean. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life ; 


Whose  misadventur*d  piteous  overthrows 
Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love. 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage. 

Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  remove, 
Is  now  the'  two  hours'  trafiic  of  our  stage  ; 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 

What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend, 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed  with  Sworde  and 

Bucklere, 

Sam*  Gregory,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 

Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam,  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gre.  hjj  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the 
collar. 

«$'affi.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre,  But  thou  art  not  quicklv  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Gre.  To  move  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is  to 
stand ;  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  run'st  away. 

Sam,  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to  stani. 
I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall. 


Sam.  'Tis  true;   and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall : — therefore,  , 
I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thrust  \ 
his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us 
their  men.  , 

Sam,  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  m^lf  a  tyrant: 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  crael  with 
the  maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  f 

Sam,  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden-  : 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt 

Gre,  They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it 

iSieim.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  stand ; 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre,  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fish ;  if  thou  hadst,  thou 
hadst  been  poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool;  here  come 
two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 
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Enter  Abram  and  Balthasar. 

Sam,  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Gre.  How  I  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No  marrv  :  I  fear  thee  ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  aides;  let  them  begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take  it 
as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.     I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them  ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

jtbr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say — ay  ? 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir ; 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

jibr.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you:  I  serve  as  good 
a  man  as  you, 

jibr.  No  better. 

i^affi.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Benvolio,  at  a  Distance. 

Gre.  Say — better :  here  comes  one  of  my  master's 
kinsmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir. 

jibr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.-— Gregory,  remember 
thy  swashing  blow.  [TheyHght. 

Ben.  Part,  fools !  put  up  your  swords ;  you  know 
not  what  you  do.      ^eate  doum  their  tworde  with  hit. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What !  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heartless 
hinds?  [JDroffw. 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio;  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben,  I  do  but  keep  the  peace :  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tub.  What !  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the  word, 
As  f  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee.    . 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  \They  fight. 

Enter  several  persons  ef  both  Houses,  who  join  the  Fray; 
then  enter  Citizens,  with  Clubs  or  Partisans. 

1  Cit.  Gubs,  bills,  and  partisans !  strike  I  beat  them 
down ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Montagues  I 

Enter  Capulet,  in  his  Gown  ;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this? — Give  me  my  long  sword,  ho! 

La,  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  ! — Why  call  you  for  a 
sword  ? 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  ana  Lady  Montague. 

Man.  Thou  villain  Capulet ! — Hold  me  not;  let  me  eo. 

La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 
Enter  the  Prince,  with  his  Tram. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel!— 
Will  they  not  hear? — what  ho !  you  men,  you  beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
Bv  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient. citizens 
Cast  by  theur  grave  beseeming  omamento. 


To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 

Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate. 

If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace  : 

For  this  time  all  the  rest  depart  away. 

You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 

And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  this  case. 

To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart 

[^Exeunt  the  Prince,  and  Attendants;  Capulet, 
L<idy  Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 

Mon.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  yoiur  adversary. 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach. 
I  drew  to  part  them  :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd ; 
Which,  as  he  breath 'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swune  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn. 
WhOe  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.Mon.  O!  where  is  Romeo?  saw  you  him  to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  thb  fray. 

Ben,  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  svcamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  vour  son. 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 
I,  measuring  his  afiTections  by  my  own. 
Which  then  most  sought  where  most  mieht  not  be  found. 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  sel^ 
Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuine;  his, 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  nath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 
Addine  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  miULes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends ; 
But  he,  his  own  Sections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself— I  will  not  say,  how  true- 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  the  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 
JSn^er  iloMEO,  <U  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  so  please  you,  step  aside; 
111  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

[^Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady. 
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Is  the  day  so  young  ? 


Ben,  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom, 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me  !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast? 

Ben.  It  was.  What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours? 

Rom,  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes  them 
short. 

Ben,  In  love? 

Rom,  Out. 

Ben,  Of  love? 

Rom,  Out  of  her  favour  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben,  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  will ! 
Where  shall  we  dine? — 6  me!— What  fray  was  here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !     O  loving  hate  I 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created  I 
O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 
StiU-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is !-— • 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh? 

Ben,  No,  coz ;  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben,  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such,  Benvolio,  is  love's  transgression. — 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  press'd 
With  more  of  thine :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke,  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  pufTd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  iiourish'd  with  lovers'  tears  : 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Gorn^. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut !  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here : 
This  is  not  Romeo;  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is't  that  you  love. 

Rom.  What !  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  !  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom,  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will ; 
A  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill. — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom,  A  right  good  mark-man ! — And  she's  fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom,  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss :  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow.     She  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  encharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
O !  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor, 
That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 

Ben,  Then  she  hath  sworn,  thatshe  will  still  live  chaste? 

Rom,  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  seventy, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise  ;  too  wisely  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 


She  hath  forsworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben,  Be  rul'd  by  me ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O  !  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben,  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes : 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom,  'Us  the  way 

To  call  her's,  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  ^ut  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair : 
He,  Uiat  is  stricken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair; 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben,  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debL  \ExeunL 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 
Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cap,  But  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honoiurable  reckoning  are  you  both ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap,  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before. 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  seen  the  cnange  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pridey 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par,  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  tnose  so  early  married. 
Earth  up  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  soe. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom 'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store, 
One  more  most  welcome  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  tnis  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  youpe  men  feel. 
When  well-appafel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Which,  on  more  view  of  many,  mine  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  thougn  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  eo  with  me. — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out, 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say, 

f Gioifijr  a  Paper, 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

t Exeunt  Capulet  imd  Paris. 
lose  names  are  written  here  ? 
It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with 
his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the  fisher  vith  bis 
pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  sent 
to  find  those  persons,  whose  names  are  here  writ,  and 
can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath 
here  writ.     I  must  to  the  learned : — ^in  good  time. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 
Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help  by  backward  turning ; 
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One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom,  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-den,  good  fellow. 

Serv.  God  gi'  good  den. — I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  miseiy. 

Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn 'd  it  without  book ;  but, 
I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Rim.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

i^fn;.  Ye  say  honestly.     Rest  vou  merry .     [Ooing. 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow ;  I  can  read.  [Reads. 

« Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife,  and  dai^hters ; 
County  Anselroe,  and  his  beauteous  sisters ;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitruvio ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely 
nieces;  Mercutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine;  mine 
uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline;  Livia;  Signior  Valentio,  and  his  cousin 
Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena." 
A  fair  assembly ;  whither  should  they  come  ? 

Serv,  Up. 

Rom.  Whither?  to  supper? 

Serv.  To  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  without  askms.  My  master 
is  the  great  rich  Capulet;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of 
wine.     Rest  you  merry.  [^ExU. 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lovest, 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  ; 
And  these,*  who,  often  drown 'd,  could  never  die, 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars. 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  beg^o. 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye ; 
But  in  those  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weighed 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid. 
That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast^ 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows  best 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown. 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.        [ExemU. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Capulbt's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurte, 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter?  call  her 
forth  to  me. 

Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head  at  twelve  year  old, 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb  I  what,  lady-bird  !•* 
God  forbid ! — where 's  this  girl  ? — what,  JuUet  I 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now !  who  calls? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here : 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter. — Nurse,  give  leave  awhile, 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again : 


I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 

And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken  I  have  but  four. 
She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  ^ear. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls  1— 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me.     But,  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 
That  shall  she,  marry  :  I  remember  it  well. 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day ; 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall : 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua. — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  : — ^but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug ! 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years ; 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nav,  by  the  rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about, 
For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul  I 
'A  was  a  merry  man, — took  up  the  child  : 
''Yea,"  quoth  he,  "dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jide?"  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 
The  pretty  wretch  left  cryine,  and  said — "  Ay." 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  snail  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it :  '*  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?"  quoth  he ; 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said — "  '^y-" 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this:  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam.    Yet  Icannot  choose  but  laugh. 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — "  Ay  :" 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone, 
A  perilous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fall'st  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  com'st  to  age ; 
WUt  thou  not,  Jule  ?"  it  stinted,  and  said—"  Ay." 

JuL  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  I. 

Nurse.  Peace !  I  have  done.     God  mark  thee  to  his 
grace. 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of. — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I  would  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now;  younger 
than  you, 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother,  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief; — 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 
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Nurse,  A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he^s  a  man  of  wax. 

La,  Cap,    Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse,  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentleman  ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen. 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  h«w  one  an  other  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precibus  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  less  ?  nay,  bigger  women  grow  by  men. 

La.  Cav.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  ? 

Jul,  rn  looK  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served 
up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  Nurse 
cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  I 
must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La,  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county  stays. 

Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Street 

Enter  Rombo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  five  or  six 
Maskers,  Torch-Bearers,  and  others,  preceded  by  a 
Drum, 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse. 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity  : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood- wink 'd  with  a  scarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without^book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch ;  I  am  not  for  this  ambling: 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Afer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me.    You  have  dancing  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  groimd,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover :  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Ben,  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Ram.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with  love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in : 

[^Putting  on  a  Mask. 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — what  care  I, 


What  curious  e3'e  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on  : 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut!  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word. 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  save-reverence  love,  wherein  thou  8tick*8t 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho ! 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  hits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask. 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  L 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Ram.  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  trae. 

Mer,  O !  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  lone  spinners*  I^s ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  milkmaid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court 'siea  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees: 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  counsellor's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  ha^,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace  I  Mercutio,  peace ! 
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Thou  taik'st  of  nothing. 

Mer,  True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger*d,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  tide  to  the  dewnlropping  south. 

Ben,  This  wmd,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early ;  for  my  mind  misgives, 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breath. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  he,  that  hath  tlie  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  niy  sail. — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— A  Hall  in  Capulet*s  House. 
Afiuiciant  waiting.    Enter  ServanU. 

1  Serv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
away?  he  shift  a  trencner !  he  scrape  a  trencher  I 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or 
two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too,  *tis  a  foul 
thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court- 
cupboard,  look  to  the  plate. — Good  thou,  save  me  a 
piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell.^Antony ! 
and  Potpan ! 

2  Serv.  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked  for, 
and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — Cheerly, 
boys :  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[Tkey  retire. 
Enter  Capulet,  8fe.  with  the  GueetSf  and  the  Afaakere. 

Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen !  ladies,  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  :— 
Ah,  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that  makes  dainty,  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.     Am  I  come  near  you  now? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !     I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell  {To  Romeo,  ^e. 
A  whisperine  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  please : — 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone. 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen! — Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  hall  1  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

{Music  pUtyi,  and  they  donee. 
More  light,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.^ 
Ah !  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  welL 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet,* 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Caip.  What,  man !  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so  much : 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more :  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Ram.  What  lady  is  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight?  {Pointing  to  Juliet. 


Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.  O !  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright. 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  tiU  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tub.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague. — 
Fetcn  me  my  rapier,  boy. — {Exit  Boy.'\  What !  dares 

the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sm. 

I  Cap,  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore  storm 
you  so  ? 

7V6.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1  Cap.  Young  Romeo  is  it  ? 

Tyh.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

1  Cap,  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern 'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement ; 
Therefore,  oe  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  : 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyh.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd : 

What,  goodman  boy ! — I  say,  he  shall ; — go  to ; 
Go  to :  am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ? 
You'll  not  endure  him !— God  shall  mend  my  soul — 
Youll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop :  you'll  be  the  man. 

Tyh.  Why,  imcle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to ; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy. — Is't  so,  indeed  ? — 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you ; — I  know  what. 
You  must  contrary  me !  marry,  'tis  time-;— 
Well  said,  my  hearts ! — You  are  a  princox ;  go  :— 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light! — for  shame! 
I'll  make  you  quiet ;  What ! — Cheerly,  my  hearts  I 

Tyh.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting. 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.         {Exit. 

Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  un  worthiest  hand 

^To  Juliet. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

JuL  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrone  your  hand  too  much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 

Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  In  prayer. 

Rom.  O!  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 

JuL  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' 
sake. 
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Eom,  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg*d. 

[^KtMsing  her. 

Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Bom,  Sin  from  my  lips?    O,  trespass  sweetly  urg'd! 
Give  me  my  sin  a^ain. 

JtU,  You  kiss  by  the  book.  [^Kissing  her  again. 

Nune.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you.  [Juliet  retire*. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  eood  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  vou  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  vou — ^he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

O,  dear  account!  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  begone :  the  sport  b  at  the  best 

Bom.  Ay,  so  I  fear;  the  more  is  my  unrest  [^Gtnng. 

1  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone ; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.— 
Is  it  e'en  so?     why  tben,  I  thank  you  all; 
I  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night — 
More  torches  here ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
I'll  to  my  rest  [£«t/. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse.   What  is  yond  gentleman  ? 

[The  GuettM  retire  eeveraUy. 

Nune.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

Nune.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 


Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 
dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name. — If  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nune.  His  name  b  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 

[Goinff  and  reiuming. 
The  only  son  of  vour  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy.   [Exeunt  all  GuetU. 

Nune.  What's  this?  what's  this? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn 'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withaL        [One  calls  mthmf  Julibt  ! 

Nurse,  Anon,  anon. — 

Come,  let's  away;  the  strangers  all  are  gone.  [EjseutU. 

Enter  Caoaus. 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir : 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan 'd  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match 'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks: 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet, 
Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  sweet         •- »  * 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet^s 

Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Bom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out 

[He  cUmbs  the  Wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo !  my  cousin  Romeo  1  Romeo  I 

Mer.  He  is  wise ; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  walL 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  111  conjure  too.— 

Romeo,  humours,  madman,  passion,  lover  I 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me !  pronounce  but — ^love  and  dove ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
G^e  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  true. 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid.— 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him.— 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 


Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite.     My  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  treei, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  durk. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
O  Romeo !  that  she  were,  O !  that  she  were 
An  open  et  patera,  thou  a  poprin  pear ! 
Romeo,  eood  night: — I'll  to  my  truckle-bed; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep.— 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found.   [EsteumL 

SCBNE  II.— Capulet's  Garden. 


Enter  Romeo. 

Rom,  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  womicL — 

[Juliet  appean  above,  at  a  window. 
But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  lireaka? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  we  sun. — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  the : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  white  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.— 
It  is  my  lady ;  O I  it  is  my  love : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were  I— 
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She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  what  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it — 

I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 

O !  that  I  were  a  clove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I  might  toucn  that  cheek. 

Jul,  Ah  me ! 

Eom,  She  speaks : 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lacy-passing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul,  O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Bom,  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ? 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O !  be  some  other  name. 
What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title. — Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself? 

E<nn,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

^Starting  forward. 
Call  me  but  love,  and  111  be  new  baptiz'd; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul,  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd  in 
night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel? 

Bom,  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Bom,  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  displease. 

Jul,  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and  wherefore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb. 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Bom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore,  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Bom,  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 


Bom,  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  wnose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  ? 

Bom,  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul,  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fam  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment. 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?    I  know  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false :  at  lovers*  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo  I 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  haviour  light; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunnins  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange.  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
My  true  love's  passion  :  therefore,  pardon  me; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Bom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruitrtree  tops,— 

Jul,  O !  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Bom.  What  shaU  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Bom,  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul,  Well,  do  not  swear.     Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  thia  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night  I 
Thb  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Bom.  O I  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Bom.  Th*  exchange  of  thy  love 's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it ; 
And  yet  f  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Bom,  Would 'st  thou  ^thdraw  it?  for  what  pur- 
pose, love  ? 

Jul,  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again ; 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have. 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite.  ^Nurte  eallt  within. 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  lExit. 

Bom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 
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Re-enter  Juliet  (dtove* 
Jul,   Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  tliat  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lav. 
And  follow  thee  mv  lord  diroughout  the  world. 
Nurse,  ^Within.}  Madam! 
JuL  I  come,  anon. — But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 
Nurse.  [^Within,']  Madam! 

Jul.  By  and  by ;  I  come. — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom,  So  thrive  my  soul,-^ 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night  [Exit. 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy 
light- 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[^Going. 
Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 
JuL  Hist  I  Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  voice  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  mv  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1 
Jul.  Romeo! 
Rom.  My  dear. 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 
Rom,  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail :  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 
Rom.  Let  me  stand  here,  till  thou  remember  it. 
Jul,  I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  pnsoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  lovinff-jealoua  of  his  liberty. 
Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 
Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  nieht,  good  night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good  nignt,  till  it  be  morrow.-    [Exit. 
Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  tell.        [Eant, 

SCENE  III.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence,  fcUh  a  basket. 

Fri.  The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning 
nijht, 
Checouennff  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye 


llie  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-Juiced  fiowen. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb ; 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different 
O !  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strain 'd  from  that  fair  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dicnified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt  with  that  act  cheers  each  part ; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart 
Two  such  opjiosed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father. 

Fri,  Benedicite ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper 'd  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  un  busied  youth,  with  unstufiTd  brain. 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore,  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night 

Rom.  That  last  is  trite ;  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine. 

jFW.  God  pardon  sin  !  wert  thou  with  Rosaline  ? 

Rom.  Witn  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father  ?  no ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  son  :  but  where  hast  thou  been, 
then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded  :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo ! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.     When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri.  Holy  Saint  Francis  I  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  deaJ  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste ! 
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The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  ; 

Lo !  here  upon  thy  cneek  the  stain  doth  sit 

Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet. 

If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 

Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  : 

And  art  thou  chang'd?  pronounce  this  sentence,  then^ 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  lovine  Rosaline. 

Fri.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Eom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Bom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not:  she,  whom  I  love  now. 
Doth  erace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  otuer  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O !  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  resiiect  I'll  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure- love. 

Bom.  O !  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.  Wisely,  and  slow :  they  stumble  that  run  fast. 

lExeufU. 

SC£N£  iy.^A  Street 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  ?-^ 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Why,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  that 
Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how 
he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo  1  he  is  already  dead !  stab- 
bedtwith  a  white  wench's  black  eye ;  run  thorough  the 
ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  clefl 
with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft;  and  is  he  a  man 
to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you.  O  ] 
he  is  a  courageous  captain  of  compliments.  He  fights 
as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  pro- 
portion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two,  and  the 
third  in  your  bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button, 
a  duellist,  a  duellist;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah,  the  immor- 
tal passado !  the  punto  riverso  1  the  hay  !•— 

Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fan- 
tasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents  !— *'  By  Jesu,  a 
very  good  blade  ! — a  very  tall  man ! — a  very  good 
whore ! " — Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grand- 
sire,  that  we  shoidd  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange 
flies,  these  fashion-mongers,  these  pardonnex-moit,  who 
stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at 
ease  on  the  old  bench  ?    O,  their  bont,  their  bom  I 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben,  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring. — O  flesh, 
flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! — Now  is  he  for  the  num- 
bers that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was 
a  kitchen-wench ; — marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to 


be-rhyme  her :  Dido,  a  dowdv ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ; 
Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  harlots ;  Thisbe,  a  grey 
eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose. — Signior  Romeo,  bon 
jour!  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  slop. 
You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night 

Bom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counterfeit 
did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip :  can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Bom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Mer*  That's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  as  yours 
constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Bom.  Meaning — to  courtesy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it 

Bom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Bom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right 

Bom.  Wny,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said  :  follow  me  this  jest  now,  till  thou 
hast  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the  single  sole  of 
it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
solely  singular. 

Bom.  O  single-soled  jest !  solely  singular  for  the  sin- 
gleness. 

Mer,  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my  wits  fail. 

Bom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ;  or  I'll 
cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I 
have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in 
one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five.     Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Bom,  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  tne  ear  for  that  jest. 

Bom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is  a  most 
sharp  sauce. 

Bom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose  ? 

Mer.  O!  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Bom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad :  which 
added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  abroad — 
goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for 
love?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo; 
now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature  :  for  this  driveling  love  is  lika  a  ^eat  natural, 
that  runs  loUing  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a 
hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer,  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  would'st  else  have  made  thv  tale  large. 

Mer.  O I  thou  art  deceived.  I  would  nave  made  it 
short;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale, 
and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Bom.  Here's  goodly  geer ! 

Enter  Nune  and  Peter. 

Mer,  A  sail,  a  sail  I 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nune.  Peter,  pr'ythee  give  me  mv  fan. 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face ;  for 
her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nune.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 
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Nurte,  Out  upon  you !  what  a  man  are  you. 

Bam,  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  for 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ; — for  himself  to 
mar,  mioth'a? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Bom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  youne  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  tnan  he  was  when 
you  sought  him.  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name,  for 
fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurte.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea!  is  the  worst  well?  very  well  took,  i'faith ; 
wisely,  wisely. 

Nurte.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  invite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  hawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  I     So  ho ! 

Bom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 
jin  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar,  [Singing. 

It  very  good  meat  in  lent : 
But  a  hare  that  it  hoar,  it  too  much  for  a  teore, 
When  it  hoart  ere  it  be  tpent. — 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 
thither. 

Bom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ; 

FareweUf  lady,  lady,  lady.  [Singing. 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Ben  vol  lo. 

Nurte,  Marry,  farewell ! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy 
merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery  ? 

Bom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself 
talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will 
stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurte.  An  'a  speak  any  thine  against  me,  I'll  take 
him  down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  those  that  shall. 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates. — And  thou  must  stand  by,  too,  and 
suffer  every  knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure ;  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant 
you.  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see 
occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurte.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers. — Scurvy  knave ! — Pray  you,  sir, 
a  word ;  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade  me 
inquire  you  out :  what  she  bid  me  say,  I  will  keep  to 
myself;  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross 
kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say,  for  the  gentlewoman 
is  young;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double 
with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to 
any  gentlewoman,  and  very  wicked  dealing. 

Bom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mistress. 
I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nurte.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much.     Lord,  lord !  she  will  be  a  jo3rful  woman. 

Bom.  Wliat  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  ?  thou  dost  not 
mark  me. 

Nurte.  I  will  tell  her,  sir, — that  you  do  protest; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Bom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Lawrence*  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurte.  No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny. 

Bom.  Go  to ;  I  say,  you  shall.    [  Giving  her  money. 

Nurte.  This  afternoon,  sir?  well,  she  shall  be  there. 


Bom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey-wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  ioy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ! — ^Be  trusty,  and  I'll  'quite  thy  pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurte.  Now,  God  in  heaven  bless  thee ! — Hark  you, 
sir. 

Bom.  What  tay'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  f 

Nurte.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  hear  aaj. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Bom.  I  warrant  thee ;  my  man  is  true  as  ateeL 

Nurte.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lady — 
Lord,  lord ! — when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, — O! — 
There's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain  . 
lay  knife  aboard ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger  her  lometimet, 
and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man ;  but.  111 
warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any 
clout  in  the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and 
Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Bom.  Ay,  nurse ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurte.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is 
for  thee?  no:  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  letter; 
and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Bom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [ExiL 

Nurte,  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — Peter  I 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nurte.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before.  [^EjcetmL 

SCENE  v.— Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the  nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him : — that's  not  so. — 
O  1  she  is  lame  :  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 
Driving  black  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion 'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings.      * 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,— yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me :  but  old  folks,  seem  as  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  dull  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurte  and  Petes. 
O  God !  she  comes. — O  honey  nurse !  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?    Send  thy  man  away. 

Nurte.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  [JSxt/  PETca. 

Jul,  Now,  good  sweet  nurse, — O  lord  1  why  look'st 
thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playine  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurte.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile.  ^* 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  !     What  a  jaunt  have  I  had ! 

Jul.  I  would,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news : 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak ; — good,  good  nuise, 
speak. 

Nurte.  Jesu,  what  haste  !  can  you  not  stay  awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thouhast  breath 
To  say  to  me— that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
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Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurte.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you 
know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  :  Romeo !  no,  not  he ; 
thoueh  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg 
exceu  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a 
body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they 
are  past  compare.  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy, — 
but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy 
ways,  wench :  serve  God.— What,  have  you  dined  at 
home? 

Jul  No,  no :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage?  what  of  that? 

Nurte.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches!  what  a  head 
have  I : 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back !  o'  t'  other  side. — O,  my  back,  my  back  I— 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaimting  up  and  down. 

Jul,  r  faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love  ? 

Nune,  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  eentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous. — Where  is  your  mother  ? 

Jul,  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  she  is  within  : 
Where  should  she  be?    How  oddly  thou  reply 'st; 
"  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman,^ 
Where  is  your  mother?" 

Nurse,  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?    Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

JuL  Here's  such  a  coil— Come,  what  says  Romeo  ? 

Nurse,  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shnft  to-day  ? 

JuL  I  have. 

Nuree.  Then,  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence'  cell, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks ; 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straightway  at  my  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 


Go ;  111  to  dinner :  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
JuL  Hie  to  high  fortune! — Honest  nurse,  farewell. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  coide  us  not  f 

Jiom,  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight:  ^ 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, "^ 
Then  love-devourine  death  do  what  he  dare ; 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fru  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die :  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  lady. — O !  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul,  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri,  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

JuL  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Jiom,  Ah,  Juliet  1  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neiffhbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

JuL  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  hb  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  the  sum  of  half  my  wealth. 

Fri,  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short 
work; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one,         [^Exeunt, 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  L— A  Public  Race. 


Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  and  ServanU, 

Ben,  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,  the  C^pulets  abroad, 
And  if  we  meet  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Mer,  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and  says,  "  God  send  me  no  need  of 
thee  1 "  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup,  draws 
him  on  the  drawer,' when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben,  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow? 

Mer,  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack,  in  thy 
mood,  as  any  in  Italy;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be 
moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben,  And  what  to  ? 

Mer,  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have 


none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou !  why 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more, 
or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast  Thou  wilt 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other 
reason,  but  because  thou  hast  nazel  eyes :  what  eye, 
but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?  'thy 
head  is  as  full  of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat; 
and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  eeg 
for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  lor 
coughing  in  Uie  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy 
dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not 
fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before 
Easter?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with  old 
riband?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarrelling! 

Ben,  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

Mer,  The  fee-simple  ?    O  simple ! 

Ben.  By  my  hea^  here  come  the  Capulets. 
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Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not 

jyi.  Follow  me  cloie,  for  I  will  ipealc  to  theio. — 
GentlemeD,  good  den  t  ■  word  with  one  of  jou. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  iu  t  Couple  it 
with  som e thing ;  make  it  ■  word  and  a  blow. 

Tgb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  nr,  if  ;ou 
will  give  me  occadon. 

Jlf>r.  Could  ;ou  not  take  some  oocaiion  without 
givinsT 

7m,  Mercutio,  thou  ecncort'it  with  Romeo. — 

jtfcr,  Conaottl  what  I  dent  thou  make  ui  minitrebf 
an  thou  make  minttreli  of  iu,look  to  hear  nothing  but 
diwoida:  here's  mj  fiddlestick ;  here's  that  shall  make 
you  dance.     'Zouuda,  eoniort  I  [Striking  hi*  kUt. 

Ben.  Wg  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men ; 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place. 
And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievancei, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gase  on  ui. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  aod  let  them 
ga»e: 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleomire,  I. 
ErUar  Romeo. 

7yi.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  ur.    Here  comes  my 

Mer.  But,  I'll  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery: 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship,  in  that  senie,  may  call  him — man. 

7\/b.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  afibrd 
No  better  term  than  this — thou  art  a  villain. 

Bom.  'Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  exceed  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting : — villain  am  I  none ; 
Tlierefore  farewell:  I  see,  thou know'st  me  noL 

7^.  Bov,  this  shall  not  ezmue  the  injuries 
Tfaat  thou  nast  done  me  ;  therefore,  turn  and  draw. 

Bom.  I  do  iiroteit,  I  never  injur'd  tbeej 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 
Till  thou  ibalt  know  the  reason  of  mj  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submianon  I 
A  la  itoccata  cairiei  it  away. 

[praim  at  Tybalt  it  going. 
Tybalt,  you  ral-catcher,  will  you  walkt 

Tyb.  What  would'st  thou  have  with  met 

Mer.  Qood  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as 
you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the 
eight  Will  you  pluck  your  aword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  eats  J  mate  haste,  leat  mine  be  about  your 
ears  ere  it  be  out. 

7^.  1  am  for  you.  [i>r<i«pti^. 

.Aon.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier 

Mer.  Come,  air,  your  passadi 

Rom.  Draw,  Beuvolio; 
Beat  down  their  weapons. — Gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage! — Tybalt— Mercutic 


■good 

and  hi*  Parliiatu. 
[RoMio  Mupportt  Ui 


(heafghL 


The  prince  expreialy  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets.- Hold,  Tybalt  I— good  Mercutii 
vihitJ> 


Mer.  I  am  hurt;— 

A  plague  o'  hotli  tlie  li< 

Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 
Ben.  Whatl  artthouhnrtf 

Mer.  Ay,   ay,   a  scratch,   a   scratch ;   marry,   'tis 

Where  is  ray  page  ? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  sm^ceon. 

lExit  Page. 
Bon.  Coiu^e,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 


Mer.  No,  'tie  not  so  deep  at  a  well,  nor  to  wide  ta  a  I 
church  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask  for  me  | 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am 
peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world : — a  plague  o'  both  . 
your  houses ! — 'Zounds  1  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  I 
to  seratcb  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a 
villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic ! — Whj, 
the  devil,  came  you  between  us?     I  waa  hurt  nndec 

itoss.  i  thought  all  for  the  best.  j 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  hoiue,  Benvolio,  ' 

Or  I  iball  famL' — A  plague  o'  boUi  your  houaea !  ' 

They  have  made  worms  meat  of  me ; 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too : — your  house*  1 

[Exemt  MaacuTio  aad  Bzwrouo. 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  veiT  friend,  bath  got  bis  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf  j  my  reputation  stun'd 
With  Tybalt's  alander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin. — O  sweet  Juliet! 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  affenbate. 
And  in  my  temper  aoften'd  valour's  steel. 
Re-enter  Bemvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo!  brave  Mercudo's  dead; 
lliat  gallant  spirit  balh  Bspir'd  the  cloud*. 
Which  too  untimely  here  aid  scorn  the  earth. 

Bom.  Tliisday'sblackfateonmoredaysdothdepeiid; 
This  hut  begins  the  woe  others  must  end. 
Be-adtr  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  afun. 

Rom.  Alive!  iutriumplil  and  Mercutio  abunl 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  I —  | 

Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
I*  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads,  ! 

Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company :  I 

Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  aiiat  consort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[They  fight;  TrBai.T/«fl*. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away  I  begone  ! 
The  citiien*  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain : — 
Stand  not  amai'd ; — the  prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken. — Hence  I — he  gone  I — away  I  , 

Bom,  0  I  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  doit  thou  stay!  [£ri(  Rombo. 

Enter  CitiMm,  ^. 

1  at.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mercutio  r 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ! 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt.  • 

t  Gt.  You,  sir; — go  with  me; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  orince's  name,  obey. 
Enter  Prinee,  attenaed;  Montaoue,  C;apdlet,  tJuir    | 
Wivtt,  tmdotkere. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray! 

Ben.  O  noble  prince  1     I  can  discover  all  , 

The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl:  i 

There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin] — O  my  brother's  child! 
O  prince !  O  cousin  I  husband !  O,  the  blood  i*  ^iU'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  tms, 
For  blood  of  ours  abed  blood  of  Montague. 
O  cousin,  cousin ! 

i>rin.  Who  began  (hia  bloody  fray  I 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Rouieo'sbaaddidsls^ : 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  hade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was ;  and  urg'd  withal 
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Your  high  displeasure :— <dl  this,  uttered 

With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd^ 

Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 

Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  Ulto 

With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  noint  to  point, 

And,  witti  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 

It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

Retorts  it  home.     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

**  Hold,  friends !  friends,  part! "  and,  swifter  than  his 

tongue. 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 
And  'twixt  them  rushes;  underneath  whose  army 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain 'd  revenge, 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slain, 
And  as  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap,  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague ; 
Afiection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife. 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  justice,  wiuch  thou,  prince,  must  give : 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prm.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  hb  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Man,  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's  friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  ofience, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  yoiu:  hate's  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  Drawls  doth  He  a  bleeding ; 
But  ril  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  plealdinfi;  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  snail  purchase  out  abuses ; 
Therefore,  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste. 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Capulbt's  House. 
Enter  Julibt. 

JuL  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phcebus'  mansion ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.—- 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-(>erforming  night, 
That  enemies*  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  !-— 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties ;  or  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — ^Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match. 
Play 'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold, 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 
Come  night,  come  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  night; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back.-— 
Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 


And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 

And  nay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 

But  not  possess'd  it;  and  though  I  am  sold. 

Not  yet  enjov'd.    So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.    O I  here  comes  my  nune. 

Enter  Nuree^  with  a  Ladder  cf  Corde, 
And  she  brings  news ;  and  ev'ry  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquenise.— ' 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?    What  hast  thou  there  ?  the 

cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nune.        Ay,  ay,  the  cords.    [Tkrowe  them  down, 

JuL  Ah  me!  what  news?  why  dost  thou  wring  thy 
hands? 

Nune.  Ah  well-a-day !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  !— 
Alack  the  day  !— he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead  I 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious? 

Nune.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot. — O  Romeo,  Romeo  !-^ 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo ! 

Jul,  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus  ? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  helL 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel,  /,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  he  such  an  /; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  he  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not — no  : 
Brief  sounds  determine  or  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nune.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes,— 
God  save  the  mark ! — ^here  on  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub 'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood ;— I  swounded  at  the  sight 

Jul,  O  break,  my  heart !-— poor  bankrupt,  break  at 
once! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne'er  look  on  liberty : 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here, 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nuree.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt !  the  best  friend  I  had : 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 

JuL  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter 'd?  and  is  lybalt  dead? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom ; 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nune.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished  : 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

JuL  O  God  !--did  Romeo's  hand  shed 'Tybalt's  blood? 

Nuree.  It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  dav !  it  did. 

Jul,  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  aneelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven !  wofviah-ravening  lamb  ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  I — 
O,  nature  I  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell. 
When  thou  didst  pour  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?    O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nune.  There's  no  trust, 

Tt2 
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No  faith,  no  bonesty  in  men  ;  all  peijur'd, 

All  fonwoni,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers.— 

Ab  !  ivhere's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vita : — 

These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

JuL  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish  !  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown 'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  c,hide  at  him ! 

Nur»e.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kUl'd  your 
cousin  ? 

JuL  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name. 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  t 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  klird  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  idrops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  ^eep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murder'd  me.     I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds : 

%balt  is  dead,  and  Romeo— ^banished ! 
at — ^banished,  that  one  word — banished, 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.    Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs,— 
Why  follow 'd  not,  when  she  said — ^Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modem  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  T 
But,  with  a  rear^ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished ! — to  speak  that  word. 
Is  fiither,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead : — Romeo  is  banished  !— 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ! 

Nur»9.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?     I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul,  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  shall 
be  spent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment 
Take  up  those  cords. — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd :  [^Taking  them  up. 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed. 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords ;  come,  nurse :  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maiaenhead  I 

Nune.  Hie  to  your  chamber;  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 
I'll  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

JuL  O,  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.    lExeunt. 

SCENE  IIL—Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

J^'.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man : 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

B/nn,  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  prince's  doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not? 


JFW.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom,  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's  doom? 

JFW.  A  gentler  judgment  parted  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Bxm,  Ha !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say— death ; 
For  exile  bath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death :  do  not  say — banishment. 

Fri,  Hence  fVom  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Aom,  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death : — then,  banished 
Is  death  mis-term 'd :  calling  death  banishment^ 
Thou  cut'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri,  O  deadly  sin !     O  mde  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  piince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  brush 'd  aside  the  law. 
And  tum'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not 

Rom,  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy :  heaven  ia  here. 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thine, 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not — More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  seise 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly. 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exjje  is  not  death  X 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished. 
Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly : 
Thev  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — to  kill  me ;  banished  f 
O  friar !  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howling  attends  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heairt, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  maxigle  me  with  that  word— banished  X 

Fri,  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

/{ofn.  O !  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri,  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banbhed. 

Rom,  Yet  banished? — Hang  up  philosophy : 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not    Talk  no  more. 

Fri,  O !  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  eara, 

Rom,  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes? 

Fri,  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom,  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feeL 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  tfaou  tear  thy 

hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.       {FaiUku, 

Fri,  Arise ;  one  knocks :  good  Romeo,  hide  thyaeu. 

{Knochmg  MnUum. 
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Rom.  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans. 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.  [Knocking, 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock ! — Who's  there  f — Romeo, 
arise; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  a  while. — Stand  up ; 

[Knocking. 
Run  to  mv  study.— By  and  by. — God's  wilfl 
What  wilfulness  is  this ! — I  come,  I  come.  [^Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard!  whence  come  you?  what's  your 

Nunc.  [WOhm.']  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet 

Fri.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nunc. 

Nunc.  O  holy  friar !  O !  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord  ?  where 's  Romeo  ? 

JH  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.  O !  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case ; 
Just  in  her  case. 

FrL  O  woeful  sympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. — 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man  : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ?  [Romeo  groans. 

Rom.  Nurse  !  [Rising  suddenly. 

Nurse.  Ah  sir  I  ah  sir ! — Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  have  stain 'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she?  and  how  doth  she?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom. .  As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — O !  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  Sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand ! 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man ; 
Or  ill*beseeming  beast,  in  seemin?  both ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  'Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself. 
And  slay  thy  lady,  too,  that  lives  in  thee, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why  rau'st  thou  on  thy  oirth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  one?,  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  sfaam'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound  st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man ; 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  peijury. 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish ; 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 


Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What !  rouse  thee,  man :  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sdce  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  'Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The  law,  that  threaten 'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  need,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  agreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her ; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back. 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 

Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 

Romeo  is  coming. 
Nurse.  O  Lord !  I  could  have  stay 'd  here  all  the  night. 

To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is  !— 

My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 
Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 
Nurse,  Here  is  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir. 

Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late.  [Exit  Nurse. 
Rom.  How  well  nay  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 
Fri.  Go  hence.     Cvood  night ;  and  here  stands  all 
your  state : — 

Either  be  eone  before  the  watch  be  set,  • 

Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence. 

Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man. 

And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 

Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 

Give  me  thy  hand :  'tis  late ;  farewell ;  good  night. 
Rom,  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 

It  were  a  grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 

Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Capu  let's  House. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  so  did  I : — well,  we  were  bom  to  die.— 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  bUt  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  arbed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  lliese  times  of  woe  afiford  no  time  to  woo. — 
Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-morrow ; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  in  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  diink,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  eo  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love. 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But,  soft  I  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?  haf  ha!    WcU,  Wednesday  is  too 
soon: 
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O*  TTiuraday  let  it  be :— o'  Thursday,  tell  her, 
She  shall  be  married  to  thb  noble  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  baste  ? 
Well  keep  no  great  ado :— a  friend,  or  two ;— 
For  hark  you,  TVbalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  ihougiit  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much. 
Therefore,  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  vou  to  Thursday  t 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap,  W  ell,  cet  you  gone :  o*  Thursday  be  it  then. — 
Go  you  to  Jubet,  ere  jjou  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day.— 
Farewell,  my  lord.— Light  to  my  chamber,  ho ! 
Afore  me !  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by.— Good  night     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

JuL  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day: 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
lliat  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Horn,  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

JuL,  Yon  light  is  not  day-Hght ;  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore,  stay  yet ;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Bom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so, 
ril  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  tbe  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  bow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  bigh  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  eo  :— 
Com«»  death,  and  welcome  :  Juliet  wifis  it  so.— 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

JuL  It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  I 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  ns : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
O !  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too, 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
O !  now  be  gone :  more  light  ana  light  it  grows. 

Bom,  More  light  and  ligbt,  more  dark  and  dark 
our  woes. 

Enter  Nuree* 

Nuree.  Madam! 

JuL  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber: 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  [£xU  Nurse, 

Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out 

Bom*  Farewell,  farewell  I  one  kiss,  and  I'll  descend. 

IDeseendlng, 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so?  love,  lord!  ay,  husband, 
friend ! 
lUst  hear  from  thee  every  hour  in  the  day, 
*n  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
f  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
l^ain  behold  my  Romeo. 


Bom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  tbce. 
Jul.  O  I  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again  f 
Bom.  1  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  sbidl  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul : 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Bom,  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  yon : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu]  adieu ! 

[ExU  Romeo. 
Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown 'd  for  faith  t    Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For,  then,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  hnn  long, 
But  send  him  back. 
La.  Cap.  [  WitJun.']  Ho !  daughter,  are  you  up  f 
Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither? 

Enter  Lady  Cafulet. 
La,  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La,  Cap,  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death? 
What !  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears? 
An  if  thou  would'st,  thou  could 'st  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.  Some  grief  shows  much  of  lore ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul,  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loaa. 
IjU,  Cap,  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  fnend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  tbe  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 
La,  Cap,  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  for 
his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slanghter'd  hinu 
Jul,  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap,  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

JuL  Yulain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him !     I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  him,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
La.  Cap,  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer  liTea. 
JuL  Ay,  madam,  from  tbe  reach  of  these  my  hands. 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death ! 

La,  Cap,  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thoa  not : 
Then,  weep  no  more.    I'll  send  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  that  same  banish 'd  runagate  doth  live,— 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unacctiatom'd  dram 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company ; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 
JuL  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behind  him--dead— 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd.— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it, 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet. — O !  how  my  heart  abhorv 
To  hear  him  nam'd,— *and  cannot  come  to  him,— - 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tvbalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him! 
La,  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find  andi  i 
man. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidinsa,  giri. 

Jul,  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time. 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La,  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  chfld 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 
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Jtd,  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that? 

La,  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  ne](tTiiunday  morn, 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  jojrful  hride. 

Jul,  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woot 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris. 

La,  Cap,  These  are  news  indeed ! 

Here  comes  your  father ;  tell  him  so  yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 
Enter  Capulet  and  Nurte, 

Ctm,  When  the  sim  sets,  the  earth  doth  drizzle  dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright.— 

How  now!  a  conduit,  girl?  what!  still  in  tears? 
Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife ! 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La,  Cap,  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives  you 
thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave. 

Cap,  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How!  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul,  Not  proud  you  have,  but  thankful  that  you  have : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap,  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic !    What  is  this? 
Proud,— -and,  I  thank  you,-*ana,  I  thank  you  not;— 
Atad  vet  not  proud  ? — Mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next 
To  go  with  Pftris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion !  out,  you  baggage ! 
You  tallow  face  I 

La,  Cap,  Fie,  fie!  what,  are  you  mad? 

Jul,  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap,  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  1  disobedient  wretch  I 
I  tell  thee  what,— get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd 
That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  thu  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding! 

Nurse,  God  in  heaven  bless  her! 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

C<u>,  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom?  hold  your  tongue. 
Good  prudence :  smatter  with  your  gossips ;  go. 

Nuree.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap,  O I  God  ye  good  den. 

Nurse,  May  not  one  speak? 

Cap,  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool  1 


Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La,  Cap,  You  are  too  hot 

Cap,  (rod's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuffed  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportion 'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man,— 
Ana  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fbrtune's  tender. 
To  answer—"  I'll  not  wed,"—**  I  cannot  love," 
"  I  am  too  young," — "  I  pray  you,  pardon  me." — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you ; 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me : 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 
An  you  be  mine,  I'U  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hanff,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets, 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  wnat  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't,  bethink  you;  I'll  not  be  forsworn.     [Exii. 

JuL  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? — 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La,  Cap,  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a  word. 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.        [E:aL 

JuL  O  God! — O  nurse !  how  shall  this  be  prevented? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth. 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ? — Comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack !  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!— 
What  say'st  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse,  Faith,  here  'tis.    Romeo 

Is  banished,  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O !  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ; 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.    Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  livine  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul,  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart? 

Nurse,  And  from  my  soul  too ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

JuL  Amen  1 

Nurse.  What? 

JuL  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

\_ExU. 

JuL  Ancient  damnation !     O,  most  wicked  fiend  1 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare 
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So  many  thousand  times? — Go,  counsellor; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 


I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die. 


lEgii. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 


Fri,  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short 

Par,  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri,  You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady*s  mind : 
Uneven  is  the  course ;  I  like  it  not 

Par,  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And,  therefore,  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  nve  her  sorrow  so  much  way, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  ? 

Fri,  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd. 

[Aside. 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  celL 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife. 

JuL  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next 

JuL  What  must  be  shall  be. 

IH,  That's  a  certain  text 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father? 

JuL  To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 

Par,  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

JuL  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par,  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 

JuL  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par,  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

JuL  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  tiiat; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par,  Thou  wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

JuL  Tbat  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par,  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd  it 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now. 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now.— 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion !— - 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you : 
Till  then,  adieu;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Exit  Paris. 

JuL  O!  shut  the  door;  and  when  thou  hast  done  so. 
Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help! 

^j.  O  Juliet !  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  Count 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this. 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  mav  prevent  it : 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise. 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presenUy.  [Showing  it, 
God  join'd  mv  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  nand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 


Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 

Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 

'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 

Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that, 

Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 

Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 

Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die,  [Offers  to  strike. 

If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

IH.  Hold,  dauehter  I     I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope. 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

JuL  O I  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battiements  of  yonder  tower ; 
'  Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  mv  sweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then :  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris.    Wednesday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When,  presentiy,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  nm 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow 'd  likeness  of  snrunk  deadi 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours. 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is, 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier. 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave : 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awidce. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come,  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame. 
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If  no  unconttant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul,  Give  me,  give  me !     O !  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.  Hold ;  get  you  gone :  be  strong  and  prosperous 
In  this  resolve.     I'll  send  a  friar ^ith  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

JvL  Love,  give  me  strength,  and  strength  shall 
help  anord. 
Farewell,  dear  father.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 
Enter  Cafulbt,  Lady  Capulet,  Nune^  and  Servants, 

Cap,  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ — 

[Exit  Servant, 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2  Serv,  You  shall  have  none  ul,  sir;  for  I'll  try  if 
they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

600.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv,  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick 
his  dwn  fingers:  therefore,  he  that  cannot  lick  his 
fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

C(m,  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  Servant, 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Av,  forsooth. 

Cap,  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on  her : 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse,  See,  where  she  comes  ftom  shrift  with  merry 
look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong!  where  have  you 
been  gadding  ? 

JuL  Where  I  have  learn 'd  me  tP  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here,       [Kneelh^, 
And  beg  your  pardon. — rardon,  I  beseech  you : 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

C<^.  Send  for  the  County  :  go  tell  him  of  this. 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

JuL  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Corp.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't;  this  is  well, — stand  up: 
This  IS  as't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  County : 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither.— 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul,  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

£a.  Cap,  No,  not  till  Thursday :  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her. — We'll  to  church  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse, 

La,Cap.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision : 
*T\b  now  near  night 

Cap,  Tush !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet ;  help  to  deck  up  her : 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — let  me  alone ; 
111  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.— -What,  ho  !— 
They  are  all  forth :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow.     My  heart  is  wond'rous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim 'd.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.~Julibt's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse, 

JuL  Ay,  those  attires  are  best : — but,  gentle  nurse, 


I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulbt. 

La,  Cap,  What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need  you  my  help  ? 

Jul,  No,  madam ;  we  have  euH'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  fuU  aU, 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La,  Cap,  Good  night : 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse, 

JuL  Farewell  I— God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  iSfe : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me.*- 
Nurse ! — What  should  she  do  here  t 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.— 
Come,  phial.— 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all. 
Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning  ?— * 
No,  no  ;"-this  shaU  forbid  it :— lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  a  Dagger, 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtlv  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead, 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought- 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point. 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  t 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say, 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort  :— 
Alack,  alack  I  is  it  not  like,  tnat  I, 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ;— 
O !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears. 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints. 
And  pluck  tne  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 
O,  look  I  methinks,  I  see  mv  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point. — Stay,  l^baJt,  stay  !— 
Romeo !  Romeo  I  Romeo ! — ^here's  drink — I  drink  to 
thee.  [She  throsos  herself  on  the  bed. 

SCENE  IV.— Capulet's  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse, 

La.  Cap,  Hold;  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more 

spices,  nurse. 
Nurse,  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 
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Enter  Capoiet. 
'     Ce^.  Come,  stir,  stir,  itirl   the  second  cock  hath 

crow'd, 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rnng,  'tis  three  o'clock.-^ 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurte,  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed :  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap,  No,  not  a  whit.    What !  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La,  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your 
time; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

{^Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood ! — Now,  fellow, 
What's  there? 

Enter  Serwmte,  with  iSjpito,  Logs,  and  Baskets, 

1  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know  not  what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [^ExU  1  jyerv.j^-Sir- 

rah,  fetch  drier  logs : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit, 

Cap.  *M ass,  and  well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha ! 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith !  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

[Mune  fdthm. 
For  so  he  said  he  would. — I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse ! — Wife ! — what,  ho !— what,  nurse,  I  say ! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up : 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris.-*Hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already. 
Make  haste,  I  say.  [Exetmt, 

SCENE  y. — Juliet's  Chamber ;  Juliet  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse,  Mistress ! — what,  mistress  {-—Juliet ! — ^fast, 
I  warrant  :— 
Why,  lamb  ! — why,  lady  I — fie,  you  slug-a-bed  !— 
Why,    love,   I  say! — ^madam  !    sweet-heart  1*- why, 

bride ! — 
What !  not  a  word  ? — ^You  take  your  pennyworths  now : 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.^-God  forgive  me. 
Marry  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed : 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'  faith.—Will  it  not  be  ?— 
What,  drest  I  and  in  your  clothes  I  and  down  again  I 
I  must  needs  wake  you.     Lady !  lady,  lady  !— 
Alas !  alas !— Help  I  help  1  my  lady's  dead! — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom  !— 
Some  aqua-vite,  ho  I^my  lord !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap,  What  is  the  matter ! 

Nurse.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 

La.  Cap.  O  me !  O  me ! — ^my  child,  my  only  life, 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  wiU  die  with  thee  1— 
Help,  help !— -call  help. 

EvUer  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame!  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is  come. 

Nurse.  She's  dead,  deceas'd:  she's  dead ;  alack  the  day ! 

La,  Cap.  Alack  the  day!  she's  dead,  she's  dead, 
she's  dead. 

Cap.  Ha !  let  me  see  her. — Out,  alas !  she's  cold ; 


Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Nurse,  O  lamentable  day  I 

La,  Cm.  O  woful  time  I 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 
lies  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  jPWar  Laurence  and  Paris,  wUk  Muncums, 

JFW.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  t 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return.— 
O  son  !  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  wife :  there  she  lies, 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.     I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  death's  I 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  moraing'a  face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  tning  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch 'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Num.  O  woe,  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
Most  lamentable  day !  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
O  day !  O  day !  O  day  !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  wofUl  day  I 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain  I 
Most  detestable  dealh,  by  thee  beguiro. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  ! — 
O  love  !  O  life  ! — not  life,  but  love  in  deatii  I 

Cap.  Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kOl'd  \ 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O  child !  O  child ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  chOd  ! — 
Dead  art  thou ! — alack !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,  ho !  for  shame !  confusion's  cure  lives  not 
In  these  confusions.    Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid,  now  heaven  hath  all; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death. 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion, 
For  'twas  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanc'd ; 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itselft 
O !  in  this  love  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long. 
But  she*s  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse :  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church ; 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  fimeral : 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  nymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with  him  ;^- 
And  go,  sir  Paris  :•— every  one  prepare 
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To  follow  this  fair  cone  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  low*r  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their -Iiigh  will. 

lEjsamt  Capvlet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Friar. 

1  Mum,  'Paith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah !  put  up,  put  up ; 
for,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.  [Exit  Nurse. 

1  Mum.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  tne  case  may  be  amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians!  <* Heart's  ease,  Heart's 
ease  :"  O !  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play—*'  Heart's 
ease." 

1  Mum.  Why  "  Heart's  ease  ?" 

Pet.  O,  musicians  I  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
*'  My  heart  is  full  of  woe :"  O !  play  me  some  merry 
dump,  to  comfort  me. 

2  Mum.  Not  a  dump  we :  'tis  no  time 'to  play  now. 
Pet.  You  will  not,  then  ? 

Mum.  No. 

Pet.  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

1  Mum.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek :  I  will 
give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  AfuM.  Then,  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then,  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger 
on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets :  I'll  re  you, 
I'll /a  you.     Do  you  note  me  ?  {^Drawing  his  Dagger. 


1  Mum.  An  you  re  us,  and^a  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mum.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit.  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  my  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger. 
— Answer  me  like  men : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound^ 

And  dolefid  dumpe  the  mind  oppresM, 
Then  mueiCf  with  her  eilver  Mouna; 

Why,  "silver  solmd?"  why,  "music  with  her  silver 
sound?"     What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

1  Mum..  Marry,  sir, because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound. 
Pet.  Thou  pratest!— What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck? 

2  Mum.  1  say  "silver  sound,"  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Thou  pratest  tool — What  say  you,  James 
Soundpost? 

3  Mum.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O I  I  cry  you  mercy ;  you  are  the  singer :  I  will 
say  for  you.  It  is  "music  with  her  silver  sound," 
because  musicians  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding  :— 

Then  mueic  with  her  eUver  Mound^ 
With  Mpeedy  help  doth  lend  redreMM. 

[Exit. 

1  Mum.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same. 

2  Mum.  Hang  hmi.  Jack !  Come,  we'll  in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.         [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Mantua.    A  Street. 
Enter  Romeo. 


Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  death  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead ; 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itiielf  possess'd, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Baltrasar. 
News  from  Verona ! — How  now,  Balthasar? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar? 
How  doth  my  ladv  ?     Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet?    That  I  ask  again; 
For  nodiing  can  b%  ill  if  she  be  welL 

BaL  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capulet's  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  m  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  yon. 
O  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  oflSce,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  e'en  so?  then,  I  defy  you,  stars!-— 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post  horses ;  I  will  hence  to-night 

Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush !  thou  art  deceiv'd : 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 


Rom.  No  matter ;  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses :  I'll  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exit  Balthasar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night 
Let's  see  for  means : — O,  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men. 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary, 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  which  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples :  meacre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  allicator  stufTd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-snap 'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  nuisty  seeds. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter 'd  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said— - 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O !  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need, 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.— 
What,  ho!  apothecary! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  loud? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see,  that  thou  art  poor ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  reer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  vems, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 
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Ap.  Such  morUl  dnigi  I  have ;  but  Mantua'*  law 
Ii  death  to  any  he  that  uttera  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  ao  bare,  and  full  of  wrelchednen. 
And  fear'it  to  die  ?  famme  u  in  thy  cheekf, 
Need  and  opprenion  (tarveth  in  thy  eyei. 
Contempt  ana  beggary  hang  on  thy  back, 
The  world  ii  not  tby  Iriend,  nor  the  world's  law  i 
The  world  afford*  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then,  be  not  poor,  hut  break  it,  and  take  thii. 
Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  wilt,  conaente. 

{Exit  cmd  TtUmt*. 

Boa.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  thb  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 

And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  atrength 

Of  twenty  men,  it  would  deipatch  you  atraight, 

Ron.  'rheie  ia  thy  gold  j  worae  poiaon  to  meu'i  aoulf. 
Doing  more  murden  in  tbii  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou*may'st  not  sell; 
1  sell  thee  poison,  thou  haat  aold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  ^et  thyaelf  in  flesh.— 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  uae  thee.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  II.— Friar  LAUKENcE'a  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  John. 
/oAn.  Holj'  Fr&ncitcan  friar  I  brother,  ho ! 

Enter  FViar  Laurence. 
Lou.  This  aame  should  be  the  voice  of  friar  John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  what  savs  Romeot 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  bis  letter. 

John.  Going  to  And  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  in  tiiia  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seai'd  up  the  doora,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 
Lau.  Who  hare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeot 
John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  u  again, — 

\_Giving  it. 
Nor  get  a  tneaaenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lao.  Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import'  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John,  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it.  [£fi(. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  lo  the  monument  alone. 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake; 
She  will  heshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  mv  cell  till  Romeo  come : 
Poor  living  corse,  cloa'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb!  {ExU, 
SCENE  III.— A  Churchyard  ;  in  it  the  Monument 
of  the  Capulets. 
Enter  Pakis,  and  hit  Page,  bearing  Flovert,  and  a 

Torch. 
Par.  Gire  me  thy  torch,  boy  :   hence,  and  stand 

Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond'  yew-treea  lay  tliee  all  along, 
Holdine  thine  ear  close  to  the  bollow  ground; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyaid  tread, 
Doing  loose,  unRrm  with  digging  up  of  graves, 


But  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  ai  I  bia  tfaee;  go.  [ 

[Ghluig  a  iattet. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stay  alone 
Here  m  the  churchyard ;  vet  I  will  adventure.  [_Retirt*.  I 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  tby  bridal  bed  I  ' 

O  woe  !  thy  canopy  is  duat  and  stones,  : 

Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew,  \ 

Or  wanting  that  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans :  i 

The  obaequiet,  that  I  for  thee  will  keep,  I 
Nightly  shall  be  to  strew  tby  grave  and  weep  I 


IThe.    _ 

'He  boy  gives  warning  aomething  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  crois  mv  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rite  X 
What  I  wiUi  a  torch  t— muffie  me,  night,  «  wbile. 

{_Retire*. 
Enter  Roheo  ajid  Baltbasak,  vnth  a  TorcA, 
Mattock,  ^. 

Ram.  Give  roe  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  inm. 
Hold,  take  this  letter:  early  in  the  morning 
See  Lbou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.     Upon  tby  life  I  charge  the«, 
Wbate'er  thou  bear'at  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death  I 

la  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face ;  I 

But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger  ' 

A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment     Therefore  hence,  be  gone : 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  tbee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limb*. 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild;  , 

More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

BaL  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  yon.  i 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — Take  tbon  ' 
that :  [Oitting  kit  i>w«r.  | 

Live,  and  be  prosperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

BaL  For  all  this  aame,  I'll  hide  me  here  about: 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [£a& 

Bom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  tbon  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breakuig  open  the  Mcmmmnt. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food  I 

Par.  This  is  that  baniab'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin, — with  which  grief^ 
It  ia  aupposed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  U  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

{Adaandng. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  farther  than  deathl 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  uith  me;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  miisl, indeed;  and  thnefoie  came  I  hither. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempi  not  a  desperate  man ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  : — think  upon  these  gone; 
Let  tliem  affright  thee. — 1  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Put  not  another  aiti  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury : — O !  be  gone. 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself, 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself. 
Stay  not,  be  gone ; — live,  and  hereafter  say— 
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A  madman*!  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,  I  do  defy  commiseration. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom»  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then,  have  at  thee, 
bov.  [Thty  fight. 

Page,  O  Lord !  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

[Ejnt  Pag; 

Par,  O !  I  am  slain.   [FaUt,'\ — If  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lav  me  with  Jmiet.  [Die», 

Rom,  In  faith,  I  will. — Let  me  peruse  this  face  :~- 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris  !— 
What  said  my  man,  wheq  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?    I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O !  give  me  thy  hand,  [Taking  it. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave,^- 
A  grave?    O,  no!  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet ;  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

[Layina  Paris  in  the  Monument, 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightnine  before  death :  O  !  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — O,  my  love  !  my  wife ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensien  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O !  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin ! — Ah !  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?    I  will  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour. 
For  fear  of  that  I  still  will  stay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again :  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids ;  O !  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your  last : 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace ;  and  lips,  O !  you. 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark. 
Here's  to  my  love ! — [Drinkt,']  O,  true  apothecary ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.— Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies  near  Juliet. 

Enter,  at  the  other  End  of  the  Churchyard,  Friar  La v- 
Rzvcz,  with  a  Lantern,  Crow,  and  Spade;  and  Bal- 
TB  ASAft  following, 

Fri,  Saint  Francis  be  mv  speed  !  how  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves? — Who's  there? 

Bal,  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 
well. 

/W.  Bliss  be  upon  you !    Tell  me,  good  my  fHend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls?  as  I  discern. 
It  bumeth  in  the  Capulets'  monument. 


BaL  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there's  my  master. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it? 

BaL  Romeo. 

/W.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

BaL  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri,  Go  with  me  to  the  vault 

BaL  I  dare  not,  sir. 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  witn  death. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri,  Stay,  then,  I'll  go  alone. — Fear  comes  upon  me ; 
O I  much  I  fear  some  ill  unthrifty  thing. 

BaL  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought. 
And  that  my  master  slew  him.  [Exit, 

Fru  Romeo! —  [Advancing, 

Alack,  alack  I  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ?— • 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace ! 

[Entering  the  Monument, 
Romeo!  O,  pale! — Who  else?  what!  Paris  too? 
And  steep'd  m  blood  ? — Ah !  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  !— 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  wakee, 

JuL  6,  comfortable  friar  I  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am. — Where  is  my  Romeo?  [Noiee  within, 

Fri,  I  hear  some  noise. — I^y,  come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents :  come,  come  away. 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead ; 
And  Paris  too :  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a,  sisterhood  of  holy  huns. 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,*  go,  good  Juliet. — [Noite  again,"]   I  dare  no 
longer  stay.  [Exit, 

Jul,  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away.— 
What's  here?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end.^ 
O  churl !  drink  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after?— I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  [Kieees  him. 

Thy  lips  are  warm ! 

1  frateh,  [  Within,']  Lead,  boy  :^-which  way  ? 

JuL  Yea,  noise  ? — then  I'll  be  brief. — O  happy  dag^ 

ger  I  [Snatching  Romeo's  Dagger, 

This  is  thy  sheath ;  [Stabe  herseff;]  there  rest,  and  let 

me  die.  [Dies, 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  (/Paris. 

Page,  This  is  the  place;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 
bum. 

1  Watch,  The  eround  is  bloody :  search  about  the 

churchyard. 
Go,  some  of  you;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach.  [ExeufUeome, 
Pitiful  sight!  here  lies  the  County  slain <; — 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried.— 
Go,  tell  the  Prince,— run  to  the  Capulets,-^ 
Raise  up  the  Montagues, — some  others  search.-— 

[Exeunt  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie ; 
But  the  true  eround  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasar. 

2  Watch,  Here's  Romeo's  man;   we  found  him  in 

the  churchyard. 
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1  WaUh,  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  Prince  come 
hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  wUh  Friar  Laurence. 

3  Watch,  Here  ib  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs,  and 
weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch,  A  great  suspicion :  stay  the  friar  too. 
Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants, 

Prince,  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest  ? 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulbt,  and  others. 

Cap,  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek  abroad? 

La,  Cap,  O !  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Romeo, 
Some  Juhet,  and  some  Paris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  your  ears  ? 

1  Watch,  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris  slain; 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince,  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul  murder 
comes. 

1  Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughtered  Romeo's 
man. 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap,  O,  heaven ! — O,  wife !  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mistaken, — for,  lo  I  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  mv  daughter's  bosom. 

La,  Cap,  O  me  1  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince,  Come,  Montague ;  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heirlnore  early  down. 

Mon,  Alas,  my  liese,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath. 
What  farther  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince,  hook,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Man.  O  tliou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  press  before  thy  faUier  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince,  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outcry  for  a  while, 
mi  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.     Mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.-— 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

IH,  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Do  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder ; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  imneach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned,  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince,  Then,  say  at  once  what  thou  dostknow  in  this. 

Fri,  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithfiil  wife : 
I  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish 'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her. 
Betroth 'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 
To  county  Paris :  then,  comes  she  to  me. 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriaee, 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 


A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 

As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 

The  form  of  death.     Meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo, 

That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night. 

To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave* 

Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  oease : 

But  be  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 

Was  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 

Return 'd  my  letter  back.    Then,  all  alone, 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 

Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 

But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 

Of  her  awakening)  here  untimely  lay 

The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 

She  waked ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 

And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 

But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb. 

And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 

But  (as  it  seems)  %  did  violence  on  herself. 

All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurse  is  privy ;  and,  if  aught  in  thia 

Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  sacrificed  some  hour  before  the  time, 

Unto  the  riffour  of  severest  law. 

Prince,  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holj  man. — 
Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

Bal,  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death. 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten 'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vaiilt. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  Uiere. 

Prince,  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it.— 
Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch?— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady *s  grave, 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince,  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar *s  words, 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death ; 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet— 
Where  be  these  enemies?    Capulet!  Montagu! 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen : — all  are  punish*d. 

Cap,  O,  brother  Montague !  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  IS  my  daughter's  jointure ;  for  no  more 

IThey  shake  kaads. 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon,  But  I  can  give  thee  more ; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold. 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  fair  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap,  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity. 

Prince,  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings. 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head. 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  'things ; 
Some  shall  be  pardon 'd,  and  some  punished : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo, 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timom's  House. 
Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller^  Merchant,  and  others,  at 

several  Doors, 

Poet  Good  day,  sir. 

Pai$L  I  am  glad  you're  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long.    How  goes  the 
world  ? 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known ; 

But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?    See, 
Magic  of  bounty  !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Haw  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  1  know  them  both :  th*  other's  a  jeweller. 

Mer,  0 1  'tis  a  worthy  lord. 

Jew.  Nav,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath 'd,  as  it  were. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness : 
He  passes. 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here —    [Showing  it. 

Mer,  O I  pray,  let's  see't.   For  the  lord  Timon,  sir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate ;  but,  for  that — 

Poet.  "  When  we  for  recompense  haveprais'd  the  vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 

Mer,  'Tis  a  good  form. 

Jew.  And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Potfi.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet,  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  issues 
From  whence  'tis  nourish 'd :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.    What  have  you  there  ? 


Pain.  A  picture,  sir.-- When  comes  your  book  forth? 

Poet,  'Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece.  [Showing  it 

Poet.  So  'tis:  this  comes  off* well,  and  excellent. 

Pain.  Indifferent 

Poet.  Admirable !     How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing ;  what  a  mental  power 
Tnis  eye  shoots  forth ;  how  biff  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip ;  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  is't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators,  who  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  follow 'd  I  ' 

Poet  The  senators  of  Athens : — happy  men ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors. 
I  have  in  this  rough  work  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  dotn  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  verse :  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold. 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  benind. 

Pain,  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet,  I  will  unbolt  to  you. 
You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon  :  his  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
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Subdues,  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance, 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timou's  nod.        t 

Pain,  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet,  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hiU 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd  :  the  base  o'  the  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states  :  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd, 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame; 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Ptnfu  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon 'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  ezpress'd 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides ;  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet,  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  bis  dependants. 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot 

Pain,  'Tis  common : 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune's 
More  preenantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well. 
To  show  lord  Timon  that :  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Timqn,  attended  ;  the  Servant 
of  \EJXTiDiva  talking  with  him, 

Tim,  Imprison 'd  is  he,  say  ^ou? 

Fen,  Serv,  Ay,  my  good  lord:  five  talents  is  his  debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
Periods  his  comfort 

Tim,  Noble  Ventidius !     Well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.     I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have.    I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven,  Serv,  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim,  Commend  me  to  him:  I  will  send  his  ransom; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me.— 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven,  Serv,  All  happiness  to  your  honour  I       [Exit, 
Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Aih,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim,  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath,  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim,  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath,  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before  thee. 

Tim,  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  I 

^Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc,  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 


Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this   thj 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir,  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tm,  Well ;  what  fartlier? 

Old  Aih,  One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim,  The  man  is  lumest. 

Old  Ath,  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim,  Does  she  love  him? 

Old  Aih,  She  is  youn^,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim,  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maidf 

Luc,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  she  accepts  of  it 

Old  Ath,  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  he  missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim,  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  t 

Old  Ath,  Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in  future  aO. 

Tim,  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  long: 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter ; 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoise, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath,  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim,  My  hand  to  thee ;-  mine  honour  on  my  promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.     Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Atkeman, 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your  lord- 
ship. 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain,  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

TUn,  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside :  these  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out    I  like  your  work. 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

Pain,  The  gods  preserve  yon ! 

Tim,  Well  fare  you,  gentleman :  give  me  your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffer'd  under  praise. 

Jew,  What,  my  lord,  dispraise  ! 

Tim,  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite, 

Jew,  fAy  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  well  know. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.     Believe 't,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it 
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71m.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord;   he  speaks  the  common 
tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim,  Look,  who  comes  here.    Will  you  be  chid  ? 
Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew,  We'll  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He'll  spare  none. 

Tim,  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Jipem,  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good  morrow; 
when  thou  art  Timon*s  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Tim,  Why  dost  thou  calf  them  knaves  ?  thou  know'st 
them  not. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim,  Yes. 

Apem,  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew,  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Thou  know'st,  I  do;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy  name. 

Tim,  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Of  nothmg  so  much;  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Hmon. 

Tim,  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem,  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Ttm,  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem,  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim,  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

.^^pem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Ttm,  Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it? 

Apem,  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain,  Y'are  a  dog. 

Apem,  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation :  what's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim,  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

^em.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Ttm.  An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem,  O !  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Ap^m.  So  thou  apprehend  'st  it.  Take  it  for  thy  labour. 

7m,  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem,  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not 
cost  a  man  a  doit. 

71m.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem,  Not  worth  my  thinking.— How  now,  poet ! 

Poet,  How  now,  philosopher ! 

Apem,  Thou  liest 

Poet,  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem,  Yes. 

Poet.  Then,  I  lie  not 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem,  Then,  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work,  where 
thou  hast  fei^'d  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet,  That's  not  feign'd ;  he  is  so. 

Apem,  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of.  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour  :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.     Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord  ! 

71m.  What  would 'st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem,  Ay. 

71m.  Wherefore? 

Apem,  That  I  had  so  hungry  a  wish  to  be  a  lord. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem,  'Trafiic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer,  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it 

Apem.  Traffic's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  confound  thee ! 


Trumpets  sound.    Enter  a  Servant, 
Ttm,  What  trumpet's  that? 
Serv,  '  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  hone,  all  of  companionship. 

71m.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to  us.— 

[Exettnt  some  Attendants, 
You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence. 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and  when  dinner's  done 
Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  Company, 
Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there.— 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !— 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  courtesy  I    The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcih,  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight 

71m.  Right  welcome,  sir : 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  ail  hut  Apemantus. 
Enter  ttvo  Lords, 
I  Lord.  What  time  o'  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem,  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord,  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  more  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st  it 

2  Lord,  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feast. 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 

fools. 
2  Lord,  Fare  thee  well ;  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord,  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Shoufdst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I  mean 
to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord,  Hang  thyself. 

Apem,  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding :  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord,    Away,  unappeasable  dog,   or   I'll  spurn 

thee  hence. 
Apem,  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass.  [Exit. 

1  Lord,  He's  opposite  to  humanity.  Come,  shall  we  in. 
And  taste  lord  'Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 

The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord,  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself :  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govern 'd  man. 

2  Lord,  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !    Shall  we  in  ? 
1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's 

House. 

Hautboys  playing  Umd  Music,  A  great  banquet  served 
in  ;  Flavius  and  others  attendiiuf :  then,  enter  Timon, 
Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempronius,  and 
other  Athenian  Senators,  with  Vbntidius,  whom 
Timon  redeemed  from  prison,  and  Attendants :  then 
comes,  dropping  after  all,  Apemantus,  discontentedly, 
W^e  Idmsetf, 

Fen.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  it  hath  pleas'd  the  gods 
to  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  lone  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  nch : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 

u  ti 
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Doubled  with  thanks  and  sendee,  from  whose  help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  O !  by  no  means, 

Honest  Yentidius :  you  mistake  my  love. 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives. 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
Fen,  A  noble  spirit ! 
Tim,  Nay,  my  lords, 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first, 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit :  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  IThey  nt, 

1  Lord,  My  lord,  we  always  have  confessed  it 
Apem.  Ho,  ho !  confessed  it  ?  hang'd  it,  have  you  not  ? 
lim,  O,  Apemantus  !— you  are  welcome. 
Apem,  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome  : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fie !  thou'rt  a  churl :  you  have  got  a  humour 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man ;  'tis  much  to  blame.-^ 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevie  est. 
But  vond'  man  is  ever  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for't,  indeed. 

Jpem,  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon : 
I  come  to  observe  ;  I  give  thee  warning  on*t. 

Tim,  I  take  no  heed  of  thee;  thou  art  an  Athenian, 
therefore,  welcome.  I  mvself  would  have  no  power ; 
pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent 

Apem,  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I 
shouid  ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods !  what  a  number 
of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not!     It  grieves 
me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in  one  man's  blood ; 
and  all  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them  up  too. 
I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  : 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives. 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  tlieir  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't;  the  fellow,  that  sits  next 
him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges  the  breath 
of  him  in  a  divided  draught,  is  the  readiest  man  to  kill 
hioi :  it  has  been  proved.     If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I 
should  fear  to  drink  at  meals. 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes : 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 

Tim,  My  lord,  in  heart ;  and  let  the  health  so  round. 

2  Lord,  Let  it  flow  this  wav,  my  jzood  lord. 

Afem,  Flow  this  way  ?    A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps 

his  tides  well.    Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy 

state  look  ill,  Timon. 

Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  fire. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals,  there's  no  odds ; 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemamtus'  Grace. 
Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself. 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  : 
Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping ;  • 

Or  a  dog  that  seems  c  sleeping ; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 
Amen.    So  fall  to't : 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root 

[Eaia  and  drinki. 


Much  good  do't  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  ! 

Tim,  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field  now. 

AleUf,  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfiist  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  'em :  I  could  vrish  my  best  friend  at  such 
a  feast 

Apem,  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  enemies 
then,  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em,  and  bid  me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  wnereby  we  might 
express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should  think  our- 
selves for  ever  perfect 

Hm,  O !  no  doubt,  my  good  friends ;  but  the  eods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  mtich  help 
t  from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  friends  eUe  ?  why 
have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  yoa 
not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told  more  of 
you  to  myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak  in 
your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  yoo.  O,  yoa 
gods!  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we 
should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em  ?  they  were  the  most 
needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for 
'em ;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung 
up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves. 
Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might 
come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to  do  benefits;  and 
what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the 
riches  of  our  friends  ?  O !  what  a  precious  comfort 
'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one 
another's  fortunes.  O  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  *t  can 
be  bom !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks : 
to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Apem,  Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord,  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 
And  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe,  sprung  up. 

Apem,  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord,  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much. 
Apem,  Much  I  ITueket  sotmded, 
ilm.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  * 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Please  vou,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

71m.  Ladies !     What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my  lord, 
which  bears  that  office  to  signify  their  pleasures. 

Tim.  1  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  boimties  taste !— The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  tliy  plenteous  bosom.    The  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas 'd  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  onlv  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tun,  "they're  welcome  alL     Let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [£xil  Curio. 

1  Lord,  You  see,  my  lord,  how  amply  y'are  belov'd« 
Muiic,    Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  matque  of  Ladies  eu 

Amazont,  with  Lutes  in  their  Hands,  dancmg^  and 

playing, 

Apem.  Hey  day  I  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this 
way  I 
They  dance :  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ;  ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drin)^  those  men,  | 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again,  ! 
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With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy. 

Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ? 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 

Of  their  friends' gift? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  't  has  been  done. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  the  setting  sua. 

The  Lords  rite  from  Tablet  with  much  adoring  of  Tikos  ; 
andf  to  show  their  loves^  each  singlei  out  an  Amazon^ 
and  aU  danccy  Men  with  Women,  a  lofty  Strain  or 
two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace,  fair 
ladies, 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind : 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lustre, 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it 

I  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  ever  at  the  best 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would  not 
hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

AU  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Cupid,  and  Ladies, 

Tim.  Flavius! 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.  [^AMde."]  More  jewels  yet  I 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour ; 
Else  I  should  tell  mm, — well, — i'  faith,  I  should, 
When  all's  spent,  he'd  be  cross'd  then :  and  he  could, 
"Us  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind. 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[^Exit,  and  returns  with  the  Casket. 

1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.  Our  horses  1 

Tim.  O,  my  friends ! 

I  have  one  word  to  sav  to  you.   Look  you,  my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it, 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
AU.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  senate 
newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.  'Hiey  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word :  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee: 
I  pr'y  thee,  let's  be  provided  to  show  them  entertainment 

liav.  I  scarce  know  how.  [Aside. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain 'd. — How  now !  what  news? 

3  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman, lord  Lucmlus,  entreats  your  company  to-mor- 
row to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your  honour  two 
brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  V\\  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  be  receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 


Flav.  [Aside.']  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer : 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this, 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word :  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed 
Tlian  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Esat. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong :  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits. 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it 

3  Lord.  O !  he's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 
Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it 

2  Lord.  O I  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in 
that 

Jhn.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord :  I  know  no 
man 
Can  iustly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.     Ill  call  to  you. 

AU  Lords.  O !  none  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all,  and  your  several  visitations, 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give : 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich : 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee ;  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch 'd  field. 

Aleib.  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound,^ 

Ttm,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinitely  endear'd, — 
Tim.  All  to  you. — Lights !  more  lights ! 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon. 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[ExewU  Alcibiades,  Lords,  ^c. 

Apem,  What  a  coil's  here  I 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.    Friendship's  full  of  dregs : 
Methmks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing ;  for  if  I  should  be  brib'd 
too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee,  and 
then  thou  would'st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  giv'st  so  long, 
Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper 
shortly :  what  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once,  I 
am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ;  and 
come  with  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apem.  So ; — ^thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now ; — 
Thou  shalt  not  then ;  I'll  lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 
O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  a  Senator's 

House. 

EfUer  a  Senator,  with  Paper»  in  his  Hand, 

Sen,  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro;  and  to  Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand,  besides  my  former  sum. 
Which  makes  it  five-and-twenty — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?    It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  hut  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  huy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Hmon ; 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight 
A  stable  o'  horses.    No  porter  at  his  gate ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason 
Can  sound  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say  ] 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph,  Here,  sir :  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen,  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord  Timon : 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when— 
'*  Commend  me  to  your  master"-— and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus ; — but  tell  him,  sirrah, 
My  uses  cry  to  me.     I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own :  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.    I  love,  and  honour  him. 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger. 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.    Get  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph,  I  go,  sir. 

Sen,  Ay,  go,  sir.— Take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt 

Caph,  I  will,  sir. 

Sen,  Go.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Txmon's  House. 
Enter  Flavius,  with  many  BiUs  in  hit  Hand, 

Flavius.  No  care,  no  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense. 
That  he  will  neither  know  now  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ;  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him ;  no  reserve ;  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.    Never  mind 
Was  surely  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done  ?    He  will  not  hear,  till  feel. 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunting. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 
Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servante  ef  Isidore  and  Varbo. 

Caph,  Good  even,  Varro.    What ! 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Var.  Serv,  Is't  not  your  business  too? 

Ci^h.  It  is. — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Ind  Serv,  It  is  so. 

C<q>h,  Would  we  were  all  discbarg'd  I 

Far.  Serv,  I  fear  it 

Ct^h,  Here  comes  the  lord. 
Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lorde,  ^c,  aefrom 

hunting, 

Tim,  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  agatn, 


My  Alcibiades.— Wiih  me  I  what  is  your  will  ? 

CopA.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim,  Dues!     Whence  are  vouf 

Caph,   .  Of  Athens  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim,  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph,  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  oS 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  prays  yon. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit, 
In  giving  him  his  right 

Tim,  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph,  Nay,  my  good  lord,— 

Tim,  Contain  th3rself^  good  friend. 

Var,  Serv,  One  Varro's  servant,  good  my  lord, — 

Isid  Serv,  From  Isidore: 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  pajnnent,— 

Caph,  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's  wanta, — 

Far.  Serv,  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  afaL  weeks, 
And  past,— 

iMid,  Serv,  Your  steward  puts  me  ofl|  my  lord ; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath.— 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

{Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Ztordi. 
Ill  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither:  pray  yon, 

[To  Flavius. 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  debt,  broken  bonds. 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour? 

Ilav,  Please  ^ou,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends. 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  L^^  Timob. 

FUtv,  Pray,  draw  near.  {ExU  Fi.atius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  FooL 

Caph.  Stay,  stay;  here  comes  the  fool  with  Apeman- 
tus :  let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Far,  Serv,  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 

Itid  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  I 

Far,  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apevu  Doil  dialoeue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Far,  Serv,  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem,  No;  'tis  to  thy  self. — Come  away.  \ToikeFofd, 

Ind,  Serv,  {To  Var.  Serv,"]  There's  the  fool  bangs 
on  your  back  already. 

Apem,  No,  thou  stand'st  single ;  ihou'rt  not  on  him 
yet. 

Ceqfh,  Where's  the  fool  now? 

Apem,  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men ;  bawds  between  gold  and  wane 

AU  Serv,  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Asses. 

All  Serv,  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fooL 

Fool,  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

AU  Serv,  Gramercies,  good  fool.  How  does  your 
mistress? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  sadi 
chickens  as  you  are.  Would,  we  could  see  yon  at 
Corinth  I 
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Apem,  Good:  p-amercy. 

Enter  Page, 

Fool,  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page,  [To  the  Fool,'\  Why,  how  now,  captain  I  what 
do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost  thou,  Ape- 
mantus  f 

Apem,  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

^  i^age,  Pr'y thee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  superscrip- 
tion of  these  letters :  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Apem,  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page,  No. 

Apem,  There  will  little  learning  die,  then,  that  day 
thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon ;  this  to  Alci- 
biades.  Go :  thou  wast  bom  a  bastard,  and  thou'lt 
die  a  bawd. 

Paae,  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.    Answer  not;  I  am  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

Apem,  Even  so  thou  out-mn'st  grace.  Fool,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

FooL  Will  you  leave  me  there  f 

Apem,  If  Timon  stay  at  home.— Yon  three  serve 
three  usurers? 

AU  Serv,  I  would  they  served  us. 

Apem,  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
man served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  vou  three  usurers'  men? 

AU  Serv,  Av,  fooL 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ser- 
vant :  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they  approach 
sadly,  and  go  away  memly ;  but  they  enter  my  mis- 
tress* house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly.  The  reason 
of  this? 

Var,  Serv,  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave;  whiph  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  Serv,  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

FooL  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears  like  a  lord ; 
sometime  like  a  lawyer;  sometime  like  a  philosopher, 
with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one.  He  is 
very  often  like  a  knieht ;  and  generally  in  all  shapes, 
that  man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  tnir- 
teen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Far,  Serv,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fo<d,  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  ladkegt, 

Apem,  That  answer  might  have  become  Apemantus. 

AU  Serv,  Aside,  aside :  here  comes  lord  Timon. 
Be-etUer  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Apem,  Come,  with  me,  fool ;  come. 

jFoo/.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother,  and 
woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  Apemantus,  and  Fool  after  him', 

Flav,  Fray  you,  walk  near:  III  speak  with  you  anon. 

[Exeunt  Serv, 

Tim,  You  make  me  marvel.  Wherefore,  ere  this  time, 
Had  yon  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense 
As  I  had  leave  of  means? 

Flaiv,  You  would  not  hear  me : 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

71m.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  ringle  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisfKwition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  maae  you  minister, 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 


Flav,  O,  my  good  lord! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you :  you  would  throw  them  oflf, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  trifling  present  you  have  bid  me 
Retun^  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  loved  lord. 
Though  you  hear  now,  yet  now*s  a  time  too  late, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Thn,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Flav,  'Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.    The  future  comes  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim,  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav,  O,  my  good  lord !  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  tnie. 

Flav,  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  felsehood, 
Call  me  bemre  th*  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  mci 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressed 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  witn  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  nook. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

71m.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lord  I* 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants. 
This  night  englutted !     Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  nead,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's, 
Great  Timon's,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon's? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

7im.  Come,  sermon  me  no  farther. 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.  « 

Why  dost  thou  weep?    Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack, 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?    Secure  thy  heart, 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav,  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim,  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown 'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends.    You  shall  perceive  how  yon 
Mistake  my  fortunes :  I  am  wealthy  in  my  fnends. 
Within  there ! — Flaminius !  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants, 

Serv,  My  lord,  my  lord,— 

Tim,  I  will  despatch  you  severally.— You,  to  lord 
Lucius;— to  lord  Luculfus  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day :— you,  to  Seropronius.  Commend  me 
to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my  occa- 
sions have  found  time  to  use  them  toward  a  supply  of 
money :  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Ham,  As  you  have  said,  my  lord* 
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Flav,  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus  ?  humph ! 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another Serv,"]  to  the  senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv*d  this  hearing)  bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav,  I  have  been  bold,  . 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  waj) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim,  Is'ttnte?  can't  be? 

Flao»  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would ;  are  sorry — ^you  are  honourable, — 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know  not-^ 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well— 'tis  pity. — 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim,  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly ;  these  old  fellows 


Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 

Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 

'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind. 

And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 

Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy .-» 

Go  to  Ventidius.— [2©  a  Serv.']  'Pr'ythee,  [To  Fi.a- 

vius,]  be  not  sad ; 
Thou  art  true,  and  honest :  ingeniously  I  speak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee.-— [ToiS'erv.l   Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father;  by  whose  death,  ne's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate :  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  ciear'd  him  with  five  talents :  greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents: — that  had,  [T^oFlav.]  give  it 

these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  sneak,  or  tbink, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  fnends  can  sink. 
Flav,  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it ;  that  thoi^ht  is 

bounty's  foe : 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Same.     A  Room  in  Lucullus's 

House. 

Flaminius  waiting.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv,  1  have  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  is  coming 
down  to  vou. 

IJam,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

Lucul.  [Aside,']  One  of  lord  Timon's  men?  a  gift,  I 
warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right;  I  dreamt  of  a  silver 
bason  and  ewer  to-night— Flaminius,  honest  Flaminius, 
you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir.— Fill  me  some 
mne.~^[Exit  Servant,]  And  how  does  that  honourable, 
complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very 
bountiful  good  lord  and  master? 

Flam,  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lu€ul.  1  am  ri^ht  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir. 
And  what  hast  Uiou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius  ? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir,  which, 
in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your  honour  to 
supply ;  who,  having  great  and  instant  occasion  to  use 
fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lordship  to  furnish  him, 
nothing  doubting  your  present  assistance  therein. 

Lucul,  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says  he  ? 
alas,  good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not 
keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  often  I  have 
dined  with  him,  and  told  him  on't;  and  come  again  to 
supper  to  him  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend  less,  and 
yet  ne  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by 
my  coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesUr  is 
his :  I  have  told  hun  on't,  but  I  could  ne'er  get  him 
from  it 

Re-enter  Servant  with  Wine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

LucuL  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit— give  thee  thy  due,— and  one  that  knows 
what  belongs  to  reason;  and  canst  use  the  time  well, 


if  the  time  use  thee  well:  good  parts  in  thee. — Get  you 
gone,  sirrah.— r2V>  the  Servant,  who  exitJ] — Draw 
nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy  lord's  a  bountifiil  gen- 
tleman; but  thou  art  wise,  and  thou  knowesi  well 
enough,  although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no 
time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.  Here's  three  solidares  for  thee :  good 
boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  noL  Fare 
thee  well.  [Giving  money. 

Flam.  Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  muck  difier. 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?    Fly,  damned  baaeness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee.    [  Throwing  the  money  away. 

Lucul.  Ha!  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit  for  thy 
master.  [Eait  Lucullus. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may  scald 
thee! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself ! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart  ' 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?    O  you  gods ! 
I  feel  my  master's  passion.    This  slave 
Unto  his  hummir  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 
O !  may  diseases  only  work  upon't, 
And,  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of  Dature, 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !  [jEcsIL 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who  ?  the  lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we  are  i 
but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thin^,  j 
my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  rumours :  : 
now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  and  past,  and  • 
his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fie !  no,  do  not  believe  it;  be  cannot  want  for 
money. 

2  itran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that  not 
long  ago  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lucullus^ 
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to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urged  extremely  for't, 
and  shoved  what  necessity  belonged  to%  and  yet  was 
denied. 

Lue,  How? 

2  Stran,  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Lue.  What  a  strange  case  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  honourable 
man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed  in't.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  received 
some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money,  plate, 
jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his; 
yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should 
ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour.— My  honoured  lord, — 

[_To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare  thee 
well :  commend  me  to  thy  honourable-virtuous  lord, 
my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent — 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  endeared 
to  that  lord,  he's  ever  sending :  how  shall  I  thank  him, 
thinkest  thou?    And  what  has  he  sent  now ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  five  hundred  talents. 

Lue.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  cannot  want  five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish  my- 
self against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
shown  myself  honourable!  how  unluckily  it  happened, 
that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part, 
and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour! — Servilius,  now 
before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do;  the  more  beast  I, 
I  say. — I  was  sending  to  use  lord  Timon  myself,  these 
gentlemen  can  witness;  but  I  would  not,  for  the 
wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  it  now.  Commend  me 
bountifully  to  his  good  lordship ;  and  I  hope,  his  hon- 
our will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no 
power  to  be  kind :— and  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count 
it  one  of  my  greatest  afliictions,  say,  that  I  cannot  plea- 
sure such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good  Servilius, 
will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine  own  words 
to  him? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Lue.  I'll  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius.— 

[^Exit  Sbbvilius. 
True,  as  vou  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  he  that's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed, 

lExU  Lucius. 

1  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 
1  Stran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  port     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse, 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon 's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  he  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon 'fl  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet,  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 


He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afibrd  to  beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life, 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me, 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  half  should  have  return 'd  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart.    But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [^ExeunL 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.— A  Room  in  Sempronius's 

House. 

Enter  Sempronius,  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 

Sem.    Must   he   needs   trouble  me  in't,   humph! 
'bove  all  others? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  LucuUus ; 
And  now  VentidiUs  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison :  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  foimd  base  metal ; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How!  have  they  denied  him? 

Have  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him. 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?    Three  ?  humph ! 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him : 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?  His  friends,  like  physicians. 
Thrice  give  him  over ;  must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  ? 
He  has  much  dismc'd  me  in't :  I  am  angry  at  him. 
That  might  have  known  my  place.   I  see  no  sense  for't, 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  -was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now, 
That  I'll  requite  it  last?    No:  so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  amongst  lords  I  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake ; 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    But  now  return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin.  [^Exit. 

Serv.  Excellent !     Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 

Eolitic:  he  crossed  himself  by't;  and  I  cannot  think, 
ut,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him  clear. 
How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul  ?  takes  vir- 
tuous copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  those  that,  under  hot 
ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on  fire.     Of  such 
a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  only  the  gods.     Now  nis  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ 'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master : 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  two  ServanU  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other  Ser- 
vants to  Timon's  Creditors,  waitif^  his  coming  out. 

Far.  Serv.  Well  met;  good-morrow,  Titus  and  Hor- 
tensius. 
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TU.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro, 

Ifor.  Lucius ! 

What,  do  we  meet  together  t 

Lac.  Sen.  \y;  and,  I  think, 

One  buslneis  does  comrotnd  ua  all,  for  mine 
Ii  money. 

Til.  So  is  theirs,  and  oun. 

Enter  PuibOTUi. 

Lve.  Serv.  And,  tir, 

Fbilotui  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Lue.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  hrother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  t 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  f 

PhL  U  not  my  lord  seen  yet  f 

Lue.  Serv.  Not  yet 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't ;  he  wai  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 

Lue.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  iboiter  with 

You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purse; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  yoiir  fear  for  that 

7^  I'll  show  you  how  t'  obterve  a  strange  event 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hot,  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hot,  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Lue.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Hmon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes; 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I'm  weary  of  thi<  charge,  the  gods  can  witness ; 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Far.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three   thousand  crowns ; 


1  Far.  Serv.  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem  hy 

Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

EnUr  Flauihius. 
Til.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men, 
Lue.  Serv.  Flaminius  \     Sir,  a  word.     Pray,  is  my 
lotd  ready  to  come  forth  I 
Plata.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not 

Til,  We  attend  his  lordship  :  pray,  signify  la  much. 
Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  thai ;  he  knows,  you  arc 
too  diligent  [^jriV  Fhhimus. 

EnUr  Flavius  in  a  Cloak,  muffied. 
Luc.  Serv.  Ha  <  \a  not  tliat  liis  Steward  muffied  so  7 
He  goes  away  In  a  cloud  :  call  him,  call  htm. 
rn.  Do  you  bear,  sir? 
1  Far.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, — 
Plav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend! 
Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  liere,  sir. 
Slav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough.     Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  yuur  iaUe  mailers  ale 
Of  my  lord's  meat  ?  Then,  tbey  could  smile,  and  fawn 
Upon  bi)  debts,  and  lake  down  the  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.     You  do  yourselves  hut 
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18  quielly  ; 


Believe't,  my  lord  and  1  have  made  an  end: 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Lie.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Fiae.  If  'twill  not  scrre, 

"lu  not  so  base  as  you;  for  you  serve  knaves.   [EiiL 

1  Far.  Serv.  How !  what  aoes  his  caihier'd  wonh^ 

2  Far.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he's  tioot,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  t  such  may  rail  againft 
great  buildings. 

Elder  SEKvititrs. 
Tit.  O !  here's  Serviliiu ;  now  we  shell  kaow  Mcae 


take't  of  mv  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to  dis- 
content. His  comfortable  temper  haa  forsook  hin : 
he's  much  out  of  beslth,  and  keeps  his  cluunber. 

Lue.  Serv.  Manydokeeptheircnambers,arenot*iek: 
And  if  he  be  so  far  bevond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  Us  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Sem.  Good  gods  I 

711.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  IWilhin.']  Servilius,help! — my  lord!  my  lord! 
Enter  TiHON,  in  a  rage;  Vi-Aittniua,  foUommff. 

Tim.  What'  are  my  doorsoppos'd  against  my  passage! 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart? 

Lue.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

m.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bilL 

Lue,  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Far.  Sen.  And  oura,  my  lord. 

Phi  All  our  bills. 

Tftn.  Knock  me  down  with  'em:  clesTe  me  to  the 


■Jim.  Cut  my  heart  m  s 
Tit.  Mine,  bfty  talents. 
?1m.  TeU  out  my  blood. 
Lue.  Sen).  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. . 
Thu.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that — 
What  yours  ! — and  yours  t 

1  Far.  Serv.  My  lord,— 

2  Far.  Serv.  My  lord,— 

Tim,  Tear  me,  take  m« ;  and  the  gods  fall  upon 

you !  lExil. 

Hor.  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw  their 

caps  ut  their  uioney  :  these  debts  may  well  be  called 

desperate  ones,  for  a  inadman  owes  'era,         [^Exeimt. 

Be-enier  Timoh  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  mc,  the 

Creditors  ?— devils  I 

Flav.  My  dear  lord,— 

Tin.  What  if  it  should  be  so? 

Flav.  My  lord, — 

77m.  nihaveitso.— My  steward! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly?     Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempranius ;  all : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord ! 


A  moderate  table. 
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Tim,  Be't  not  in  thy  care :  go, 

*  I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

lExeunt 
SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  Senate-House. 
The  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended, 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to't :  the  fault's 
bloody ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sm  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Aleib,    Honour,  health,  and   compassion    to    the 

senate ! 

1  Sen.  Now,  cantain  ? 

jflcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine ;  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  tnat  without  heed  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fault  aside, 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit, 
Seeine  his  reputation  touch*d  to  death, 
He  did  oppose  his  foe  : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  reprove  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  mov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  laboured 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born. 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outsides ;  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly, 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  follv  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

AlcUf.  My  lord, — 

1  Sen.  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear : 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Aleib.  Mv  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 
Whv  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats?  sleep  upon't, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it, 
And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  fellow, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O,  my  lords ! 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  gooid : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 
jilcib.  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedsemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 


1  Sen.  What's  that  ? 

Aieib.  Why,  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  service. 
And  slain  in  fiffht  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em, 
He's  a  sworn  rioter:  he  has  a  sin,  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner. 
Were  there  no  foes,  that  were  itself  enough 

To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions.     'Tis  inferr'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Aleib.  Hard  fate  !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  aees  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  my  victories,  ul 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law :  he  dies  ;  urge  it  no  more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.    Friend,  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

jiicib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.     My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How ! 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  What ! 
Aicib.   I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  be,  1  should  prove  so  base. 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect : 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

jileib.  Banish  me  I 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1  Sen,  If,  after  two  days'  shine  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.    And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.        [Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you 
may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you. 
I  am  worse  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself, 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts :— all  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?    Banishment ! 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish 'd : 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fUry, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.    [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— A  Banquet-hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Music.     Tables  set  out :  Servants  attending.    Enter 
differs  Lords,  at  several  Doors, 

1  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.    I  think,  this  honour- 
able lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord,  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when 
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we  encountered.     I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with  him,  as 
he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several  friends. 

2  Lord,  It  should  not  be,  hy  the  persuasion  of  his 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord,  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord,  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  impor- 
tunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse.  I 
am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my  pro- 
vision was  out. 

1  Lord,  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand 
how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord,  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he  have 
borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord,  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  Bir,-^HeTe  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon,  and  Attendanta, 
Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  :^ And 
how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord.  £v6r  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your  lord- 
ship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  will- 
ingly, than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Ande."]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
such  summer-birds  are  men.  [To  them."]  Gentlemen, 
our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay :  feast 
your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  o'  the  trumpet's  sound ;  we  shall  to't  presently. 

1  Lord,  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger. 

Tim.  O !  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord,  My  noble  lord, — 

Tim.  Ah !  my  good  friend,  what  cheer? 

[The  Banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord,  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick  of 
shame  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent  to 
me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  vou  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance. 
— Come,  bring  in  all  together.  [To  the  Servants. 

2  Lord,  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?    What's  the  news? 
3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished :  hear  you  of  it? 
1^2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished ! 
3  Lord.  'Tis  so ;  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.  How?  how? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 

3  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 
dLord.  Will'thold?  will'thold? 

2  Lord.  It  does ;  but  time  will  show. 

3  Lord.  1  do  conceive. 


Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  snail  be  in 
all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the 
meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first  place :  liC, 
sit    The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

"  You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  aociety  with 
thankfulness.     For  your  own  gifts  make  yooraelres 

§  raised,  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
espised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  <me  need 
not  lend  to  another ;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  giTes  it 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains :  if  there  sit  twelve  womeh  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be— as  they  are. — ^The  rest  of  yoor 
foes,  O  gods ! — the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  tag  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these, 
my  present  friends,— ^s  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome." 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  Dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  wan 
Some  speak.  Wliat  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 
Some  other.  1  know  not 
Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !   smoke,  and  luke- 

water 
Is  your  perfection.    This  is  limon's  last ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  m  their  fateu 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath *d,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears ; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  ouite  o'er !— What !  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too, — ^and  thou : — 

[Throws  the  Dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  ouL 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?     Henceforth  be  no  feast^ 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest 
Burn,  house !  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  I  [^Exit 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon 's  fuiy  ? 

3  Lord,  Push !  did  you  see  my  cap? 

4  Lord.  1  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  heat  it  out  of  my  hat  :-*d]d  you 
see  my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 
2  Lord,  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon 's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  ~  ~ 
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SCENE  I.— Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  TmoN. 

Hm,  Let  me  look  back  tipon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !     Dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens!     Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves,  and  fbols, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinlcled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o*  the  instant  green  virginity ! 
Do't  in  your  parents*  eyes.     Bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats !  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law.     Maid,  to  thy  master's  bed ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  bis  brains  I  piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live !— Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  I  thou  cola  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners!  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath. 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !     Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town. 

S  Casting  away  his  Clothes, 
tiplying  bans. 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 
Th'  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 
The  Athenians,  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  [^ExU» 

SCENE  II.— Athens.     A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1  Serv,    Hear  you,  master  steward!    where's  our 
master  ? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav.  Alack!  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  yoii? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke ! 
So  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone,  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv,  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave. 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 


Enter  other  Servants, 
Flav,  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 
3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces :  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air* 

Flav.  Good  fellows  aU, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
*'  We  have  seen  better  days."     Let  each  take  some ; 

\^Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

IThey  embrace^  and  part  several  ways. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  as  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friiendship  ?  and  revive 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  state  comprehends. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  b^est  lord  I  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness.     Strange,  unusual  blood. 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched, — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingratefiil  seat       , 
Of  monstrous  friends ; 
Nor  hath  he  with  him  to  supj>ly  his  life. 
Or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold  I'll  be  his  steward  still.         lExit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Woods. 
Enter  Timon,  with  a  Spade. 

Tim.  O,  blessed  breeding  sun !  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.    Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb. 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant,  touch  them  with  several  fortunes. 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  not  nature, 
(To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege)  can  bear  great  fortime. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  decline  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.    Who  dares,  who  dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  "  This  man's  a  flatterer?  "   If  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth 'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villainy.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind ! — Earth,  3rield  me  roots ! 

[Diyying. 
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Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison— What  is  here  ? 

{^HfUUng  gold. 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?    No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idol  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,  right;  base,  noble ;  old,  young;  coward,  valiant. 
Ha!  you  gods,  why  this?     What  this?    You  gods! 

why,  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  th'  accurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador*d ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it, 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again : 
She,  whom  the  spttal-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put*st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do   thy  right  nature. — [^March  afar  pffj] — Ha!    a 

drum  ? — ^Thou'rt  ouick. 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee :  tnou'lt  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand.— 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.     \Re»erving  some  gold. 
Enter  Alcibiades,  with  Drum  and  Fife,  in  toarUke 
manner  ;  and  Phrynia  and  Timandra. 

Aldb.  What  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tim,  A  beast,  as  thou  art    The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart. 
For  showins  me  aeain  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alctb,  What  is  uiy  name  ?  Is  man  so  hateful  to  thee. 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim^  I  am  mitanthropot^  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Aldb,  I  know  thee  well; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn 'd  and  strange. 

Tim,  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I  know 
thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.    Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry,  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim,  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then,  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Aldb,  How  came  ihe  noble  Timon  to  this  change? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Aldb,  Noble  Hmon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Aldb.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none :  if 
thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for  thou 
art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee,  for 
thou  art  a  man ! 

Aldb.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

Aleib.  I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Timon.  Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 


Voic'd  so  regardfully  ? 

Tim,  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim,  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not,  that  use 
thee: 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours ;  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths ;  brinp;  down  rose-cheeked  joutih 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster! 

Aldb.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra,  for  hia  wits 
*Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities.— 
I  have  had  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Hmon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard  and  grieT'd, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim,  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Aldb,  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Tunon. 

Tim,   How  dost  thou  pity  nim,  whom  thoa  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Aldb.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it 

Aldb,  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap, — 

Tim,  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens? 

Aldb.  Ay  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim,  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conquest; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered : 

Aldb.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains, 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  coun  ry. 
Put  up  thy  gold :  go  on, — ^here's  gold, — go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plafi;ue,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
HerselTs  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk-pap% 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
Are  not  wimin  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors.  Spare  not  the  babe, 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy : 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronoimc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut. 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  abjects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes. 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 
Nor  sight  of  priests,  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  aoldicn : 

[TkrowmgiL 
Make  large  confusion ;  and  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself !     Speak  not;  oe'eone. 

Aldb.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?    I'll  take  Uie  gold  thon 
giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  cone 
upon  thee ! 

Phr.  e^  Timan,  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon: 
hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whores  abhorr'd.     Hold  up,  you  dnti^ 
Your  aprons  mountant:  you  are  not  oathabie,-— 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,— spare  your  oatiis^ 
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ril  trust  to  your  conditionii :  be  whorea  still ; 

And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 

Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 

Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 

And  be  no  turncoats.     Yet  may   your  pains,    six 

months, 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead ;— tome  that  were  hang*d. 
No  matter :-— wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whore  stOl ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Fhry.  ^  Timan.  Well,  more  gold.— What  then?— 
Believ't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim,  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  fiamen, 
That  scolds  agamst  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells    from    the    general  weal:    make   curl'd-pate 

ruflBans  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.     Plague  all, 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.— There's  more  gold : 

[^Throwing  it. 
Do  vou  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phr,  ^  liman.   More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

Tim,    More  whore,   more  mischief  first:    I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib,  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens  I     Fare- 
well, Timon : 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

jlleib,  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim,  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Jleib,  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Ihn,  Men  daily  find  it     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Aleib,  We  but  ofiend  him. — 

Strike ! 

[i)nmi  beats.  Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Phrtnia, 
and  TiMANDRA. 

Tim,  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Conunon  mother,  thou, 

[Digging' 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puflTd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 
Yield  him,  wno  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root  I 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with. tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — O !  a  root :— dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  meadows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas ; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liouorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips 


Enter  Apemantus. 
More  man  ?    Fla^e !  plague ! 

Apem,  I  was  directed  hither :  men  report. 
Thou  dost  afiect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.  'Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee ! 

Apem,  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  out  infected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit,  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft, 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent    Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters  that  bade  welcome. 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers :  'tis  most  just, 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem.    Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.    What!  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?    Will  these  moist  trees, 
That  nave  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?    Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  suneit  ?  call  the  creatures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven,  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature, — ^bid  them  flatter  thee ; 
O  !  thou  shalt  find — 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee.    Depart 

Apem,  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim,  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  ^^2^ 

Tim,  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem,  I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim,  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem,  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't? 

Apem*  Ay. 

Tim.  Wliat !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well ;  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly :  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown 'd  before : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish,  best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst  content 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

TUn.  Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  dasp'd,  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  dugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  learn 'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
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The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I,  to  bear  this, 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  theehardin't  Why  should'st  thou  hate  men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  tliee :  what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  roeue  hereditary.     Hence !  be  gone  !-^ 
If  thou  nadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer. 
Apem,  Art  thou  proud  yet? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 
Apem,  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim,  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone.— 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root, 

Apem,  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  somelhifig. 
71m.  First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 
Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of 

thine. 
Tim,  'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 
Apem.  What  wouldst  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 
Tiffi.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold :  look,  so  I  have. 
Apem,  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 
7\m.  The  best,  and  truest ; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 
Apem,  Where  ly'st  o'  nights,  Tiraon  ? 
Tim,  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it 

Tim,  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind  I 
Apem.  Where  would 'st  thou  send  it  ? 
TKm.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem,  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  wast  in 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for  too 
much  curiosity  :  in  thy  rags  thou  knowest  none,  but 
art  despised  for  the  contrary.  There's  a  medlar  for 
thee ;  eat  it. 

Tim,  On  what  I  hate  I  feed  not. 
Apem,  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 
Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 
Apem,  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
should'st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.     What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after 
his  means? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 
Apem,  Myself. 

Tim,  1  understand  thee :  thou  hadst  some  means  to 
keep  a  dog. 

Apem,  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Ttm.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the  things 


themselves.    What  would'st  thou  do  with  the  world, 
Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 
Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 
Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ? 
Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee 
to  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would 
beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat 
thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee, 
when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass :  if 
thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee, 
and  still  thou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the  wdf :  if 
thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness  would  afliict  thee, 
and  oft  thou  should'st  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner : 
wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy 
fury :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'st  be  killed  by  the 
horse  :  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be  seised  by 
the  leopard :  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  germane  to 
the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on 
thy  life ;  all  thy  safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence, 
alraence.  What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not 
subject  to  a  beast  ?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already, 
that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transformation. 

Apem.  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking  to 
me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here :  the  eommon- 
wealth  of  Amens  is  become  a  forest  of  beasts. 

Ihtt,  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou  art 
out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem,  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.    The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !     I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.    When  I  know  not  what  else  ' 
to  do,  I'll  see  thee  again.  | 

Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  hut  thee,  thon ' 
shalt  be  welcome.   I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog,  than 
Apemantus.  * 

Ap^fn.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  ' 

Tim.  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon,    j 
^em.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. : 
7tm.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure.    { 
Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st 
Tim,  If  I  name  thee. — 
I'd  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 
Apem,  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off. 
Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  wve ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 
Apem,  Would  thou  would'st  burst ! 

Tim,  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  iThrowe  a  stone  ai 

Apem,  Beast ! 

Ttm.  Slave ! 

Apem,  Toad !  i 

21m.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! ! 

[ArBMANTUs  reireaU  backward^  as  ffoimg. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon't 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily ;  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others' lives  may  laughl 
O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  om  the  geUL 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god. 
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That  Bolder'st  close  imposaibilities, 

And  mak'st  them  kiss !  that  speak'st  with  every  tongtie, 

To  every  purpose  !     O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 

Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 

Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 

May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem,  Would  'twere  so ; 

But  not  till  I  am  dead. — I'll  say,  thou'st  gold : 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tm.  Throng'd  to? 

Apem,  Ay. 

Tim,  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Jpem,  Live,  and  love  thy  misery  I 

2im«  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I  am  quit — 

[Exit  Apemantus. 
More  things  like  men  ?— Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor  them. 

Enter  Banditti, 

1  Band,  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder. 
The  mere  want  of  ^old,  and  the  falling  from  him  of 
his  friends,  drove  him  into  tl>is  melancholy. 

2  Band.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

3  Band,  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him :  if  he  care 
not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  covetously 
reserve  it,  how  shall's  get  it? 

2  Band.  True,  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him ;  'tis  hid. 

1  Band,  Is  not  this  he  ? 
AU.  Where? 

2  Band.  'Tis  his  description. 

3  Band.  He ;  I  know  him. 
All,  Save  thee,  Timon. 
Tim,  Now,  thieves  ? 

AU,  Soldiers,  not  tfiieves. 

Tinu  Both  two ;  and  women's  sons. 

AU,  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want 

Tim,  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat 
Why  should  you  want?    Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  eacn  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want  I  why  want  ? 

1  Band,  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries,  water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim,  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and 
fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd,  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves, 
Here's  gola.     Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the  grape, 

[Throwing  gM. 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together  \ 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do't. 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery : 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea's  a  thief^  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft     Love  not  yourselves ;  away ! 
Rob  one  another.    There's  more  gold :  cut  throats ; 

[Throwing  it. 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.    To  Athens,  go : 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal, 


But  thieves  do  lose  it     Steal  no  less  for  this 
I  give  you ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er !  Amen. 

[Timon  retires  to  hit  Cave. 
3  Band.  He  has  almost  cnarmed  me  from  my  pro- 
fession, by  persuading  me  to  it 

1  Bana,  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he  thus 
advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Band.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give  over 
my  trade. 

1  Band.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens :  there  is 
no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[Exeunt  Banditti. 
Enter  Flavius. 

Flav.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?     O  monument. 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has  desperate  want  made ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  ? 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life.^My  dearest  master ! 
Timon  comes  forward  from  hie  Cave. 

Tim.  Away !  what  art  thou  ? 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

71m.  Why  dost  ask  that?    I  have  forgot  all  men ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot  thee. 

Flav,  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then,  I  know  thee  not : 
I  never  had  honest  man  about  me,  I ; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness. 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  tliau  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What!   dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer: — 
then,  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disdaim'st 
Flinty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give, 
But  Uiorough  lust,  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 

Flav.  I  oeg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
T'  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  stilt. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  ^ods  I     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one ; 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he's  a  steward. — 
How  fain  woula  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'st  tliyself :  but  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise ; 
For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service, 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 
(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure) 
Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 
Is't  not  a  usuring  kindness  as  rich  men  deal  gifts, 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 
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Flav,  No,  my  most  worthy  master ;  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas  !  are  plac'd  too  late. 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did  feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  when  an  estate  is  least. 
Tliat  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care*  of  your  food  and  living:  and,  believe  it. 
My  most  honoured  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish, — that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourself. 

71m.  Look  thee,  'tis  so. — Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery  IGivhiffgoid, 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy ; 


But  thus  condition 'd  : — thou  shalt  build  from  men; 
Hate  all,  curse  all ;  show  charier  to  none. 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em, 
Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing.  Be  men  like  blasted  woodt, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  fake  bloods ! 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav,  O !  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  bat'st 

Curses,  stay  not :  fly,  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and  free. 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[^ExU  Flavius  ;  amd  Timom  imio  his  CmL 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  Timon's  Cave. 
Enter  Poet  and  Painter. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  rhrynia  and 
Timandra  had  eold  of  him  :  he  likewise  enriched  poor 
straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity.  'Tis  said,  he 
gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try 
for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest  There- 
fore, 'tis  not  amiss  we  tender  our  loves  to  him  in  this 
supposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show  honestly  in  us, 
and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purses  with  what  we 
travail  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that  goes  of 
his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation ;  only, 
I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an  intent 
that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.'  Good  as  the  best  Promising  is  the  very  air 
o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  :  perform- 
ance is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but  in  the 
plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying 
IS  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and 
fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or  tester 
ment,  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment 
that  makes  it 

Enter  Timon,  behind^  from  his  Cave. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman !  Thou  canst  not  paint  a 
man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet,  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity,  with  a  dis- 
covery of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and 
opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other 
men  ?    Do  so ;  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  seek  him : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-cover'd  night. 


Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  ofier*d  light 
Come. 

Tlfli.  I'll  meet  yon  at  the  turn.    What  a  god's  goU, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple. 
Than  where  swine  feed ! 

'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough 'at  the  ftso; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship ;  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown 'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Fit  I  meet  them. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  msitff. 

Hm.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir  d,  your  friends  fallen  of^ 
Whose  thankless  natures — O,  abhorred  spirits ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What!  to  you. 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  ?    I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  corcr 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better: 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  mysdl 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it 

Tim.       *  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  yon  our  servifib 

7lm.  Most  honestmen !  Why,  how  shall  I  re^teyea! 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  T  no. 

Both.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  yoa  serricc 

2isi.  You  are  honest  men.     You  have  heard  that  I 
have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth  ;  you  are  honest  ncs. 

Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lora ;  bat  theicfose    , 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

21si.  Good  honest  men ! — ^Thou  draw'st  a  coanterieit  | 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  h^t ;  j 

Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively.  i 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord.      , 

TIsi.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say. — And  for  thy  ficcioa, 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smoo^  , 
Tliat  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natnr'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  &nlt : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you ;  nei^icr  vnh  I, 
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You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 
'Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

i  To  make  it  known  to  us. 

rm.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Douht  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

71m.  There's  never  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  mv  lord? 

jHm.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  bosom ;  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.  1  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet  Nor  I. 

71m.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you  gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord ;  let's  know  them. 

7nn.  You  that  way,  and  you  this ;  but  two  is  com- 
pany : — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company, 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[To  the  Pamter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'st  not  reside 

[7b  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon.— 
Hence !  pack !  there's  gold ;  ye  came  for  gold,  ye  slaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,  there's  payment :  hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs  !  [^Exit,  beating  them  out, 

SCENE  II.— -The  Same. 
Enter  Flayius,  and  two  Senators, 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with  Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen,  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.     'Twas  time,  and  griefs, 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him.    Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

JFlav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon  !  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends.    Th'  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum !— Speak,  and 
be  hang'd : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister ;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o*  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking  1 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon,— 
Hm,  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  "Timon. 

2  Sen.  Tlie  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  back  the 

plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

I  Sen.  O !  foiget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 


The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  hwre  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess 

Toward  thee  forgetfulness,  too  general,  gross ; 
Which  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon 's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fa1I«  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render, 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealdi, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  vrrite  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return. with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow 'a  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — so,  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  th'  approaches  wild; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon,-— 

Thn.  Well,  sir,  I  will ;  therefore,  I  will,  sir ;  thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain 'd  war, 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him, — that  I  care  not- 
And  let  him  take't  at  wont ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods. 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not:  all's  in  vain. 

71m.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitanh^ 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.     My  long  sicKness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go ;  live  still : 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plaeue,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough  I 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 

71m.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,-^ 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pass 

through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

71m.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  ffriefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  incident  throes 
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That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them. 

Ill  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  ^en.  I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 

Hm.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it :  tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  nither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himself. — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav,  Trouble  him  no  &rther;  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim,  Come  not  to  me  again ;  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  ^boshed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover :  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle.—* 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend : 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams :  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Timon. 

1  Sen,  His  discontents  are  unremovably  coupled  to 
nature. 

2  Sen,  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.     Let  us  return. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 
1  Sen,  It  requires  swift  foot.         [^Exeunt 

SCENE  III.--The  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  two  Senaton,  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Sen,  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd :  are  bis  files 
As  full  as  they  report? 

Mess,  I  have  spoke  the  least; 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  ^en.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not  TTmon . 
Mesi,  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend. 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 

Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 

And  made  us  speak  like  friends:  this  man  was  riding 

From  Alcibiades  to  Timon 's  cave, 

With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 

His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city. 

In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 
1  Sen,  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen,  No  talk  of  Timon;  nothing  of  him  expect — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.     In,  and  prepare : 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Woods.    Timon's  Cave,  and  a 

Tomb-stone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sold,  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who's  here?  speak,  ho!— No  answer?— What  is  this? 
Hmon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch 'd  his  span : 
Some  beast  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure,  and  this  his  grave. — What's  on  this  tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax : 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  a^'d  interpreter,  though  young  in  days. 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  bis  ambition  is.  [Exit, 


SCENE  v.— Before  the  WaUs  of  Athens. 
Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces, 

Aldb,  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  Parley  souasded. 

Enter  Senators,  on  the  WaUs, 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fiU'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  makine  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice :  till  now  myself,  and  sucb 
As  slept  withm  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travere'd  arms,  and  breath*d 
Our  sufferance  vainly.    Now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  "No  more:"  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen,  Noble,  and  young. 
When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear. 
We  sent  to  thee,  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen,  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 

By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means : 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen,  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  grief:  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should 

fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen,  Nor  are  they  living. 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out : 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  citv  with  thy  banners  spread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which  nature  loaths)  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  oflended ; 
For  those  that  were,  is't  not  severe  to  take. 

On  those  that  are,  revenge  ?  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman, 
Bring  in  thv  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  oflended.     Like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  th'  infected  fortn. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen,  What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smUe, 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope. 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen,  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib,  Then,  there's  my  glove. 

Descend,  and  open  ^our  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Icon's,  and  mine  own, 
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Whom  you  youreelves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more ;  and, — ^to  atone  your  rears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — ^not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  remedied  by  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Aleib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[^The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Oatee, 
Enter  a  Soldier, 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead, 
Entomb 'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea ; 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib,   [Reads,"]  <*  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of 
wretched  soul  bereft : 


Seek  not  my  name.    A  plague  consume  you  wicked 

caitiffs  left ! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here 

thy  gait." 
neBe  well  express  in  thee  thy  later  spirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr*dst  in  us  our  human  griefs. 
Scorn 'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  niee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  uiy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword  : 
Make  wAr  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make 

each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  eac^  other's  leech.— 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Rome.    A  Street. 
Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  body  of  Citizens, 

Flav.  Hence!   home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
home. 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ousht  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  aay  without  the  sign 
Or  your  profession  ?— Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1  Cit,  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar,  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?— 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am 
but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar,  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me  directly. 

2  (M.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad 
soles. 

Flttv,  What  trade,  thou  knave  ?  thou  naughty  knave, 
what  trade  ? 

2  Cit,  Nay,  I  beseech 'you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me : 
yet,  if  you  l>e  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar,  What  mean'st  thou  by  that?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow? 

2  Cit,  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the  awl : 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's 
matters,  but  with  all.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leatlier 
haye  gone  upon  my  handywork. 

Flav,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 


myself  into  more  work.    But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make 
holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  reioice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar,  Wherefore  rejoice?    What  conquest  brings  he 
home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  7 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
O !  you  hai4  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements,- 
To  towers  and  wmdows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  haye  sat 
The  liye-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome  : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  7 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  7 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav,  Go,  go,  good  countrymen;  and  for  this  £uilt 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort : 
Draw  them  to  Tyoer  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  [Exeunt 
See,  wlie'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov*d ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol : 
This  way  will  I,    Disrobe  the  images. 
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If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  It  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav,  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies,     ril  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Cesar's  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfuluess.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 

EnteVf  in  ProceMton,  with  Trumpett  and  other  MuMte, 
CiESAR;  Antony,  /or  the  course;  Calphurnia, 
Portia^  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Casca  ;  a  Soothsayer,  and  a  crowd  following  them. 

Cat.  Calphurnia, — 

Casca,       Peace,  ho !  Csesar  speaks.  [Music  ceases. 

Cas.  Calphurnia,-— 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius. 

Ant.  Cssar,  my  lord. 

Ctes.  Foreet  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Ciuphumia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Csesar  says,  "  Do  this,"  it  is  perform 'd. 

Cits.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.    [Music. 

Sooth.  Cssarl 

Cees.  Ha!  who  calls? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still.— Peace  yet  again  ! 

[Music  ceases. 

C4BS.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Cssar !     Speak :  Cssar  is  turn*d  to  hear. 

^ooM.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Ctes.  ^  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Ctes,  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cos.   Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:  look  upon 
Caesar. 

Ctes.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?    Speak  once 
again. 

^ooM.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C4BS.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him. — Pass. 

[Sennet.    Exeunt  all  hut  Bru.  and  Cas. 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I. 

Cas,  1  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours ; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one) 


Nor  construe  any  farther  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cos.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion ; 
By  means  wliereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  mat  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas,  'Us just; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn. 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  fthadow.     1  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  oest  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear : 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself,  in  banqueting. 
To  all  tne  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

iFlourishf  and  Shout, 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?    I  do  fear,  tiie 
people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cas,  •  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru,  1  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well. 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. -» 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar,  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the'  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
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I,  as  JEnne&s,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  hie  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar.     And  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bead  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  be  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre.     I  did  hear  him  groan ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  **  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Skaui.    Flouruh, 

Bru,  Another  general  shout ! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cm.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  imder  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar:  what  should  be  in  that  Csesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  wdl ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd : 
Rome,  thou  haat  lost  the  breed  ef  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  «ay,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  (  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru,  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim ; 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter:  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  farther  mov*d.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  £is : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  ua. 

Cos,  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 

Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru,  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 
Rt-^nUr  Casar,  and  his  Tram, 

Com,  As  they  pass  by  phick  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  aher  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 


What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru,  I  will  do  so. — But,  look  you,  Ca^us ; 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cm.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cas.  Antonius! 

jini,  Caesar. 

C«#.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights. 
Yond*  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant,  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous : 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C«a.  'Would  he  were  fatter;  but  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
1  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  oo  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn 'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing: 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tdl  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  trSiy  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

{^Exeunt  Cjbsar  and  his  Train,    Casca  stays  behind. 

Casca,  You  puU'd  me  by  the  cloak:  would  yoe 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chane'd  ti>-daj. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Cojoa.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  hath  chane'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  ofiered  him :  and, 
being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
hand^  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  for  t 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting 
by  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  offer'd  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  aiaimer 
of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it.  1  jaw 
Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown: — yet  'twaa  not  a 
crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ;--*and,aa  I 
told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my 
thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it  Then  lie  offeved 
it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  a^ain,  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it. 
And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time :  he  put  it  tiie 
third  time  by ;  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabble- 
ment  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and 
threw  up  their  sweaty  night>caps,  and  uttered  suck  a 
deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Caesar  refused  the 
crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar;  for  he 
swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it.    And  for  mine  own  part 
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I  dunt  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  re- 
ceiving tlie  bad  air. 

Cos,  But,  soft,  I  pray  you.  What!  did  Caetar  twoon? 

Ckuea,  He  fell  down  in  the  market-plaee,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechlees. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like  he  hath  the  falltng-eicknesi. 

Cos.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falUng-dckness. 

Casea.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but,  I 
am  sure,  Cssar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him,  and  hist  him,  according  as  he  pleased, 
and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru,  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Coica,  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown, 
he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered  tibem  his 
throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupa- 
tion, if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would 
I  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues : — and  so  he  fell. 
When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had 
done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships 
to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches, 
where  I  stood,  cried,  "Alas,  good  soul !  "—and  forgave 
him  with  all  their  hearts.  But  there's  no  heed  to  be 
taken  of  them :  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers, 
they  would  have  done  no  less. 

iru.  And  after  that  he  came  thus  sad  away  ? 

Catea.  Ay. 

Coi.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Casea,  Ay,  he  spoke  Cmek. 

Cat.  To  what  effect? 

Ctuea.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  111  ne'er  look  you  i' 
the  face  again :  but  those  that  understood  him  smiled 
at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads ;  but,  for  mine 
own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more 
news,  too :  MaruUus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Cssar's  images,  Are  put  to  silence.  Fare  you  well :  there 
was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it 

Cat,  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Catea,  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cat,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Catea,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cat.  Good ;  1  will  expect  you. 

Catea,  Do  so.    Farewell,  both.  [E»U  Casca. 

Bru,  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be. 
He  was  quick  mettled  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cat.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  eood  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cat»  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

lExU  Brutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see, 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  he  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispoi'd :  therefore,  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  Keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  bard,  but  he  loves  Brutns : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassiua, 
He  should  not  humour  me.     I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  dtizeos, 


Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure, 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.    IEj^, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Street 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter,  from  oppotite  tidet, 
Casca,  tmth  hit  Sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cie,  Good  even,  Casca.    Brought  you  Caesar  home? 
Why  are  you  breathless,  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Catea,  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?    O,  Cicero ! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds ; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven. 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Ge.  Why,  saw  you  any  thinff  more  wonderful? 

Catea,  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join 'd;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain 'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annojring  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
"These  are  their  seasons, — they  are  natural;" 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Ctc.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  tne  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Catea.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-m(Hrrow. 

Cfc.  Good  night  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Catea.  Farewell,  Cicero.      [Exit  Cicbro. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cat,  Who's  there? 

Catea.  A  Roman. 

Cat,  Casca,  by  ^our  voice. 

Catea,  Your  ear  is  good.  Cassius,  what  night  is  this? 

Cat.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Catea,  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cat,  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemM  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  fldsh  of  it. 

Catea.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
*  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  henuds  to  astonish  us. 
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Cat,  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life, 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not     You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens ; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning, 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  irruptions  are. 

Ciuea,  'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean;  is  it  i^t,  Cassius? 
Cos,  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  n^ 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern 'd  with  our  mothers*  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Cesar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cai.  I  Know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius. 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
'Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  IThunder  itUL 

Casca,  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cos.  And  why  should  Cesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar?— But,  O  grief  I 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?    I,  perhaps,  speak  this 


Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made ;  but  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man, 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold,  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  grie£i. 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There*s  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest^minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable,  dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Cos.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait : 
He  is  a  friend.-^Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Cm.  To  find  out  you.  Who's  that?  MetellusCimber? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't     What  a  fearful  night  is  this! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cos.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for?    Tell  me. 

^«  ,  Yes,  you  are. 

O,  Cassms!  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party — 

Cas.  Be  you  content    Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue:  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shaU  find  ua. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there? 

Cfft.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber,  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  01  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts; 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go,  ' 

For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Brutus's  Orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius !  ho  !— 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day Lucius,  I  say !-» 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?    Awake,  I  say :  what,  Lucius! 


Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  CaU'dyon,  myloid? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [£afc 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.    He  would  be  crown 'd : 
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How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question. 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 

And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — ^that ; 

And  then,  I  ^rant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

Th'  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power ;  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Ccesar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason.     But  *tis  a  common  proof, 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 

But  when  he  once  attams  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Ceesar  may  : 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent :  and,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities ; 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 

Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous. 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Lue,  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flmt,  I  found        ' 
This  paper,  thus  seai'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[^Omng  him  the  paper, 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ? 

Lue.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru,  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc,  I  will,  sir.  [Exit, 

Bru,  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  paper,  and  reada, 
**  Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress ! 
Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake ! "-» 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
**  Shall  Rome,  &c."    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?  What !  Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
''  Speak,  strike,  redress ! " — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  O  Rome !  I  make  thee  promise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knocking  within, 

Bru,  'Tis  good.  Go  to  the  gate ;  somebod  v  knocks. 

[ExU  Lucius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar, 
.  I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-^nter  Lucius. 

Lue,  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru,  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc,  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  yon  know  them  ? 

Lue,  No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their  ears, 


And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru,  Let  them  enter.     [Exit  Lucius. 

Tliey  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy  ! 
Sham*st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?     O  !  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  Seek  none,  conspiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cinma,  Metellus 
CiMBER,  aiui  Trebokius. 

Cas,  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru,  I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Ca»,  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here. 
But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas,  This  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  too. 

Ca»,  This  Casca  ;  this  Cinna ; 
And  this  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru,  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do -interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cae.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  [They  whisper. 

Dee,  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 

Casea,  No. 

Cin,  O  !  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yond'  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casea,  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire  ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

[He  takes  their  hands, 

Cos,  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru,  No,  not  an  oath  :  if  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath, 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cantelous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs :  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize. 
Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 
Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood, 
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That  every  Roman  bean,  and  nobly  bean. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  small  est  particle 

Of  any  promiae  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?    Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out 

Cin,  No,  by  no  means. 

Met,  O !  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  l^ain 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  O  !  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with  him, 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cat.  Then,  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed  he  is  not  fit 

Dec,  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch 'd,  but  only  Cesar? 

Cai.  Decius,  well  urg'd. — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Ciesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver  ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all ;  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Ciesar  fall  together. 

Bru,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But,  alas ! 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it     And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfullv ; 
Let's  crave  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  goas. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.    This  shall  mark 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him. 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cat,                                  Yet  I  fear  bim : 
For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar 

Bru,  Alas !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb,  "There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die. 
For  he  will  1  i ve,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter.  [  Chekttrikei, 

Bru,  Peace  !  count  the  clock. 

Cat,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb,  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cat,  But  it  is  doubtful  yet. 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  ^rown  of  late, 
Quite  from  tne  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 


Dec,  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  reaolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers ; 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

Eor  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cat,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru,  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  attennostf 

Ctfi.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met,  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Cssar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey  :* 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru,  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  bim  : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reaaoot; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cat,  The  morning  comes  upon  's :  we'll  le«ve  ysa, 
Brutus. — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves;  but  all 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 

Bru,  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy  : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[ExemU  ail  bui  Bmum. 
Boy  I  Lucius ! — Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  heavy  honey-dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ; 
Therefore,  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  PoaTiA. 

Par,  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore  rise  yooaow? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

For,  Norforyoursneither.  You  have  ungently,] 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musine  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
I  urg'd  you  farther ;  then,  you  scratch 'd  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gav^  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.    So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and,  withal. 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail 'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  alL 

For,  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it 

Bru,  Why,  so  I  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

For,  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physiud 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?    What  1  is  Brutus  sick. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?    No,  my  Brutus ; 
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Yon  have  tome  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 

Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 

I  ought  to  know  of :  and  upon  my  knees     [Kneeling, 

I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 

By  all  your  tows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 

Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  vourHclf,  your  half. 

Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 

Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 

Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 

Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia.     IBaiiing  her. 

Par,  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  vour  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?  Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

BrUm  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart 

For,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  1  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru,  O  ye  gods ! 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife.  [Knocking  withiH. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks.     Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows.  ' 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Poatia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Lioarius. 

Lucius,  who  is't  that  knocks  f 

Lue,  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with  you. 

Bru,  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of.— 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  I  how  ? 

iiig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  O !  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Cutts, 
To  wear  a  kerchief.      Would  you  were  not  sick  i 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru,  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it 

Lig,  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  I 

[Throwing  away  hie  bandage. 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins, 
Tliou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit    Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     WWt's  to  do  ? 

Bru,  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole. 

Lig,  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  sick? 

Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  axe  going. 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig,  Set  on  your  foot. 


And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  sufficeth. 
That  Bnitus  leads  me  on. 
Bru,  Follow  me,  then.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.—> The  Same.  A  Room  in  Cesar's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,    Enter  Cjesar,  tn  hit  Night- 

gown, 

C^s,  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace  to- 
night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  Help,  ho !     They  murder  Caesar  I  "—Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  My  lord. 

Cae,  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv,  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

Cat.  What  mean  you,  Caesar?    Think  you  to  walk 
forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Ceee,  Csesar  shall  forth :  the  things  that  ^reaten'd  me. 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Csesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cat,  Csesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  m  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air ; 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Ctfs.  Wliat  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  nurpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth  ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

CaL  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

Ctf#.  Cowards  die  manv  times  before  their  deaths. 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv,  Hiey  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast 

Ceee,  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice: 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are  two  lions  litter'din  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cat,  ^  Alas !  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house^ 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this.         [Kneeling, 
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Cm.  Mark  Antony  shall  sayi  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home.  IBaitittff  her, 

Entn'  Decius. 
Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dee.  Caesar,  all  hail !    Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Ctf«.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  hear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-4ay. 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser : 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Co/.  Say,  he  is  sick. 

C««.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch 'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  he  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec,  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  causei 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Ceea,  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  come : 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate ; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  1  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dream'd  to-night  she  saw  my  statue, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec,  Tnis  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  batn'd. 
Signifies  that  from  yoa  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cae.  Ana  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it 

Dec,  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now.    The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar : 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
*'  break  up  the  senate  till  another  time. 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams." 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
•<Lo!  Caesar  is  afraid?" 
Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this, 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Ctee,  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phumia ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.— 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 
Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ltoarius,  Metbllus,  Casca, 

Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub,  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

CiBi,  Welcome,  Publius.— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Csesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru,  Caesar,  'tis  stricken  eight 

Ceee,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 
See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o*  nights. 


Is  notwithstanding  up. — Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant,  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Ceee,  '  Bid  them  prepare  within : 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.— 
Now,  Cinna: — Now,  Metellus: — What,  Trebonius! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day  : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb,  Caesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be,  [^Ande, 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  farther. 

Cees,  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine  with  me, 
And  we,  V\e  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru,  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar !  [Aside. 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon.      lExeumt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Street  near  the  Capitol. 
Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  Paper, 

Art,    **  Cssar,   beware   of  Brutus  ;    take   heed  of 
Cassius ;  come  not  near  Casca ;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna ; 
trust  not  Trebonius;   mark   well   Metellus  Cimber; 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee   not ;    thou  hast  wronged  ' 
Caius  Ligarius.     There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these 
men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Csesar.     If  thou  be*st  not  • 
immortal,  look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to  con- , 
spiracy.    The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !     Thy  lover, 

"  Artemidorus^" 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this.  ' 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar !  thou  may'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [EtU 

SCENf;  IV.— The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  same 
Street,  before  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Par,  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house  : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay ! 

Lue,  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Par.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  teU  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.— 

0  constancy !  be  strong  upon  my  side : 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else. 
And  so  return  to  yon,  and  notUng  else? 

Par.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  wdl, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note, 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc,  1  hear  none,  madam. 

Por-  Pr'ythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  CapitoL 

Luc,  Sooth,  maoam,  1  hear  nothing. 
Enter  the  SoothMOver, 

Par,  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady 

Par,  What  is't  o'clock? 

Sooth,  About  the  ninth  bonr,  lady. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth,  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Par.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not! 

Sooth,  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  wUl  please 
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To  be  so  good  to  Cesar,  as  to  hear  roe, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Pw»  Why,  know*8t  thou  any  harm's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Cssar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  prstors,  common  suitors, 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 


I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 

Speak  to  great  Cesar  as  he  comes  along.  \ExiU 

Pvr,  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is.     O  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprize ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me : — Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant. — O !  I  grow  faint. — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


SC£N£  I.— The  Same.  The  Capitol ;  the  Senate  sitting. 

A  crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capi- 
tol; among  them  Abtemidorus,  and  the  Soothsayer* 
Flourish,  Enter  Cjesar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca, 
Decius,  Metellus,  Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antony, 
Lepidus,  PoPiLius,  PuBLius,  and  others* 

Ctes.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth,  Ay,  Cesar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art,  Hail,  Cesar !     Read  this  schedule. 

Dec,  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Cesar!  read  mine  first;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Cesar  nearer.     Read  it,  ereat  Cesar. 

Ctes,  That  touches  us?  ourself  shall  he  last  serv'd. 

Art,  Delay  not,  Cesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

Gets,  What !  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Pub,  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cas,  What !  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Casar  enters  the  Capitol^  the  rest  fcUowing,    AU  the 

Senators  rise. 

Pop,  I  wish,  your  enterprize  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cas,  What  enterprize,  Popilius  ? 

Pop,  Fare  you  well.  [Advances  to  Casar. 

Bru,  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cas,  He  wish'd,  to-aay  our  enterprize  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru,  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Csesar :  mark  him. 

Cas,  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.— 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Cesar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru,  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Cesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas,  Trebonius  knows  his  time;   for,   look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

'  [Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.     Cjbsar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  Seats, 

Dec,  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?     Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Cesar. 

Bru,  He  is  address'd :  press  near,  and  second  him. 

Cin,  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Casca,  Are  we  all  ready  ? 

Cas.  What  is  now  amiss, 

That  Cesar  and  his  senate  must  redress? 

Met,  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Cesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart —  [Kneeling, 

Cas,  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  crouchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 


And  turn  pi^rdinance,  and  first  decree, 

Into  the  law  of  children.    Be  not  fond. 

To  think  that  Cesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 

That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 

With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words. 

Low-crouched  curtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished : 

If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  Cesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 

Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met,  Is  there  no  voice,  more  worthy  than  my  own^ 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cas,  What,  Brutus! 

Cas,  Pardon,  Cesar ;  Cesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cas,  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you ;     • 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me ; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true,  fix'd,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 
So,  in  the  world :  'tis  fiimish'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
lliat  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion  :  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this, 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin,  O  Cesar  !— 

Cas,  Hence !  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec,  Great  Cesar, — 

Cas.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca,  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 
[Casca  stabs  Cjbsar  m  the  Neck,    Casar  catches 
hold  of  his  Arm,    He  is  then  stabbed  bg  several 
other  Conspirators,  and  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Cas,  Et  tu,  Brute  f— Then  fall,  Cesar. 

[Dies,     The  Senators  and  Peooh  retire  in  coiduaion. 

Cin,  Liberty  !     Freedom  1    Tyranny  is  dead  I — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas,  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement ! " 

Bru,  People,  and  senators  I  be  not  afiTHghted. 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca,  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec,  And  Cassius  too. 
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Bru,  Where's  Publiua  ? 

Cm,  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  last  together,  lest  some  friend  of  CiBsar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru,  Talk  not  of  standing. — Publius,  good  cheer : 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else ;  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Ciu,  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people, 
Rushing  on  us,  shonld  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so : — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we,  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cos.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amas'd. 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday.  , 

Bru,  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures. — 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon.  * 

Casea.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  deaUi. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Cesar's  friends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords ; 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place. 
And,  waving  onr  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace !  Freedom  1  and  Liberty ! 

Com.  Stoop  then,  and  wash.^-«How  many  ages  hence,* 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  vet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Ciesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust? 

Cos,  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec,  What !  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cos,  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  ffrace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ?  A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 

^Kneeling, 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down. 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Cesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  afikirs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.  So  says  my  master  Antony.  IBUmg. 

Bru,  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 
Serv,  I'll  fetch  him  presently.     [Exit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cat.  I  wish,  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind, 
That  fears  him  much,  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 


Enter  Awtont. 

Bru,  But  here  comes  Antony.— ^Welcome,   Mark 
Antony. 

Ant,  O  mighty  Csesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

[^KneeUnjf  over  the  £otfy. 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?    Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank  : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  nnd  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru,  O  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cmel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  tnis  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  onr  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not :  tbey  are  pitifnl ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.    For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  MarK  Antony : 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  welcome,  and  onr  hearts. 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos,  Your  voice  sh^l  be  as  strong  as  any  man's. 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multituae,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  stnick  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant,  1  doubt  not  of  your  wisdcmiu 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  : 

[One  (fier  the  other. 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; — 
Next,  Cains  Cassins,  do  I  take  your  hand ;— > 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours;— now  yours,  Metellos; — 
Yours,  Cinna  ;^>and,  my  valiant  Caeca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Treboniua. 
Gentlemen  all,— <ala8 !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer.  •* 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O !  'tis  true : 

[  Turning  to  the  Body,  and  benJ&ng  ower  it. 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
Shall  it  not  gneve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius !  Here  wast  thou  bay 'd,  brave  hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson 'd  in  thy  death. 
O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world !  the  heart  of  thee.—' 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ? 
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Com.  Mark  Antony  I 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  Caius  Casnus : 

The  enemies  of  Cietar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Com.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so, 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends, 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway*d  from  the  point  bv  looking  down  on  Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all, 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
why,  and  wherein,  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  vou,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Jnt  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru,  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas,  Brutus,  a  word  with  you.-^ 

You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  consent,  {^jipturL 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  yon  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  bv  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Ciesar  shall 
Have  all  due  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos,  1  know  not  what  may  fall :  I  like  it  not. 

Bru,  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission, 
£lse  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

jint.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

{Ejteunt  all  but  Antont. 

jint.  O !  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers. 
I  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue) 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  loins  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war. 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds ; 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  '*  Havock! "  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 


With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Ser9.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

jint,  Cassar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Sertf,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming. 
And  bid  me  say  to  yon  by  word  of  mouth,—^— 

0  Caesar !  ISeeing  the  Body. 
Ant,  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 

Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming? 

Serv,  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

Ant,  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath 
chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet : 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
hito  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.       [Exeunt^  with  Cjbsar's  Body, 

SCENE  11.— The  Same.    The  Forum. 
Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru,  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  heai;  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cussius,  go  with  him ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit,  I  will  hear  Cassius;  and  compare  their  reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

{^Exil  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citixene. 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum, 

3  Cit,  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended.    Silence ! 
Bru,  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  coun  try  men,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for  my  cause, 
and  be  silent  thi^t  you  may  hear :  believe  me  for  mine 
honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may 
believe :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your 
senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any 
in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him 

1  say,  that  Bnitus'  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his. 
If,  then,  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Ccesar  ?  this  is  mv  answer, — not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 
but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar 
were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were 
dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep 
for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew 
him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ; 
honour  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his  ambition. 
Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will 
not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

AIL  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then,  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar,  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his 
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glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others^  with  Cjesar's  Body, 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony :  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as 
which  of  you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart;  that,  as 
I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  coun- 
try to  need  my  death. 
AU»  Live,  Brutus !  live !  live ! 

1  at  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit,  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit,  Let  him  be  Cssar. 

4  Cit,  Ceesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown 'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit,  Well  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru,  lAy  countrymen, — 

2  Cit,  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit,  Peace,  ho  I 

Bru,  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone ; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glones,  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  \_EMt, 

1  Cit,  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit,  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair : 
We'll  hear  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  For  Brutus'  sake,  1  am  benolding  to  you. 

4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

3  Cit,  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  Cit,  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit,  This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant 

3  Cit,  Nay,  that's  certain : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit,  Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant,  You  gentle  Romans, — 

Cit,  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant,  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears : 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says^  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 


I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.— Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  cofiin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit,  Methinks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  at.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit,  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Cit,  Mark'd  ye  his  words?  He  would  not  take  the 

crown : 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambittoiis. 

1  Cit,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit,   Poor  soul!   his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit,  There's  notanobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony. 

4  Cit,  Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now,  lies  he  ti^ere, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassins  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know, 'are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

4  CU,  We'll  hear  the  will.    Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

All,  The  will,  the  will  I  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must  not  read  it : 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov*d  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men. 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Ciesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O !  what  would  come  of  it? 

4  Cit,  Read  the  will !  we'll  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will :  Ciesar's  will ! 

Ant,  WilLyou  be  patient?     Will  you  stay  m  while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar :  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit,  "They  were  traitors :  honourable  men ! 

AU,  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers.    The  wHl! 
read  the  will. 

Ant,  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then,  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

AU,  Come  down. 

2  Cit,  Descend.  [He  comctf  «lem. 

3  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit,  A  ring !  stand  round. 

1  Cit,  Stand  from  the  hearse ;  stand  from  the  body. 

2  at.  Room  for  Antony ; — most  noble  Antony ! 
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Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

jiU,  Stand  oack !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  awapr, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Csesar  foUow'd  it, 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  yttu  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  lov'd  him ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  vanquish 'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish 'd  over  us. 
O !  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pitv :  tiiese  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls !  wnat !  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Csesar's  vesture  wounded  7     Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  CU.  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  CU.  O  noble  Csesar ! 

3  at.  O  woful  day  I 

4  Cit.  O  traitors  I  villains ! 
1  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

All.  We  will  be  revenged.    Revenge !  about, — seek, 
— ^bum,— fire, — kill, — slay !— let  not  a  traitor  live. 
Ant.  Stay,  countrymen.  [_They  are  rushing  out. 

1  Cit.  Peace  there  I  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.  Well  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die 

with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is. 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  tnat  they  know  fuU  well 
1  hat  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know. 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

AU.  Well  mutiny. 

1  Cit.  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.  Away  then !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me  speak. 
AU;  Peace,  ho!    Hear  Antony;  most  noble  Antony. 


Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves? 
Alas  I  you  know  not  :^I  must  tell  you,  then. 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

AU.  Most  true; — the  will: — let's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Cit.  Most  noble  Caesar ! — we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

AU.  Peace,  ho! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber :  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Csesar:  when  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never ! — Come,  away,  away ! 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[^Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  Body, 

Ant.  Now  let  it  work.     Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. — How  now,  fellow ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
He  comes  upon  a  wish :  Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  them  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
Howlhadmov'dthem.  Bring  me  to  Octavius.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar, 
And  things  unlikely  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly ;  you  were  best 

Gn.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a  bache- 
lor? Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and  briefly, 
wisely,  and  traly,  wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  Cit,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools  that 
marry : — youll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear.  Pro- 
ceed: directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling, — ^briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  CU.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
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On.  Truly,  my  name  if  Cinna. 
1  Cit  Tear  him  to  pieces :  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet ;  I  am  Cinna  thb  poet. 
4  Cit,  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses ;  tear  him  for  his 
bad  verses. 

Cin,  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 


2  Cit,  It  is  no  matter;  his  name's  Cinna:  pluck  bat 
his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cil.  Tear  him, tear  him!  Come:  brands,  ho!  fire- 
brands !  To  Brutus,  to  Cassius ;  bum  aU.  Some  to 
Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ;  some  to  Ligarius, 
Away!  go!  [Exeuntf forcing  out  Civv a. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.  A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 
Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  Table. 

AnL  These  many,  then,  shall  die ;  their  names  are 
prick'd. 

Oct,  Your  brother,  too,  must  die :  consent  you,  Le- 
pidus ? 

Lef,  I  do  consent. 

Oct,  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep,  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep,  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.         [Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant,  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct,  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant,  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  on  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender ; 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teacn  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit : 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth. 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  Uiat  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 
Which,  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion :  do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things.     Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head ; 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 
Our  best  friends  made,and  our  best  means  stretch  *d  out ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so,  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.^Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near 

Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and  Sol- 
diers:  TiTiNius  and  Pindarus  meet  thenu 

Bru.  Stand,  ho! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho  I  and  stan^. 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Lue,  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  Letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindann, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin,  I  do  not  doubt, 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius : 
How  he  receiv'd  you  let  roe  be  resolv'd. 

Lue.  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  LucUius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faitb  ; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle. 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Lue.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  qiiai>> 
ter'd: 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  wiiim. 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arriv'd. — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers, 

Cos,  Stand,  ho! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !     Speak  the  word  along. 

Within,  Stand. 

Within,  Stond. 

Within,  Stand.       [One  after  the  otker^  andfaimter, 

Cos,  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wn>ii|r. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !   Wrong  I  mine  enemies! 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  t 

Cos,  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs : 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly :  I  do  know  you  welL 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  tt% 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlaige  your  gviefi^ 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 
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Cm.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  srouud. 

Bru,  Lttcilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.         {_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 
Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cos,  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment 

Bru,  Let  roe  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or  by  the  gods  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  does  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru,  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember. 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touch 'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What !  shall  otfe  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas,  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     1  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cas,  I  am. 

Bru,  1  say,  you  are  not. 

Cas,  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas,  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas,  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods !    Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru,   Ail  this?   ay,  more.      Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas,  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru,  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men. 


Cas,   You  wrong  me  every  way ;   you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas,   When  Caesar  Hv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

Bru,  Peace,  peace!  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.  1  durst  not  ? 

Bru,  No. 

Cas,  What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru,  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats. 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honestv. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas,  I  denied  you  not 

Bru,  You  did. 

Cas,  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd  my 

heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  1  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas,  You  love  me  not. 

Bru,  1  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas,  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru,  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  did  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas,  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn 'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O !  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.— There  is  my  dagger. 
And  nere  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  cold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold  will  give  my  heart 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru,  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius !  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas,  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vezeth  him  ? 
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Bru,  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Ctu,  Do  vou  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru,  And  my  heart,  too. 

Coi,  O  Brutus!— 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cas»  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetfVd? 

jBrtf.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  unthin. 

Poet,  [  WUhm,']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals. 
j  There  is  some  grudge  between  them ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lue,  [Wiihin,']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet,  [  Within?]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet. 

Com,  How  now !     What's  the  matter? 

Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals!   What  do  you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be. 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Com,  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah :  saucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cos.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion,  hence. 

Coi,  Away,  away !  be  gone.  [^Exit  Poet, 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titiniub. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Tidnius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cos.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 
you, 
Immediately  to  us.      [Exeunt  Lucilius  a$ui  Titinius. 

Bru.  Luchis,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Com.  1  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cos,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better. — Portia  la  dead. 

Cm.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Com,  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so?^ 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I— 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strone ; — ^for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came.— With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cos.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

Com,  O,  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  Tapers. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
In  this  I  Dury  all  unkindness,  Casaius.  IDrinks. 

Cos,  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledlge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.         [DrmAf. 
Re-^nter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru,  Come  in,  Titinius. — Welcome,  good  Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  <|uestion  our  necessities. 

Cat,  Pbrtia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  yon. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  towani  Philippt« 


Mes,  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  arree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cos.  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  nom  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  No,  Messala. 

Mes,  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you?  Hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die,  Messala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive. — What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  ? 

Cos.  Thu  it  is. 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us: 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  fall  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stana  but  in  a  forc'd  affection, 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-hearted,  and  encourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  race  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — ^You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos,  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  : 

We  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  diem  at  PhilippL 

^m.  The  deep  of  night  has  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity, 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  Uttle  rest 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more. — Good  night : 

Eariy  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru,  Lucius,  my  gown.  [£xsf  Lucius.}— >FaTewen, 
^ood  Messala: — 
Good  night,  Titinius. — NoUe,  noble  Casaiua, 
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Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos,  O !  my  dear  brother, 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos,  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

71/.  Mes,  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[^Exeunt  Cas.  Tit.  and  Mes. 
Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gown, 
Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru,  What!  thou  speak'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not;  thou  art  o'ei^watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Lue,  Varro,  ana  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var,  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru,  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep : 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch  your 
pleasure. 

Bru,  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good  sirs : 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.     [Servanta  lie  down, 

Luc,  1  was  sure,  your  loraship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru,  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc,  Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Lue.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru,  1  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might : 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Lue.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru,  It  was  well  done,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Afawie,  and  a  Song, 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune. — O  murderous  slumber ! 

[Lucius/a/Z»  oileep, 
Lays't  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music  ? — Gentle  knave,  good  night ; 


I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break 'st  thy  instrument : 
I'll  take  it  from  thee;  and,  good  boy,  good  night — 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down. 
Where  I  left  reading?     Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  tits  down  to  read. 
Enter  the  Ghost  of  Caesar. 
How  ill  this  taper  bums. — Ha !  who  comes  here? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me. — Art  thou  any  thing? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghott.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Why  com'st  thou? 

Ghost,  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost,  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[^Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.— 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.— 
Boy !  Lucius  I — Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake ! — 
Claudius ! 

Lue.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru,  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument- 
Lucius,  awake ! 

Luc,  My  lord. 

Bru,  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  criedst 
out?  , 

Lue,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst  Didst  thou  see  any  thing  ? 

Lue,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius  I 
Fellow  thou :  awake ! 

Var,  My  lord. 

Clou.  My  lord. 

Bru,  Why  did  vou  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Var,  Clau,  Dia  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  Ay :  saw  you  any  thing  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau,  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius : 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var,  Clau,        It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  \Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Plains  of  Philippi. 
Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army, 

Oct,  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut !  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Meu,  Prepare  you,  generals ; 


The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show : 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant,  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct,  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.  \Marchy 
Drum,    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  and  others, 

Bru,  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 

Ant.  No,  Ceesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth :  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru,  Words  before  blows ;  is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
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OcL  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 
Ant,  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Cesar's  heart, 
Crying,  **  Long  live !  hail,  Cssar ! " 

Cat.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  is  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

AnL  Not  stingless,  too. 

Btu,  O !  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  V  illains !  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar : 
You  show *d  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'dlike  hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
While  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Cesar  on  the  neck.     O,  you  flatterers  I 

Coi.  Flatterers  I — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ;  I  draw  sword  against  conspirators ; — 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  word  of  traitor. 

Bru.  Cesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct,  So  I  hope : 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru,  O !  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could 'st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still. 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away ! — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cat.  Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim 
bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius !   hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.     My  lord.  [Brutus  and  Lucilius  talk  apart. 

Cm.  Messala! 

Met.  What  says  my  general  7 

Cat.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will, 
As  Pompev  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now,  1  chance  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  forward  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch 'd, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone. 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost 

Met,  Believe  not  so. 


Cat.  1  but  believe  it  partly, 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius.         [Lucilius  tfandt  back.  > 

Cat.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly !  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  : 
But  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befal. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.     I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
Tlie  term  of  life, — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  those  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cat.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  bmttle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind  :  but  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began. 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cat.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  suflUceth,  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho  !  away  ! 

lExeuni. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  g^ve  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.        {_Loud  Alarum, 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing, 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down.  [^Exeunt.  ' 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cat.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look !  the  villains  fly. 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy  : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Jtt.  O  Cassius  I  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early; 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antony  it  in  your  tents,  my  lord : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  ftir  off. 

Cat.  This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  f 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cat.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 


SCENE  IV, 
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And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

2^t,  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought  [^Exit. 

Cos,  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill : 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[^ExU  PiNDARUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end : 

My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin,  [Above,']  O  my  lord ! 

Ccu,  What  news? 

Pin,  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — 
Yet  he  spurs  on  : — ^now  they  are  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius ! — now  some  Might : — O !  he  'lights  too : — 
He's  ta'en :  and,  hark  !  [Shout,']  they  shout  for  joy. 

Com,  Come  down ;  behold  no  more. — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah. 
In  Parthia  d^d  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  savmg  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  should 'st  attempt  it.  Come  now,  keep  thine  oath : 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;  and  with  this  good  sword. 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 
And  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies, 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.       [Exit. 
Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Mrssala. 

Mes,  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit,  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes,  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Til,  He  lies  not  like  the  living.— O  my  heart ! 

Met.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit,  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.     Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are  done. 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error !  melancholy's  child. 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?     O  error !  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

711/.  What,  Pindarus  I     Where  art  thou,  Pindarus? 

Met,  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears  :  I  may  say,  uirusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

2^,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  1  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  [Exit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 


Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 

Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 

And  bid  me  give  it  thee?    Didst  not  thou  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas !  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thin^. 
But  hold  thee ;  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow : 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.— 
By  your  leave,  gods  : — This  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart   [Dies, 
Alarum.   Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young  Cato, 
Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

Mes,  Lo !  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  O  Julius  Csesar !  thou  art  mighty  yet : 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  Alarums. 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown 'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru,  Are  yet  two  Romans  linng  such  as  these  ? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  'Thassos  send  his  body  : 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field.— 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on  I— 
'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum,    Enter ,  Jig h ting ,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies;  then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others, 

Bru,  Yet,  countrymen,  O !  yet  hold  up  your  heads. 

Cato,  What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  will  go  with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field. — 
I  am  tne  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend. 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  [Charges  the  Enemy, 

Bru,  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Binitus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 
[Exitf  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  overpowered^ 
andfaus. 

Lue.  O,  young  and  noble  Cato !  art  thou  down  ? 
Whv,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
And  may'st  be  honour'd  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold,  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 

Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight. 

[Offering  Money, 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner  I 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho  !     Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold.  I'll  tell  the  news:  —  Here  comes  the  gene- 
ral.— 

Enter  Antony. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc,  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough. 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame  ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 
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Ant,  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru,  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

CIL  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back:  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering, 

CU,  What!  I,  my  lord?    No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru,  Peace  then :  no  words. 

CIL  111  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius !  [  Whispers  him. 

Dar,  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

•    CU,  O,  Dardanius ! 

Dar,  O,  Clitus ! 

CU.  What  ill  request  did  Bnitus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar,  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

CU.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius :  list  a  word. 

VoL  What  says  my  lord  7 

Bru,  Why,  this,  Volumnius. 

The  ghost  of  Cesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And,'  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

VoL  Not  so,  m^  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnms. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :    [Low  Alarums. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  pusn  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  stiU, 

CU,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you ; — and  you ;— and  you,  Volum- 
nius.—  [Shaking  hands  severally. 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.—- Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  jov,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man,  out  he  was  true  to  me. 


I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 

More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 

By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 

So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 

Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history. 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 

That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

lAlarum.     Cry  wUhm  ;  Fly,  fly,  fly ! 

CU,  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru,  Hence :  I  will  follow. 

[Eaeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  and  Volumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Tnou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra,  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Farewell,  eood  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  Sword,  and  dies. 
Alarum.    Retreat,    Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Mes- 
SALA,  LuciLius,  and  their  Army. 

Oct,  What  man  is  that? 

Mes,  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Bnitus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct,  All  that  serv'd  Brutus  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra,  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  1  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant,  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
AH  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  generous  nonest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man  ! " 

Oct,  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.— 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [ExeunL 
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SCENE  I.— An  open  Place. 
Thunder  and  Ughtning,    Enter  three  fVUchee, 

1  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  WUeh.  When  the  hurlyburly's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch,  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch,  Where  the  place  7 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath  : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 

All.  Paddock  calls : — Anon. —    , 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  [  Witches  wmith. 

SCENE  IL— A  Camp  near  Fores. 

Sennet  within.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Do- 
NALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  7    He  can  report, 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

MaL  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend  1 
Say  to  the  kins  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didst  leave  it 

Sold.  '     Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choKe  their  art.    The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 


The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 

Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 

Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied ; 

And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 

Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :  out  all's  too  weak ; 

For  brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  that  name) 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish 'd  steel. 

Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 

Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage, 

Till  he  fac'd  the  slave  ; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 

Till  he  unseam 'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 

And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thuiulers  break. 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark  : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Bepn  a  fresh  assault. 

2>tifi,  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Bimquo  7 

SM.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows  eaeles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reekmg  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
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I  cannot  tell. — 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun,  So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy  wounds: 
They  smack  of  honour  both. — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

\^Exit  Soldier^  attended. 
Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len,  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  I 
So  should  he  look,  that  comes  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king  ! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king ; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terriblp  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor. 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Belloua's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  and,  to  conclude, 
The  victory  fell  on  us ; — 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colmes'  Inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest. — Go,  pronounce  his  present  death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  Ill  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.-A  Heath. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou? 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd :  "  Give 

me,"  quoth  I  : — 
"  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! "  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thitner  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  Witch.  ITiou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch,  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  \'ery  ports  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  the  shipman's  card  to  show. 
I'll  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid. 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine: 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. — 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

]   Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb. 
Wreck 'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.       [^Drum  within. 

3  Witch,  A  drum  !  a  drum  I 
Macbeth  doth  come. 


AU.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace ! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Mach,  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores? — What  are  these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't?     Live  you?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me. 
By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips,     i  ou  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  bearos  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Mach.  Speak,  if  you  can. — What  are  yon? 

1  WUch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of 

Glamis ! 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of 

Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,   Macbeth!  that  shalt  be  king 

hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? — I'  the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail! 

3  Witch.  Hail  1 

1  Witch,  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shall  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none. 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?---Speak,  I  charge  yon. 

[  Witches  mmicA. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them.— Whither  are  they  vaniah*d  ? 

Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  stay'd ! 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about. 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Mach.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  :  went  it  not  so? 

Ban,  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.    Who's  here  ? 
Enter  Rosse  and  Anous. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  flght, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.     Silenc'd  with  that. 
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In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.  As  thick  as  tale, 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Aug,  We  are  sent, 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Roue.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane. 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban,  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Afaeb,  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives:    why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.  Whether  he  was  combin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Mach,  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind.  [^AaideJ]  Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban,  That,  thrusted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  [Aside,']  I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men.— 
This  supernatural  soliciting  [Aside, 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  : — if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  homd  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  where  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macb,  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban,  New  honours  come  upon  him. 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Macb.  Give  your  favour:  my  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  things  forgotten. — Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 


The  leaf  to  read  them.-^Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
[To  Banquo.]  Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and, 

at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban,  Very  gladly. 

Macb,  Till  then,  enough.-^Come,  friends.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor ;  or  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return 'd? 

Mai,  My  liege, 

Thev  are  not  yet  come  back ;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,  who  did  report 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it :  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun,  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

0  worthiest  cousin !  [Embrace, 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me.    Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wind  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee :  would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thcinks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  more  !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun,  Welcome  hither : 

1  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserved,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so;  let  me  infold  thee. 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart  [Embrace, 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun,  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  farther  to  you. 

'  Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for  you : 
I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun,  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland ! — ^That  is  a  step, 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o*er-leap,    [Aside. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires : 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ; 
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The  eye  wink  at  the  hand ;  yet  let  that  be, 

Which  the  eye  fean,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.       [Exit, 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo :  he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flouriah,    Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Inverness.  A  Room  in  Macbeth *s  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  letter, 

LadyM.  [Reade.']  **  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  suc- 
cess; and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  Knowledge.  When  I 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther,  they  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I 
stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
king,  who  all-hailed  me,  <  Thane  of  Cawdor  ;*  by  which 
title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  re- 
ferred me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  <  Hail,  king 
that  shalt  be ! '  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver 
thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  ^eatness,  that  thou  might- 
est  not  lose  the  aues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of 
what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart, 
and  farewell." 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promis'd. — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature : 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it:  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 
And  yet  would 'st  wrongly  win :  thou'ast  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  <<Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  mv  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown 'd  withal. — 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings? 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  7  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  inform 'd  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true :  our  thane  is  coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending : 

He  brings  great  news.  [Exit  Attendant."]    The  raven 

himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty :  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  feU  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it.     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sighUess  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.     Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blankness  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold  I  "— 


Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter! 

[They  embrace. 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Mach.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence ! 

Mad).  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O!  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see. 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters :  to  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue:    look   like   the    innoeent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  farther. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  dear : 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me. 


SCENE  yi.-:The  Same.    Before  the  CasUe. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo,  Lemox, 
Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Atiendanis. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  euest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  much  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obserr'd. 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hosten. — 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love :  herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.     For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor ;  but  he  rides  well. 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  Tour  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [EmumIL 
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SCENE  VIL^The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  CasUe. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage, 
a  Sewer,  and  dhers  Servants  with  dishes  and  service. 
Then,  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assasnnation 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success ;  that  but  thia  blq>r 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor:  thus  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  aeep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Stridine  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  uie  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other. — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now !  what  news? 

Lady  M,  He  has  almost  supp'd.    Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M,  Know  yon  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business  : 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  theur  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress 'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since, 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 


As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem 'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  boast  was't,  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  \ 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck *d  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail  ? 

LadyM.  We  fail? 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fUme,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only :  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only  I 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb,  I  am  settled ;  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Court  within  the  Castle. 
Enter  Banquo,  and  Fleance,  with  a  torch  before  him. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,*  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword. — ^There's  husbandry  in 
heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out — ^Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword. — 


Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 
Who's  there  ? 

Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?    The  king's  a-bed 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess,  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
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To  you  they  have  show'd  some  tnitb. 

Mach,  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban,  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Mach,  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  'tis, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban,  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  francnis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counselled. 

Mach,  Good  repose,  the  while. 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir :  the  like  to  you. 

[Exeunt  Ban  quo  and  Fleance. 

Mach,  Go ;  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee : — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain 'd  sleeper :  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  oflPerines ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  senunel  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it« — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  hell  rings, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell. 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  That  which  hath  made  them  dnmk  hath 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire. — Hark ! — 

Peace ! — 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is  about  it. 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
Mach,  [Within.]  Who's  there ?— what,  ho ! 
Lady  M,  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 


Confounds  us. — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggen  reai^, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  hosbaiid! 

Enter  Macbkth. 

Mach.  I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not  Wr 
a  noise  ? 

LadyM.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  ciicketiaT. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Mach,  When  t 

Lady  M,  Now. 

Mach,  Ax  I  desce&U! 

Lady  M,  Ay. 

Mach,  Hark  !— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M,  Donalhain. 

Mach,  This  is  a  sorry  sight        [Showimg  kit  ia4 

Lady  M,  A  foolish  thought  to  say  a  sorry  siglit 

Mach.  Tliere's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cad 
"murder!" 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard  tfcea; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  tbea 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M,  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Mach.  One  cried  <*  God  bless  us ! "  and  *'  Amea, 
the  other. 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hmdi. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  amen. 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M,  Consider  it  not  so  dee^y. 

Mach.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  amm- 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M,  These  deeds  must  not  be  thoii|k 

After  these  ways :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mach,  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  SIe«p  bc 
more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep," — the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. — 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mesa* 

Mach,  Still  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more ! "  to  all  thf 
house : 
"  Glamis  hath  murder 'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !" 

Lady  M,  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     w  hy,  worth? 
thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickl^  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Mach.  1*11  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  \ 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.     The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit. — Knocking  teitkim. 

Mach,  Whence  is  that  knocking  f — 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here !   Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  ey 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?    No;  this  my  hand  wiUiiath 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 
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Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [^Knoch,']  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry : — retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it,  then  ?    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [iTnocit.  J   Hark !   more 

knocking. 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.— >Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Mach,  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [Knock, 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  :    I  would  thou 

couldst !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 

Enter  a  Porter,   [Knocking  within. 

Porter,  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed  !    If  a  man  were 

forter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key. 
Knocking."]  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's  there, 
i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub? — Here's  a  farmer,  that 
hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty :  come  in 
time;  have  napkins  enough  about  you;  here  you'll 
sweat  for't.  [Knocking,]  Knock,  knock.  Who's  there, 
in  the  other  devil's  name? — 'Faith,  here's  an  equivo- 
cator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either 
scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake, 
yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven ;  O !  come  in,  equi- 
vocator.  [Knocking,]  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's 
there? — 'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither 
for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose :  come  in,  tailor; 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose,  [Knocking.]  Knock, 
knock.  Never  at  quiet!  -  What  are  you?-p-But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  far- 
ther :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon :  J  pray  you,  re- 
member the  porter,  [Opens  the  gate. 
Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock ;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things. 

Macd,  What  three  things  does  drink  especially  pro- 
voke t 

Port,  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it' takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
fore, much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets 
him  on,  ana  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades  him,  and 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
to :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  a-sleep,  and,  giving 
him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd,  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Port,  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  on  me :  but 
I  requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  I  think,  being  too 
strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometime, 
yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd,  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 

Enter  Macbeth  in  hit  night-gown. 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Len,  Good-morrow,  noble  sir. 

Mach,  Good-morrow,  both. 

Macd,  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Mach,  Not  yet. 

Macd,  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him : 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Ma^.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 


Macd,  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb,  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd,  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  [Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Mach,  He  does : — he  did  appoint  so. 

Len,  The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch 'd  to  the  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
Clamour 'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mach,  'Twas  a  rough  night 

Len,  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror!  horror!  horror!  Tongue,  nor  heart, 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee. 

Mach.  Len,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Macd,  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Mach,  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ?• 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd,  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon.— Do  not  bid  me  speak : 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake !  awake ! — 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell ! — Murder,  and  treason  ! 
Ban  quo,  and  Donalbain !     Malcolm,  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself: — up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image ! — Malcolm !  Banquo ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror.  Ring  the  bell !  [^eU  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak ! 

Macd,  O,  gentle  lady ! 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak  : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  ^ 

Enter  Banquo  unready. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. — O  Banquo  !  Banquo ! 
Our  royal  master's  murder'd ! 

Lady  M,  Woe,  alas ! 

What !  in  our  house  ? 

Ban,  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Mach,  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time,  for  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality ; 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  are  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don,  What  is  amiss  ? 

Mach,  You  are,  and  do  not  know't : 

The  spring,  the  head,  tlfe  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd,  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mai,  O !  by  whom  ? 

Len,  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had  done't. 
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Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg*d  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows :  they  star*d,  and  were  distracted. 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Maeb.  O I  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Maed,  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Maeb,  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz*d,  temperate  and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?    No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skm  lac*d  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep 'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech  *d  with  gore.     Who  could  refrain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage  to  make  's  love  known  ? 

Lady  AT.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady.     ^Lady  Macbeth  swoons, 

Mai,  why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  amiment  for  ours  ? 

Don,  What  should  be  spoken 
Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  m  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ?    Let*s  away :  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai,  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban,  Look  to  the  lady. — 

[^Lady  Macbeth  is  borne  ont. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  farther.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and,  thence, 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd,  And  so  do  I. 

AU,  So  aU. 

Maeb,  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 

And  meet  i*  the  hall  together. 

AO,  Well  contented. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 

MaL  What  will  you  do?   Let's  not  consort  with  them: 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  oflSce 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     I'll  to  England. 

Don,  To  Ireland,  I :  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer ;  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody. 

MaL  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim :  therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away.     There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— Without  the  Castle. 
Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well ; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange,  but  this  ware  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse,  Ah !  good  &ther. 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  dock  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travailing  lamp. 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M,  Tis  unnatuFa1« 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse,  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most  straoge 
and  certain) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  ont, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M,  'Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Rosse,  They  did  so ;  to  th'  amazement  of  mine  eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't.    Here  comes  the  good  Macdu£ — 

Enter  Macduff. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd,  Why,  see  yon  not  ? 

Rosse,  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody  deed  ? 

Macd,  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse,  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd,  They  were  sobom'd. 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse,  'Gainst  nature  stiU : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then,  'tis  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd,  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  Scotie 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse,  Where  is  Duncan's  body  T 

Macd,  Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rwe.  Will  you  to  Scone  f 

Macd,  No,  cousin ;  111  to  Rfe. 

Rosse,  Well,  I  wiU  thither. 

Macd,  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there : — 
adieu — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse,  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M,  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with  those. 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Banquo. 

Ban,  Thou  hast  it  now,  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  fdl, 
As  the  weird  women  promisM ;  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  said, 


It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 

But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 

Of  many  kmgs.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 

(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  show) 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 

May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 

And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?    But,  hush !  no  more. 
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Sennet    Enter  Macbeth,  at  King;  Lady  Macbeth, 

at    Queen;    Lenox,    Ros8E|   Lordi^   Ladies,    and 

Attendants, 

Maeb.  Here's  our  chief  guest 

Lady  M,  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  thing  unbecoming. 

Macb,  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Lay  your  highness' 

Command  upon  me,  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban,  Ay,  mv  good  lord. 

Maeb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-knorrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban,  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Maeb,  Fail  not  our  feast. 

•   Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not 

Maeb,  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  m  v  good  lord  :  our  time  does  call  upon  us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. —  [&i/  Ban  quo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.    To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[^Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  ^e. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.    Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ? 

Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Jtfac6.  Bring  them  before  us. — [Exit  Atten."]  To  be 
thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus. — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reiffus  that  which  would  be  fear'd :  'tis  much  he  dares ; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  eenius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  spectre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench 'd  with  an  unlmeal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     Ift  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  'fil'd  my  mind. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance !— -Who's  there? 


Re-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 
Now,  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant, 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 

1  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now, 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?    Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.    This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  home  in  hand;  howcross'd;  the  instru- 
ments; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that  might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  *<Thus  did  Banquo." 

1  Mur,  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Maeb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  farther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.    Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  natiure. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?    Are  you  so  sospell'd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Maeb,  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  sift  which  bounteous  natur* 
Hath  in  him  clos'd,  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  quill 
That  writes  them  all  alike ;  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file 
Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it, 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off. 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege. 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 

Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another, 

So  wearied  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  forttme, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  nd  on't 

Ma^.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Maeb.  So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Af  ainst  my  near'st  of  life.    And  though  I  could 
mth  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  bis  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 
1  Mur.  Though  our  lives— 

Macb.  Your  spirits' shine  through  you.    Within  this 
hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
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Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o'  the  tune. 
The  moment  on 't;  for  t  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought, 
That  I  require  a  clearness:  and  with  hiro, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work). 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.    Resolve  yourselves  apart : 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur,  We  are  resolr'd,  my  lord. 

Mat^,  I'll  call  upon  you  straight:-  abide  within. 

[Exeunt  Murderers. 
It  is  concluded :  Banquo,  thy  soul  s  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.         [ExU, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Room. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  nis  leisure 
For  a  few  woras. 

Serv,  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit, 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
How  now,  my  lord !  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  &ncies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without  remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Macb,  We  have  scotch 'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it: 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  eternal  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly.    Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  He 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther ! 

Lady  M,  Come  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night 

Macb,  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you. 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  flattering  streams,  and  make  our  faces 
Vizards  to  our  hearts,  disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M,  You  must  leave  this. 

Mach.  O I  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife. 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Macb.  There's  coinfort  yet;  they  are  assailable: 
Then,  be  thou  jocund.    Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadfid  note. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb,  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeling  nigh^ 


Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 

And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 

Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words ;  but  hold  thee  still : 

Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 

So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [EjoeumL 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Park,  yn&k  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers, 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur,  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  delivcn 
Oiur  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  thy  direction  just 

1  Mur,  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  here  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban,  [  WUhkL]  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur.  Then,  'tis  he  :  the  rest. 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 

Already  are  i'  the  court 

1  Mur,  His  horses  go  about 

3  Mur,  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  witk  a  tordk, 

2  Mur,  A  light,  a  light  I 

3  Mur,  TiM  be. 
1  Mur.  Stand  to't 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night 
1  Mur.         Let  it  come  down.       [Strikee  Banquo. 
Ban,  O,  treachery  I  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly,  fly ! ; 

Thou  may'st  revenge. — O  slave !  | 

[Dies.    Flbance  eMcapes. 
3  Mur,  Who  did  strike  out  the  light? 

1  Mur,  Was't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mur,  There's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur,  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affiiir. 
1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth, 
RossE,  Lenox,  Lords f  and  Attendants, 

Macb,  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sic  down :  at  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords,  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb,  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M,  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts*  1 

thanks.  ^  . 

Both  sides  are  even :  here  I'll  sit  i'  the  midst  ' 

Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur,  'Tis  Ban  quo 's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 
Ishedespatch'd? 
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Mur,  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Macb,  Ijiou  art  the  heat  o'  the  cut-throat« ; 
Yet  he  is  eood,  that  did  the  like  for  Fleance : 
If  thou  didst  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur,  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Maeb.  Then  conies  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  heen 
perfect; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now,  I  am  cabin 'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.— But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur,  Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trench'd  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb,  Thanks  for  that.-* 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies :  the  worm,  that's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed^ 
No  teeth  for  the  presents-Get  thee  gone :  to-morrow 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer, 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch 'd  the  while  'tis  making ; 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.  To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb,  Sweet  remembrancer  !— 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  I 

Zen.  May  it  please  your  highness  sitf 

[The  Ghoit  of  Banquo  entert^  and  nis  m 
Macbeth's  place, 

Macb,  Here  had  we  now  our  coimtry's  honour  roof  d, 
Were  the  mc'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance  I 

Rotee,  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.   Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company? 

Macb,  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

[P<m^nff  io  the  Ghoet, 

Macb,  Where  ? 

Len,  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is't  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

Maco,  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lordi.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb,  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Eotse.  GenUemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M,  Sit,  worthy  friends.   My  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  unon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well,     if  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not — Are  you  a  man  ? 

[Commy  to  Macbbtb  :  atide  to  him, 

Macb,  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil.. 

Lady  M,  O,  proper  stuff  I 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O !  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?    When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Maeb,  Pr'y thee,  see  there !  behold !  look  !  lo !  how 
say  you  ? — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 


If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 

Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 

Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Exit  Ghoit, 

LadyM.  What!  quite  unmann'd  in  folly? 

Macb,'  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lttdiy  M,  Fie  I  forshaine! 

Macb,  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,!'  th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  genUe  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  muraers  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die» 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  they  rise  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M,  My  worthy  lord,  [  Gomg  back  to  her  state. 
Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb,  I  do  forget— 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.   Come,  love  and  health  to  all; 
Then,  I'll  sit  down. — Give  ihe  some  wuae :  fill  fulL — 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss : 

Re-enter  Ghoit, 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

Lorde,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Mach,  Avaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight.    Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thv  Uood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M,  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb,  What  man  dare,  I  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  the  ruffged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  uie  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  tiiat,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  exhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.    Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 

[ExU  Ghost, 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — Why,  so ;— being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M,  lou  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting, 
With  most  a^mir'd  disorder. 

Macb,  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?     You  make  me  strange. 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Roste,  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M,  I  pray  you,  speak  not :  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him.    At  once,  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len,  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty. 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

S  Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 
ood,  theys^y ;  blood  will  have 
blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak; 
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Augun,  and  understood  relations,  have 

By  magot-pieSy  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brouffht  forth 

The  secret  St  man  of  blo<Kl. — What  is  the  night? 

Lady  M,  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person. 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Ladff  M,  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Mach,  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send. 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I'll  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  wiU  to-morrow, 
(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.    For  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way :  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Stranffe  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M,  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Maeb,  Come,  we'll  to  sleep.  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  : 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [ExetmL 

SCENE  v.— The  Heath. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  WUches,  meeting  Hecate. 

1  Witch,  Why,  how  now,  Hecate!  you  look  angerly. 

Hee>  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  ?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning :  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 
I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatid  end : 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sleights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites. 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  sconi  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'hove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear ; 
And,  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song,  [^ffithm.']  Come  away,  eome  away,  ^e. 


Hark  I  I  am  call'd :  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.   {^EjUHwcx 
1  Witch,   Come,  let's  make  haste:   she'U  soon  be 
back  again.  \^E*euni  Wkekee. 

SCENE  VI.— Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.     The  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth :— marry,  he  was  dead ; 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if  t  please  you,  Fleance  kiU'd, 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 
In  pious  raffe  the  two  delinauents  tear. 
That  were  tne  slaves  of  drinK,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?    Ay,  and  wisely,  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  't.    So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well;  and  I  do  think. 
That  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not)  they  should  find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father;  so  should  Heance. 
But,  peace !— for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothmg 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.    Thither  Maeduff 
Is  gone,  to  pray  the  holy  king  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Si  ward; 
That  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  kniyes. 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours, 
All  which  we  pine  for  now.    And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Juen.  Sent  he  to  Macduff! 

Lord,  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute,  *'  Sir,  not  I ;" 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  "  You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  I 
'  Lord.        Ill  send  my  prayers  with  him !  [^EjeemmL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  dark  Cave.    In  the  middle,  a  Cauldron. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 
1  Witeh.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 


2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

3  Witch,  Harper  cries, — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison 'd  entrails  throw.-* 
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Toad,  that  under  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  ana  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bublile. 

2  Witeh.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  catddron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat;  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 

For  a  charm  of  powerftil  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

AIL  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin 'd  salt-sea  shark ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark ; 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; ' 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon  s  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood ; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  other  Witches, 
Hec.  O,  well  done !  1  commend  your  pains. 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gams. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
[^Mutui^andaSong,  ** Black tpirit$  "  ^c.  ExifRzcATE. 
2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.—  [^Knocking. 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags! 
What  is't  you  do  ? 
All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bleaded  com  be  lods 'd,  and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  o'er  ttieir  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  ana  pyramids  do  stoop 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  togetheri 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  1  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  Well  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say,  ifthoud'st  rather  hear  itfrom  our  mouths, 

Or  from  oiur  masters'  ? 
Macb.  Call  'em :  let  me  see  'em. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 


AH.  Come  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly  show. 
Thunder.     1  Apparition,  an  armed  Head. 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power,— 

2  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought : 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought 

1  App.    Macbeth  I    Macbeth  !    Macbeth  i   beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me :— enough. 

\De9eend$. 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thj  eood  caution  thanks : 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  anght  —  But  one  word 
more.— 

1  TFt^cA.  Hewillnotbeconunanded.  Here's  another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    2  Apparition,  a  bloody  Child. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bora 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  \Descendt. 

Macb,  Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 
TTkunder.    3  Apparition,  a  Child  crowned,  with  a  Dree 

in  hit  Handi 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  kine ; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

AU.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  fVets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish 'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Deeeendi. 

Macb,  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements !  good ! 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise ;  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much)  shall  Sanquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Jtfae6.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  I     Let  me  know.— 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  f  and  what  noise  is  this? 

[  Tfttf  cauldron  descende.    Hautbove  aound. 

1  Witch,  Show !    2  Witch.  Show  !    3  WiUh.  Show  1 

AU.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

A  9how  cf  eight  Kings,  and  Bavqvo  first  and  lastf  with 

a  Glass  in  his  Hand, 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo :  down  I 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls ; — and  thy  hair. 
Thou  other  gold-boimd  brow  art  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former :— FUthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — ^A  fourth  ? — Start,  eyes ! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet?— A  seventh  ? — I'll  see  no  more : 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight ! — Now,  I  see,  'tis  trae ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 
And  points  at  them  for  his.— What  1  is  this  so  ? 
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1  Witch,  Ay,  nr,  all  this  it  so :  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 
1*11  charm  the  air  to  gire  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Mutie.     The  WUehe»  donee,  and  vameh. 

Macb»  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ?— Let  this  pernicious 
hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  I— 
Come  in  I  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Zen.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Mach.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  f 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Maeb,  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len»  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And  damn'd  ail  those  that  trust  them !-— I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was't  came  by  f 

Len,  "Hs  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word* 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England.    • 

Maeb.  fled  to  England  t 

Len,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Maeb.  Time,  uiou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits : 
Tlie  flighty  purpose  never  u  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it     From  this  momenti 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  mv  hand.    And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macdufi*  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  ba'bes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  flights. — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 
Come ;  bring  me  where  they  are.  ^Exemd, 

SCENE  II.— Fife.    A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 

L.  Maed.  What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the 
land? 

BoMse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madness.    When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Bosee.  You  know  not, 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

Z.  Maed.  Wisdom  1  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not : 
He  wants  the  natural  touch ;  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love : 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason* 

Botse,  My  dearest  coz', 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.    I  dare  not  q>eak  much  farther: 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know't  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 
'Tshall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again. 


ThiuRS  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before.— My  pretty  oousin. 
Blessing  upon  you  I 

L.  Maed.  Fadier'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  frtkeriess. 

Boese,  1  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [^ExU  Rosse. 

L.  Maed.  Simh,  your  father's  dead : 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?    How  will  you  live  t 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

X.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  tibey. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird !  thoa'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime, 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  sin. 

iS'ofi.  Why  should  I,  mother?    Pbor  birds  they  are 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying.  , 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thoa  do  for  a  ' 
father? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  t 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any  market 

Son,  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  sgain. 

L.  Maed.  Thou  speak'st  with  aU  thy  wit ; 
And  yet  i'  faith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

L.  Maed.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

iS'ofi.  And  be  idl  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  tiaitor,  and 
must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools;  for  there 
are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men, 
and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Maed.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey !  Bat 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

iS'ofi.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  if  yon 
woiUd  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  qoicklj 
have  a  new  father. 

L,  Macd.  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 
Enter  a  Messenger . 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame.  I  am  not  to  yon  knows, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  litde  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage. 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.  Heaven  preserre  you! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [iSw  Menemer, 

L.  Maed.  Whither  should  I  fly  f 

I  have  done  no  harm ;  but  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  why  then,  alas  I 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm? — What  are  these  &ecs  ? 

Enttr  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  nnsancttfled. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mwr.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear*d  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  eg^  I    [SuMimg  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery. 
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iS'ofi.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  \^Dies, 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  erymg  murder^  and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers, 

SCENE  III.— England.    A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

MaL  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 
•    Aiacd,  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  jrood  men 
Bestride  our  down-falPn  hirthdom.    Each  new  mom 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Gotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe.  111  wail ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will : 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hath  not  touch 'd  you  yet.   I  am  young ;  but  some- 
thing 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Mocd,  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is* 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.   But  I  shall  crave  your  pardon : 
That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose ; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd,  I  have  lost  mv  hopes. 

MaL  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife,  and  child. 
Those  preeious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love^ 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Maed.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tjrranny,  lay  thou  tbv  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee!  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs ; 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd  1 — Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot 

MaL  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 

[Skowitig  a  Paper. 
Of  goodly  thousands ;  but,  for  all  this, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tjrrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before. 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Maed.  What  should  he  be? 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulan  of  vice  so  grafted. 


That,  when  they  shall  be  ripen'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  hhn  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name ;  but  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daugbters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear. 
That  did  oppose  my  wilL    Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  longs.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  youra:  you  may 
Enjoy  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  indin'd. 

MaL  With  this,  there  grows 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarreb  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Maid.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root. 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  ana  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foison  to  fill  up  your  will, 
Of  your  mere  own.    All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai,  But  I  have  none.    The  kinf-becommg  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  peneverance,  merey,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.    Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  Uie  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland,  Scotland ! 

MaL  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live.-— O,  nation  miserable  1 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-scepter'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again, 
Smce  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  Us  own  interdiction  stands  accun'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed? — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.    Fare  thee  welL 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banish 'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast! 
Thy  hope  ends  here. 
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MoL  Macduff,  this  noble  pasrioiii 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip*d  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  m^  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Devihsh  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  oveivcredulous  haste ;  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me,  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life  :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  truly 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now,  we'll  together;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  are  you  silent? 

Maed,  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor, 

MaL  Well;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth,  I 
pray  you  ? 

Doct,  Ay,  sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  heart ;  but  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  bis  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Eait  Doctor, 

Maed.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

MaL  'Tis  call'd  the  evil: 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  strange  virtue. 
He  hath  a  neavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Maed,  See,  who  comes  here  7 

MaL  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not 

Maed.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

MaL  I  know;  him  now.    Good  God,  betimes  remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers  1 

Eosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Maed.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Eotte.  Alas,  poor  oountry! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.    It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nodiing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstasy  :  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Maed.  O,  relation, 


Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Mai,  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Roue,  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Maed.  How  does  my  wife? 

Roue,  Why,  well. 

Maed.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Emte,  Well  too. 

Maed,  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Roue,  No ;  uey  were  well,  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Maed.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  how  goes  it  ? 

Roue.  When  I  came  hither  to  tran^rt  the  tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness 'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help.     Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  dofi*  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither.    Gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousana  men : 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Roue,  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  I     But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Maed.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Roue,  No  mind  that's  honert 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Maed.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

BLoue,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  ray  tongue  for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Maed.  Humph  I  I  guess  at  it. 

Roue.  Your  casde  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and  babes, 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

MaL  Merciful  heaven  I — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Maed.  My  children  too  ? 

Roue,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Maed.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My.  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Roue.  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Maed.  He  has  no  children.— -All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  bell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop? 

MaL  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Maed.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  thines  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me«— -Did  heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff! 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee.    Naught  that  I  sooy 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  minCi 
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Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.    Heaven  rest  them  now ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  tout  sword :  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd,  O !  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue. — ^But,  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 


Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  soes  manly. 

Come,  ffo  we  to  the  king :  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.  Receive  what  cheer  you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  a  Doctor  ofPhtfiiCf  and  a  waiting  Gentlewoman. 

DocU  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can 
perceive  no  truth  in  your  report  When  was  it  she 
last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon 
her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write 
upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to 
bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doet.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watch- 
ing. In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
and  other  actual  performances,  what  at  any  time  have 
you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doet.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no  wit- 
ness to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  LadpfdACBVtUf  with  a  Taper. 
Lo  you  I  here  she  comes.    This  is  her  very  guise,  and 
upon  my  life  fast  asleep.    Observe  her :  stand  close. 

Doet.  How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doet.  1  ou  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doet.  What  is  it  she  does  nowt  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doet,  Hark !  she  speau.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  firom  her,  to  satufy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly.  [Ttdcing  out  his  Tables. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot  I  out,  I  say  I — One; 
two:  why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't. — Hell  is  murky! — 
Fie,  my  lord,  fie  I  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  What  need 
we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power 
to  account? — Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old 
man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doet,  Do  you  mark  that  ?  [  Writing. 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife :  where  is 
she  now  ? — What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? — 
No  more  o'  that,  my  lord ;  no  more  o'  that :  you  mar 
all  with  this  starting. 

Doet.  Go  to,  go  to:  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure 
of  that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M,  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh  I  oh !  oh  I 

Doet.  What  a  righ  is  there  I  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 


Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  disnity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doet,  Well,  well,  well,— 

Gent,  Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doet.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M,  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown ; 
look  not  so  pale.— I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's 
buried :  he  cannot  come  out  on's  grave. 

Doet.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed :  there's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What's  done,  cannot  be  undone:  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doet.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  DirecUy. 

Doci.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.   Unnatural  deeds 
Do  k^ed  unnatural  troubles  :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.-— 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Reniove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her. — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  doctor.    [ExemU. 

SCENE  II.— The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Mbnteth,  Cathness, 
Akous,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  bum  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Any,  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them :  that  way  are  the^  coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.    I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  untough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath,  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say,  he's  mad :  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury ;  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  course 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Af^.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach : 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  conunand, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who,  then,  shall  blame 
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His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Catk.  Well ;  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. . 

[^Exeunt,  marehmg, 

SCENE  III. — Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants, 

Macb,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all : 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  bom  of  woman  ?    The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus :— • 
*'  Fear  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man  that's  bora  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee." — Then  fly,  false 

thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  I 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Serv,  There  is  ten  thousand — 

Macb,  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv,  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb,  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver' d  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch? 
Death  of  thy  soul  I  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey*face  ? 

Serv,  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence.^[£j»<  Serv,"]  Seyton !— 
I  am  sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold— Seyton,  I  say !— This  push 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  mv  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Ciurses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  date  not. 
Seyton  I — 

Enter  Seyton. 

Sey,  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Macb,  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  conflrm'd^  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

macb,  I  '11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey,  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb,  111  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.    Give  me  mine  armour.-— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct,  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb,  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuflTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  grief, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 


Dad*  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  unto  himself 

Macb,  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I'll  none  of  iL— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staffl—- > 
Seyton,  send  out — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  fipom  me.-r- 
Come,  sir,  despatch. — If  thou  could^st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sotmd  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  shoma  applaud  again. — Pull't  ofl*,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Wotdd  scour  these  English  hence  ? — Hear'st  thoa  of 
diem? 

Doct,  Ay,  my  good  lord :  your  royal  preparattoa 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb,  Bring  it  after  me.-^ 

I  will  not  be  afVaid  of  death  and  Dane, 
Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane. 

Doct,  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Eait, 

SCENE  IV.— Country  near  Dunsinane :  a  Wood  in 

view. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Coloun,  Malcolm,  old  Siwaeo, 
and  hit  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  CATHNEas,  Amous, 
Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers  marching. 

Mai,  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  dajrs  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment,  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Skp.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

MaL  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him :  thereby  shidl  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Enr  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Sko,  We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before't. 

MaL  'Tis  his  main  hope ; 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  gotten. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  out  constrained  thing% 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Maed,  Let  our  just  censurea 

Attend  the  trae  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Sitp.  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  ua  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate ; 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war.  [^ExeutU,  marekmg. 

SCENE  v.— Dunsinane.    Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Setton, 

and  Soldiers, 

Maeb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  stilT,  "  They  come  I "   Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laiu;h  a  siege  to  scom :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  farc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ottii, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 

\A  cry  within,  of  Women. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  that  noise  ? 

Sey.  It  is  tiie  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord.     [EmI. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fear. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  quail'd 
To  hear  a  night«hriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir, 
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As  life  were  in*t.    I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors : 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaDghterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — 

Be-^nter  Seyton. 

Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb,  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 
There  would  hare  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fvaey, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 
Thou  <:om'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story,  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  doX 

Afaeb^  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess,  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb,  Liar,  and  slave  I 

Mess,  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  ift  be  not  so. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb,  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Tul  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth :  "  Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;" — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out  !— 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tanking  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  th'  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. — 
Ring  the  alarum  bell ! — Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.   [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL— The  Same.    A  Plain  before  the  Casde. 

Enter,  vnth  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siward, 
Macduff,  ^c,  and  their  Army  with  Boughs, 

MaL  Now  near  enough :  your  leafy  screens  throw 
down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are. — ^You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle  :  worthy  Macdufi)  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon's  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siuf,  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 
Maed,  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them  all 
breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.    Alarums  continued, 

SCENE  VIL— The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  :  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What's  he, 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman?    Such  a  one 


Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo,  Sko,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Macb,  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo,  Siw,  No ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
name. 
Than  any  is  in  helL 

Macb,  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo,  Siw,  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb,  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo,  Siw,  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant :  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st 

[They  fight,  and  young  Siward  is  slain, 

Macb,  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman :— • 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.        [Exit, 
Alarums,    Enter  Macduff. 

Macd,  That  way  the  noise  is. — ^Tyrant,  show  thy  face ! 
If  thou  be  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  stilL 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kemes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves :  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.    There  thou  should'st  be : 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.    Let  me  find  him,  fortune. 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit,    Alarum, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siw,  This  way,  my  lord. — The  castle's  gently  rendered: 
^  The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai,  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw»  Enter,  sir,  the  castle.  [Exeunt,  Alarum, 

Re-^nter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Maed,  Turn,  hell-hound,  tum. 

Macb,  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  tbo  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd,  I  have  no  words ; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword :  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [They  fight, 

Macb,  Thou  losest  labour. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd,  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  aneel,  whom  thou  still  bast  serv'd. 
Tell  thee,  Mc^duff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb,  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd,  Then,  yield  ttiee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time : 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 


Matb.  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kill  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm'!  feet. 
And  to  be  buted  with  the  rabble't  cune. 
Tbough  Birtiam  wood  be  come  to  Dunainane, 
And  tbou  oppoi'd  be  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  tbe  iait.     Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  la;  on,  Macduff; 
And  danin'd  be  be  that  fint  crie*,  "  Hold,  enough  I  " 
[^Exnnt,  flghlhig, 
Rttreat.    Flouruh,    Re-enter,  ailh  I}nim  and  Coioun, 
Malcolu,  old  SiwARD,  RossE,  Thaitei,  and  Soldieri. 

Mai.  I  would,  the  friends  we  misi  were  aafe  Brriv'd. 

Site,  Some  muit  go  off;  and  yet,  by  theae  I  aee. 
So  great  a  day  aa  tbia  U  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  ii  miuing,  and  your  nobie  son, 

Rotte.  Your  eon,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  loldjer'*  debt: 
He  only  tlT'd  but  till  be  was  a  man, 
The  which  no  sooner  had  hii  prowew  confiim'd 
In  the  unsbrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Sia.  Then  he  ii  dead? 

AofM.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field.    Youi  came  of 

Must  not  be  meaiur'd  by  hli  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Sob.  Had  be  hia  hurts  before  ? 

iloue.  Ay,  on  the  front 

Sao.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he. 

Had  I  as  mauy  loni  as  I  have  bair*, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  dMth ; 
And  so,  bis  knell  is  kuoll'd. 


MA  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  111  spend  for  him. 

Siai.  He 's  worth  no  more : 

They  lay,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score, 
And  God  be  with  himi — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 
Re-enter  Macduff,  aiih  Macbeth's  Head,  on  a  Pikt. 

Maed.  Hail,  king  I  for  so  tbou  art     Behold,  where 
stands  [Slielang  the  Pike  in  the  grammd. 

The  usurper's  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free. 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pead, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  witb  mine,— 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  I 

AU.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland!  [j^wriii. 

MbI.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  seTeial  loves, 
And  make  ui  even  with  yon.    My  thanes  and  kinmnen, 
Henceforth  be  earls ;  the  first  tliat  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  witb  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad, 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny  ; 
Producing  forth  the  qniel  ministen 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  bis  fiend-like  queen, 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hauds 
Took  off  her  life  j— this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place. 
So,  tbanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  inyite  to  see  us  orown'd  at  Scone. 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  L— Elsinore.    A  Platform  before  the  Castle. 
Francisco  oh  his  Pott,    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there  ? 

Fran,  Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 

Yourself. 

Ber,  Long  live  the  king ! 

Fran,  Bernardo? 

Ber,  He. 

F^an,  Yon  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber,  'Tis  new  struck  twelve :  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cisco. 

J^oii.  For  this  relief  much  thanks.    'Tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber,  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran,  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber,  Well,  good  nieht. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran,  I  think  I  bear  them. — Stand,hdl   Who  is  there! 

Hor,  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar,  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar,  O !  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you? 

Fran,  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Ewit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber,  .   Say. 

What !  is  Horatio  there  ? 

ffor,  A  niece  of  him. 

Ber,  Welcome,  Horatio :  welcome,  good  Marcellus. 

Hor,  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar,  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 


Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore,  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor,  Tush,  tush  I  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber,  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor,  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber,  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yond'  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar,  Peace !  break  thee  off:  look,  where  it  comes 
again ! 

Enter  Ghott^  armed, 

Ber,  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead. 

Mar,  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber,  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor,  Most  like:-~it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 
wonder. 

Ber,  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar,  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor,  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  marcn  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

Mar,  It  is  offended. 

Ber,  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor,  Stay  I  speak,  speak  I  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

lExtt  Ghott, 

Mar,  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber,  How  now,  Horatio!  you  tremble,  and  look  pale. 
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In  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on*t? 

Ifor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  helieve, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar,  ^         Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Jlor,  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  be  th'  ambitious  Norway  combated: 
So  frown'd  he  onde,  when,  in  an  arigry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

ffor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion, 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down ;  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ? 
Who  is%  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor,  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.    Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem 'd  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seid'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands, 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  return 'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  tame  co-mart. 
And  carriage  of  the  article  designed. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.    Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark 'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprize 
That  hath  a  stomach  in*t :  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost     And  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post-hast^  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber,  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  e*en  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentousfigure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

ffor,  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantiess,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 
As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse : 
And  even  the  like  precurae  of  fierce  events— 


As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on-^ 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

Re-enter  Ghost, 
But,  soft !  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  afi;ain  ! 
ril  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  musion  I 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me :  . 

It  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  en 
Speak  of  it:  stay,  and  speak  I — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

ffor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber,  Tui  here ! 

ffor,  Tis  here  ! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone.  lEjot  GkoBt, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  ofier  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber,  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  tne  cock  crew. 

ffor.  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine ;  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  tnat  time. 

ffor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it 
But,  look,  the  mom,  in  msset  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yond'  high  eastern  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needftil  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently.  [EixtmL 

SCENE  II.~The  Same.    A  Room  of  State. 

Sennet,  Enter  the  Kingy  Queen^  Hamlst,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lordt,  and  At- 
tendants,     7*he  King  takes  his  Seat, 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother*!  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bathe  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  he  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
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Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
Have  we,  as  twere  with  a  defeated  joy,— 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  harr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along :  for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  foUpws,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth. 
Or  blinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
CoUeagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  wiUi  message. 
Importing  the  surrenaer  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  we  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,— to  suppress 
,His  farther  gait  herein,  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject :  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  farther  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.  [  Giomg  them. 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor,  FoL  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show  our  dnty. 

King,  We  doubt  it  nothing :  heartily  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Coriizlius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  vour  voice :  what  would'st  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  moudi, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer,  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation. 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King,  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?    What  says 
Polonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave, 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leaved  go. 

King,  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  will.— 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  ton, — 

Ham,  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

IJside. 

King,  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  han^  on  you  ? 

Ham,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  night-like  colour  o£^ 
Anif  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common ;  all  that  Uve  most  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 


Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen,  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham,  Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  tbe  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  witb  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  snow. 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  natnre, 
Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  but  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 
An  understanding  simple  and  unsohool'd : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thin^  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart?    Fie !  'tis  a  faiut  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
**  This  must  be  so."    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for,  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenbei^ 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  yon  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  I^t  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet: 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King,  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  gteat  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell. 
And  the  King's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again. 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.    Come  away. 

[Flourith.    Exeunt  King,  Queen^  Lordi,  S^c. 
Polonius,  and  Laertes. 

Ham,  O !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew^ 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.    O  God !  O  God  I 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world. 
Fie  on't !  0  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature. 
Possess  it  merely.    That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  I — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this. 
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Hjrperion  to  a  satyr :  bo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  heteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  ii^y,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month,—* 
Let  me  not  think  on't. — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  tURe  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;— -why  she,  even  she, 
(O  God  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  moum'd  longer) — married  with  my  nncle, 
My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules :  within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eves, 
She  married. — ^O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  fi;ood  ; 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 
Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hot.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you : 

Horatio,— or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor»  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham,  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I'll  cnange  that  name 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord. 

Ham,   1  am  very  glad  to  see  you;    good  even, 


sir.- 


But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hot,  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  l^sinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hot,  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student: 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio :  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  !— 
My  father, — methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor,  O !  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once :  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight 

Ham.  Saw  whom? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  kinff  my  father ! 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  whue 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham,  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-pie, 
Appears*before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd, 


By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 

Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  becliill'd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 

In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did. 

And  I  with  them  the  third  nignt  kept  the  watch ; 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 

The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 

These  bands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  thtsT 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did. 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour *d  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night? 

AIL  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

AIL  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe? 

AH.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot 

Ham.  Then,  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  O I  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  op. 

Ham.  What !  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  yon? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham,  I  would  I  had  been  there ! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like. 

Very  like.     Stoy 'd  it  long  ? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a 
hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it 

Ham.  His  beard  was  fueled?  no? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night : 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  1  warrant  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  tois  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
I  will  requite  your  loves.    So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
rn  visit  you. 

AU,  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernarih). 
Mv  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come  I 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
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Though  all  the  earth  o*er whelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

SCENE  III A  Room  in  Polonius's  House. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Liter,  My  necessaries  are  emhark'd;  farevell : 
Andy  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph,  '  Do  ^ou  doubt  that? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet,  and  the  tnfliiiff  of  his  favour, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  pnmy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Oph.        No  more  but  so? 

Laer,  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  hut,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will ;  but  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weigh *d,  his  will  is  not  his  own, 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.    Then,  if  he  says  he  loves  you. 
It  fits  yotur  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it, 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  farther, 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then,  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary,  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  th*  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.     But,  good  my  brotner, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
Whilst,  like  a  puffd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Laer.  O !  fear  me  not 

I  stay  too  long ;— but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes?  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame! 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  stay'd  for.  There, — my  blessing  with  you ; 

[^Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertes*  Head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 


Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  l^is  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  jioops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch 'd,  nnfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear't,  that  th*  opposer  mo^  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  roan  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thv  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  express'd  in  uincy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 

Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all,— to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in^hee ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you:  go;  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

QpA.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it 

Laer.  Farewell.  [Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
*Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  wav  of  caution)  1  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  dearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

PoL  Affection?  pooh!  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  bis  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

dph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you:  think  yourself  a  baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Tender  yourself  more  dearly; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph,  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my 
lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.    I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,~-extinct  in  both, 
Even  m  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
Yon  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence : 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    Fot  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
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Do  not  believe  his  tows,  for  they  are  broken 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all,— > 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  squander  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you ;  so  now,  come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  lEaeunL 

SCENE  IV.-«The  Platform. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcbllus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold. 

ffor.  It  is  a  nipping,  and  an  eager  air. 

Hum.  What  hour  now? 

Hor,  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed?    I  heard  it  not:  it  then  draws  near 
the  season, 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 
[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  shot  off,  taithin, 
w  hat  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draugnts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is*t  : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  bom, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  nerform'd  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin) 
By  their  o'ergrowth  of  some  compleziou. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  pUusive  manners ; — ^that  these  men,-^ 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,-^ 
Their  virtues  ebe,  lie  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  the  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 
To  his  own  scandaL 

Enter  Ghost,  armed  as  before. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord  I  it  comes. 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

{^Pause, 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goUin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  O !  answer  me : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canonix'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements?  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd. 


Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?    What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

IThe  GhaU  beekcns  Hamlet. 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  inpartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then,  will  I  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?— 
It  waves  me  forth  again : — I'll  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadfid  summit  of  the  clifi; 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  eveiy  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still.— Go  on, 

I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  Lands. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd:  you  shall  not  go.      [77iey  struggle. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  ou^ 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.  [^Ghost  becioms. 
Still  am  I  call'd. — ^Unhand  me,  gentlemen : — 

t  Breaking  firom  them, 
_^ , „^  im  that  lets  me: — 

I  say,  away ! — Go  on,  111  follow  thee. 

\^Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlbt. 
Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hor,  Have  after. — ^To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 
Mar,  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
Hor.  Heaven's  will  direct  it ! 
Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  {^EjtemmL 

SCENE   v.— A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 
Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Whither  wUt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  111  go  no 
farther. 

Ghost,  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost,  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not ;  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham,  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shall  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
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And  for  the  da^  confin'd  to  lasting  fires. 

Till  the  foul  crunes,  done  in  my  aky»  of  nature. 

Are  hurnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  {urison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an-end, 

Like  t^uills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  bliszon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.— List,  list,  O  list!— 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,— 

Ham.  O  God ! 

Ghott.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghat.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know't,  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  whaif, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this :  now,  Hamlet,  hear. 
Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  £sther*s  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghott.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
So  lust,  thoueh  to  a  radiant  ansel  link'd. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air : 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  mv  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial,  . 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmitv  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vieour  it  doth  posset, 
And  curd,  like  eaeer  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ;    ' 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despoUed : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled : 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head: 


O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once. 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu !  Hamlet,  remember  me.  C:^*'* 

Ham,  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven!  O  earth!  What 
else? 
And  shi^l  I  couple  hell  ?— O  fie !— Hold,  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up. — B.emember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmiz'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven ! 
O,  most  pernicious  and  perfidious  woman  I 

0  villain,  villain,  smilinc^,  damned  villain  I 
My  tables, — ^meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  he  so  in  Denmark  :-*- 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word; 
It  is,  '*  Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me." 

1  have  sworn 't. 
Hot.  [Within.']  My  lord !  my  lord ! 


Mar.  T  Within. 
Hot.  IWUhin. 
Mar.  \  Within. 
Hor.  [Within. 


Lord  Hamlet ! 

Heaven  secure  him ! 
So  be  it! 

Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho !  boy !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 
Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful  I 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You'll  reveal  it 
Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 
Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham,  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it?— 
But  you'll  be  secret 
Iior.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 
Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  ^^7}  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  yon. 
For  ever^  man  hath  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is ;  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pr&y. 
Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 
Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 
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Ham,  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  tbere  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  virion  here, 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
0'er>ma8ter  't  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request 

Hwr.  What  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Mar.  We  will. 

Ham,  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to- 
night. 

Hot,  Mar,  My  lord^  we  will  not. 

Ham,  Nay,  but  swear't 

Hot,  In  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham,  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar,  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham,  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghott,  {Beneath,']  Swear. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha,  boy!  say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor,  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghoit,  [BeneathJ]  Swear. 

Ham,  Hie  et  ubique  ?  then,  well  shift  our  ground. — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  nands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 


Ghott,  [Beneath,']  Swear. 

Ham,  Well  said,  old  mole !  can'st  work  i*the  earth 
so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friend& 

Hor,  0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.    But  come ; — 
Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself,— 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on,— 
That  you,  at  such  tunes  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  " Well,  well,  we  know ;"— or,  "We  could,  an  if 

we  would;'*— 
Or,  "  If  we  list  to  speak ;"— or,  "  There  be,  an  if  they 

might;'*— 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  :<— this  not  to  do. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you. 
Swear. 

Ghott,  [Beneath,]  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit ! — So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  t'  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  snail  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  1  pray. — 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right — 
Nay,  come ;  let's  go  together. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Polonius's  House. 
Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

PoL  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Poi,  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Bey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.   Look  you,  sir. 
Inquire  me  nrst  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  whsft  means,  and  where  they  keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompassment  ana  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 
As  thus, — '*  I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him :" — do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo? 

Bey,  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

P<d,  **  And,  in  part,  him ;  but,"  you  may  say,  "  not 
well: 
But,  ift  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild. 
Addicted  so  and  so ;" — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him  ?  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  ur,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Bey»  ^  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarrelling, 
Drabbing : — ^you  may  go  so  far. 


Bey,  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

P<d,  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  cliai^e. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency :  { 

That's  not  my  meaning;   but  breathe  his  faults  ao  ! 
quaintly,  i 

That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault 

Bey,  But,  my  good  lord, — 

P<i,  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

^'  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that 

PoL  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  Uttle  soil'd  i'the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
"  Good  sir,"  or  so;  or  ** friend,"  or  "gentleman,'* — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Bey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — he  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ?~By  the  mass,  I  was 
About  to  say  something : — where  did  I  leave  ? 

Bey.  At  closes  in  the  consequence. 
As  "friend  or  so,"  and  "gentleman.** 
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PoL  At,  closes  in  the  consequencei — tLf,  marry ; 
He  closes  thus  : — "  I  know  the  eentleman ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  you  say, 
There  was  he  gaming.;  there  o'ertook  in's  rouse ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis :  or  perchance, 
r  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale, 
Videlicet^  a  brothel"  or  so  forth. — 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  you  mv  son.    You  have  me,  have  you  not? 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pel,  (rod  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey»  Good  my  lord. 

Poi,  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Bey,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

P^  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey,  Well,  my  lord.     {Ent. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol,   Farewell!  — How  now,  Ophelia?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Oph,  Alas,  my  lord !  I  have  been  so  affiighted ! 

PoL  With  what,  in  the  name  of  God  ? 

Oph,  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  chamber. 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  bat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter*d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  be  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  speak  of  horrors,— he  comes  before  me. 

Pol,  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it 

Pol,  What  said  he  ? 

Oph,  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  bis  arm. 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er,  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  stay'd  he  so : 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais*d  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.    That  done,  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol,  Come,  go  with  me :  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry,— 
What!  have  yon  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late? 

Oph,  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

PoL  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy. 
By  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opmions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 


To  lack  discretion.    Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 

This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.     {Exetmt, 

.     SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  RosENcaANTz,  Guildenstbrn,  and 

Attendants, 

King,  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstem : 
Moreover,  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.    Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Sith  nor  th'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.    What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him. 
And  since  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour. 
That  you  vouchsafe. your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time ;  90  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen,  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Rot,  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GidL  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King,  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guildenstem. 

Queen,  Thanks,  Guildenstem,  and  gentle  Rosen- 
erantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  cnanged  son.-— Go,  some  of  you. 
And  brinff  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil,  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  I 

Queen*  Ay,  amen  I 

\^l^Xeunt  ROSENCRANTZ,  GUILDBMSTERN,  Ond 

iome  Attendants, 
Enter  Polonius. 

Po/.  Th'  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfuUy  return 'd. 

King,  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord?    Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  one  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King,  OI  roeak  of  that;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol,  Give  first  admittance  to  th'  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King,  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[^Exit  Polonius. 
He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrade,  he  hath  found 
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The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen,  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Be-^fiier  Polonius,  wUh  Voltimano  and  Cornelius. 

King,  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  mf  good 
friends. 

Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 
VoU.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack, 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  aeainst  your  highness :  whereat  griev'd, — 
That  so  nis  sickness,  i^e,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he  in  brief  obeys. 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee. 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  farther  shown, 

\Gimng  a  Paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise, 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King,  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home. 

\_Exetmt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
PcL  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam ;  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  day,  night,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
.  Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen,  More  matter,  with  less  art 

Pol,  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true  'tis  pity, 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then ;  and  now  remains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect, 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend.  ' 

I  have  a  daudliter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this.    Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

[Reade, 
— "To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beau- 
tified Ophelia,"-. 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  "  beautified  "  is  a 
vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus : 

"  In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,"  &c. — 
Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 
Pol,  Good  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faithful. — 


[Heada. 


**  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 
"  O  dear  Ophelia !  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers :  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best, 
O !  most  best,  believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet." 
This  in  obedience  hath  ray  daughter  shown  me ; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King,  But  how  haih  she 

Beceiv'd  his  love  t 
PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  j 

King,  As  of  a  man  faithful,  and  honourable.  , 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.  But  what  might  you  think,  j 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me)  what  might  yon, 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think, 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  route  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak : 
**  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  star ; 
This  must  not  be  :"  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  look  herself  from  his  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsed,  a  short  tale  to  make. 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  we  all  wail  for. 
King,  Do  you  think  'tis  this  ? 

Queen^  It  may  be,  very  likely. 
Pol,  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  I'd  fain  know  that. 
That  I  have  positively  said,  "  'Tis  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise? 
King,  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise. 

^Pointing  U>  his  Head  and  Shoulder, 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 
King,  How  may  we  try  it  farther  ? 

PoL   You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  for   boim^ 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen,  So  he  doth,  indeed. 

Pol,  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras,  then  : 
Mark  the  encounter ;  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 
King,  We  will  try  it 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 
Queen,  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes 

reading. 
P<d,  Away  !  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away. 
I'll  board  him  presently : — O !  give  me  leave. — 

[^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  AUendanU, 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 
Ham,  WeU,  ffod-'armercy. 
PoL  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord? 
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Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

PoL  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then,  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

PoL  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir :  to  he  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousands 

Pol,  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
being  a  good  kissine  carrion, — Have  you  a  daughter? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun :  conception  is  a 
hlessine ;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive :— - 
friend, look  to't. 

PoL  [Ande."]  How  say  you  by  that?  Still  harping 
on  my  daughter : — ^yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he 
said,  I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone:  and 
truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love ; 
very  near  this.  I'll  speak  to  him  again. — What  do  you 
read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  noatter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum ;  and  that  tney  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
togeuier  with  most  weak  hams:  all  of  which,  sir, 
though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I 
hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down ;  for  you 
yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab 
you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method 
in't.  [^Aiide.']  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Into  my  grave? 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — [Aaide.']  How 
pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  I  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could 
not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him, 
and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between 
him  and  my  daughter. — [To  Aim.]  My  honourable 
lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  ex- 
cept my  life,  except  my  life. 

PU.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rosbncrantz  and  Gdilobn stern. 

PoL  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

/iZor.  God  save  you,  sir !  [To  Polonius. 

\Eait  PoLOMius. 

GvU,  Mine  honoured  lord  !-— 

Bo9.  My  most  dear  lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstem  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz !  Good  lads,  how  do 
ye  both? 

Boa.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

GuU.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Rot.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours? 

GtuL  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune ?  01  most  true; 
she  is  a  strumpet     What  news? 

Boa.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  doom»-day  near ;  but  your  news  is  not 
true.     Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  what  have 


you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither? 

GfdL  Prison,  my  lord  I 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Boa.  Then,  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being  one  of  the 
worst. 

Boa.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  ^ood  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  ao : 
to  me  It  is  a  prison. 

Boa.  Why  then,  your  ambition  makes  it  one :  'tu 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutpshell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not 
that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Gtttl.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for  the 
very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Boa,  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light 
a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  ourmonarchs, 
and  outstretched  heroes,  the  beggars'  shadows.  Shall 
we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Boa.  Ouil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the 
rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest 
man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the 
beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Boa.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am>  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thauk  you :  and  sure,  dedr  friends,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  sent  for  ?  Is  it 
your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Come, 
come ;  deal  justly  with  me :  come,  come  ;  nay,  speak. 

GvU.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  You 
were  sent  for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in 
your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have  sent 
for  you. 

Boa.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure 
you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could 
charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether 
you  were  sent  for,  or  no? 

Boa.  What  say  you?  [To  Guiloenstbrn. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you.  [Ande.'j^^U 
you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

GuU,  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  king 
and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late  (but 
wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fires,  why, 
it  appeareth  nothing  to  me,  but  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man !  How  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in  faculties! 
in  form,  and  moving,*  how  express  and  admirable  I  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how*  like  a 
god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals ! 
And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man 
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delights  not  me ;  [Roe.  MmUet,']  no,  nor  woman  neithen 
though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Eot.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said,  man 
delights  not  me  ? 

Rot,  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive 
from  you :  we  coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are 
they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Ilam.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me:  the  adventurous 
knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target :  the  lover  shall 
not  sigh  gratis :  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part 
in  peace:  the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh,  whose 
lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  sere ;  and  the  lady  shall  say 
her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for't — 
What  players  are  they  ? 

Rot,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight 
in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Rot.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

JIam.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  tne  city  ?    Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Rot.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  7    Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Rot.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace ;  but  Uiere  is,  sir,  an  eyry  of  children,  little  eyases, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most 
tyrannically  clapped  for't :  these  are  now  the  fashion ; 
and  so  berattle  the  common  stages,  (so  they  call  them) 
that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills, 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What!  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  them? 
how  are  they  escoted  7  Will  they  pursue  the  quality 
no  longer  than  they  can  sing  7  will  they  not  say  after- 
wards, if  the^  should  stow  themselves  to  common 
players,  (as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  not 
Detter)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them 
exclaim  against  their  own  succession  7 

iZot.  * 'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to 
controversy :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for 
argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffi 
in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  7 

Ouil.  0 1  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  7 

Rot.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules,  and  his 
load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange  ;  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark,  and  those,  that  would  make  mowes  at 
him  while  my  father  lived,  ffive  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  a^piece  for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblood ! 
there  is  somethinff  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philo- 
sophy could  find  It  out.  ITrun^tt  within. 

Ouil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Your  hands.  Come,  then ;  the  appurtenance  of  wel- 
come is  fashion  and  ceremony:  let  me  comply  with 
you  in  this  garb,  lest  my  extent  to  the  players  (which, 
I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  outward)  should  more 
appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You  are  wel- 
come; but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt-mother,  are 
deceived. 

GuU.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  7 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  nortb-north-west:  when  the 


wind  is  southerly,   I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 


saw. 


Enter  Polonius. 

PoL  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem; — and  you  too ;— at 
each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  see  there,  is 
not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clouts. 

Rot.  Haply,  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them; 
for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it — You  sav  right,  sir:  o*  Monday 
morning ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome,— 

Pfd.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz ! 

PoL  Upon  my  honour,-^ 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
pastoral,  tragical-nistorical,  tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited :  Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the 
law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham,  O  Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure 
hadst  thou ! 

PoL  What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  7 

Ham.  Why— 

"  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 

The  which  he  loved  passing  well.'* 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [^Aude, 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah  7 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not 

PoL  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  7 

Ham.  Why, 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot," 
And  then,  you  know, 

**  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was," 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more ; 
for  look,  where  my  abridgment  comes. 

Enter  Four  or  Five  Plapert. 
You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all.— I  am  glad 
to  see  thee  well: — welcome,  good  friends. — O,  old 
friend!  why,  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee 
last :  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  7 — What, 
my  young  lady  and  mistress !  By 'r-lady,  your  ladyship 
is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  tlie 
altitude  of  a  chopine.  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the 
ring. — Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  Well  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  we'll 
have  a  speech  straight.  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Play.  What  speech,  my  good  lord  7 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — ^but  it 
was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once,  for  the 
play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas 
caviare  to  the  general :  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and 
others,  whose  judgments  in  such  matters  cried  in  the 
top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the 
scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning. 
I  remember,  one  said,  there  was  no  salt  in  the  lines  to 
make  the  matter  savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase 
that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation,  but  called 
it  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by 
very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech  in 
it  I  chiefly  loved :  'twas  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido ;  and  there- 
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about  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 

slaughter.     If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this 

line : — let  me  see,  let  me  see  ;-^ 

"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast/' 

— 'tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — he,  whose  sable  arms, 

"  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

'*  When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 

**  Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd. 

"  With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

"  Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  trick'd 

«  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons ; 

"  Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  narching  streets, 

"  That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  aamned lieht 

<*  To  th^  lord's  murder :  roasted  in  wrath,  and  fire, 

"  And  thus  o'eivsized  with  coagulate  gore, 

"  With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

"  Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks ;" — 

So  proceed  you. 

Pol,  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with  good 
accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play,  **  Anon  he  finds  him 
<*  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks :  his  antiaue  sword, 
«  Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
"  Repugnant  to  command.     Unequal  match 'd, 
«  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  strikes  wide ; 
**  But  with  the  whiif  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
*'  The  unnerved  father  falls.    Then  senseless  Ilium, 
'<  Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
«  Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
"  Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear :  for,  lo  1  his  sword 
**  Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
"  Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick : 
<'  So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood ; 
"  And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
**  Did  nothing. 

"  But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
"  A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
"  The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
*'  As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
"  Doth  rend  the  region ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
"  Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a^-work, 
"  And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 
*'  On  Mars's  armour,  forg'a  for  proof  eterne, 
"  With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
"  Now  falls  on  Priam.— 

"  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune !     All  you  gods, 
"  In  general  synod,  take. away  her  power; 
"  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  fixim  her  wheel, 
**  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
"  As  low  as  to  the  fiends! " 

P(^  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard.— 
PrVthee,  say  on :  he's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry, 
or  he  sleeps.     Say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play,  '<  But  who,  O !  who  had  seen  the  mobled 
queen  "— 

Ham,  The  mobled  queen  ? 

PoL  That's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  Plav,  **  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning 
the  flames 
"  With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  Jiead, 
'*  Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  robe 
"  About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemed  loins, 
"  A  blanket,  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; 
"  Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
"  'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounc'd : 
"  But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
"  When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
**  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 


**  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 

*'  (Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 

*'  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 

**  And  passionate  the  gods." 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes ! — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

ffam,  'Tis  well;  I'U  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  of 
this  80on.-^Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players 
well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used ; 
for  they  are  the  abstracts,  and  brief  chronicles,  of  the 
time :  after  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  iU  report  while  you  live. 

Pal.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  uod's  bodkin,  man,  much  better :  use  every 
man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping? 
Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity :  the  less 
they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

PoL  Come,  sirs. 

SExit  PoLONius,  with  tome  of  the  Playere, 
ow  him,  friends:  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you  play 
the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could,  for 
a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines, 
which  I  would  set  down  and  insert  in't,  could  you  not? 

1  Play,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you 
mock  him  not  [Exit  Player."]  My  eood  friends,  [7\> 
Ros.  and  Guil. J  I'll  leave  you  till  night :  you  are 
welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Rot,  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guiloenstern. 

Ham,  Ay,  so,  good  bye  you. — Now  I  am  alone. — 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing : 
For  Hecuba  I 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?     What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.     Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  kmg. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  mv  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off*  my  beard,  and  blows  it  m  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'the  throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?     Who  does  me  this  ?     Ha ! 
'Swounds  I  1  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To' make  transgression  bitter,  or  ere  this 
I  should  have  utted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  oflal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kmdless  villain ! 
O,  vengeance ! 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !    This  is  most  brave ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd, 
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Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fie  upon*t  I  fob  I  About  my  brain ! — I  have  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 

Have  hy  the  very  cunnine  of  the  scene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim 'd  their  malefactions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miracidouB  organ.     Ill  have  these  players 


Play  something  like  the  mnrder  of  my  father. 
Before  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  comrse.    The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen. 
May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy. 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
.Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this :  the  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.    ££»{. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 


Enter  King  J  Queens  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosencramtz, 

and  GUILDENSTERN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference, 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Rot,  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what. cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

GuiL  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded. 
But  with  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen,  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

.  Rot.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

GutL  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disnosition. 

Rom,  Niggard  of  question  ;  but  to  our  demands 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen,  Did  you  assay  him  * 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Rom.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o*er-raueht  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it.    Tliey  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  AS  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol,  'Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech *d  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  anditdothmuchcontentme 
To  hear  him  so  incfin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,. give  him  a  farther  ed&;e, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Roe,  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Kosencrantz  and  Guiloenstern. 

King,  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia :  her  father,  and  myself  (lawfiil  espials) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
irt  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  yon.— 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  gooa  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness ;  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  [^Exit  Queen, 

Pol,  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.<^Gracious,  so  please  you. 


We  will  bestow  ounelves. — Read  on  this  book, 

[7b  Othblia. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  thts,^ 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,— that,  with  devotion's  viaage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  aevil  himself. 

King.  O !  'tis  too  true. — lAeide.']     How  smait 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
O  heavy  burden ! 

PoL  I  hear  him  coming :  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[^Exeunt  King  and  Polokius.    Manei  Ophelia 
hehmd,  reading. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be ;  that  is  the  question  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fbrtmie ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — ^To  die, — to  sleep,— 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart^ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep : — 
To  sleep  ^  perchance  to  dream : — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  theTespect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  tlie  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  hear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  ns  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.-— Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph,  ^Coming  forward]  Good  my  lord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  thu  many  a  day  t 
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Ham,  I  humbly  thank  yon ;  well,  well,  well. 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour *d  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did ; 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mmd, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honest? 

Oph,  My  lord ! 

Ham.  Are  you  fair? 

Oph,  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham,  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your  honesty 
should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph,  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honesty? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner 
transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the 
force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness : 
this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives 
it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

^am.  You  should  not  have  believed  me ;  for  virtue 
cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish 
of  it.     I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham,  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery:  whywould'st  thou  be 
a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ; 
but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  that  it  were 
better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud, 
revengeful,  ambitious;  with  more  offences  at  my  back, 
than  f  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imneination  to 
give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should 
such  fellows  as  I  do,  crawling  between  heaven  and 
earth?  We  are  arrant  knaves,  all;  believe  none  of  us. 
Go  thy  wajrs  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father? 

Oph,  At  home,  my  lora. 

Ham,  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in*s  own  house.    Farewell. 

Oph.  O!  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens! 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague 
for  thy  dowry :  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to 
a  nunnery ;  farewell.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool,  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  wliat 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and 
quickly  too.     Farewell. 

39A.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 
am,  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough  :  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp, 
and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wanton- 
ness your  ignorance.  Go  to;  I'll  no  more  on*t:  it 
hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  mar- 
riages :  those  that  are  married  already,  all  but  one, 
sbul  live ;  Uie  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nun- 
nery, go.  [Exit  Hahlet. 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword : 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  observ'd  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down  I 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 


That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     O,  woe  is  me ! 
Ttf  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  I 
Be-^nter  Kina  and  Polonius. 

King,  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.  iTiere's  something  in  his  soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, 
Will  be  some  daneer :  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
Thus  set  it  down.     lie  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  m  his  heart. 
Whereon  his  brain  still  beating  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol,  It'  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia ! 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all.— My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs :  let  her  be.  round  with  him ; 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  vou,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King,  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  un  watch 'd  go.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Playere^  unready. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town- 
crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand, thus;  but  U3e  all  gently:  for  in 
the  verv  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind 
of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance, 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O !  it  offends  me  to  the 
soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  snows,  and  noise :  I 
would  nave  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Ter- 
magant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  pray  you  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham,  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any 
thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  verv  age 
and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure,  ^ow, 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the 
unskilful  laugli,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve; 
the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  your  allowance, 
o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.     O !    there  be 


of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted,  and 
bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  jour- 
neymen had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
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1  Play,  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  U8. 

Ham,  O !  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those,  that 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them:  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  laugh, 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too;  though  in  tne  mean  time  some  necessary  Question 
of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered :  that's  villainous, 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses 
it.     Go,  make  you  ready.—  [Exeunt  Playen. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencramtz,  and  Guildenstern. 
How  now,  my  lord !  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of  work? 

Pol,  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham,  Bid  the  players  make  haste. —  [Eant  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them? 

Both,  We  will,  my  lord. 

\Exeunt  Kosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham,  What,  ho !  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hot,  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

Hot,  O!  my  dear  lord, —  * 

Ham,  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter ; 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the  poor  be 

flatter'd  ? 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  ail,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless 'd  are  those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this.-— 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king : 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death : 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face. 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hot,  Well,  my  lord ; 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  'Bcape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham,  They  are  coming  to  the  play:  I  must  be  idle; 
Get  you  a  place. 

Sennet,  Daniih  March,  Enter Kingy  Queen,  Tolonivs, 
Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  and  others. 

King,  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet? 
Ham,  Excellent,  i 'faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish :  I 
eat  the  air,  promise-crammed.  You  cannot  feed  capons 


so. 


King,   I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet: 
these  words  are  not  mine. 


Ham,  No,  nor  mine  now. — My  lord,  you  played  once 
in  the  university,  you  say  ?  [7V>  Polomius. 

Pol,  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a  good 
actor. 

Ham,  And  what  did  you  enact? 

Pol,  I  did  enact  Julius  Csesar :  I  was  killed  i'  the 
Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham,  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a 
calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready? 

Mas,  Ay,  my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen,  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet;  sit  by  xne. 

Ham,  No,  good  mother,  nere's  metal  more  attractiTe. 

Pol,  O  ho!  do  you  mark  that?  [To  the  Kmg, 

Ham,  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet, 

3E)A.  No,  my  lord. 
am,  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
39A.  Ay,  my  lord. 
am.  Do  you  think  I  mean  country  matters  ? 
2pA.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
am.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  l^s. 
39A.  What  is,  my  lord? 
am.  Nothing. 
Oph,  You  are  merr}%  my  lord. 
Ham,  Who,  I  ? 

39A.  Ay,  my  lord. 
am,  O  God !  your  only  jig-maker.    What  shAild  ; 
a  man  do,  but  be  merry?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully 
my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  ' 
hours.  I 

29A.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 
aM,  So  long?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  i 
for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens !  die  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet?  Then  there's  hope, 
a  great  man's  memory  may  ouuive  his  life  half  a  year; 
but,  by'r-lady,  he  must  build  churches  then,  or  else 
shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby-borae ; 
whose  epitaph  is,  « For,  O !  for,  O !  the  hobby-horse 
is  forgot.  •* 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  Show  enters. 
Enter  a  King  and  Queen^  very  lovingly;   the  Queen 
embracing  him.    She  kneels^  and  makes  show  of  pro- 
testation unto  him.    He  takes  her  up,  and  decumes 
his  head  upon  her  neck;  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  ' 
of  flowers:  she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him.    Anon  ; 
comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  i 
pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and  exit.    The  Queen  ! 
returns,  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate 
action.     The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes,  '■ 
comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.      The  , 
dead  body  is  carried  away.      The  poisoner    mdoos  . 
the  Queen  with  gifts :  she  seems  loath  and  umriUing 
awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love,         [Exeunt.  .' 

2  oh.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
am.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;   it  means 
mischief. 

Oph,  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  tbe 
play. 

Enter  Prologue, 
Ham,  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

2 oh.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 
am.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  will  show  him :  be 
not  you  ashamed  to  show,  hell  not  shame  to  tell  you 
what  it  means. 

Oph,  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught.     IH  mark 
the  play. 
Pro,  "  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 
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Ham,  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of  a  ring? 

§9A.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
am.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  the  Player  King  and  Player  Queen* 

P.  King,  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  car  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrowed  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  coromutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen,  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But,  woe  is  me !  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 
That  I  distrust  you.    Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity. 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is  proof  hath  made  you  know. 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'a,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 
P,  King,  'Faith,  I  mustleavethee,  love,  andshortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou— 

P,  Queen,  O,  confound  the  rest  I 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ; 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham,  [AndeS]  Wormwood,  wormwood. 

P,  Queen,  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love : 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King,  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak, 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory. 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unrine,  sticks  on  the  tree. 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  tney  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  aoth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  eiuier  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactors  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange, 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change ; 
For  *tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  vou  mark  his  favourite  flies ; 
The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies : 
And  nitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend,    - 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed, 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P,  Queen,  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven 
light! 


Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham,  If  she  should  break  her  vow,— 

P,  King,  'Tis  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me  here 
a  while: 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [^Sleeps, 

P,  Queen,  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain !   [^Exit, 

Ham,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen,  The  ladv  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham,  O !  but  sne'll  keep  her  word. 

King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  no 
ofience  in't? 

Ham.  No,  no ;  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest :  no 
ofience  i'the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham,  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna : 
Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name;  his  wife,  Baptista.  You 
shall  see  anon :  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work ;  but  what 
of  that?  your  minesty,  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it 
touches  us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung. 

Enter  Lvcianus. 
This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

2 oh.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 
am,  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Ovh,  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 
JUam,  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my 
edge. 

2 oh.  Still  better,  and  worse. 
am.   So  you  must  take  your  husbands.— Begin, 
murderer:     leave   thy  damnable  faces,    and   begin. 
Come : — ^The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 
Luc,  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeiuff ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[PotiTf  the  Potion  v^o  the  Sleeper**  Eon, 

Ham,  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  estate. 

His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and  written 

in  very  choice  Italian.    You  shall  see  anon,  how  the 

murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

3 oh.  The  king  rises. 
am.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire  I 
Queen,  How  fares  my  lord? 
PoL  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King,  Give  me  some  hght ! — ^away  ! 
AIL  LighU,  liffhts,  lights  I 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 
Ham,  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.— 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  with  two  Pro- 
vincial roses  on  my  raised  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship 
in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 
Hor,  Half  a  share. 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  I. 
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for  thou  do8t  know,  O  Damon  dear  I 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — ^peacock. 

Hot,  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham,  O  good  Horatio !  I'll  take  the  gho8t*s  word 
for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 

Hor,  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning,— 

Hot,  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham,  Ah,  hal — Come;  some  music!  come;  the 
recorders ! 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
.  Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — 
Enter  Rosemcrantz  cmd  Guildenstbrn. 
Come ;  some  music ! 

GuiU  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham,  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Gutl,  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Gr%al,  Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham,  With  drink,  sir? 

Gui/.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer, 
to  signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to 
his  purgation  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more 
choler. 

QmL  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  the  affair. 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  sir :  pronounce. 

Ghdl,  The  queen  your  mother,  in  most  great  afflic- 
tion of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham,  You  are  welcome. 

Gwi,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the 
right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a 
wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  command- 
ment ;  if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the 
end  of  my  business. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  cannot 

QM,  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit*s 
diseased :  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother : 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter.  My  mother, 
you  say, — 

Rob,  Then,  thus  she  says.  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham,  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

JZof.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  oiur  mother. 
Have  you  any  farther  trade  with  us  ? 

Ro%,  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Roi,  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distem- 
per? you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  lack  advancement 

Ro$,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  king  himself  for  your  succe^on  in  Denmark? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  but  "  while  the  grass  grows," — the 
proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  one  wUh  a  Recorder, 
O!  the  recorder  :~4et  me  see  one.— To  withdraw  with 
you :— why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of 
me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

GuU,  0,  my  lord  1  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love 
is  too  unmannerly. 


Ham,  1  do  not  w«ll  understand  that.  Will  you  pUy 
upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuU,  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

Guil,  Believe  me,  I  cannot 

Ham,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil,  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  It  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages 
with  your  finp^r  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

GuU,  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utteraDce 
of  harmony :  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me.  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  oat 
the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from 
my  lowest  note  to  toe  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  it 
much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood !  do  you  think  I 
am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what 
instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me.— 

Enter  Polonius. 
God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol,  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Ham,  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol,  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham,  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol,  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham,  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

PoL  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham,  Then,  will  I  come  to  my  mother  hy  and  by. — 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol,  I  will  say  so.  [^EjoI  Polokios. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 

[Exeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  Hor.,  4*, 
'lis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft !  now  to  my  mother.— 
O,  heart !  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  snent. 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent!  ,    [fjeif. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King,  Rosbncrantz,  and  GuiLDEHSTERsr. 

King,  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Guil,  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  very  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Roe,  The  single  and  peculiar  me  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind* 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
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The  lives  of  man  v.    The  cease  of  niaiesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  witli  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin 'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan* 

King,  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed.   * 

Boa.  and  GuU,  We  will  haste  us. 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet. 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process :  I'll  warrant,  she'll  tax  him  home; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

{^Exil  Polonius. 
O I  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Prav  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bounds 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect    What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood. 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force,— 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon 'd,  being  down  ?    Then,  I'll  look  up : 
My  fault  is  past.    But,  O !  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?    Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  !— 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon 'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 
And  oft  'Us  seen,  the  wicked  purse  itself 
Buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged !     Heln,  angels !  make  assay : 
Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe. 
All  may  be  well.  IKneeU, 

Enter  Hamlbt  behind,  hit  Sword  drawn. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  I'll  do't :— and  so  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?    That  would  be  scann'd : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  SOD,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 


Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,' full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May, 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  ;  and  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent. 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  th'  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed ; 
At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act. 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [Exit. 

King.  [Risina!]  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  re- 
main below : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  lieaven  go.      [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.—- A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

PoL  He  will  come  straight.    Look,  you  lay  home 
to  him ; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with, 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen 'd  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.    I'U  sconce  me  even  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [  fFithin.']  Mother,  mother,  mother ! 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  yon ; 

Fear  me  Jiot: — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Exit  Polonius  behind  the  Arrae, 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother :  what's  the  matter? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come ;  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go ;  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ; 
Aiid,*-would  it  were  not  so ! — you  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay  then,  I'll  send  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall  not 
budge : 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murder  me. 
Help,  help,  ho  I 

Pol.  [Behind.']  What,  ho  I  help !  help  I  help ! 

Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ?  [Drawe.']  Dead  for  a  ducat, 
dead.  [Hamlet  makee  a  pan  through  the  Atroi. 

Pol.  [BeJ^nd.]  O !  I  am  sUin.         [FaUe  and  diet. 

Queen.  O  me !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  [Coming forward.]  Nay,  I  know  not: 

Is  it  the  king? 

[LiJU  the  Arrae,  and  drawe  forth  Polonius. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  f 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed ;  almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king  I 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word.— 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell. 

[Seeing  the  body  ^Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger.-^ 
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Leave  wringing  of  your  hands.    Peace !  sit  vou  down, 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 

If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 

That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  aeainst  sense. 

Queen,  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham,  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
F^m  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O !  such  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow, 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  th.e  act. 

Queen.  .Ah  me!  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham,  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
This  was  your  husband :  look  you  now,  what-follows. 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor?    Ha!  have  you  eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love ;  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And' waits  upon  the  judgment ;  and  what  judgment 
Would  stoop  from  this  to  this  ?   Sense,  sure,  you  have. 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but,  sure,  that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd ;  for  madness  would  not  err. 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice, 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was't. 
That  thus  bath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire  :  proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum, 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen,  O  Hamlet  I  speak  no  more. 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  gramed  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham,  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye ; — 

Queen,  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ! 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears : 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham,  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 


A  slave,,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings ! 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more ! 

Enter  Ghoet,  unarmed. 

Ham,  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards! — What  would  you,  gTAcions 
figure  ? 

Q^een,  Alas !  he's  mad. 

Ham,  Do  vou  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  cliide, 
That,  laps'd  in  fume  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say! 

Ghost,  Do  not  forget.    Tliis  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  amiost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O !  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas !  how  is't  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as- the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son ! 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me ; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stern  effects :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen,  To  whom  do  you  speak  this? 

Ham,  Do  you  see  nothing  tbere? 

Qfjteen,  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham,  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear? 

Queen,  No,  nothing  but  ourselyes. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[£»<  GktmL 

Queen,  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy  I 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.    Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come, 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue ; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham.  O  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
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And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed : 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 

Of  habits,  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on :  refrain  to-night ; 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy ; 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  natiure, 

And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night : 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless 'd, 

rU  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister.  ' 

I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.—* 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.     Twere  good,  you  let  him  know ; 


For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  conceniings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  vour  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that 

Queen.  Alack ! 

I  had  forgot :  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd,  and  my  two  school- 
fellows,— 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,— 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar,  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O !  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing : 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. — 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. — 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  eeveraUy;  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polomius. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 


Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guiloensterk. 

King.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs :  these  profound 
heaves 
You  must  translate ;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.— 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  ti>-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude?    How  does  Hamlet? 

Queen,  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  **  A  rat !  a  rati" 
And  in  his  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  I  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain 'd,  and  out  of  haunt. 
This  mad  young  man ;  but  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  most  was  fit. 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base. 


Shows  itself  pure :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude !  come  away. 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho !  Guildenstem ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 
Friends  both,  so  join  you  with  some  farther  aid. 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done :  so,  baply,  slander,— 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot,— may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O,  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed.— [Ros.  ^c.  within.  Hamlet! 
lord  Hamlet!]  But  soft  I  what  noise? — Who  calls  on 
Hamlet  ? — O !  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstbrn. 
Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 

body? 
Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 
Eoi.  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
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And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham,  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ro9.  Believe  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge,  what  repli- 
cation should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Roi,  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ky^  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  countenance, 
his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the 
king  best  service  in  the  end :  he  keeps  them,  like  an 
ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw,  first  mouthed,  to  be  last 
swallowed :  when  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it 
is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry 
again. 

Rot,  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a 
foolish  ear. 

Rot,  My  load,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
axid  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham,  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body,    xhe  kine  is  a  thing — 

GuU,  A  thing,  my  lord ! 

Ham,  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and 
all  after.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Another  Rome  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King,  tUtended, 

King,  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  aangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  I 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And  where  'tis  so,  th'  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even. 
This  sudden  sen  dine  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 
Or  not  at  all. — ^How  now !  what  hath  befallen  ?  . 

Rot,  Where  the  dead  body  ia  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King,  But  where  is  he  ? 

Rot,  Without,  my  lord  ;   guarded,  to  know  your 
pleasiure. 

King,  Bring  him  before  us. 

Rot.  Ho,  Guildenstern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  At  supper. 

King,  At  supper !     Where  ? 

Ham,  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a 
certain  convocation  of  palated  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  mag- 
gots. Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but 
variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table :  that's 
the  end. 

King,  Alas,  alas! 

Ham,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
of  a  kmg;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham,  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go 
a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King,  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  In  heaven :  send  thither  to  see ;  if  your  mes- 
senger find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'the  other  place 
yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this 
month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  staim  into 
the  lobby. 


King,  Go  seek  him  there.         [7V>  tome  AUendantt, 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come.  \^ExeHnt  AtiendtmU, 

King,  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore,  prepare  thyself. 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  oent 
For  England. 

Ham,  For  England  ? 

King,  Ay,  Hamlet 

Ham,  Grood. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham,  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them. — But,  come ; 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King,  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet 

Ham,  My  mother :  father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife,  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England !  [Exit, 

King,  Follow  him  at  foot;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard: 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night 
Away,  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done. 
That  else  leans  on  th'  affair :  pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  see 
Our  sovereign  process,  which  imports  at  full, 
Bv  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me.    Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  hopes,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  [EmL 

SCENE  IV.— A  Plain  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forcet,  marching. 

For,  Go,  captain  ;  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king : 
Tell  him,  that  by  his  licence  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap,  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For,  Go  safely  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Fkrrret, 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  ^. 

Ham,  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham,  How  purpos'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap,  Against  some  part  of  Poland.  i 

Ham,  VTho 

Commands  them,  sir? 

Ci^,  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap,  TTu\y  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gam  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham,  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it 

Cap,  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison 'd. 

Ham,  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 
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Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  th'  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  do  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'you,  sir.  {^ExU  Captain, 

Eot,  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  V\\  be  with  you  straight     Go  a  little  before. 
[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Gukldenstern. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
To  fust  m  us  unus'd.    Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter 'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "  This  thing's  to  do ;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and*  strength,  and  means, 
To  do*t.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puflfd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then, 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain 'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause; 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — O !  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !    {Exit. 

SCENE  v.— Elsinore.    A  Room  in  the  Casde. 
Enter  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Queen,  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Gent.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract : 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Gent,  She  speaksmuch  of  her  father;  says,  she  hears, 
There's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
lliat  carry  but  half  sense.     Her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  \he  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hot.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with,  for  she 
may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

OSieen.  Let  her  come  in.— >  {Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt 


Re-^nter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia,  distracted. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark? 
Queen,  How  now,  Ophelia? 

Oph.    How  ihwdd  I  your  true  hve  know   [Singing. 
From  another  one  ? 
By  hit  cockle  hat  and  ttaff^ 
And  hie  tandal  thoon. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady  I  what  imports  this  song? 
Oph.  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  it  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Singing. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf, 
At  his  heels  a  stone. 
0,ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— 

Oph,  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snmo,  [Singing. 

Enter  King, 
Queen.  Alas !  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.        Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ; 

Which  hewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 
With  true-love  showers. 

King,  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God'ild  you !  They  say,  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.  Lord !  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table  I 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph,  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but 
when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine : 
Then,  up  he  rose,  and  don*d  his  clothes, 

And  dupp*d  the  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia  1 

Oph.  Indeed,  la!  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end 
on't: 

By  Ois  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  I 
Young  men  will  do*t,  if  they  come  to't; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

You  promised  me  to  wed : 
He  answers. 

So  would  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  sun, 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient; 
but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think,  thev  would 
lay  him  i'tlie  cold  ground.  My  brother  shall  know  of 
it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.— Come, 
my  coach!  Good  night,  ladies;  good  night,  sweet 
ladies :  good  night,  good  ni^ht  [Exit, 

King.  Follow  her  close;  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you.  [Exit  Horatio. 

O !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.    And  now,  behold, 
O  Gertrude,  Gertrude ! 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions.     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  then:  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death,  and  we  have  done  but  greenly, 
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In  huggef-mueger  to  inter  him ;  poor  Ophelia, 

Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment. 

Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 

Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 

Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 

With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 

Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar*d, 

Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 

In  ear  and  ear.    O !  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 

Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 

Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [^  noite  within. 

Queen,  Alack !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King.  Attend  I 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?    Let  them  guard  the  door. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  in  haste, 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head. 
Overbears  your  ofiicers  I     The  rabble  call  him,  king ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratiners  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  cry,  **  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king ! " 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
'*  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king ! " 

Queen,  How  cheermily  on  the  false  trail  they  cry. 
O !  this  is  counter,  you  »lse  Danish  dogs. 

King,  The  doors  are  broke.  {^Noite  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  with  hie  tword  drawn;  Danet  foUowing, 

Laer,   Where  is  this  king? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without 

Dan.  No,  let*8  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan,  We  will,  we  will.  [They  retire  without  the  Door, 

Laer.  I  thank  you :  keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile  king ! 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen,  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer,  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  « 

King,  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes,    . 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd.— Let  him  go,  Gertrude. — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer,  Where  is  my  father? 

King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King,  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  jnegled  with. 
To  hell,  allegiance  I  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit  I 
I  dare  damnation.    To  this  point  I  stand, 
Tliat  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes,  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 
King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  M^^will,  not  all  the  world's: 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 
ICing.  Good  Laertes, 


If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  debth,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them,  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  aims ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.  [Within.']  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that? 

Re-^nter  Ophelia,  stUt  distracted. 
O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens  1  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.     They  bore  him  bare^fac'd  on  the  bier;  [Sings. 
Heg  non  nonng,  nonng,  hey  nonmy  : 
And  in  his  grave  rain*d  many  a  tear; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  re- 
venge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph,  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down,  an  you  call  km 
a-down-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!  It  is  the 
false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance;  pray 
you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies ;  that's  for 
thoughts. 

Laer,  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines: — 
there's  rue  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  may 
call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays : — ^you  may  wear  your 
rue  with  a  difference. — There's  a  daisy:  I  would  give 
you  some  violets;  but  they  withered  all  when  my 
father  died. — They  say,  he  made  a  good  end,— 
For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy, — [Sings. 

Laer.  Thought  and  affliction  ;  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.        AndwiU  he  not  come  again?  [Singa^ 

And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  nOf  he  is  dead; 
Gone  to  his  death-ied. 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll; 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  we  cast  away  moan : 
God  ha*  mercy  on  his  soul  I 
And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God. — ^God  be  wi* 
you !  [Exit  Ophelia,  dancing  distracted^, 

Laer,  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 
King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grie( 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friei 
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And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twist  you  and  me. 

If  by  direct,  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touch *d,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 

Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 

To  you  in* satisfaction ;  but  if  not, 

Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 

And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 

To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer,  Let  this  be  so : 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral. 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o*er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King,  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [^Exeunt, 

SC£NE  VI.'Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant, 

Hot,  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Serv,  Sailors,  sir:  they  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor,  Let  them  come  in.-—  [Exit  Servant. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet 

Enter  Sailor; 

1  SaiL  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor»  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  SmL  He  shall,  sir,  an*t  please  him.  There's  a 
letter  for  you,  sir :  it  comes  from  the  ambassador  that 
was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as 
I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Hot,  [Reade,']  "  Horatio, when  thou  shalt  have  over- 
looked this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  king : 
they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old 
at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us 
chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a 
compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them : 
on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship,  so  I  alone 
became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  like 
ihieves  of  mercy ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did :  I 
am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have 
the  letters  I  have  sent;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as 
much  haste  as  thou  would'st  fly  death.  I  have  words 
to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb;  yet 
are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter. 
These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem  hold  their  course  for  England : 
of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewell ; 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet." 
Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 
And  do't  the  speeoier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King,  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acanittance  seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heact  for  iriend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  shin, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer,  It  well  appears.    But  tell  me, 

Why  you  proceeded  not  agamst  these  feats. 
So  criminal  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  fatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O I  for  two  special  reasons. 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.    The  queen,  his  mother. 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself. 


(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Work  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  sliehtly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wina. 
Would  nave  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer,  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost, 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Who  was,  if  praises  may  ^o  back  again. 
Sole  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King,  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that:   you  must 
not  think, 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  loved  your  rather,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine,—^— 
How  now  I  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Meuenger. 

Meu,  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 

This  to  your  majesty :  this  to  the  queen. 

King,  From  Hamlet  I  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess,  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them* 

King,  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Meuenger, 

[Reads,']  **  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  1  am 
set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg 
leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes;  when  I  shall,  first 
asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasions 
of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return.  Hamlet." 
What  should  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing? 

Laer,  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

Kif^,  'tis  Hamlet's  character.     "  Naked,"— 

And,  m  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "alone:" 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer,  I'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him  come : 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
**  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King,  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

(As  how  should  it  be  so?  how  otherwise?) 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-nile  me  to  a  peace. 

King,  To  thine  own  peace.  If  he  be  now  retum'd,— 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  snail  not  choose  but  fall ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe, 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident 

Laer,  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King,  It  falls  right 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
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As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King,  A  very  rihand  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months  since, 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy : 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback ;  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't;  he  grew  unto  his  seat; 
And  to  such  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast     So  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was^t? 

King,  A  Norman. 

Laer,  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King,  The  very  same. 

Laer,  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King,  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  yoiur  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them.     This  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  wi^  his  envy, 
That  he  cQuld  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Laer,  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King,  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father. 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  Jives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it. 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much.    That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would;   for  this  "would*' 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  "  should"  is  like  a  spendthrift's  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.    But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  mcer. 
Hamlet  comes  back  :  what  would  you  undertake. 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed. 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer,  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.    But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet,  retum'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you  in  fine  together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss, 


Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

LtLer,  I  will  do*t; 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  farther  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  mi%jm«y 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performaoee, 
'Twere  better  not  assay 'd :  therefore,  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.     Soft !— let  me  see : — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
I  ha't : 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferT*d  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce,  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom 'd  stuck, 
Oiur  purpose  may  hold  there.     But  stay  !  what  noise! 

Enter  Queen, 
How  now,  sweet  queen ! 

Queen,  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fast  they  follow.^-Your  sister's  drown 'd,  Laertes. 

Laer,  Drown 'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen,  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  the  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples^ 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide, 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  reduc'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

L<ier,  Alas !  then,  is  she  drown 'd  7 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown 'd. 

L€ur,  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blase. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it  [EnL 

King,  Let's  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  1 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Church  Yard. 


Enter  two  Clownsy  with  Spades,  ^c. 

1  Ch.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that 
wilfullv  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo,  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight :  the  crQwuer  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds 
it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself 
in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Ch.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo,  It  must  be  *e  offendendo;  it  cannot  be  else. 
For  here  lies  the  point :  if  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is, 
to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  argal,  she  drowned  her^ 
self  wittingly. 

2  Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo,  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good : 
here  stands  the  man;  good:  if  the  man  go  to  this 
water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he 
goes,  mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  come  to  him, 
and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he 
that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own 
life. 

2  do.  But  is  this  law? 

1  Clo,  Ay,  marry,  is't ;  crowner's  quest-law. 

2  Clo,  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out 
of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo,  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the  more  pity, 
that  great  folk  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world 
to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even 
Christian.  Come,  my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gen- 
tlemen but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers; 
they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo,  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo,  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo,  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Ch,  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  under- 
stand the  Scripture?  The  Scripture  says,  Adam  digged: 
could  he  dig  without  arms?  I'll  put  another  question 
to  thee  :  if  thou  auswerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  con- 
fess thyself 

2  Clo,  Go  to. 

1  Clo,  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo,  'The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives 
a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo,  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  ffood  faith :  the  gallows 
does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well?  it  does  well  to  those 
that  do  ill :  now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is 
built  stronger  than  the  church  :  argal,  the  gallows  may 
do  well  to  thee.    To't  again ;  come. 

2  Clo,  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright, or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clo,  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo,  To't 

2  Clo,  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  dittanee. 
1  Clo,  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your 
dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating;  and, 
when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a  grave- 
maker  :  the  houses  that  he  makes,  last  till  doomsday. 
Go,  get  thee  to  yon' ;  fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Clown, 


1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 
In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love^ 
Afethought  it  was  very  tweet. 
To  contract,  O !  the  time,  for,  ah !  my  behove^ 
O !  methought,  there  wot  nothing  meet. 
Ham,  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that 
he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hor,  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham,  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  But  <ige,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch, 
And  hath  slipped  me  intill  the  land, 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such, 

[Throws  up  a  sculL 
Ham,  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing 
once :  how  the  knave  iowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  tnat  did  the  first  murder!  This 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now 
o'er-reaches,  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it 
not? 
Hor,  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say,  "  Good- 
morrow,  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?" 
This  might  be  my  lord  such-arone,  that  praised  my 
lord  such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it,  might 
it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  e'en  so,  and  now  my  lady  Worm's ; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sex- 
ton's spade.  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the 
trick  to  see'L  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ?  mine  ache 
to  think  on't. 

1  Clo.  A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,        [Sings. 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
O !  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet, 

[Throws  up  another  scull. 
Ham.  There's  another:  why  may  not  that  be  the 
scull  of  a  lawyer  ?    Where  be  hb  quiddits  now,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why  does 
he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the 
sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his 
action  of  battery  ?    Humph !     This  fellow  might  be 
in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his 
recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  reco- 
veries :  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ? 
will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases, 
and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
pair  of  indentures  ?   The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands 
will  hardly  lie  in  this  box,  and  must  the  inheritor 
himself  have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 
Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 
Hor,  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 
Ham,  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek  out 
assurance  in  Uiat    I  wiU  speak  to  this  fellow.— Whose 
grave's  this,  sir  ? 
1  Clo»  Mine,  sir. — 

O !  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made       [Sings. 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 
Ham.  I  think,  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  liest  in't. 
1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
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youn :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  and  yet  it  is 
mine. 

Ham,  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in*t,  and  say  it  is 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  therefore, 
thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again,  from 
me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

1  Clo,  For  no  man,  sir. 

ffam.  What  woman,  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 

ffam.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't? 

1  Clo,  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her 
soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham,  How  absolute  the  knave  is :  we  must  speak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  lord ! 
Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it ;  tlie 
age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his 
kibe.— How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo,  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  tot  that 
day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham,  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

1  Clo,  Cannot  you  teU  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that. 
It  was  the  very  day  that  youns  Hamlet  was  bom ;  he 
that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham,  Ay,  marry  ;  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo,  Why,  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great  matter 
there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo,  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there,  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham,  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo,  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham,  How  strangely  ? 

1  do:  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham,  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo,  why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  sexton 
here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham,  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere  he 
rot? 

1  Clo,  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-ardays,  that  will 
scarce  hold  the  laymg  in)  he  will  last  you  some  eight 
year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo,  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while,  and  your 
water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body. 
Here's  a  scull  now;  thisscuU  hath  lain  you  i'the  earth 
ihree-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was :  whose  do 
you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  a' 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This 
same  scull,  sir,  this  same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  scull, 
the  kiDg'sjester. 

Ham.  ThiB  ?  ITakes  the  SeuU. 

1  Clo.  E'en  that 

Ham.  Let  me  see.  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew 
him,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excel- 
lent fancy :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times :  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it 
is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I 
have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes 
now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  mer- 
riment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not 


one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap- 
fallen  ?  Now,  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must 
come ;  make  her  laugh  at  thaL — Pr'y  thee,  Horatio,  tell 
me  one  thing. 
Hot.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.   Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'tbis 
fashion  i'the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so?  pah !      IPuU  down  the  SetdL 

Hor,  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio. 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  ue  noble  duat  of. 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor,  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  fuith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it:  as  thus; 
Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  re- 
turned  into  dust;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make 
loam,  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  ' 
mieht  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
"  imperial  Csesar,  dead,  and  tum'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O !  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !  " 
But  soft !  out  soft !  aside : — here  comes  the  king. 
Enter  PrietUf  ^c.  in  Procession;  the  CorpseofOraELiA, 

Labrtbs  and  Mourners  foUowing ;  King,  Queen^  and 

their  Trains,  \ 

The  queen,  the  courtiers.     Who  is  that  they  follow. 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?    This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life :  'twas  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

[^Retiring  on  one  side  wUh  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertee, 

A  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged. 
Till  the  last  trumpet;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  ana  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her ; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow 'd  her  virs;in  Grants, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  sad  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring  I — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priesi, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  Howling. 

Ham.  What !  the  fair  Ophelia  t 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet:  farewelL 

[Strewing  Jhwert. 
I  hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife : 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  to  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O!  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile, 
Tili  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[Letqting  into  ike  Grave. 
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Now  pile  your  dust  upon  tbe  quick  and  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  vou  have  made, 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham,  [Advancing,']  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand, 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaoing  into  the  Chrave, 

Laer,    The  devil  take  thy  soul.  iGrappUngwUhhim. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fineers  from  my  throat; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenetic  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.     H<ud  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder.  [l^ev  strive. 

Queen.  Hamlet!  Hamlet! 

All.  Gentlemen! — 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet 

ITke  AttendanU  part  them,  and  they  come  out 
cf  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  loneer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov*d  Ophelia :  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

King.  Of  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Swounds !  show  me  what  thoult  do : 
Woul*t  weep?  woul't  fight?  woul't  storm?  woul't  tear 

thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esill  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't;  I'll  do*t.— Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
Sineeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  &sa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

King.  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him. 

Queen.  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog'll  have  his  day.  [Eaeit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. 

[Ent  Horatio. 
[To  Laertes.]  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last 

night's  speech ; 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.-^ 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  thereby  shidl  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.        [Exetmi, 

SCEN£  IL-^A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the 
other. — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance. 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.     Rashly, — 


And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — ^let  us  own. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should  teach  us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  searffown  scarfd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfold 
Their  ffrand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 

0  royu  knavery !  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  eoblius  in  my  life, — 
That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 

No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  offl 

Hor.  Is't  possible ! 

Ham.    Here's  the  commission :   read  it  at  more 
leisure.  [Giving  it. 

But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed? 

Hor.  I  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains, — 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play, — I  sat  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair. 

1  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king,— 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish, 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
Ana  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities. 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge, — 
That  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  contents, 
Without  debatement  farther,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving  time  aUow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinate. 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  th'  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known.     Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight,  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  fi;o  to't 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  4id  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment: 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  a  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  ^^Jt  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon — 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes ; 
His  an^le  for  my  proper  life  thrown  out, 
And  with  such  cozenage— is't  not  perfect  conscience. 
To  quit  him  with  his  own  ?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd. 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
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HAMLET, 


ACT  V. 


In  farther  evil  ? 

Hw,  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham,  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself, 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I'll  court  his  favours: 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hot,  Peace  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osrick. 

Owr,  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir, — Dost  know  this 
water-fly  ? 

Hot,  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham,  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious,  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile :  let  a 
beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
king's  mess :  'tis  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in 
the  possession  of  dirt. 

On-,,  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham,  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit.     Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Otr,  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham,  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold:  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Ovr,  It  is  indifferent  cold,  mv  lord,  indeed. 

Ham,  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry,  and  hot 
for  my  complexion. 

Otr,  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,  as 
'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — But  my  lord,  his  majesty 
bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager 
on  your  head.     Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  movet  him  to  put  on  his  Hat, 

Otr,  Nay,  in  good  faith ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith. 
Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes ;  believe  me, 
an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differ- 
ences, of  very  soft  society,  and  great  showing :  indeed, 
to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what 
part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

H^m,  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you;  though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet  but 
raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But,  in  the 
veritv  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great 
article ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness, 
as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his 
mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage, 
nothing  more. 

Osr,  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham,  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the 
gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Osr,  Sir? 

Hor,  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?    You  wiU  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man? 

Oir,  Of  Laertes? 

Hor,  His  purse  is  empty  already;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham,  Of  him,  sir. 

Otr,  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham,  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did, 
it  would  not  much  approve  me. — Well,  sir. 


Osr,  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  ezoellenoe 
Laertes  is. 

Ham,  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare 
with  him  in  excellence ;  but  to  know  a  man  well  were 
to  know  himself. 

Otr,  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the  impu- 
tation laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  unfellowed. 

Ham,  What's  his  weapon? 

Oir,  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons:  but,  welL 

Otr,  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six  Bar- 
bary  horses :  against  the  which  he  has  imp<med,  as  I 
take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  Three  of  the  car- 
riages, in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive 
to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit. 

Ham,  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor,  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  maxgin, 
ere  you  had  done. 

Otr,  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham,  The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides :  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  six 
Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their  assigiis, 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that's  the  French 
bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is  this  imponed,  as  yoa 
call  it? 

Otr,  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  in  a  doses 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed 
you  three  hits  :  he  hath  laid  on  twelve,  for  nine ;  aad 
that  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  loidship 
would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham,  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ? 

Off.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
in  trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it  pU 
his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me,  let 
the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  tbe 
king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if 
not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  bits. 

Off.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham,  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  yoar 
nature  wiU. 

0»r,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.     [EtiL 

Ham,  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well  to  conunend  it 
himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head. 

Ham,  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  he  sucked 
it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same  breed, 
that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the 
tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter,  s 
kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 
and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions ; 
and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  oiiL 

Enter  a  Lord, 

Lord,  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to  yoa 
by  young  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  yoa 
attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends  to  know,  if  your  plea- 
sure hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take 
longer  time. 

Ham,  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes;  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready; 
now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord,  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham,  In  happy  time. 

Lord,  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [^ExU 
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Hor,  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  do  not  think  so :  since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the 
odds.  Thou  wouldst  not  think,  how  ill  all  is  here 
ahout  my  heart;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor,  If  your  mind  dislike  anv  thing,  obey  it :  I  will 
forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham,  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury :  there  is  a  special 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis 
not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if 
it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all. 
Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to 
leave  betimes  ?    Let  be. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrick,  and 
Aitendanie  wUh  Foili,  ^e. 

King,  Come,  Hamlet;    come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 

[^The  King  puts  the  hand  of  Lazktzs  into  that  cf 
Hamlet. 

Ham,  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  IVe  done  you 
wrong ; 
But  pardon 't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows. 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish 'd 
With  sore  distraction.     What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?    Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And  when  he's  not  himself  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?     His  madness.     If  t  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  thilt  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer,  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.     But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham,  1  embrace  it  freely; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on.  {^FoUs  brought, 

Laer,  Come  ;  one  for  me. 

Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes :  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  ofi*  indeed. 

Laer,  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King,  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osrick. — Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager? 

Ham,  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  side. 

King,  I  do  not  fear  it:  I  have  seen  you  both; 
But  since  he  is  better,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer,  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham,  This  likes  me  well.    These  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [They  prepare  to  play. 


Osr,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table.r— 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath : 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
Tbe  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
*'  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet !  "—Come,  begin; — 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham,  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.     [They  play. 

Ham,  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham,  Judgment. 

Osr,  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer,  Well : — again. 

King,  Stay ;  give  me  drink.     Hamlet,  this  pearl  is 
thine; 

Here's  to  thy  health.— Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannon  shot  off  within. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile. — 
Come.— Another  hit;  what  say  you?         [They play, 

Laer,  A  touch ;  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King,  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen,  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here  is  a  napkin,  rub  thy  brows,  my  son : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet 

Ham,  Good  madam, — 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen,  I  will,  my  lord :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

[She  drinks. 

King,  It  is  the  poison 'd  cup  !  it  is  too  late.  [Aside, 

Ham,  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 

Queen,  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer,  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King,  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer,  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. 

[Aside, 

Ham,  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.   You  but  dally : 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence. 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Sav  you  so?  come  on.  [They play, 

Osr.  Nothing,  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 
[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  then,  in  scuffling  they 
change  Rtyners,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King,  Part  them !  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham,  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Queen  falls. 

Osr,  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  ? 

Hor,  They  bleed  on  both  sides. — How  is  it,  my  lord? 

Osr,  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer,  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe, 
Osrick ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King,  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen,  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink. — O  my  dear 
Hamlet  !— 
The  drink,  the  drink :  I  am  poison'd.  [Dies, 

Ham,  O  villainy  !— How  ?  let  the  door  be  lock'd : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes /ai/!s. 

Laer,  It  is  here,  Hamlet.     Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ^; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good : 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 


Unbated,  and  envenom 'd.    The  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me  :  lo !  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again.    Thy  mother's  poison 'd ; 
I  can  no  more.     The  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham,  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabt  the  King, 

AIL  Treason  I  treason! 

King*  O !  yet  defend  me,  friends ;  I  am  but  hurt 

Ham,  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies, 

Laer,  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [Dies, 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it  I  I  follow  thee. — 
I  am  dead,  Horatio. — Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  cbance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest)  O !  I  could  tell  you,-* 
But  let  it  be. — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv'st :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor,  Never  believe  it:  [Taking  the  Cup. 

I  am  more  an  antique  Ron^ui  than  a  Dane : 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man, 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go;  by  heaven  I'll  have  it— 

[Strugglmg :  Hamlet  gete  the  Cup, 

0  God !— Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  t 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story. —   [March  afar  off,  and  Shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Oif.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  waxlike  volley. 

Ham,  O!  Idle,  Horatio; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o*er-crows  my  spirit : 

1  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras :  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurreuts,  more  and  less, 
Which  have  solicited — ^The  rest  is  silence.  [Diet, 

Hor,  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart — Good  night,  sweet 
prince ; 


And  flights  of  angeb  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 

Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?         [March  within. 

Enter  FoRTiNsaAS,  the  English  Ambassadors^  and  others. 

Fort,  Where  is  this  sight? 

Hor.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock. — O  proud  death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb,  The  sight  is  dismal, 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfili'd, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor,  Not  from  his  mouth. 

Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv*d,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  thrngs  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause. 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  mventors'  heads.    All  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort,  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom. 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor,  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak,  ' 

And  from  hb  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more : 
But  let  this  scene  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wila,  lest  more  mischanoe. 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and  for  his  passage,        i 
The  soldiers'  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him* — 
Take  up  the  body. — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot  [A  dead  March, 

[Exeunti  marching  ;  after  whieh^  a  Peal  ef 
Ordnance  is  shot  of. 
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SCENE  L— A  Room  of  State  in  King  Lear's  Palace. 
Enter  Kent,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected  the 
duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Olo,  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdoms,  it  appears  not  which  of  the 
dukes  he  values  most ;  for  equalities  are  so  weighed, 
that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of  either's 
moiety. 

Kent  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Olo,  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge :  I 
have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now 
I  am  brazed  to  it 

Kent  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could ;  where- 
upon she  grew  round-wombed,  and  had,  indeed,  sir,  a 
son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  bad  a  husband  for  her  bed. 
Do  you  smell  a  fault? 

Kent.  1  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of 
it  being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  nave  a  son,  sir,  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account:  thoueh  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily 
into  the  world,  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his 
mother  fair,  there  was  good  sport  at  his  making,  and 
the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. — Do  you  know 
this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,  No,  mv  lord. 

Glo,  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as 
my  honourable  friend. 

Edm,  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he 
shall  again. — The  king  is  coming.         ^Sennet  within. 


Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan, 
Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Gh.  I  shall,  my  liege.  \^Exeunt  Gloster  aiuf  Edmund. 

Lear.  Mean-time,  we  shall  express  our  darker  pur- 
pose. 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have  divided. 
In  three,  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age. 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburden 'd  crawl  toward  death.-— Our  son  of  Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.    The  princes,  France  and 

Bm*gundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn, 
And  here  are  to  be  answer'd. — ^Tell  me,  my  daughters, 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
.  Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.'— Goneril, 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first 

Gon,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the 
matter ; 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found ; 
A  love  that  makeft  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia  speak?     Love,  and  be 
silent.  lAnde. 
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Lear,  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady :  to  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall  ?    Speak. 

Reff.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  f 
Only  she  comes  too  short,  that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  sphere  of  sense  possesses. 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then,  poor  Cordelia ! 

[^Aside. 
And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  plenteous  than  my  tongue. 

Lear,  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy, 
Although  our  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?    Speak. 

Cor,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear,  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear,  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How?  how,  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech  a 
little, 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov*d  me :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit, 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you  all  ?     Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 

Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.  Let  it  be  so :  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower ; 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night, 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.  The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd, 
As  thou,  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege,— 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath. 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight  I — 

[2b  Cordelia. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 


Her  father's  heart  from  her ! — Call  France.^  Who  stirs  ? 

Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  the  third  : 

L^t  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 

Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 

That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly  coune, 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 

By  you  to  be  sustain 'd,  shall  our  abode 

Make  with  you  by  due  turns.     Only,  we  still  retain 

The  name,  and  aU  th'  additions  to  a  king ; 

The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest, 

Beloved  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.       {^Giving  the  Crotan. 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd, 
And  as  my  patron  thougnt  on  in  my  prayers,— 

Lear.  "The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the 
shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  reffion  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad. — What  would 'st  thou  do,  old  man  ? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?    To  plainness  honour's 

bound, 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.     Reverse  thy  doom ; 
And  in  thy  best  consideration  check 
This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judgment. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies ;  nor  fear  to  lose  it. 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear ;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal !  recreant! 

[Laying  hit  hand  upon  his  Smord, 

Alb.  Com.  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  Uiroat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet)' and,  with  strain 'd  pride, 
l!o  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if  the  seventh  day  following. 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death.    Away !     By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king:* since  thus  thou  wilt 
appear, 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  b  here.— 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  COESEUA. 

That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said !— 
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And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

iTo  Reoan  ana  Gonbril. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love.— 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes !  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.       {^Exit, 
Fhurith.     Re-enter  Glostbr,    mth    France,   Bur- 

ouMDT,  and  Attendanti. 

Glo,  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy. 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter :  what,  in  the  least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur,  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n.     Sir,  there  she  stands  : 
If  aught  withm  that  little  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace,' 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur,  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear,  Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Unfriended,  new>adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her? 

Bur,  Pardon  me,  royal  sir ; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear,  Then  leave  her,  sir ;  for,  by  the  «power  that 
made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  kin^ 

[Tb  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate :  therefore,  beseech  you 
T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  t'  acknowledge  hers. 

France,  This  is  most  strange. 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  blest  object. 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age. 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.     Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore- vouch 'd  affection 
Fall'n  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her, 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  miracle. 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor,  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
"To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  nor  other  foulness. 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour 'd  stoop, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour; 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear,  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better. 

France,  Is  it  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  yofi  to  the  lady?    Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point     Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 


Bur.  Royal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing :  I  have  sworn ;  I  am  firm. 

Bur,  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father. 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy : 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  nis  wife. 

France,  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being 
poor. 
Most  choice,  forsaken,  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd, 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods !  'tis  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st  neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance. 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Lear,  Thou  hast  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thine,  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
Tliat  face  of  hers  again  :-^Therefore,  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison.— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

\_Flouruh,    Exeunt  Lear,  Buroundt,  Corn- 
wall, Albany,  Gloster,  and  AttendanU. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor,  Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  nam'd.    Love  well  our  father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him ; 
But  yet,  alas !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So,  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duty. 

Reg,  Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
As  fortune's  alms  :  you  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cwr.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plignted  cunning  hides; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what 
most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think,  our  father 
will  hence  to-night 

Reg,  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon,  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ;  the 
observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little : 
he  always  loved  our  sister  most,  and  with  what  poor 
judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off  appears  too  grossly. 

nea.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age;  yet  he  hath  ever 
but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  rash ;  then,  must  we  look  to  receive  from  his  age, 
not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition, 
but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm 
and  choleric  years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  uncoAstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment 

Gon,  lliere  is  farther  compliment  of  leave-taking 
between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let  us  hit  toge- 
ther:  if  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  dispo- 
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sitions  as  he  bean,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 

offend  us. 
Reg.  We  shall  farther  think  of  it 
Gen,  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

[ExewU. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Glostbr's  Castle. 
Enter  Edmund,  the  Bastard,  with  a  Letter. 

Edtn.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.     Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  on  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?    Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base, 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy?  base,  base? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  tnen, 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate.    Fine  word, — legitimate ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow ;  I  prosper  :— 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards !  IReadi  the  Letter. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Gh.  Kent  banish 'd  thus  I     And  France  in  choler 
parted  1 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscribed  his  power ! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition !     All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad  !— Edmimd,  How  now!  what  news? 

Edm,  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Hiding  the  Letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  vou  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo,  No !  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  despatch 
of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of  nothing  hatn  not 
such  need  to  nide  itself.  Let's  see :  come ;  if  it  be 
nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read ;  and  for 
so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your 
o'erlooking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them. 
Are  to  blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  [Readt."]  '*  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age, 
makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times ;  keeps 
our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish 
them.  I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the 
oppression  of  aged  tyrannv,  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath 

fower,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this 
may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would  sleep  till  I 
waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever, 
and  live  Uie  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edoar." — 
Humph  ! — Conspiracy  ! — "  Sleep  till  I  waked  him,— 
you  snould  enjov  half  his  revenue."— My  son  Edgar ! 
Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to 
breed  it  in  ? — When  came  this  to  you  ?  Who  brought  it? 


Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord ;  there's  the 
cunning  of  it :  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of 
my  closet 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother*!  ? ' 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  dunt! 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would  fsin 
think  it  were  not 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord;  but,  I  hope,  bis  heart 
is  not  in  the  contents.  | 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  thu 
business  ?  i 

Edm*  Never,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  often  heard  him 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that  sons  at  perfect  age,  and 
fathers  declined,  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the  i 
son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue.  > 

Glo.  O  villain,  villain! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter! — Abhorred  villain  !  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish  ' 
villain !  worse  than  brutish ! — Go,  sirrah,  seek  him;  111  \ 
apprehend  him.     Abominable  villain  ! — Where  is  he! 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.     If  it  shall 

E lease  you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  mj 
rother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  tesitimoDv  < 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course ;  where,  lif ! 
you  violent! V  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  pur-  ! 
pose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  I 
and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare 
pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to  \ 
feel  my  affection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other  pre- 
tence of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an 
auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction ;  and  that 
without  any  farther  delay  than  this  very  evenings 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entixdj ' 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth  ! — Edmund,  seek  him  ; 
out;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you :  frame  the  business  I 
after  vour  own  wisdom,  t  would  unstate  nayaelf  to  be  ' 
in  a  due  resolution.  | 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently,  convey  the  '• 
business  as  I  shall  find  means,   and  acquaint  yon 
withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  por- 
tend no  good  to  us :  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can 
reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  , 
by  the  sequent  effects.  Love  cools,  friendship  falls  iM, 
brothers  divide :  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  dis- 
cord ;  in  palaces,  treason,  and  the  bond  cracked  between 
son  and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction ;  there's  son  against  father :  the  king  falls 
from  bias  of  nature ;  there's  father  against  child.  We 
have  seen  the  best  of  our  time :  machinations,  hoUow- 
ness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us  dis- 
^uietly  to  our  graves! — Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund; 
it  shall  lose  thee  nothing :  do  it  carefully. — ^And  the 
noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished!  his  offeuee, 
honesty. — 'Tis  strange.  [.£xit 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that, 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  surfeit  of  our 
own  behaviour)  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars :  as  if  we  were  viUaina  bv 
necessity ;  fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaTes, 
thieves,  and  treachers,  bv  spherical  predominance; 
drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obe- 
dience of  planetary  influence,  and  all  that  we  are  evil 
in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion  of 
whore-master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  di^Kisition  to  the 
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charge  of  stars!  My  father  compounded  with  my 
mother  under  the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity  was 
under  una  major  ;  so  that,  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous. — Tut  1  I  should  have  heen  that  I  am,  had 
the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my 
bastardizing.    £dgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 
and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrqphe  of  the  old 
comedy :  my  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh 
like  Tom  o'Bedlam. — 0!  these  eclipses  do  portend 
these  divisions.     Fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg,  How  now,  brother  Edmund  I  What  serious 
contemplation  are  vou  in  ? 

Edm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read 
this  other  day,  what  should  ibllow  these  eclipses. 

Edg,  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

Emn.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of  succeed 
unhappily ;  as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child 
and  the  parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolution  of  ancient 
amities ;  divisions  in  state ;  menaces  and  maledictions 
against  king  and  nobles ;  needless  diffidences,  banuh- 
ment  of  friends,  dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches, 
and  I  know  not  what 

Edg,  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomi- 
cal? 

Edm,  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last  ? 

Edg,  The  night  gone  by. 

Edm,  9pake  you  with  him? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Earn,  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you  no 
displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 

Edg,  None  at  all. 

Edm,  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  vou  may  have  of- 
fended him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his  presence, 
till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, which  at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him,  that 
with  the  mischief  of  your  person  it  would  scarcely 
allay. 

Mdg,  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent 
forbearance,  till  the  speed  or  his  rage  goes  slower ;  and, 
as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I 
will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak.  Pray  you, 
go :  there's  my  key.     If  you  ao  stir  aoroad,  go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother? 

Edm,  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  I  am  no 
honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards 
you :  I  have  told  jo\x  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  but 
faintly ;  nothing  hke  the  image  and  horror  of  it.  Pray 
you,  awav. 

Edg,  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Earn,  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business.— • 

[Exit  Edgar. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy. — I  see  the  business.— 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  [^EmI. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's 

Palace. 

Enter  Goneril,  and  Oswald  her  Steward. 

Oon,  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chiding 
of  his  fool  ? 

Oew,  Ay,  madam. 

Gon,  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me :  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  eross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 


On  every  trifle. — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say,  I  am  sick : 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 

Oiw,  He's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

IHome  within, 

Qon,  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please. 
You  and  your  fellows ;  I 'a  have  it  come  to  question : 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away !— Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks ;  as  flatteries,  when  they  are  seen,  abus'd. 
Remember  what  I  have  said.  ' 

Osw.  Well,  madam. 

Gim.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you. 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fellows  so : 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall. 
That  I  may  speak. — I'll  write  straight  to  my  sister. 
To  hold  my  course. — Prepare  for  dinner.        [ExeunL 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Kent,  dUgmted. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  mil  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd  Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemn'd, 
(So  may  it  come !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 
Home  within.    Enter  Lear,  Knights,  and  Attendants, 

Lear,  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  tot  dinner :  go,  get  it 
ready.  [Exit  an  Attendant."]  How  now  I  what  art  3iou? 

Kent,  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess?  What  would'st  thou 
with  us? 

Kent,  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to 
serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to  love  him 
that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and 
says  little ;  to  fear  judgment ;  to  fight  when  I  cannot 
choose,  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as 
the  king. 

Lear,  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he  is  for  a 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.     What  woidd'st  thou? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear,  Whom  would'st  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  counte- 
nance which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent,  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a 
curious  tale  in  telUng  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message 
bluntly:  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  lam 
qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear,  How  old  art  thou? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  sing- 
ing; nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing:  I  have 
years  on  my  back  forty«>eight 

Lear,  Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me :  if  I  like 
thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee 
yet. — Dinner,  ho !  dinner ! — Where's  my  knave  ?  my 
fool?    Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither. 

3  c 
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Enter  Oswald. 
You,  you,  sirrah,  where 's  my  daughter? 

Osw,  So  please  you,—  [^ExiL 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clodpole 
back.  lExit  Knight, ^-^Vf here' a  my  fool,  ho?— I  think 
the  world's  asleep. — [^Re-enter  Knight.']  How  now, 
Where's  that  mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when  I 
called  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner, 
he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not! 

Knight,  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is ; 
but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  entertained 
with  that  ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont: 
there's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness  appears,  as  well 
in  the  general  dependants,  as  in  the  duke  himself  also, 
and  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when  I  think 
your  highness  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own  con- 
ception. I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of 
late;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous 
curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  un- 
kindness :  I  will  look  farther  into't. — But  where 's  my 
fool?    I  have  not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear,  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. — Go 
you,  and  tell  mv  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her. — 
Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Be-enter  Oswald. 
O !  you  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither.    Who  am  I,  sir? 

OnD,  My  lady's  father. 

Lear,  My  lady's  father?  my  lord's  knave:  you 
whoreson  dog  I  you  slave !  you  cur  I 

Otw,  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord ;  I  beseech  your 
pardon. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[iS'^rt^m^  him. 

Oew.  I'll  not  be  stricken,  my  lord. 

Kent,  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball  player. 

[Trooping  vp  hit  heels. 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow;  thou  servest  me,  and 
I'll  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise ;  away !  Ill  teach  you  differ- 
ences :  away,  away !  If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's 
length  again,  tarry;  but  away!  Go  to:  have  you  wis- 
dom ?  so.  \_Pushe»  Oswald  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee :  there's 
earnest  of  thy  service.  [Gtotn^  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool,  Let  me  hire  him  too : — ^here's  my  coxcomb. 

[^Giving  Iwent  Am  Cap. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave !  how  dost  thou  ? 

FooL  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

FooL  Why?  For  taking  one's  part  that's  out  of 
favour. — Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits, 
thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly :  there,  take  my  coxcomb. 
Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  on's  daughters,  and 
did  the  third  a  blessing  against  his  will :  if  uiou  follow 
him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now, 
nuncle  1  Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daugh- 
ters! 

Lear,  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fo<d.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep  my  cox- 


comb myself.  There's  mine ;  beg  another  of  thy  dangb- ' 
ters. 
Lear,  Take  heed,  sirrah ;  the  whip. 
Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel :    he  must  be 
whipped  out,  when  the  lady  bracb  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me. 

FooL  Sirrah,^  I '11  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear,  Do. 

Fool,  Mark  it,  nuncle. — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore. 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear,  This  is  nothing,  fool. 

Fool,  Then,  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  law- 
yer :  you  gave  me  nothing  for't  Can  you  make  no 
use  of  nothing,  nuncle? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

Fo<£  Pr'y  thee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of  his  land 
comes  to  :  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 
Lear,  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  be- 
tween a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad ;  teach  me. 
FooL    That  lord,  that  counsell'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me ; 

Do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear,  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
FooL  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away,  that 
thou  wast  bom  with. 
Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith ;  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let 
me :  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part 
on't,  and  loads  too :  tney  will  not  let  me  have  all  fool 
to  myself;    they'll  be  snatching. — Give  me  an  eg;^ 
nuncle,  and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowns. 
Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 
Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i*  the  middle, 
and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg. 
When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i*  the  middle,  and  eavest 
away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  ba»  o'er 
the  dirt :  thou  hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  whea 
thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away.     If  I  speak  like 
myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finda  it  aa. 
Foide  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  gear;    [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish  ; 
And  well  may  fear  their  wits  to  wear^ 
Their  manners  are  so  apish. 
Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs, 
sirrah  ?  ' 

FooL  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  madest 
thy  daughters  thy  mothers :  for,  when  thou  gavest 
the  rod  and  putt'st  down  thine  own  breeches. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  sucn  a  king  should  play  Inhpeep, 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
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Pt'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-maBter  that  can  teach 
thjT  fool  to  lie :  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear,  An  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

/W.  I  marrel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are :  they'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt 
have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipped  for  nolding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any 
kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool;  and  yet  I  would  not  be 
thee,  nuncle :  thou  haat  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides, 
and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle.  Here  comes  one  o'  the 
parings. 

Enter  Gomeril. 

LtoT,  How  now,  daughter !  what  makes  that  frontlet 
on? 
Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

/W.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadst 
no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou  art  an  O 
without  a  figure.  I  am  better  uian  thou  art  now :  I 
am  a  fool ;  thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold 
my  tongue !  so  your  face  \Tq  Gon.]  bids  me,  though 
you  say  nothing.     Mum,  mum : 

Ht  that  keepM  nor  cruMt  nor  crum,  [Singing. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. 
That's  a  shealed  peaacod. 

Gon,  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank,  and  not  to  be  endured,  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress,  but  now  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  ana  put  it  on, 
By  your  allowance ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape. censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep, 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

FooL  For  you  know,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  thp  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  hit  offhy  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gon,  I  would,  you  would  make  use  of  your  good 
wisdom, 
Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool,  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the 
horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug !  I  love  thee. 

Lear,  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why  this  is  not 
Lear :  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?  Where  are 
his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  discemings 
are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking? — Ha!  sure  'tis 
not  so, — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ?— Lear's 
shadow?  I  would  learn  that;  for  by  the  marks  of 
sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  false 
persuaded  I  had  daughters. 

Fool,  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear,  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon,  This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o'  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.    I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright, 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires ; 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debauch 'd  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.    The  shame  itself  doth  speak 


For  instant  remedy :  be,  then,  destr'd 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 

A  little  to  disquantity  your  train ; 

And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend. 

To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 

Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darkness  and  devils ! — 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !     I'll  not  trouble  diee : 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon,  You  strike  my  people;  and  your  disorder'd 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — O,  sir!   [To 
Alb.]  are  you  come  ? 
Is  it  your  wDl  ?    Speak,  sir.— Prepare  my  horses ! — 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

AW,  Pniy»  sir,  be  patient 

Lear,  Detested  kite  I  thou  liest :         [To  Goneril. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know. 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  name. — O,  most  small  fault ! 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show. 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench 'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place,  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  tne  gall.    O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  tnat  let  thy  foUy  in,  [StrUang  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out !— 'Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb,  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord.— 

Hear,  nature,  hear !  dear  goddess,  hear  I 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful  I 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !     If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! — Away !  away !       [Exit, 

Alb,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Gon,  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear,  What !  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  dap, 
Within  a  fortnight? 

Alb,  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Lear,  I'll  tell  thee.— Life  and  death!  [IV  Goneril.] 
I  am  asham'd. 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 
That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them.    Blasts  and  fogs  upon 

thee! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  cune 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  arain,  I'll  pluck  you  out, 
And  cast  you,  with  tiie  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha ! 
Let  it  be  so :— I  have  another  daughter, 
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Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable : 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
That  ril  resume  the  shape^  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever. 

S  Exeunt  Leak  in  fury,  Kent,  and  AUendanU, 
)o  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
AU).  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you,— 

Gon,  Pray  you,  content— What,  Oswald,  ho  I 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool, 
Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear  I  tarry,  and  take  the 
fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter, 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter ; 
So  the  fool  follows  luter.  [Exit, 

Oon.  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel. — A  hundred 
knights ! 
*Tis  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  poiut  a  hundred  knights :  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say  !— 
Alb,  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken :  I  know  his  heart. 
What  he  hath  utter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister : 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  th'  unfitness, — ^how  now,  Oswald ! 

Re-enter  Oswald. 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 
Osw,  Ay,  madam. 

Gon,  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more.    Get  you  gone. 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  Osw.  J  No,  no,  my  lord, 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
Vou  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb,  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell : 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 
Gon,  Nay,  then — 
Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Court  before  the  Same, 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  letters. 
Acquaint  my  daughter  no  farther  with  any  thing  you 


know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out  of  the  letter. 
If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before  ' 
you. 

Kent,  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.  [Exit. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in's  heels,  were*t  not  in 
danger  of  kibes? 

Lear,  Ay,  boy. 

FooL  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry ;  thy  wit  shall  not 
go  slip-shod. 

Lear,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

FooL  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly ;  for  though  she's  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  is  like  an 
apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  telL 

Lear,  What  canst  teU,  boy  ? 

FooL  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Canst  thou  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  ^e 
middle  on's  face? 

Lear,  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side's  nose; 
that  what  a  man  cannot  smeli  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

Lear,  I  did  her  wrong. — 

Fo(d.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither ;  but  I  can  teU  why  a  snail  has 
a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  away 
to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  lather ! — 
Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

FooL  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reason 
why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty 
reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed.    ThouwouldestmakeagoodfooL 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce  I — Monster  ingrati- 
tude !  I 

FooL  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have  thee  | 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time.  ' 

Lear.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  before  thou  I 
hadst  been  wise.  ' 

Lear.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper :  I  would  not  be  mad  I —  | 

Enter  Gentleman. 
How  nowi  Are  the  horses  ready  ? 

Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Come,  boy.  > 

Fool.  She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  de- 
parture, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Court  within  the  Castle  of  the  Earl  of 

Gloster. 

Enter  Edmund  and  Cur  an,  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father, 
and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to-night 

Edm.  How  comes  that? 


abroad :  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet 
but  ear-bussine  arguments. 

Edm,  Not  I:  pray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  'twixt 
the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  do,  then,  in  time.    Fare  you  well,  sir. 


Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night?     The   better! 
Best! 


Cur,  Nay,  I  know  not    You  have  heard  of  the  news  I  This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 
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My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother ; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question^ 
Which  I  must  act. — Briefness,  and  rortune,  work ! — 
Brother,  a  word ;— descend  : — ^brother,  I  say  I 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches. — O  sir !  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  giren  where  you  are  hid : 
You  hare  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night.— 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall  t 
He's  coming  hither ;  now,  i'  the  night,  in  haste, 
And  Regan  with  him :  have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourself. 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Eton,  I  hear  my  father  coming. — Pardon  me ; 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : 
Draw :  seem  to  defend  yourself.    Now  'quit  you  well. 
Yield:-— come  before  my  father ; — Light,  ho !  here  I— 
Fly,  brother ; — ^Torches !  torches ! — So,  farewell. — 

lExU  £0GAR. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Woundt  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport — Father !  father ! 
Stop,  stop!     No  help? 

Enter  Glostee,  and  Servants  with  Torches, 

Glo,  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 

Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress. 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  7 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo,  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,  Fled  this  way,  sir.     When  by  no  means  he 
could — 

Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho ! — Go  after. — [ExU  Serv.']  By 
no  means,— what? 

Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
Tne  child  was  bound  to  the  father ; — sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm : 
But  whether  he  saw  mv  best  alarum'd  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  nffht,  rous'd  to  th'  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  ue  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found,  dispatch'd.— The  noble  duke  my  master, 
My  worthy  arcn  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it. 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  night  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threaten'd  to  dbcover  him :  he  replied, 
'*  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith 'd?    No :  what  I  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would ;  although  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character)  I'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 


Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it" 

Glo.  Strong  and  fasten'd  villain  1 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

[^Tucket  mthin. 
Hark!   the  duke's  trumpets.    I  know  not  why  he 

comes. — 
All  ports  I'll  bar;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy.  111  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants, 

Com*  How  now,  my  noble  friend  I   since  I  came 
hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now)  I  have  heard  strange  news. 

Rea.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Whicn  can  pursue  th'  offender.    How  dost,  my  lord?' 

Glo.  O,  madam !  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  it's  crack 'd. 

JUff.  What !  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd?  your  heir,  your  Edgar? 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady !  shame  would  have  it  hid.  ^ 

iUff,  Was  he  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father? 

Glo,  I  know  not,  madam :  'tis  too  bad,  too  bad.— • 

Edm,  Yes,  madam,  yes ;  he  was  of  that  consort 

Reg.  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill-affected : 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  weU  inform 'd  of  them ;  and  with  such  cautions. 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Com,  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
A  child-like  oflice. 

Edm,  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo,  He  did  bewrav  his  practice ;  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  stnving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com,  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Com.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose, 
How  in  my  strength  you  please.— As  for  you,  Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours : 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm,  I  shall  serve  you,  sir, 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo,  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com,  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you. 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-ey'd  night 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poise, 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sbter, 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home :  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.    Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  our  bosom,  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business, 
Which  craves  the  instant  use* 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam. 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Oswald,  severally, 

Osw.  Good  dawning  to  tbee,  friend :  art  of  this  bouse? 
Kent,  Ay. 
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Otw.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Keni,  V  the  mire. 

Otw.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Osw,  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Finsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Omp.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?    I  know  thee  not. 

Keni.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Osw.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent.  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats ; 
a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred- 
pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave ;  a  lily-liver'd, 
action-taking  knave,  a  whoreson  glass-gazing,  super- 
serviceable,  finical  rogue ;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave ; 
one  that  wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service, 
and  art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beg- 
gar, coward,  pandar,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel 
bitch :  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining, 
if  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 

Otw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus 
to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  tbee,  nor 
knows  thee. 

Kent,  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny 
thou  knowest  me.  Is  it  two  days  since  I  tripped  up 
thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the  king  ?  Dniw,  you 
roffue ;  for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines : 
VU  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you :  {^Drawing  hit 
Sword.']  Draw,  you  whoreson  cullionly  barber-monger, 
draw. 

Otw.  Away !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal:  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  king,  and  take  Vanity,  the  puppet's,  part, 
against  the  royalty  of  her  father.  Draw,  you  rogue,  or 
111  so  carbonado  your  shanks :—4raw,  you  rascal; 
come  your  ways. 

Otw.  Help,  ho  I  murder !  help ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave :  stand,  rogue,  stand ;  you 
neat  slave,  strike.  {^Beating  him. 

Otw.  Help,  ho  I  murder !  murder  I 

Enter  Cornwall,  Reoan,  Gloster,  Edmund,  and 

Servantt. 

Edm.  How  now!     What's  the  matter?    Part 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  yob  please :  come, 
I'll  flesh  you;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons  I  arms  I    What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives: 
He  dies  that  strikes  again.    What  is  the  matter  ? 

Rep.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king. 

Com.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Otw.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  vour  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  tnee :  a  tailor 
made  thee. 

Com.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make  a  man ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been 
but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Com;  Speak  yet,  bow  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Otw.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  wnose  life  I  have 
spar'd 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou,  whoreson  zed?  thou,  unnecessary  letter? 
—My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this 
unbolted  villam  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a 
Jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail? 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege. 

Com.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 


Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty.    Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose ;  smooth  every  pasaoo 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
And  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  at  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  vou  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

Com.  What,  art  tnou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out?  say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?     What's  his 
offence  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  nor  his,  nor 
hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  be ; 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  m  this  plainnen 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  endx. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity. 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front,— 

Com.  What  mean'st  by  this? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  disoooK 
mend  so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer :  he 
that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave ; 
which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I  should  win 
your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to't. 

Com.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Otw.  I  never  gave  him  any. 
It  pleas'd  the  king,  his  master,  very  late, 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction  ; 
When  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent.  None  of  tiiese  rogues,  and  cowaids. 

But  Ajax  is  their  fooL 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  I 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart, 
We'll  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  leam. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me ;  I  serve  the  king. 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  email  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  be  sit  till 
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Reg.  Till  noon !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all  night  too. 

Kent,  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg,  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[Stoeke  brought  out. 

Com,  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

GU},  Let  me  beseech  vour  grace  not  to  do  so. 
His  fault  is  much,  and  toe  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't :  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned 'st  wretches, 
For  pilferinffs  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish 'd  with.    The  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrained. 

Ccm.  ril  answer  that 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affiiirs. — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  i»  set  in  the  Stoeis. 
Come,  my  lord,  away. 

{^Exeunt  Regan  and  Cornwall. 

Olo,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend;   'tis  the  duke's 
pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stopp'd :  I'll  entreat  for  thee. 
Kent.  Piray,  do  not,  sir.     I  have  watch 'd,  and  tra- 
vell'd  hard; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle : 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good  morrow  I 

Gio.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  thb :  'twill  be  ill  taken. 

lExU. 
Kent,  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common 
saw: — 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun. 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter. — Nothing  almost  sees  mirades, 
But  misery : — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform 'd 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state,— seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies. — All  weary  and  o'er-watch'd, 
Take  vantafre,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging.     Fortune,  good  night ; 
Smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel !  [^He  ekepe, 

SCENE  III.— A  Part  of  the  Heath. 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim 'd ; 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 
Es^ap'd  the  hunt.    No  port  is  free ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.    While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape, 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots, 
And  with  presented  nake<faiess  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roarine  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  naib^  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers, 


Enforce  their  charity. — Poor  Turlygood  I  poor  Tom  ! 
That's  something  yet : — Edgar  I  nothing  am.     [^Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  a  Gentleman, 

Lear,  'Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from 
home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent,  As  I  leam'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent,  Hail  to  ^ee,  noble  master !  [  Waking, 

Lear,  Ha! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent,  No,  my  lord. 

FocL  Ha,  ha!  look;  he  wears  cruel  garters.  Horses 
are  tied  by  the  head ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck ; 
monkeys  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs.  When  a 
man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether- 
stocks. 

Lear,  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mis- 
took, 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent,  It  is  both  he  and  she ; 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear,  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear,  No,  I  say. 

Kent,  I  say,  yea. 

Lear,  No,  no ;  they  would  not 

Kent,  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear,  By  Jupiter,  I  swear  no. 

Kent,  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't:  'tb  worse  than  murder. 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage. 
Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  dutv  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  m  his  haste,  half-breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril,  his  mistress,  salutation ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
Which  presently  they  read :  on  whose  contents. 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 
^nd  meeting  here  the  other  messenger. 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison 'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
He  nds'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son  and  daufhter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

FooL  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly 
that  way. 
Fathers,  that  wear  raes. 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags, 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor.-— 
But,  for  all  this,  it  follows, 
Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
For  thy  daughters  dear, 
As  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
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Lear,  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 
Hytteriea  patsio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element's  helow. — Where  is  this  daughter? 

Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir ;  here,  within. 

Lear,  Follow  me  not : 

Stay  here.  [^ExU. 

Gent.  Made  yon  no  more  offence  than  what  you 
speak  of! 

Kent,  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 

FooL  An  ihou  haost  heen  set  i*  the  stocks  for  that 
question,  thou  hadst  well  desenr'd  it. 

Kent.  Why,  fool? 

PooL  We'U  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach 
thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter.  All  that  follow 
their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind  men ;  and 
there's  not  a  nose  among  twen^  but  can  smell  him 
that's  stinkine.  Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  ffreat  wheel 
runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following 
it;  but  the  ereat  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him 
draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better 
counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but 
knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wiw  man  fly : 
The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away, 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy. 

Kent,  Where  learn 'd  you  tnis,  fool? 

FocL  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 

Lear,  Deny  to  speak  with  me?   They  are  sick?  they 
are  weary? 
lliey  have  travell'd  hard  to-night?    Mere  fetches, 
The  images  of  revolt  and  fl>ing  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo,  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremovable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear,  Vengeance!  plaeue!  death!  confusion!— 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?    Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Gio,  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lear,  Inform'd  them !     Dost  thou  understand  me, 
man? 

Glo,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  'The  king  would  speidL  with  Cornwall;  the. 
dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service : 
Are  they  inform'd  of  diis  ?    My  breath  and  blood ! — 
Fiery?  the  fiery  duke?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 
No,  but  not  yet ; — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office. 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound :  we  are  not  ourselves. 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.     I'U  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  witn  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.— Death  on  my  state !  wherefore 

[Pcintmg  to  Kekt. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  's  wife,  I'd  speak  with  them. 
Now,  presently:  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  III  beat  the  drum. 


Till  it  crv— «  Sleep  to  death." 

Glo,  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.         [EbL 

Lear,  Ome!  my  heart,  my  rising  heart! — ^bat,down. 

FooL  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive ;  she  knapp'd 
'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  "  Down, 
wantons,  down:"  'twas  her  brother,  that  in  pure  kind- 
ness to  his  horse  butter'd  his  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Reoah,  Gloster,  and  SememtM, 

Lear,  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com,       Hail  to  your  grace!  [Kent  u  sel  oi  fifter^. 

Reg,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Lear,  R^an,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  thmk  so :  if  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  thee  from  thy  mother's  tomb. 
Sepulchring  an  adult'ress, — O !  are  you  free  t[To  Kxrt. 
Some  other  time  for  that — ^Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan !  she  halJi  tied 
Sharp'd-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vultare,  here. — 

[Pomte  to  kh  heart 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  thou'lt  not  believe. 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Regan ! — 

Reg,  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.     I  have  Iftope, 
You  less  know  now  to  value  ner  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear,  Say,  how  is  that? 

Rea,  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  if,  sir,  perchance^ 
She  have  restrain 'd  the  riota  of  your  followers, 
lis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear,  My  curses  on  her  1 

Reg,  O,  sir !  yon  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  nil'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself    Therefore,  I  pray  yoo. 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return : 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear,  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  mouth : 
"  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  b^,      [Knet&ig, 
That  youll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Reg,  Good  sir,  no  more :  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sbter. 

Lear,  Never,  Regan.         [Riang, 

She  hath  absted  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart- 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top !    Strike  her  young  boDe% 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Com,  Fie,  sir,  fie ! 

Lear,  Tou  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  Klm^mg 
flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !     Infect  her  beauW, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powernil  son. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Reg,  OtheUestgoda! 

So  wul  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  ia  on. 

Lear,  No,  Regan ;  thou  shalt  never  have  my  cune: 
Thy  tenderJiearted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce ;  but  thiae 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.    'Tb  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sues. 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Agamst  my  coming  in :  tnou  better  know'st 
Ine  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
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Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  thou  bast  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 
Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear,  Who  put  my  man  i' the  stocks?  [TtAcket  within. 
Com,  What  trumpet's  that? 

Enter  Oswald. 
Eeff.  I  know't;  my  sister's :  this  approves  her  letter, 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy  borrow 'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  be  foUows.— 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Com.  What  means  your  erace  ? 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?    Regan,  I  have 
good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  on't — ^^Who  comes  here?     O 
heavens  I 

Enter  Gonbril. 
If  vou  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause;  send  down,  and  take  my  parti- 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? — 

[7b  Gonbril. 

0  Regan  I  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Oon.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?    How  have  I  of- 
fended? 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides !  you  are  too  tough : 

Will  you  yet  hold? — How  came  my  man  i'  the  stocks? 

Com.  1  set  him  there,  sir ;  but  his  own  disorders 
Dbserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

Lear,  You!  did  you? 

Beg.  1  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  tifi  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  wiU  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 

1  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  howl 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch ! — Return  with  her? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  radier  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  ILookmg  at  Oswald. 

Gon,  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'yihee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad : 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewelL 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another ; 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-core,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  mv  corrupted  blood.    But  I'll  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  tibe  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tides  of  thee  to  high-iudging  Jove. 
Mend,  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Beg.  Not  altogether  so : 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.     Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  their  passion, 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and 


But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Be^.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.    What!  fifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  well  ?     What  should  vou  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  ?    How,  in  one  house. 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?    'Tis  hard ;  almost  impossible. 

Qon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lonl,  receive  attend- 
ance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

B^g.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?    If  then  they  chanc'd  to 
slack  you, 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spv  a  danger)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  nve  and  twenty :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  gave  you  all. 

Beg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries, 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  foUow'd 
With  such  a  number.     What !  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty  ?    Regan,  said  you  so  ? 

Beg.  And  speak't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with  me. 

Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 
favour'd, 
When  others  are  more  wicked;  not  being  the  worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.— I'll  go  with  thee : 

[2b  Gonbril. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Qon.  Hear  me,  ray  lord. 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you? 

Beg.  What  need  one  ? 

Lear.  O !  reason  not  the  need ;  our  basest  beggars 
'Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.    Thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  eorgeous, 
Whv,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.  But,  for  true  need, — 
You  heavens,  give  me  but  patience,  patience  I  need ! 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  : 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 
O !  let  not  women's  weapons,  watei^drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.— No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenffes  on  you  both. 
That  sJl  the  world  shaU — I  will  do  such  things  :— 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  thev  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I'll  weep ; 
No,  111  not  weep  :— 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 

iStorm  heard  at  a  tUeianee. 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Or  ere  I'll  weep.«-0,  fool  I  I  shall  go  mad. 

{^Exeunt  Lear,  Glostbr,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Com.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

Beg.  This  house  is  little :  the  old  man  and  's  people 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd. 

Oon.  'Tishisownblamehathput  himself  from  rest; 
He  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Beg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly. 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 
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Re-enter  Gloster. 
Conu  Followed  the  old  man  forth. — He  is  return 'd. 
Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 
Com.  Whither  is  he  going  ! 

Glo.   He  calls    to  horse ;   hut  will  I  know  not 

whither. 
Com.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way ;  he  leads  himself. 
Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 
Glo.  Alack!  thenightcomesonyandthe  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  rufiSe :  for  many  miles  about 


There's  scarce  a  bush. 

lUg.  O,  sir  I  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.    Shut  up  your  doors : 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train, 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com,  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild  night : 
My  Resmn  counsels  well. — <}ome  out  o'  the  storm. 

[JSswDrf. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Heath. 


A  Storm^  with  Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter  Kent, 
and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather? 

Gent.  One  minded,  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you.     Where's  the  king? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  elements ; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change  or  cease :  tears  his  white  hair, 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fur)',  and  make  nothing  of : 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

GenL  None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  ou^est 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you. 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note. 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.    There  is  division, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover 'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twist  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Thron'd  and  set  high?)  servants,  who  seem  no  less. 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  spectators 
Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
A|^ainst  the  old  kind  king ;  or  something  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  flourishings ;— - 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  nest  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding, 
And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance  offer 
This  office  to  vou. 

Gent,  I  will  talk  farther  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  vou  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall)  show  her  this  ring. 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is 


That  yet  you  do  not  know.  IThunder.']  Fieonthisstonn! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand.  Have  you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  in  which  your  pain 
That  way,  1*11  this,  he  that  first  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  [ExemU  MeveraBg. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Heath.     Storm 

continues. 
Enter  Leae  and  Fool. 

Lear,  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout, 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolte, 
Singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world : 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germins  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

FooL  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  » 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.    Good  nitnde, 
and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing:  here's  a  night 
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pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools.  {^Tkimder. 

Lear,  Rumble  thy  bellyfulll    Spit,  fire !  spout,  rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then,  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  alare^ 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O !  O !  'tis  foul ! 

Fool,  He  that  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  in  hat  a 
good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse  ;— 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make. 
Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe,  | 

And  turn  hb  sleep  to  wake, 
—for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  made 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent.  I 

Lear.  No,  I  will  he  the  pattern  of  all  patience ;  I 

will  say  nothing.  i 

Kent.  Who's  there  ?  I 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece ;  that's 

a  wise  man,  and  a  fool.  { 

Kent.  Alas,  sir!  are  you  here?  Things  that  lore  nigk^  ' 

Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathfnl  ski 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
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And  make  them  keep  their  caves.    Since  I  was  man, 
Snch  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard :  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
Th'  afiSiction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear,  Let  the  gpreat  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadiul  pother  o*er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand; 
Thou  periure,  and  thou  simuler  of  virtue 
That  art  mcestuous:  caitiff,  to  pieces,  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life :  close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.— I  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack !  bare-headed. 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest : 
Repose  you  there,  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof  'tis  rais'd. 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear,  My  wits  begin  to  turn.— - 

Come  on,  my  boy.     How  dost,  my  boy  ?    Art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Come,  your  hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 
Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tmtf  unt, —  [Sings. 

With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  Jit ; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
Lear.  True,  my  good  boy.— -Come,  oring  us  to  this 
hovel.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 

Fool.  Thb  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. — I'U 
speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewen  mar  their  malt  with  water; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 
No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches  suitors : 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 
No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues, 
Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field, 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion  : 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't, 
That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make ;  for  I  live  before  his 
time.  lExU. 

SCENE  II L— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Gloster  and  Edmund. 

Qlo.  Alack,  alack  I  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unna* 
tural  dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might 
pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own 
nouse ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual  displeik 
sure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any 
way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo,  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that.  I 
have  received  a  letter  this  night ;— 'tis  dangerous  to  be 
spoken : — I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet  These 


injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home ; 
there  is  part  of  a  power  already  footed :  we  must 
incline  to  the  king.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  re- 
lieve him :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke, 
that  my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived.  If  he  ask 
for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as 
no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king,  my  old  master, 
must  be  relieved.  There  is  some  strange  thing  toward, 
Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  careful.  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Part  of  the  Heath,  with  a  Hovel. 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;  good  my  lord,  enter: 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent,  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 
Lear,  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  I'd  raiher  break  mine  own.     Good  my  lord, 

enter. 
Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt    Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.    When  the 

mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  therd. — Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't? — But  I  will  punish  home. — 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  sucn  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  I— Pour  on ; — I  will  endure. — 
In  such  a  night  as  this  I     O  Regan !  Goneril  I — 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all. — 
O!  that  way  madness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that 
Kent,  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease : 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in : 
In,   boy;  go  first. — [To  the  FooL"]    You  houseless 

poverty, — 
Nftyt  get  thee  in.     I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. — 

[Foolyoes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    Oil  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just 
Edy.  [fVithin.']  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half  I 
Poor  Tom  I  [^The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  Hovel. 
FooL  Come  not  m  here,  nuncle;  here's  a  spirit 

Help  me  1  help  me  I 
Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — ^Who's  there  ? 
FooL  A  spirit,  a  spirit :  he  says  his  name's  poor  Tom. 
Kent,  What  art  thou  that  dost  gnmible  there  i'  ^e 
straw? 
Come  forth. 
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Glo.  In  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel:  keep  ihee 

wann. 
Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him : 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 
Kent.  Good  my  lord,  soothe  him ;  let  him  take  the 

fellow. 
Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Glo.  No  words,  no  words : 

Hush! 
Edff.  "  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  sm^ll  the  blood  of  a  British  man."  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Com.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  his  house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ;  but 
a  provoking  ment,  set  a-work  by  a  reprovable  badness 
in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  which  he  spoke 
of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the 
advantages  or  France.  O  heavens  I  that  this  treason 
were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector ! 

Com.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you 
have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Gloeter.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may 
be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  [Aside.']  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king, 
it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — [To  him.'}  I 
wiU  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the 
conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-House, 
adjoining  the  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 

Glo,  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it 
thankfully.  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his 
impatience. — ^The  gods  reward  your  kindness  I 

[Exit  Glostbr. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lahe  of  darkness.  Pkuy  innocent,  and 
beware  the  foul  fiend. 

FooL  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  whether  a  madman 
be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king  I 

FooL  No :  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to 
his  son ;  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his  son  a 
gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  whizzing  in  upon  them.— 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

FooL  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf, 
a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them  straight.— 
Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer ; — 

[To  Edgar. 


Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.    Now,  you  she  foxes  !— 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
Wan  test  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o*er  the  houmey  BeMty,  to  me  : — 
Fool.   Her  boat  hath  a  leaky 
And  ehe  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 
Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunU  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of 
a  nightingale.    Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two 
white  herring.    Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food 
for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir?    Stand  you  not  so  amaz'd : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 
Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first. — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ;— *[  ^^  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equi^,        [To  the  Fool. 
Bench  by  his  side. — You  are  o'  the  commission. 
Sit  you  too.  [To  Kent. 

£dg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleevestf  or  wakest  thoUtjoUg  shepherd? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com  ; 
Andfor  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouthy 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Fur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first;  'tis  Goneril.     I  here  take 
my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked 
the  poor  king  her  father. 
Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.    Is  your  name  Goneril? 
Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 
FooL  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  iointpstool. 
Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp  d  looks  pro- 
claim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.— Stop  her  there  I 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire ! — Corruption  m  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  ner  'scape  ? 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wita ! 
Kent.  O  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  on  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  [Aside.]  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting. 
Lear.  The  httle  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 
Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them.— A  vaunt, 
you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel,  grim. 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-toil, 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do,  de,  de,  de.     See,  see !     Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns. — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is 
dry. 

Lear.  Then,  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart.    Is  there  any  cause  in  nature 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts?— You,  sir,  [7*0 Edgar.] 
I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  onlv,  I  do  not 
like  the  fashion  of  your  garments :  you  will  say,  they 
are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be  changed. 
Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest  awhile. 
Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise :  draw  the  cur- 
tains.   So,  so,  so :  we'll  go  to  supper  i'  the  morning : 
so,  so,  so. 
FooL  And  111  go  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Glostbr. 
Glo.  Come  hither,  friend:  where  is  the  king  my 
master? 
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Kent.  Here,  air :  but  trouble  bim  not ;  bis  wits  are 
gone. 

Gh.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ytbee  take  bim  in  thy  arms ; 
I  have  o*er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  bim. 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in*t, 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  master : 
If  thou  should 'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.    Take  up,  take  up ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct 

Kent,  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps  :— 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  {To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

lExeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool,  bearing 
off  the  King, 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow : 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd !— Tom,  away  I 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray. 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee, 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Emt. 

SCENE  VII.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Casde. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  EdmunD|  and 

Servants. 

Com.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband ;  show 
him  this  letter : — the  armj  of  France  is  landed. — Seek 
out  the  traitor  Gloster.    lExeunt  some  of  the  Servants, 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon,  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  disposure. — Edmund,  keep 
you  our  sister  company :  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to 
take  upon  your  traitorous  father  are  not  fit  for  your  ! 
beholding.     Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to 
a  most  festinate  preparation :   we  are  bound  to  the  : 
like.    Our  posts  snail  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  | 
us.     Farewell,   dear   sister:  —  farewell,   my  lord  ofi 
Gloster. 

Enter  Oswald. 
How  now !    Where's  the  king  f 

Osw.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him  hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover,  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[^Exeunt  Goneril,  Edmund,  and  Oswald. 

Com.  Edmund,  farewell.  —  Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[^Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 


May  blame,  but  not  control.    Who's  there?    The 
traitor? 

Reenter  ServanU^  with  Glostsr. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  'tis  he. 

Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  ? — Good  my 
consider 
You  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Com.  Bmd  him,  I  say.  {Servants bind 

Reg.  Hard,  hard. — O  filthy  tndtor! 

Gh,  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Com.  To  this  chair  bind  him. — Villain,  thou  shalt 
find —  [They  bind  him:  Keqav  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Gio.  Naugh^  lady. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  your  host : 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.    What  will  you  do? 

Com,  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 
France? 

Reg,  Be  simple-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  tmtfa. 

Com.  And  what  confederacy  have  yoa  with  the 
traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom? 

Reg.  To  whose  bands 

Have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king  ?    Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  wat's  of  a  neutral  heart. 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Com.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Com.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 

Gh.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover?    Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  peril — 

Com.  Wlierefore  to  Dover?    Let  him  answer  that 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the 
course. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Gh.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  naila 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  rash  bearish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  nieht  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  np, 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires  ; 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  <<Good  porter,  turn  the 

key," 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd :  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never. — Fellows,  hold  the 
chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  Til  set  my  foot. 

Gh.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help ! — O  cruel !  O  ye  gods ! 

[_They  tear  omt  one  eye. 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 

Com.  If  you  see,  vengeance, — 

Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord. 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 
Reg,  '  How  now,  yon  dog ! 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Com.  My  villain !  [Draws  and  runs  at  km. 
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Serv.  Nay  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of 
anger.  [Drawt,     Cornwall  u  ufounded. 

Beg.  Give  me  thy  sword.   A  peasant  stand  up  thus ! 

Serv.  O,  I  am  slain ! — M^  lora,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him.— O !  [Dtee. 

Com,  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vile  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now?    [Tearing  out  his  other  eye. 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where's  my  son 
Edmund? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg,  Out,  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee  :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us, 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo,  O  mv  follies !    Then  Edgar  was  abus'd.— - 
Kind  gods,  nirgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  ! 

Beg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.— Ho w  is't,  my  lord  ?  How  look  you  ? 


Com.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt.    Follow  me,  lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain :  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.    Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan  : — ServanU  unbind 
Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 

1  Serv.  I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2  Serv.  If  she  live  long. 
And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  deaui, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

1  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  rogmsh  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

2  Serv.  Go  thou :  I'll  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites  of 

eggs, 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face. '  Now,  heaven  help  him! 

[Eaetint  severally. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Heath. 
Enter  Edgar. 


Edg.  Yes,  better  thus,  unknown  to  be  contemn 'd. 
Than  still  contemn 'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst, 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  m  fear: 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome,  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace : 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here  ? — 

Enter  Gloster,  led  bv  an  old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly  led  ? — World,  world,  O  world  I 
But  that  thy  stranee  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord  I  I  have  been  your  tenant, 
and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be  gone : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir !  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Oh.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no.  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.     Full  oft  'tis  seen. 
Our  wants  secure  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah  I  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath. 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  I 

Old  Man.  How  now!   Who's  there? 

Edg,  [Aside,']  O  gods !  Who  is't  can  say,  **  1  am  at 
the  worst?" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Aside,"]  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  worst 
is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  **  This  is  the  worst." 

Old  Man,  FeUow,  where  goest? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman,  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
r  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm:  my  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard  more 
since. 


As  flies  to  wanton  hoys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

£t^g.  [Aside.]  How  should  this  he?— 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 
Angering  itself  and  others.    [To  him.]    Bless  thee, 
master! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone.   If,  for  my  sake, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
r  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  les^  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir!  he  is  mad. 

Gh.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I  have, 
Come  on't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  Surah ;  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  'Tom's  arcold. — [Aside.]  I  cannot  daub 
it  farther. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  And  yet  I  must. — [To  him.]  Bless 
thy  sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Gh.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits :  hless 
thee,  good  man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend !  Five  fiends 
have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ; 
Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbness ;  Mahu,  of  steal- 
ing ;  Modo,  of  murder ;  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mop- 
pine  and  mowing,  who  since  possesses  chamber-maids 
ana  waiting-women.     So,  bless  thee,  master ! 

Gh.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heaven's 
plaeues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man. 
That  braves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know  Dover  ? 

Edg,  Ay,  master. 

Gh.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 


Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  phiee 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  tiiy  arm : 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [^Exetmi, 

SCENE  II.— Before  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace. 
Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Oswald  meeting  them. 

Oon.  Welcome,  my  lord :  I  marvel,  our  mild  hus- 
band 
Not  met  us  on  the  wa^.— Now,  where's  your  master? 

09w»  Madam,  withm ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming ; 
His  answer  was,  '*  The  worse :"  of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  tum'd  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon,      Then,  shall  you  go  no  farther.  [To  Edmund. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he  11  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.     Our  wishes  on  uie  way 
May  prove  effects.    Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.    This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear. 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.    Wear  thb ;  spare  speech ; 

[^Giving  a  chain. 
Decline  your  head :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  spedc. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air.— 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm,  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Oon,  My  most  dear  Gloster !  [^ExU  Edmund. 

O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due : 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Oew,    Madam,  here  comes  my  lord.  {^Exit  Oswald. 

Enter  Albany. 

Oon,  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O  Goneril  I 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust,  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border 'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon,  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile ; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.     What  have  you  done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  t 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  omnces, 
It  will  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering ;  that  not  know'st, 


Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  arepunish'd 
Ere  diey  have  done  their  mischief.    Where's  thy  drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  still,  and  criest, 
"  Alack !  why  does  he  so  ?  " 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vun  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for  ahame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fittieaa 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now !— • 
Enter  a  Meuenger. 

AW.  What  news? 

Meu,  O,  my  good  lord !  the  duke  of  Comwall'B  dead ; 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Meu.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remoisc, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  nis  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead. 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  ainoe 
Hath  pluck 'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justicersy  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge !. — But,  O  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Meu.  Both,  both,  my  lord. 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 

'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Ande.']  One  way  I  like  this  weU ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.    Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart    [To  him.']    I'll  read,  aad 
answer.  [EbL 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take  Ida  eyes? 

Men.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  bere. 

Meu.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb,  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Meu,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  'twas  he  inforin'd  agaimt 
him. 
And  quit  the  house,  on  purpose  that  their  punisfament 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb,  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king. 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend : 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  ~  ~ 


SCENE  III.— The  French  Camp  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman, 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone 
back,  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  atate. 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  b  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger. 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  requir'd. 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Whom  hath  he  left  behind  him  ^neral  f 

Gent.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 
monstration of  grief? 
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Gent,  Ay,  sir;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who,  most  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Keni.  O !  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Oent,  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  May :  those  happy  smilets, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  ner  eyes ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  mropp*d. — In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'a,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent,  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent,  'Faith,  once,  or  twice,  she  heav'd  the  name 
of  "father" 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,  "  Sisters !  sisters ! — Shame  of  ladies !  sisters  I 
Kent !  father!  sisters  I  What?  i'  the  storm  ?  i'  the  night? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed ! " — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten 'd :  then,  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent,  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.    You  spoke  not  with  her  since  ? 

Gent,  No. 

Kent,  Was  this  before  the  king  retum*d? 

Gent,  No,  since. 

Kent,  Well,  sir,  the  poor  distress'd  Lear's  i'  the  town, 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent,  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent,  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him ;  his  own 
unkindness, 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  riffhts 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters ;  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Deteins  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent,  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent,  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard 
not? 

Chnt,  'TIs  so  they  are  afoot. 

Kent,  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.    Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile : 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Tent. 
Enter  Cordelia,  Phyeician,  and  French  Soldiere, 

Cor,  Alack !  'tis  he :  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singine  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  hoaiHiocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com. — A  century  send  forth ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-mwn  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.     \^jdt  an  Qjficer'] — What 

can  man's  wisdom. 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
He,  that  helps liim,  toke  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy,  There  is  means,  madam : 


Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor,  All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate. 
In  the  good  man's  distress  ! — Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungoyem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Meu,  News,  madam : 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor,  'Tis  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectetion  of  them. — O  dear  father  I 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about, 
Therefore  ^at  France 

My  moummg,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him  I  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Reoan  and  Oswald. 

Reg,  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth? 

Omw.  Aj,  madam. 

Beg,  Himself  in  person  there  ? 

Dew,  Madam,  with  much  ado : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Beg,  Lord'  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at 
home? 

Ona,  No,  madam. 

Beg,  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him  ? 

Osw.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Beg,  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live :  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearta  against  us.     Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despateh 
His  nighted  life ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Oiw,  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter. 

Beg,  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow :  stay  with  us ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Oew,  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charff'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Beg,  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?    Might  not 
you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Belike, 
Something — I  xnow  not  what. — 111  love  thee  much; 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Otw,  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Beg,  1  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband, 
I  am  sure  of  that;  and,  at  her  late  beine  here. 
She  gave  strange  osiliads,  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.     I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Omw,  I,  madam? 

Beg,  I  speak  in  understanding :  y'  are,  I  know  it ; 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  toke  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd, 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand. 
Than  for  your  lady's.— You  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  vou,  give  him  this ; 
And  when  vour  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her : 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Oiw,  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam :  I  would 
show 
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ACTIT. 


What  party  do  I  follow. 
Eeg,  Fare  thee  well.        ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— The  Country  near  Dover. 
Enter  Glosteb,  amd  Eooar  dreued  like  a  PeasaiU. 

Glo,  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  nme  hill  ? 

Edg,  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we  labour. 

Gh.  Methinki,  the  ground  is  even. 

Eag,  Horribly  ttecp. 

Hark !  do  you  hear  the  leaf 

G/b.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  jour  other  lenses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguiih. 

Ulo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed. 

Methinki,  thy  voice  it  alter *d;  and  thou  speak'tt 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didtt. 

Edg,  Y  are  much  deceiv'd:  in  nothing  am  I  chang'd. 
But  in  my  gannents. 

Glo.  Methinks,  y'  are  better  spoken. 

Edg,  Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place :  stand  stilL — 
How  fearfiil. 
And  diazy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  l^lf  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond'  tall  anchoring  bark. 
Diminish 'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. — 111  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo,  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg,  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  th'  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright 

Glo,  Let  CO  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse ;  m  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking:  fairies,  and  gods, 
Prosper  it  with  thee !     Go  thou  farther  off: 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg,  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir. 

Glo,  With  all  my  heart 

Edg,  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it 

Gh,  O,  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  m  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quairel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Bum  itself  out     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  him  !— 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  welL   [^He  let^,  tmdfaXU  aUmg, 

Edg,  Gone,  sir:  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he  thought. 
By  this  had  thought  been  past — ^Alive,  or  dead? 
Ho,  you  sir !  friend ! — Hear  you,  sir  t — speak ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed ; — ^yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you,  sir? 

Glo,  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg,  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers, 
air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  ecg :  but  thou  dost  breathe ; 
Hastheavy  substance;  bleed'stnot;  speak'st;  artsound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 


Which  thou  hast  perpen^cularly  fell : 
Thy  life's  a  miracle.    Speak  yet  again. 

Gh,  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

Edg,  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  boon. 
Look  up  a  height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo,  Alack !  I  have  no  eyes. —  \ 

Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death?    Twas  yet  some  eomfiBrt^ 
When  misery  could  begule  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will.  ' 

Edg.  Give  me  your  ana :  [Hdpmg  1dm  wp. 

Up: — so; — ^how  is't?  Fee)  you  your  legs?   Yon  stud. 

Glo,  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg,  This  is  above  all  strangcaesi. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  waa  that 
Which  parted  from  you? 

Glo,  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg,  As  I  stood  here  below,  methooght,  hu  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noaes, 
Horns  whelk*d,  and  wav'd  Kke  the  enridged  sea : 
It  was  some  fiend ;  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honomt 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Glo,  I  do  remember  now :  hencefordi  I'll  bear 
Aflliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
"  Enough,  enough !  '*  and  die.  That  thing  you  speak  o(^ 
I  took  it  for  a  msn ;  often  'twoald  say,  | 

«  The  fiend,  the  fiend !"  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg,   Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who 
comes  here? 

Enter  LEAK^ftmiattieaBg  dreued  with  StroHm  a»d    ' 

Ftmoert, 
The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate  | 

His  master  thus. 

Lear,  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining ;  I  an 
the  king  himself. 

Edg,  O,  thou  side-piercing  sight! 

Lear,  Nature's  above  art  in  3iat  resnect — ^Tliere'f 
your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles  nis  bow  like  i 
crow-keeper :  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — Look,  look! 
a  mouse.  Peace,  peace ! — this  piece  of  toasted  dKCse 
will  do't — ^There's  my  gauntlet;  III  prove  it  od  s 
giant — Bring  up  the  brown  bills.---0,  wdl-flown,  hiri! 
— i'  the  clout,  i'  the  clout :  hewgh  !---GtTe  the  wotd. 

Edg,  Sweet  maijoram. 

Lear,  Pass. 

Gh,  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear,  Ha !  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard ! — ^They 
flatter'd  me  like  a  dog;  and  told  me,  I  had  while  faans 
in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  asv 
*' ay,"  and  "  no,"  to  every  thing  I  said !— ««  At  "  ani 
**  no  "  too  was  no  good  divinity.  When  the  ram  csone 
to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to  make  me  chmtter,  when 
!  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding,  tlieie  I 
found  'em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out  Go  to,  they  are  not 
men  o'  their  words:  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing; 
'tis  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo,  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  weQ  remember: 
Is't  not  the  king? 

Lear,  Ar,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quaken. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life :  what  was  thy  caaae  ?— * 
Adultery. — 

Tliou  shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery?    No  : 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight 
Let  copulation  thrive ;  for  Oloster's  bastard 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  dian  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
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To%  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiets. — 
Behold  yond'  Bimpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ;  • 
That  mimics  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends:  there's  hell,  there's  darkness, 
there  is  the  sulphurous  nit,  burning,  soaldmg,  stench, 
consumption ;— fie,  fie,  fie  I  pah ;  pah !     Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagi- 
nation :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Gh.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first :  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glo,  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !     This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lear.  I  remember  thme  eyes  well  enough.  Dost 
thou  squiny  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid ; 
I'll  not  love. — Read  thou  thiscmillenge:  mark  but  the 
penning  of  it 

Gla.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report;  it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear,  Read. 

Glo.  What !  with  the  case  of  eyes? 

Lear,  O,  ho !  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes  in' 
your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your  eyes 
are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light:  yet  you  see 
how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this 
world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears :  see 
how  jrond'  justice  rails  upon  yond'  simple  thief.  Hark, 
in  thme  ear:  change  places;  and,  handy-dandy,  which 
is  the  justice,  whicn  is  the  thief? — Thou  hast  seen  a 
farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ?    There 
thou  might'st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a 
dog's  obey'd  in  ofiBce. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  I 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?   Strip  Uiine  own  back ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs  the 

cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes,  and  fbrr'd  gowns,  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none ;  I'll  able  'em : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not — Now,  now,  now,  now ! 
Pull  off  my  boots:  harder,  harder;  so. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd; 
Reason  in  madness  I 

Lear,  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient    We  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 
We  wawl,  and  cry.    I  will  preach  to  thee :  mark  me. 

Glo.  Alack !  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. — 'Tis  a  good  ploti 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  fdt :  I'll  put  it  in  proof; 


And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then,  kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  with  Attendanti, 

Gent.  O !  here  he  is :  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter — 

Lear,  No  rescue?    What!  a  prisoner?    I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  a  surgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent,  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear,  No  seconds  ?    All  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt, 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent,  Good  sir, — 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely, 
lake  a  smug  bridegroom.    What !     I  will  be  jovial. 
Come,  come;  I  am  a  king,  my  masters,  know  you  that? 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it    Nay,  an  you  get  it, 
you  shall  get  it  by  running.    Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[Exit:  Attendanti foUow, 

Gent,  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  in  a  king ! — ^Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg,  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent,  Sir,  speed  you :  what's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  augnt,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulear:  every  one  hears  that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg,  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army. 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought 

Edg,  I  thank  you,  sir:  that's  all. 

Gent,  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here, 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Eant  Gent, 

Glo,  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me : 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  I 

Edg,  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo,  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.    Give  me  your  hand, 
111  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo,  Hearty  thanks ; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Oswald. 

Dew,  A  proclaim'd  prize !    Most  happy  f 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fhun'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember :— the  sword  is  out  [Drawing, 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  fViendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it  {Edgar  interpose$. 

Dew,  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish 'd  traitor  ?    Hence ; 
Lest  that  th'  intection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.    Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg,  Ch'ill  not  let  go,  sir,  without  varther  'canon. 

Osw,  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest 

Edg,  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor 
volk  pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwa^ger'd  out  of  my 
life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vortnight 
Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man ;  keep  out,  che  vor'ye, 
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or  lie  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  hallow  be  the 
harder.     Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 

Otw.  Out|  dungnill ! 

Edg,  Ch'Ul  pick  your  teeth,  zir.  Come ;  no  matter 
▼or  your  foins. 

[They  fight;  and  Edoar  »trihe9  hm  dcttm. 

Otw.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me. — ViUain,  take  my 
purse. 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about  me, 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster :  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party. — O,  untimely  death !     [Dies, 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  viUain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Qlo.  What!  is  he  dead f 

Edg,  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you. — 
Let's  see  his  pockets :  these  letters,  that  he  speaks  of. 
May  be  my  friends. — He's  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  deathVman. — Let  us  see : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds  we  rip  their  hearts. 
Their  papers  is  more  lawful. 

[ReadiJ]  '*  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered. 
You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fhiitfuUy  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror; 
then,  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol,  from  the 
loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and  supply  the 
place  for  your  labour. 

"  Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say) 

"  affectionate  servant, 

"  GONBEXL." 

O,  unextinguish'd  blaze  of  woman's  will  I 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother  I — Here,  in  the  sands, 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 

Of  murderous  lechers ;  and  in  the  mature  time, 

With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-pracds'd  duke.     For  him  'tis  well, 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

Qlo,  The  king  is  mad :  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !     Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grieft. 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  [Drum  afar  cff, 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father ;  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend.  [ExetuU. 

SCENE  VII.— ^  Tent  in  the  French  Camp,  Lear 
on  a  Bed,  asleep:  Doctor,  Gentleman,  and  others, 
attending  :  Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 

Cor,  O  thou  good  Kent!  how  shall  I  live,  and  work, 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?    My  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  ovei^  measure  fail  me. 

Kent,  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'er-paid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor,  Be  better  suited : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worier  hours. 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent,  Pardon  me,  dear  madam ; 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  main  intent : 
Mv  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet 

Cor,  Then  bc't  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does  the 
Une  f  [To  the  Physician. 

Doct,  Madam,  sleeps  still. 


Cor,  O,  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  tills  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature ! 
Th'  untun  d  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Doct,  So  please  your  majesty, 

That  we  may  wake  the  king?  he  nath  slept  long. 

Cor,  Be  govern 'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
r  the  sway  of  your  own  will.    Is  he  array'd  7 

Doct,  Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Kent.  Good  madam,  be  by  when  we  do  awake  bim: 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well.      [Musie. 

Doct,  Please  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  musk 
there. 

Cor,  O  my  dear  father !    Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  aiatevs 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess! 

Cor,  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flako 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  t 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lishtnine  ?  to  wAtch  (poor  perdu !) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?    Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire ;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?    Alack,  alack  ! 
'Tb  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes ;  speak  to  him. 

Doct,  Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fittesL 

Cor,  How  does  my  royal  lord?    How  fares  year 
majesty  ? 

Lear,  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o*  the 
grave. — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  Sir,  doyou  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.  Where  did  yon  die! 

Cor,  Still,  still,  far  wide. 

Doct,  He's  scarce  awake :  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been?    Where  am   I?— Fair 
day-light?— 
I  am  mightily  abus'd.— I  should  even  die  with  pity 

To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  aay. 

I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands : — diet's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    Would  I  were  aasur'd 
Of  my  condition  I 

Cor,  O I  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me.-^ 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear,  Pniyt  do  not  mock  me: 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  atfd  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  leas ; 
And,  to  deal  plamly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  thii 
Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  iffnorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  i  hare 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  anu 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wet?  Yes,  'fiutfa.  I  pray,  weep  not: 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  iL 
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I  know,  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Ltar,  Am  I  in  France  ? 

KenU  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear,  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Doei,    Be    comforted,    good    madam:    the    great 
rape. 
You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him ;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in :  trouble  him  no  more. 
Till  farther  settling. 

Cot,  Wiirt  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Ltar.  You  must  bear  with  me : 


Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 

[Exewd  Lear,  Cordelia,  Doelor,  and  JttendanU. 

Geni,  Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
was  so  slain  ? 

KetU,  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent,  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent,  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent,  They  say,  Edgar,  his  banished  son,  is  with  the 
earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

Kent,  Report  is  changeable.  'Tis  time  to  look 
about ;  the  powers  o'  the  kinedom  approach  apace. 

Gent,  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.  Fare 
you  well,  sir.  {^Exit, 

Kent,  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought, 
Or  well  or  ifl,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.         [J^. 


ACT  V. 


SC£N£  I.^The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near 

Dover. 

Enter,  with  Drunu^  and  C<Uours,  Edmund,  Regan, 
OfficerMj  Soidiere,  and  others, 

Edm,  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold ; 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He's  full  of  alteration. 
And  sel^reproving : — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 

[^To  an  Officer,  who  exit, 

Reg,  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Earn,  "Hs  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Rea.  Now,  sweet  lord, 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me,  but  truly,  but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ! 

Edm,  In  honour'd  love. 

Rep,  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg,  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct, 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her.     Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm,  Fear  me  not — 

She,  and  the  duke  her  husband, — 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon,  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Aside, 

AW,  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — the  king  is  come  to  his  daughter. 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out    Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business, 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land, 
Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom,  I  fear. 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm,  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason 'd  ? 

Gon,  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us,  then,  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm,  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent 

Reg,  Sister,  you'll  go  witn  us? 

Gon,  No. 


Reg,  'Tis  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 
Gon.  0,ho!  I  know  the  riddle.  [^sWf .J— I  will  go. 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb,  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

lExewnt  Edmund,  Rboan,  Goneril,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  IS  avouched  there.    If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.    Fortune  love  you!  [Gwng, 

Alb.  Stay,  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg,  I  was  forbid  it 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I'll  appear  again.  [Exit, 

AW,  Why,  fare  thee  well :  I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm,  The  enemy's  in  view ;  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  thenr  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligentdiscovery ;  [Showing a  Paper,']  butyour  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

AW.  We  will  greet  the  time.  [Edt, 

Edm,  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  f    Neither  can  be  enjoy 'd. 
If  both  remain  alive :  to  take  the  widow 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.    Now  then,  well  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle ;  which  being  done. 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.    As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon ;  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  deiend,  not  to  debate.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Field  between  the  two  Camps. 

Alarum  within.  Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Lear, 
Cordelia,  and  their  Forces;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Gloster. 
Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
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For  your  good  ho«t;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive. 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
111  bring  you  comfort 

Olo,  Grace  go  with  you,  sir !  [Exit  Edgar. 

Alarum  ;  afterwards  a  Retreat,    Re-enter  Edoar. 

Ed(f.  Away,  old  man !  give  me  thy  hand :  away ! 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. ' 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  come  on. 

Glo,  No  farther,  sir :  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg,   What!   in  ill  thoughts  again?    Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all.    Come  on. 

Gh.  And  that's  true  too,    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  British  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enterf  in  conqueety  with  Drum  and  Cohure,  Edmund  ; 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  aePrisonere;  Captinn,  Officers, 
SoldierSf  ^c, 

Edm,  Some  officers  take  them  away :  good  guard, 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known. 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor,  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worst 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !    Come,  let's  away  to  prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  1*11  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.    So  we'll  live. 
And  prav,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gildea  butterflies,  and  bear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who- wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out; 
And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  and  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  waird  prison  j  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm,  Take  them  away. 

Lear,  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  tnemselves  throw  incense.    Have  I  caught 
thee  ?  ,  [Embracing  her. 

He  that  parts  us  sh^l  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeers  shall  .devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep:  we'll  see  them  starve 

first. 
Come.  [ExemU  Lear  and  Cordblia,  guarded, 

Edm,  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note;  [Giving  a  Paper,"]  go,  follow  them 

to  prison. 
One  step  I  have  «dvanc'd  thee ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  mstructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes.    Know  thou  this,  that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is ;  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword. .  Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  qi^stion :  either  say,  thou'lt  do't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Cap<.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Earn,  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  when  thou  hast 
done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly;  and  carry  it  so. 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Cirnt,  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it  [Exit  Captain, 

Flourish,   Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan,  Officers, 

and  Attendants, 

Alb,  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain. 


And  fortune  led  you  well.    You  have  the  captives^ 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits,  and  our  safety, 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm,  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard ; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluok  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyea. 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I   sent  the 

queen : 
My  reason  all  the  aame ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  farther  space,  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.     At  this  time. 
We    sweat,  and   bleed:    the    friend   hath    lost  his 

friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cun'd 

S  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. — 
e  <}uestion  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb,  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg,  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him : 

Methinks,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.    He  led  our  powers, 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Crofi.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Reg,  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best 

Gon,  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 

Reg,  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  HoUa!  huDa: 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-equint. 

Reg,  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony : 
Dispose  of  them,  of  roe ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon,  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  7 

AW,  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  wilL 

Edm,  Nor  in  thine,  lord^ 

Alb,  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg,  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title  dnne. 

[To  Eomcnrl 

Alb,  Stay  yet;  bear  reason.— Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent    [P<nwting  to  Gon.] — ^For  ytmt 

claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

(ron.  An  interlude ! 

Atb,  Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloater. — Let  the  tnimpet 
sound: 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person, 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  |>ledge.     [Throwing  down  a  GhneJ]     IH 

prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 
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Reg.  Sick !  O,  sick ! 

Gon,  [^Aride,"]  If  not,  111  ne'er  trust  poison. 

Edm.   There's  my  exchange:    [Throwing  doum  a 
OhveJ]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  Tillain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not?    I  will  mamtain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

jilb,  A  herald,  ho ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho  I  a  herald ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  mv  name,  nave  in  my  name 
Took  their  discnarge. 

Beg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Regan,  led. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Come  hither,  herald. — Let  the  trumpet  sound. 
And  read  out  tliis. 


Copt.  Sound,  trumpet. 


[A  Trumpet  eounds. 


Herald  readt. 

*'  If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  ihe  lists  of 
the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  earl 
of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  nim  appear 
at  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet  He  is  bold  m  his 
defence." 

Edm.  Sound  I  [1  Thatpet. 

Her.  Again.  *    [2  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [3  Trun^t. 

[Drumpet  antwere  milun. 

Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name  t  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 
Gloster? 

Edm.  Himself:  what  say 'st  thou  to  him? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  sword. 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ;  here  is  mine : 

{Drawing. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.     I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  skill,  youth,  and  eminence. 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thv  brother,  and  thy  father; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And,  from  tn'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.    Say  thou,  "  No," 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name ; 

But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  mieht  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  heU-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart; 


Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise, 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets,  speak ! 

[Alarums.     Tbeg  fight.    Edmund /ofir. 

Alb.  O,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloater. 

By  the  laws  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquish 'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  heguil'd. 

AW.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame ; 

Or  with  this  naper  shall  I  stop  it? — Hold,  sir  !— 
Thou  worse  tnan  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil. 

[She  snatehee  at  the  Letter. 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

IGivee  the  Letter  to  Edmund. 
aws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  can  arraign  me  for't  ? 

Alb.  Most  monstrous  I 

Know'st  thou  this  paper  ? 

Gon.     Ask  me  not  what  I  know.     [Exit  Gonbrxl. 
Alb.  Go  after  her :  she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

[Exit  an  Officer. 
Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have 
I  done. 
And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 
'TIs  past,  and  so  am  I.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou'rt  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 

i  Taking  i^ff  hte  Helmet. 
ler's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us :. 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

J^dm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle :  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.     I  must  embrace  thee : 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father, 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know't. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  jourself  ? 
How  have  you  known  the  mueries  of  your  father? 

Edg.   By  nursing  tiiem,   my  lord.—- List  a  brief 
tale; 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape, 
That  foUow'd  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives'  sweetness  I 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die. 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags,  t'  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  does  disdain 'd ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair ; 
Never  (O  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  wnen  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hopme,  of  this  good  succeBs, 
I  ask'd  his  blessine,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  but  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack  I  too  weiu:  the  conflict  to  support) 
Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grie^ 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good ;  but  speak  you  on : 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

AUf.  If  there  be  more  more  woful,  hold  it  in, 
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For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg,  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but  another, 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  m  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society  ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven;  threw  me  on  my  father; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd ;  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack ;  twice,  then,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

AW,  But  who  was  this? 

Edg,  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent;  who  in  dis- 
guise 
Follow 'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hattily,  with  a  bloody  Knife, 

Gent.  Help,  help !  O  help  ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 

jilb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot,  it  smokes ; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — O I  she's  dead : 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  speak,  man. 

Gent.  Your  ladv,  sir,  your  lady :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poisoned;  she  nath  confess'd  it. 

Edm.  1  was  contracted  to  them  both :  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant 

Alb.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead !— . 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  ^Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent, 

Alb.  O I  it  is  he. 
The  time  wilt  not  allow  the  compliment. 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night : 
Is  he  not  here? 

AW.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot  !— 

Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king  ?  and  where's  Q>r- 

delia?— 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  Bodies  ({f  GoNBaiL  and  Reoan  are  Brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack  1  why  thus? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd: 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

AW.  Even  so.--^ver  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life :— «ome  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.    Quickly  send,— 
Be  brief  in  it,— to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia.— 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

AW.  Run,  run !  O,  run ! 

Edg.  To  whom,  my  lord?— Who  has  the  office?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

£dm.  Well  thought  on :  take  my  sword, 
Give  it  the  captain. 

AW.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.     [Exit  Eooae. 

£^111.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 


To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself. 
AW.  The  gods  defend  her !    Bear  him  hence  awhfle. 

[Edmukd  tt  borne  o^. 

Enter  Lear  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  Arms;  Edoae, 

Officer^  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O !  you  are  men 
of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  tiiem  ao 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — She's  gone  for 

ever.— 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth. — Lend  me  a  looking^elasa ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  shme. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent,  Is  this  the  promis'd  end? 

Eda.  Or  image  of  that  horror? 

AW.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear,  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  if  it  be  so^ 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrowa 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O,  my  good  master ! 

[Kneelmg. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg,  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitiv  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her;  now,  she's  gone  for  ever. — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia !  stay  a  litde.     Ha ! 
What  is*t  thou  say'st?— Her  voice  was  ever  aofl. 
Gentle,  and  low — ^an  excellent  thing  in  woman.— 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  tbee.  I 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  oest :  I'll  tell  you  straigbL 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  Thb  is  a  dull  light  :^are  you  not  Rent? 

KefU.  The  same, 

Your  servant  Kent.    Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too. — He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man<— 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That  from  your  nrst  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  follow 'd  your  sad  steps. 
Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else.    All's  cheerless,  dark,  and 
deadly : 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselTes, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 
Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

AW.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it. 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Edg.  Very  booUess.  > 

Enter  an  Officer,  | 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

AW.  That's  but  a  trifle  hen.—  • 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come. 
Shall  be  apolied :  for  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power.— To  you  your  rights, 

[To  Edoae  and  Kk«t. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition,  as  your  honouxm 
Have  more  than  merited.-— All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
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The  cup  of  their  deteryings. — O I  see,  see ! 

Lear,  And  my  poor  rool  is  hang*d!    No,  no,  no 
life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  hreath  at  all  ?    Thou'lt  come  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !— 
Prsy  you,  undo  this  button :  thank  you,  sin- 
Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  on  her, — ^look,— *her  lips,— 
Look  there,  look  there  !^-  [Ae  dies, 

Edg,  He  faints.— My  lord,  my  lord  !-— 

Kent,  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'ythee,  break ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent,  Vex  not  bis  ghost :  O !  let  him  pass :  he  hates 
him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 


Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg,  He  is  gone,  indeed. 

KnU,  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp 'd  his  life. 

Alh,  Bear  them  from  hence.     Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.— Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  and  Edgar. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kntt»  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls  me ;  I  must  not  say,  no. 

Alb,  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey ; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
Ijie  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young, 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

{E99UfUi  with  a  dead  March, 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
EnUr  RoDERiGo  in  choUr,  and  I  ago. 

Rod.  Tush !  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse. 
As  if  the  strings  were\hine,  should 'st  know  of  this. 

logo.  'Sblood !  but  you  will  not  hear  me : 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  me. 

Bod,  Thou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy 
hate.     - 

logo.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not    Three  great  ones  of 
'the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Off<:app'd  to  him ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price :  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place  ; 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff'd  with  epithets  of  war; 
And,  in  conclusion. 

Nonsuits  my  mediators ;  *'  For  certes,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  already  chose  my  officer."  And  what  was  he? 
Forsooth,  a  creat  arithmetician, 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric, 
Wherein  the  toeed  consuls  can  proi>ose 
As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  th'  election ; 
And  I,— of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds. 
Christian  and  heathen,<»must  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster : 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I,  God  bless  the  mark !  his  Moor-ship's  ancient 


Rod,  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have   been  hb 
hangman. 

logo.   But  there*s  no  remedy:    'tis  the  cnne  of 
service,  , 

Preferment  goes  by  fiivour  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  t'  the  first     Now,  sir,  be  judge  yonraell^ 
Whether  I  in  any  just  terms  am  aflin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod,  I  would  not  foUow  hina,  then. 

logo.  O,  sir  I'  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  ail  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow*d.     Tou  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  aas. 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he's  old,  cashier'd: 
Whip  me  such  nonest  knaves.     Others  there  are. 
Who,  learn 'd  in  forms  and  usages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselTes, 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they  hare  ha*i 

their  coats, 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some  seal; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.     For,  sir. 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstzate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  *tis  not  long  alter 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 
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Bod,  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry 't  thus  I 

la^o.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets :  incense  her  kinsmen ; 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  he  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod,  Here  is  her  father's  house :  I'll  call  aloud. 

la^o.  Do;  with  like  clamorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

jiod.  What  ho !  Brabantio  I  signior  Brabantio,  ho ! 

logo.  Awake!  what,  ho!  Brabantio!  thieves!  thieves! 
thieves ! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  I 
Thieves !  thieves ! 

Enter  Brabantio,  above,  at  a  Window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Bod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

laffo.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago,  'Zounds !  sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  shame,  put 
on  your  gown : 
Your  heart  is  hurst,  you  have  lost  half'vour  soul : 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise ! 
Awa&e  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits? 

Bod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you? 

Bod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness, 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet 

Bod.  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thoo  must  needs  be  sure. 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them'  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Bod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Bod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  'Zounds !  sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that  will 
not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because  we  come 
to  do  you  service,  and  you  think  we  are  ruffians,  you'll 
have  your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse: 
you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you'll  have 
coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  profwe  wretch  art  thou? 

logo.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are— a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer:    I  know  thee,  Ro- 
derigo. 

Bod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.    But  I  beseech 
yon, 
If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wbe  consent, 


(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter, 

At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  nighty 

Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  giuud, 

But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier. 

To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe 

That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt, 

Laying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 

On  an  extravagant  and  wheedling  stranger. 

Of  here  and  every  where.    Straight  satisfy  yourself: 

If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 

For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper  !^-call  up  all  my  people  I — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  diream ; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say !  light !  [Exit  from  above. 

lago.  Farewell,  for  I  must  leave  you : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produc'd  (as  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Caimot  with  safety  cast  him ;  for  he's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act)  tnat,  for  their  souls. 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall  surely  £nd 

him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  farewell.      \Esdt. 
Enter  Brabantio,. an<2  Servante  with  Torchet* 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — O,  unhappy  girl !— - 
With    the    Moor,   say'st   thou?— Who  would   be  a 

father  ?— 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas  she? — 0!  thou  deceiv^st 


me 


Past  thought— What  said  she  to  you? — Get  more 

tapers! 
Raise  all  my  kindred  1 — Are  they  married,  think  you  ? 

Bod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven  ! — How  got  she  out? — ^O,  treason  of 
my  blood ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Are  there  not  charms. 
By  which  the  proptrty  of  youth  and  roaidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?    Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Bod.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother.-— O,  that  you  had  had 
her! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another.^*Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  tne  Moor  ? 

Bod.  I  think,  1  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.    At  every  house  111  call ;  . 
I  may  command  at  most — Get  weapons,  ho  I 
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And  raise  some  special  officen  of  night — 

On,  good  Roderigo ; — I'll  deserve  your  pains.  lExeuni. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Street 
Enter  Othello,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants,  with  Torches, 

laaa.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o*  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contriT'd  murder :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service.    Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk*d  him  here,  under  the  ribs. 

0th,  Tis  better  as  it  is. 

laffo.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 

And  spoke  such  scmrvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godlmess  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But,  I  pnjs  nr, 
Are  you  fast  married?  f<Nr,  be  sure  of  this, 
Tbat  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's :  he  wiU  divorce  you; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint,  or  grievance. 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     Tis  yet  to  know. 
Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  for  know,  lago, 
But  diat  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  wortn.    But,  look  I  what  lights  come 
yonder  T 

Ia0o,  These  are  the  nosed  father,  and  his  friends: 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shalt  manifest  me  riehtly.     Is«it  they  ? 

logo.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

£ii<cr'<;AS8io,  and  certain  Oficere  with  Torches, 

0th.  The  servanto  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends. 
What  is  the  news  t 

Cas,  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-haste  appearance. 
Even  on  the  instant 

0th,  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  T 

Cas,  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine. 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dosen  sequent  messengers, 
Hiis  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.  You  have  been  hotly  call'd 

for; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests. 
To  search  you  out 

0th,  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  bouse. 
And  go  witn  you.  [JSxsl. 

Cas,  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  f 

lago.  *Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  canck : 
If  it  prove  lawful  prise,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Cot.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He's  mairied. 

Cas,  To  whom! 


Reenter  Othello. 

lago.  Marry,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  gof 

0th.  Have  with  vou. 

Cos.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio. — General,  be  advis'd : 
He  comes  to  bad  intent 

Enter  Brabantio,  Roderioo,  and  Officers^  with 
Torches  and  Weapons. 

Oth,  Holla !  stand  diere ! 

Bod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[7^  draw  on  both  sides, 

lago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

OUl  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  wiD 
rust  them.—  i 

Good  siffnior,  you  shall  more  command  with  yeais^ 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra,  O,  thou  foul  thief!  where  hast  thou  stow'd 
my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her; 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound,  l 

Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy,  ' 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  jguardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense. 
That  ihou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  mineral^ 
That  weaken  motion. — I'll  have  't  diluted  on; 
'TIS  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I,  therefore,  appreheno,  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  worid,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrants- 
Lay  hold  upon  bim  I  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  him  at  his  periL 

Oth,  Hold  your  hands ! 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  tlie  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — ^Where  wOl  you  that  I  go^ 
To  answer  this  your  charge  t 

Bra,  To  prison;  tiUfittiw 

Of  Isw,  and  course  of  direct  session. 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth,  What  if  I  do  obey  f 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied. 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  aide. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state, 
"So  bear  me  to  him  T    • 

Of,  Tis  true,  most  worthy  signisr: 

The  duke's  in  councfl,  and  your  noble  sdf, 
I  am  sure^  is  sent  for. 

Bra,  How !  the  duke  in  eooncS, 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  awaw. 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause :  the  duke  himself 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  dieir  own  ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  oar  statesmen  be. 

[JEanm 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  CounciM3iambei: 

The  Duke,  smd  Senators^  sitting  m  state  ;  Q^kcrv 

flfff  arfis0- 

Dmke,  Hiere  is  no  composition  in  these  nev% 
Ihat  gives  them  credit 

1  J^n,  Indeed,  they  are  disptoportaon'd : 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  gftlleya. 
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Duke,  And  miney  a  hundred  and  forty. 
2  Sen,  And  mine,  two  hundred : 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  with  the  same  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment. 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 
SaUor,  IfFHhm,']  What  ho!  what  ho!  what  ho! 

Enter  an  Offlcer,  wUh  a  SaUor, 
Off,  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 
I)vke,  Now,  the  business  T 

Saii.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state, 
By  signior  Angelo. 
Duke,  liow  say  you  by  this  change? 
1  Sen,  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  'tis  a  pageant, 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.    When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in : — ^if  we  make  thought  of  this, 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first, 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profiUess. 
Duke,  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for  Rhodes. 
Off,  Here  is  more  news. 

EfUer  a  Meeeenger, 
Men,  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 
1  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought. — How  many,  as  you  guess  T 
Men,  Of  thirty  sail ;  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. — Siguier  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  praysyou  to  believe  him. 

Duke,  "us  certain,  then,  for  Cyprus.— 
Marcus  Luccicos,  is  not  he  in  town  ? 
1  Sen.  He*s  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him ;  post,  post-haste  dis- 
patch. 
1  Sen,  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Muor. 
Enter  BaABAMTio,  Othello,  Iago,  RoDaaioo,  a$id 


ere. 


Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. — 
I  did  not  see  you;  welcome,  gentle  signior; 

[7V>  Brabamtio. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night 

Bra,  So  did  I  yours.  Good  your  srace,  pardon  me; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business, 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold  of  me,  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  80  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature, 
That  it  eugluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself* 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Bra,  My  daughter !  O,  my  daughter ! 

Sen,  Deadf 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me : 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 


By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
(Being  not  dencient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense) 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not. 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguiVd  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  its  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra,  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor;  whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought 

Duke  and  Sen,  We  arte  very  sorry  for  it 

Duke,  What,  in  your  own  psrt,  can  you  say  to  this  T 

[To  Othello. 

Bra,  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

Otk.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  verv  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters. 
That  I  nave  ta'en  awav  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Kude  ani  I  in  nry  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself.   Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 
I  wul  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'a  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra,  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself;  and  she, — ^in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing,— 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.    I,  therefore,  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke,  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof: 

Without  more  evidence  and  overt  test, 
These  are  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming,  you  prefer  against  him. 

1  Sen,  But,  Othello,  speak : 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections ; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

0th.  1  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  you  do  fina  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  onlv  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke,  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th,  Ancient,  conduct  them;   you  best  know  the 

Blace.—  lExeunt  I  ago  and  Attendants. 

[  she  come,  as  tnily  as  to  heaven 
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I  do  confea  the  Tice»  of  my  blood, 
So  justly  to  your  eimve  ears  1*11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 
Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
0th,  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  question 'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  si^es,  fortonet. 
That  1  had  pasa'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  da3rt, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field ; 
Of  haiivbreadth  scapes  i*  th'  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  "beneath  their  shoulders.    This  to  hear, 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  the  house  a&irs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She*d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.    Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  sneak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

I  Sheswore,— infiuth,'twasstrange,'twaspa8sing8traBge; 

I  Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 

I  She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wish*d 

j  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thank'd  me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov*d  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

I  And  that  would  woo  her. — On  this  huit  I  spake ; 

'  She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd : 
Here  comes  tfie  lady ;  let  her  witness  it 

Enter  Desdemona,  I  ago,  amd  AUemdmUe. 
Dmie.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too. 

'  Good  Brabantio, 

'  Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best: 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  radier  use, 

'  Ulan  their  bare  hands. 

Bra,  I  pray  you,  hear  her  ^leak : 

If  she  confess  diat  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man.— Come  hither,  gentie  mistzeas : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noUe  company, 

'  Where  most  you  owe  obedioBee? 

Dee.  My  noUe  fiufaer, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education : 
My  life  and  education  botii  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  yon ;  you  are  the  lord  of  du^ ; 
I  alh  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here's  my  nusband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  motiier  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  yon  before  her  father, 
So  modi  I  challenge  that  I  may  proleaB 


Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you ! — I  have  doae.^— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affiurs :  i 

I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it—  | 

Come  hither,  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — ^For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child. 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.>^I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  say  a  sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovcn 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  he  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the  tinef : 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  b€K>tless  grieC 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  b^nile : 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  tiiat  nothing  bean 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sonow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was jpkced  through  tf»e  ear. 
Beseech  you,  now  to  the  ainirs  of  state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prenantiQn 
makes  for  Cyprus. — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  phee 
is  best  known  to  yon ;  and  thoi^h  we  have  there  s 
substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinion,  s 
most  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer 
voice  on  you:  yon  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
slubber  the  gloss  of  yoor  new  fortunes  with  thia 
stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

OiiL  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senatoci^ 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agniae 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomitea. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition. 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort. 
As  levelrwith  her  breeding. 

2>iile.  If  yon  please, 

Be't  at  her  fadier*sL 

Bra.  Ill  not  have  it  so. 

OO.  NorL 

Dee.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside. 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoi^hts^ 
By  neing  in  his  eye.     Most  gradons  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  prosperoas  ear : 
And  let  me  find  a  chatter  in  your  voioe, 
T  assist  my  simpleness. 

Dmie.  What  would  yon,  Deedenuma? 

Dee.  That  1  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  ban. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fbitnnea 
May  tnnnpet  to  the  worid :  my  heart's  subdoed 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 
Did  I  my  sonl  and  fbrtones  eonaecrate. 
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So  that^  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  hearv  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Your  voices,  lords :  'beseech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a  tree  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  wi*  the  young  affects  of  heat, 
(In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  counsels,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
When  she  is  with  me.    No,  when  light-wing*d  toys 
Of  fe«ther*d  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments, 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  mv  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  a^^ainst  my  reputation ! 

Duke,  Be  tt  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going.    Th'  affair  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it :  you  must  hence  to-night. 

Det,  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  nieht. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart 

Duke.  At  nine  i*  the  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  oflBcer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect. 
As  do  import  you. 

0th.  Hease  your  grace>  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needfVU  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so.-^ 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[To  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1  Sen,  Adieu,  brave  Moor !  use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see : 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

^Exeunt  Duke,  Senaiorty  Offietre^  8^. 

0th.  My  life  itpon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her. 
And  bring  her  after  in  the  best  advantage.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour  . 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Rod.  lago. 

logo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou  ? 

Ia§o*  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Riod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

logo.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.    Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  I 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment ; 
and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when  death  is 
our  physician. 

lago.  O  villainous !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world 
for  four  thnes  seven  years,  and  since  I  could  distinguish 
betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  a  man 
that  knew  how  to  love  himself.  Ere  I  would  say,  I 
would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea^en,  I 
would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 


Rod.  What  should  I  do  T  I  confess,  it  is  my  shame 
to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

logo.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  gardens,  to  the  which, 
our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  net- 
tles, or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ; 
supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many;  either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured 
with  industry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives 
had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensu- 
ality, the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  con- 
duct us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions :  but  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call— • 
love,  to  be  a  sect,  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permis- 
sion of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man:  drown  tnyself? 
drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  profess  me  thy 
friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with 
cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I  could  never  better 
stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purse ;  follow 
these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard ; 
I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be,  that 
Desaemona  should  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, 
— ^put  money  in  thy  purse ; — ^nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was 
a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answei^ 
able  sequestration ;— put  but  money  in  thy  purse.— 
These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills ; — fill  thy 
purse  with  money:  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as 
luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as 
coloquintida.  She  must  change  for  youth  :  when  she 
is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of  her 
choice. — She  must  have  change,  she  must :  therefore, 
put'  money  in  thy  purse.— If  thou  wilt  needs  damn 
thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  w^  than  drowning. 
Make  all  the  money  thou  canst  If  sanctimony  and 
a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a  super- 
supple  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  ana  all 
the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her;  therefore  make 
money.  A  pox  of  drowning  tnyself  I  it  is  clean  out 
of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  com- 
passing thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
the  issue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me. — Qo,  make  money.— I 
have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  aeain, 
I  hate  the  Moor :  my  cause  is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no 
less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge 
against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost 
thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport.  There  are  many  events 
in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  deliverea.  IVa- 
verse ;  go ;  provide  thy  money.  We  will  have  more 
of  this  to-morrow.  Adieu. 
>    Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod,  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

logo.  Go  to ;  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you? 

logo.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear  T 

Rod,  I  am  changed.     Ill  sell  all  my  land. 

logo.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your 
purse.  [Eani  Rodbrioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true ; 
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Yet  I,  for  mere  luspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purnose  work  on  him. 
Cassio*s  a  proper  man :  let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will 
In  double  knavery, — How,  how  ? — Let's  see  :- 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose, 


To  be  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so^ 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 

As  asses  are.— 

I  have't ; — it  is  engender'd : — ^hell  and  night 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus.    A  Platform. 
Enter  Montano  and  Two  Gentlemen, 

Mon*  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 

1  Gent,  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high- wrought  flood ; 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 

Descry  a  sail. 

Man,  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian 'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise  7  what  shall  we  hear  of  this  t 

2  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chidden  bUlow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds, 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fixed  pole. 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  inshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown 'd; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out 

Enter  a  Third  Gentleman, 

3  Gent,  News,  lads  I  our  wars  are  done. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  desi^ment  halts :  a  noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet 

Mon,  How !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent,  The  ship  is  here  put  in : 

A  Florentine,  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himselfs  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon,  I  am  glad  on't;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent,  But  this  same  Cassio,  thougn  he  speak  of 
comfort, 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foiu  and  violent  tempest 

Mon,  Pray  heaven  he  b^ ;  • 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let's  to  the  sea-side,  ho  1 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello> 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  th'  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gent,  Come,  let's  do  so ; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  several  lelandere. 

Cat,  Thanks  you,  the  valiant  of  the  warlike  isle, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor. — O  !  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 


Mon,  Is  he  well  shipp'd  T 

Ca»,  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  hia  pQofc 
Of  verv  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Ilieremre  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bola  cure. 

[WUhm,']  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  saU ! 

Enter  a  Menenger, 

Com,  What  noise? 

MesM.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o'  the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  "  a  saiL" 

Cas,  My  hopes  ao  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

[^Gwme  heard, 

2  Gent,  They  do  dischatge  their  shot  of  courtesy  : 
Our  friends,  at  least 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2  Gent,  I  shall.  lEnL 

Mon,  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiT*d? 

Coi,  Most  u>rtunatelv :  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid. 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  tiiat  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 
And  in  th'  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now  I  who  haa  pot  iat 
Re-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

2  Gent.  Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  ffeneraL 

Com.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  nappy  speed: 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  wind% 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, 
Tlraitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel. 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon,  What  is  she! 

Cas,  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
tain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  se'enniffht's  speed. — Great  Jove !  Othello  guard. 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powetfiil  breath. 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort. — O,  oehold ! 

Enter  Desdbmoma,  Emilia,  Iaoo,  Rodseioo, 

Attendants. 
The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore. 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees.^- 

[Tley 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round. 

Des,  I  thank  vou,  valiant 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd ;  nor  know  I  a^ght 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des,  O !  but  I  fear. — How  lost  you  company  f 
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Ou,  Tlie  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship. 

[  Within.'}    A  sail,  a  sail ! 
But,  hark !  a  sail.  [Gtnu  heard. 

2  OetU.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 
Cat,  See  for  the  news. — 

{^Exit  Gentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome.— 'Welcome,  mistress. — 

(To  Emilia. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy.  [Kissing  her, 

logo.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips, 
Ab  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 
Dee,  Alas !  she  has  no  speech. 

logo.  In  faith,  too  much ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  lust  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 
EmU,  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 
logo.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out  of 
doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  nousewives  in  your 
beds. 
Dee.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 
logo.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk : 
You  rise  to  plavi  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
Emit.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Dee.  What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  should*st 

praise  me  t 
lago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 
Dee.  Come  on ;  assay. — ^There*s  one  gone  to  the  ! 

harbour  ? 
Com.  Ay,  madam. 

Dee.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come ;  how  would 'st  thou  praise  me  ? 

logo.  I  am  about  it,  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brams  and  all ;  but  my  muse  labours, 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Dee.  Well  prais*d  !   How,  if  she  be  black  and  witty  t 
logo.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit 
Dee.  Worse  and  worse. 
Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 
logo.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair ; 
For  even  her  folly  helps  her  to  an  heir. 

Dee.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast 
thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

logo.  There's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto, 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Dee.  O  heavy  ignorance !  thou  praisest  the  worst 
beitt.  But  what  praise  could'st  thou  bestow  on  a  de- 
serving woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the  authority  of 
her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  muice 
itself? 

laffo.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 


Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — "now  I  may;" 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight, — if  ever  such  wight  were, — 

Dee,  To  do  what? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Dee,  O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! — Do 
not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  husband.-^ 
How  say  you,  Cassio  ?  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and 
liberal  censurer? 

Cae.  He  speaks  home,  madam :  you  may  relish  him 
more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

ITalke  apart  with  Desd. 

lago.  [^Aeide."}  He  takes  her  by  the  palm :  ay,  well 
said,  whisper:  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I 
ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon  her, 
do ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship.  You  say 
true ;  'tis  so,  indeed :  if  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you 
out  of  your  lieutenantrv,  it  had  been  better  you  had 
not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again 
vou  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good ;  well 
kissed !  an  excellent  courtesy !  'tis  so  indeed.  Yet 
again  your  fingers  to  your  lips?  would,  they  were 
clyster-pines  for  jrour  sake. — [A  Trumpet  heard,}  The 
Moor!  I  Know  his  trumpet 

Cae.  'TIS  truly  so. 

Dee.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cae.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendant*. 

0th.  O,  my  fair  warrior ! 

Dee.  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.    O,  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow,  till  they  have  waken 'd  death; 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven.     If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Dee.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

0th,  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers ! — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  dbcoras  be, 

\Kiseing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.  [Aetde.}  O!  you  are  well  tim'd  now; 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  makes  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am. 

0th,  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown 'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  yon  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     O  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts.^-!  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers. 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel : 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect-^Come,  Desdemona, 
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Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdbmona,  and  Attendants, 

logo.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. — 
Come  hither. — If  thou  best  valiant — as  they  say  base 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures 
more  than  is  native  to  them, — ^list  me.  The  lieutenant 
to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard. — First,  I  must 
tell  thee  this— Desdemona  is  mrectly  in  love  with 
him. 

Bod,  With  him !  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  in- 
structed. Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first  loved 
the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantastical 
lies ;  and  will  she  love  him  still  for  prating  ?  let  not 
thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  must  be  fed ;  and 
what  delight  shall  she  have  to  look  on  the  devil?  When 
the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there 
should  be, — again  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a 
fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years, 
manners,  and  beauties ;  all  which  tiie  Moor  is  defective 
in.  Now,  for  want  of  these  re<^uired  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor ;  very 
nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some 
second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  noost 
pregnant  and  unforced  position)  who  stands  so  emi- 
nently in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cassio  does  ?  a 
knave  very  voluble ;  no  farther  conscionable,  than  in 
putting  on  the  niere  form  of  civU  and  humane  seem- 
ingf  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most 
hidden  loose  afiection  ?  why,  none ;  why,  none :  ar 
subtle  slippery  knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occasions ;  that 
has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeitadvantages,  though 
true  advantage  never  present  itself :  a  devilish  knave ! 
besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  hatli  all 
those  requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after;  a  pestilent  complete  knave,  and  the  woman 
hath  founa  him  already. 

Rod,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her:  she  is  full  of 
most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made 
of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would  never 
have  loved  the  Moor :  bless'd  pudding !  Didst  thou 
not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand?  didst 
not  mark  that? 

Rod,  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

logo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand ;  an  index,  and  obscure 
prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts. 
They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths 
embraced  together.  Villainous  thoughts,  Roderigo! 
when  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at 
hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise,  the  incor- 
porate conclusion.  Pish ! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by 
me:  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to-night ;  for  the  command.  111  lay't  upon  you.  Cassio 
knows  you  not : — I'll  not  be  far  from  you :  do  yon  find 
some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  oy  speaking  too 
loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline ;  or  from  what  other 
cause  you  please,  which  the  time  shaU  more  favoiurably 
minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

logo.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and, 
haply,  with  his  tnmcheon  may  strike  at  you :  provoke 
him,  that  he  may ;  for  even  out  of  that  will  1  cause 
these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose  qualification  shall 
come  into  no  true  taste  again,  but  by  the  displanting 
of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your 
desires,  by  tlie  means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them ; 
and  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed,  without 
the  which  were  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity. 


Rod,  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  oppor- 
tunity. 

lago,  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  bv  and  by  at  the 
citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.    FarewelL 

Rod.  Adieu.  lExiL 

logo.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  ^reat  credit ; 
The  Moor — ^howbeit  that  i  endure  him  noty — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  hell  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now,  1  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lustful  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat;  the  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards. 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall,  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to  d<»k— 
If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stimd  the  putting  on, — 
111  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garo, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; — 
Make  the  Moor  thanlc  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confua'd : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd.       [EaL 

SCENE  II.— A  Street 

Enter  a  Heratdf  with  a  Proclamation  ;  People  JoRw.  ia|  ' 

Her,  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
general,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  inport- 
mg  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  naa 
put  himself  into  triumph;  some  to  dance,  some  to 
make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  k« 
addiction  leadis  him ;  for,  besides  these  beneficial  newt, 
it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was  his 
pleasure  should  be  proclaimed.  All  ofllcea  are  opca ; 
and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present 
hour  of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaves 
bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello! 


SCENE  III.— A  Hall  in  the  Casde. 
Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  jfttendemU. 

Otk.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion.  * 

Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
WUl  I  look  to't 

0th,  lago  is  most  honest 

Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow,  with  your  earties^ 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love: 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[7b  DEsnBifosA. 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you.-^ 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  Oth.,  Des.,  altfrndfi 

Enter  Iago. 

Cas,  Welcome,  lago :  we  must  to  the  watch. 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant;  'tis  not  yet  tm 
o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early  for  the  Wve 
of  his  Desdemona,  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blnBic : 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  bei^  and 
she  is  sport  for  Jove. 
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Cos,  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

logo.  And,  1*11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Com,  Indeed,  she's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature. 

logo.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a 
parley  of  provocation. 

Ca$,  An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest 

logo.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to 
lovet 

Cat,  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

logo.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets  I  Come,  lieute- 
nant, I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here  without  are  a 
hrace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  mea- 
sure to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Cat.  Not  to-night,  good  lago.  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertain- 
ment. 

logo.  O I  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup :  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Coi,  I  nave  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and 
dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

logo.  What,  man !  'tis  a  night  of  revels :  the  gallants 
desire  it 

Ca$,  Where  are  they? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cos,  I'll  do't,  but  it  dislikes  me.  {^Estit  Cassio. 

logo.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-nignt  already, 
He'll  be  as  fuU  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.    Now,  my  sick  fool,  Rode- 

Whom  love  has  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  outward, 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 

Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he's  to  watch. 

Three  elves  of  Cyprus, — uoble,  swelling  spirits, 

That  hold  their  nonours  in  a  wary  distance. 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle,— 

Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too.    Now,  'mougst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle. — But  here  they  come. 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 
Re-^nUr  Cassio,  mh  him  Montano,  and  Gentlemen. 

Cm.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Man.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I 
am  a  soldier.  , 

logo.  Some  wine,  ho  I 

And  let  me  the  canakin  ciink,  cUnk;      [Sings. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  cUnk : 
A  9oldier*$  a  man  ; 
A  Ufe'e  but  a  epan  ; 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys  1  [  Wine  brought. 

Cat.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they 
are  most  potent  in  pottine ;  your  Dane,  your  German, 
and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander,—- Dnnk,  ho! — ^are 
nothing  to  your  En^flishman. 

Cae.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drinking? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane 
dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain ; 
he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle 
can  be  filled. 

Ca».  To  the  health  of  our  general. 


Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  I'll  do  you  justice. 

logo.  O  sweet  England ! 

King  Stephen  woe  a  worthy  peer. 

Hit  breechet  cott  him  but  a  crown  ; 
He  held  thenti  eixpence  all  too  deary 

With  that  he  cMd  the  tailor — town. 
He  wat  a  wight  of  high  renown^ 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
*Tit  pride  that  puUt  the  country  down. 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cat,  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  tban  tbe 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  bear  it  asain? 

Cat,  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place  that  does  those  things. — Well,  heaven's  above 
all ;  and  there  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and  there  be 
souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It  is  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cat.  For  mine  own  part, — ^no  offence  to  the  general, 
nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cat.  Ay ;  hut,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me :  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient — Let's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  to  our  affairs. — Forgive  us 
our  sins ! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  business.  Do 
not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk:  this  is  my  ancient; 
— this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  len  hand.—' 
I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  weu  enough,  and 
speak  well  enough. 

AU.  Excellent  well. 

Cat.  Why,  very  well,  then ;  you  must  not  think, 
then,  that  I  am  drunk.  \^Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters :  come,  let's  set  the 
watch. 

logo.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction ;  and  do  but  see  his  vice. 
'TIS  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other :  'tu  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  in  him, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

IiMo.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep  : 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Roderioo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [^Atide  to  him, 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go.  [^ExU  Roderigo. 

Mon.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  : 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But  hark !  what  noise? 

[Cy^ wi<Am,— Help !  Help! 
Re-enter  Cassio,  purtuing  Roderioo. 

Cat.  You  rogue !  you  rascal ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cat.  A  knave ! — teach  me  my  duty  ? 
Ill  beat  the  knave  into  a  wicker  bottte. 

Bod.  Beat  me  I 

3e2 


Cat.  Doit  thou  prate,  rome  t     ISIrUcby  Roderioo. 

Hfon.  Nay,  good  lieutenuit;     [ JtojrM;  Aim. 

I  prajr  you,  lir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cat.  Let  me  go,  *ir, 

Or  rU  knock  joa  o'er  the  inarzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come ;  jou're  drunk. 

Cat.  Dnrnkl  ITkegfyhl. 

Iiyo.  Aitav,  I  M7 !  ^Anie  to  Rod.]  go  out,  and  cry 
a  mutiny.  [Exit  Rod. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alaa,  gentlemen ! — 
Help,  no  I — Lieutenant, — fir, — Montano, — rir ; — 
Help,  maiten ! — Here's  a  goodly  Kiitck,  indeed  I 

Who'i  that  thBt  tJDgt  the  bell  I— Diablo,  h«  ! 
The  town  will  rise :  God'i  will !  lieutenant,  hold ! 
You  will  be  iham'd  for  erer. 

EnttT  Othbllo,  and  Atttnditnlt. 
0th.  What  U  the  matter  here! 

J/bn.   'Zoundi  1    I  bleed  (till :   I  am  hurt  to  the 
death.  IHt/ainU. 

Otk.  Hold,  for  your  livei  I 
logo.  Hold,  hold,  lisutenuttt — lir,  Montano, — gen- 

Hare  vou  foivol  all  senu  of  place  and  dutjT 

Hold,  hold !  the  general  ipeakitoyou:  hold,  for  ihamef 

OA.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  from  whence  ariieth  thi«  t 
Are  we  tum'd  Turki,  and  to  onraelvea  do  that, 
Which  heaven  hath  foibid  the  OltomJtel! 
For  Chriitian  shame,  put  by  thii  barbaroui  brawl : 
He  that  atin  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  hii  wul  light ;  he  dies  upon,  hit  motion. — 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  \  it  fnghti  the  iile 
From  her  propriely.— What  ii  the  matter,  mailer*! — 
Honeit  lago,  that  look'at  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this?  on  thv  love,  I  charge  thee. 

logo.  1  do  not  know ; — frienos  all  but  now,  even  now 
Id  quarter,  and  tn  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed ;  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  plnnel  had  unwitted  theoi) 
Swords  out,  and  lilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  would  in  action  glorious  I  bad  lost 
Those  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  iL 

0th.  How  came  it,  Michael,  you  were  thus  forgot! 

Cat.  1  pray  you,  pardon  mej   I  cannot  speak. 

0th.  Worihy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil; 
Tlie  gravity  and  stillness  of  yuuT  youth 
The  world'hoth  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure :  what's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-branler!  give  mc  answer  to  it. 

jVon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  : 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inforni  you, 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends  me, 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  1  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  ain, 
When  violence  assails  us. 

Oik.  Now,  by  heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  quelled, 
Aasnyi  to  lead  the  wuy.     If  1  once  stir, 
Or  do  but  lift  Ibis  ann,  tbf  best  of  you 
Shall  "ink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  ihSa  foul  roul  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
At.dh»th>.-'  "       this  offence, 

me,  both  at  a  birth, 


Shall  low  me. — What  I  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  pnvate  and  domestic  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety! 
'Tis  monslrons.-~Iago,  who  b^an  it! 

Mon.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  doit  deliver  more  or  !eu  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lam.  Touch  me  not  m  near, 

I.  had  rather  have  thii  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 
'Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassia ; 
Yet,  I  penuade  myself,  to  apeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thui  it  ii,  geuer«L 
Montano  and  myself  bein^  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Caasio  following  him  with  determin'd  aword 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  ^endeman 
Steps  in  to  Casaio,  and  eatreati  his  pause : 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  punue. 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  frigh{:  be,  awifl  of  foot. 
Outran  iny  purpose  ;  and  I  retum'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swoidi. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oatb,  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  hnef)  I  found  them  close  together. 
At  blow  and  thrust,  even  as  again  they  were, 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report ; — 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  lomelimei  forget : — 
Though  Casiio  did  some  Uttle  wrong  to  hint. 
As  men  in  raee  strike  those  that  wish  them  beat, 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  received 
From  him  diet  fled  aome  ttrange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  paaa. 

Olh.  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honetty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  il  light  to  Caiaio. — Cassio,  I  lore  thee; 
But  never  mare  he  officer  of  mine. — 

Etdtr  Desdeuoha,  altauUd. 


an  ezampli 

/)«.  What's  the  matter! 

Olh.  All's  well  now,  (weeting;  come  *way  to  bed- 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  joai  sn^eon. — 
Lead  him  off.—  [MoaTano  It  U^. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town. 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  diatractcd.— 
Come,  Dcsdemona;  'tis  the  aoldier's  life,  | 

Tu  have  their  balmy  slumben  wak'd  wid)  itriTe. 

lExeaU  aU  but  I*oo  amd  Caana 

lago.  What,  are  yon  hurl,  lieutenant! 

Cat.  Ay,  past  all  surgery.  : 

lago.   Mairy,  heaven  forbid! 

Cat.  Reputation, reputation, reputation!  O!  Ibin 
lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  tf 
uiyself,  and  what  remains  it  beatia]. — My  rcpntalit^ 
lago,  my  reputation  !  j 

logo.  As  1  am  an  honeit  man,  I  thought  jon  had  n~ 
ccived  some  bodily  wound;  there  it  more  offinice  in  thai. 
than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and  Dat 
false  imposition  J  oft  got  without  merit,  and  loat  wiik- 
out  deserving:  you  have  lo*t  no  reputatioa  sa  all,  w- 
less  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loaer.  What,  ■*•■! 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general  again :  yon  aie 
but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  polky 
than  in  malice;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  bit  oBcnc*- 1 
less  dog,  lo  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  h* 
again,  and  he's  youn. 

Cat.  1  will  ratner  lue  ta>  he  detpited,  than  la  deceive , 
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BO  frood  a  commander,  with  bo  light,  to  drunken,  and 
so  mdiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk?  and  speak  parrot! 
and  squahblef  swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian 
with  one's  own  shadow  l-^O  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee— devil. 

.  logo.  What  was  he  that  you  foUow'd  with  your 
sword?    What  had  he  doae  to  you? 

Cos,  I  know  not. 

logo,  Is*t  possible? 

Cos,  I  remember  a  mass  of  thinn,  but  nothing  dis- 
tinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothine  wherefore. — O  God ! 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  m  their  mouths,  to  steal 
away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy,  revel, 
pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts! 

logo.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how  came 
you  thus  recovered. 

Cos,  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfectness  shows  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 
^  logo.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ;  but, 
since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Coi,  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again:  he  shall  tell 
me,  I  am  a  drunkard.  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra, 
such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a 
sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast ! 

0  strange ! — Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

logo.  Come,  come;  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used:  exclaim  no  more  against  it 
And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  love  you. 

Com,  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk  I 

logo.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our 
general's  wife  is  now  the  general :— I  mav  say  so  in 
this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  devotement 
of  her  parts  and  graces :— confess  yourself  freely  to 
her;  importune  her;  she'll  help  to  put  you  in  your 
place  again.  She  is  of  so  f\ree,  so  aind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested.  This 
broken  joint  between  you  and  her  husband  entreat 
her  to  splinter,  and  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger 
than  it  was  before. 

Coi,  You  advise  me  well. 

logo,  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  honest 
kindness. 

CSm.  I  think  it  freely;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning, 

1  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake 
for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check 
me  here. 

logo.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night, lieutenant; 


I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cat,  Good  night,  honest  lago.  (Exit  Cassio. 

logo.  And  what's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play  the  vilUin, 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest. 
Probable  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And,  then,  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  I,  then,  a  villain. 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course, 
Directiy  to  his  good? — Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now ;  for  whiles  this  honest  n>ol 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  lus  ear,-» 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor : 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch. 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net. 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all-^-How  now,  Roderigo ! 
Enter  Rodbrioo,  angrily. 
Bod,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.    My  money  is 
almost  spent :  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  well  cud- 
gelled ;  and,  I  think,  the  issue  will  be — I  shall  have  so 
much  experience  for  my  pains,  and  so,  with  no  money 
at  all,  and  a  littie  more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice. 
logo.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  f 
Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does  't  not  go  well  ?    Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  cashier'd  Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  a  while.— By  the  mass,  'tis  motning ; 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 
Away,  I  say;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafler: 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.    (Exit  Ron.]    Two  things  are  to 

be  done. 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress. 
I'll  set  her  on : 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  where  be  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife.— Ay,  tiiai's  the  way : 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Before  tiie  Castle. 
Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Mutieiani, 

Cos,  Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains : 

Something  that's  brief;   and  bid  good-morrow  to  the 

general.  [Jfiifte. 

Enter  down.  , _. 

Clo,  Why,  masters,  have  vour  instruments  been  in  i  general  so 

Naples,  that  they  squeak  i'  the  nose  thus  ?  j  tove's  sake,  la  aiis  ■• 


1  Mui,  How,  sir,  how? 
do.  Are  these,  Ipny  yam,  called  wind 
1  Miu.  Ay,  manr,  are  they,  sir. 
Clo.  01  there^  kufs  a  taO. 
IMue.  WWTCijrha^ataIe,sir? 
do,  BIsny,  sir,  br  asaay  a  wind 
know.    Bat,  ■asKta.  here's  aosiey  ft 

that  he 
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OTHELLO, 


▲crm. 


1  Mtu.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not 

Go,  If  you  have  any  munc  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to*t  again ;  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music  the  general 
does  not  greatly  care. 

1  Mus,  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo,  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I  '11  away. 
Go ;  vanish  mto  air ;  awav !  lExemU  Muneiafu, 

Cos,  Dost  thou  hear,  mme  hcmest  friend? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend;  I  hear  you. 

Com,  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets,  lliere's  a  poor 
piece  of  gold  for  thee.  If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends 
the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her  there's  one  Cas- 
sio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of  speech :  wilt  thou  do 
this? 

Go.  She  b  stirring,  sir:  if  she  will  stir  hither,  I  shall 
seem  so  to  notify  unto  her.  lExU. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

Cm.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago.  You  have  not  been  arbed,  tuen  ? 

Coi.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

logo.  I'll  send  her  to  you  presentiy ; 

And  I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse* and  business 
May  be  more  free.  lExU. 

Cos.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  Good-morrow,  good  lieutenant:  I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it. 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  the  Moor  replies, 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity,  and  that  in  wholesome  wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you;  but,  he  protests,  he  loves 

you, 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Ca$,  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done,— 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

EmiL  Pray  you,  come  in : 

I  will  bestow  yon  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cos.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.     lExeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello,  I  ago,  and  Gentlemen, 

Otk.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  bv  him  do  my  duties  to  the  state : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walkmg  on  the  works ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

logo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  I'll  do't 

0th.  This  fortification,  gentlemen, — shall  we  see't? 

Gent.  We  wait  upon  your  lordship.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Before  the  CasUe. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des,  Be  thou  assur'd,  ffood  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 
EmU.  Good  madam,  do :  I  know  it  grieves  my  hua- 
band. 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 
Dee,  O!  that's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doubt, 
Cassio, 


But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  aa  you  were. 

Coi,  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 

Dei.  O,  sir !  I  thank  you.    Yon  do  love  my  loid ; 
You  have  known  him  long,  and  be  you  weU  assur'd. 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 
.  Coi,  Ay,  but,  lady, 

lliat  policy  may  either  last  so  lon^. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  watensh  diet, 
Or  breed  Itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Dee,  Do  not  doubt  that:  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  nlace.    Assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  last  article :  my  lord  shall  never  rest; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  uirilt;  i 

I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit.    Therefore,  be  merry,  Casaio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo,  at  a  dietattce, 

EmiL  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Coi.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Dee,  Whv,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Coi.  Madam,  not  now :  I  am  very  ill  at  ease ; 
Unfit  for  mine  own  pmpose. 

Dee.  Well,  do  vour  4iiscretion.  [JSxtf  Cassio. 

logo.  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say  t 

logo.  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if— I  know  not  what 

0th,  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife? 

loffo.  Cassio,  my  lord?    No,  sure ;  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Dee.  How,  now,  my  lord ! 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

0th.  Who  is't  you  mean  t 

Dee,  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Cassio.    Good,  my  lofd, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take ; 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judsnnent  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  caB  him  back. 

0th,  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Dee,  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some  other  time. 

Dee.  But  shall't  be  shortiy  7 

0th.  'The  sooner,  sweet,  for  yon. 

Dee.  Shall't  be  to-night  at  supper! 

0th.  No,  not  to-night 

Dee.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

0th.  I  shall  not  dine  al  home : 

I  meet  the  cantains  at  the  citadel. 

Dee.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night;  or  Tuesday  mora; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night;  on  Wednesday  mora : 
I  pr'ythee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days:  in  faith,  he's  penitent; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  conunon  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  ezain]ilea 
Out  of  our  best)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
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T'  incur  a  private  cheek.    When  shall  he  come  ? 

Tell  me,  Othello :  I  wonder  in  my  soul, 

What  jou  could  ask  me  that  I  should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  mammering  on.     What !  Michael  Cassio^ 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time, 

When  I  hare  spoke  of  you  dispraisinsly. 

Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  so  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  I    Trust  me,  I  could  do  much,— - 

0th,  Pr'ytbee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he  will, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des,  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon ; 

'Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  ;^u  warm, 
Or  sue  to  yon  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person :  nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  fall  of  poize  and  difficult  weight, 
And  fearAil  to  be  granted. 

0th,     ,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

De$,  Shall  I  deny  you?  no.    Farewell,  my  lord. 

0th,  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :   I'll  come  to  thee 
straight. 

DeM,  EmUia,  come.— Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach  you; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.     [£«t<,  m^  Emilia. 

0th,  Excellent  wretch !     Perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee,  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

logo.  My  noble  lord,— 

0th,  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  t 

logo.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d  my  laay, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

logo.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  farther  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
it. 

0th,  O,  yes ;'  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

logo.  Indeed? 

0th.  Indeed!  ay,  indeed:— discern 'st  thou  aught 
in  that? 
Is  he  not  honest? 

logo.  Honest,  my  lord? 

0th,  Honest?  ay,  honest 

logo.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

logo.  Think,  mj  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — ^Thou  dost  mean  something. 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife :  what  didst  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst,  **  Indeed!" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.    If  tnou  dost  love  me. 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

logo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  yon. 

0th,  I  think,  thou  dost ; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st   thy  words    before  thou   giv'st  them 

breath,— 
Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more ; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart, 


That  passion  cannot  rule. 

logo.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest 

0th,  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none ! 

0th,  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

logo.  Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio's  an  honest  man. 

0th,  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this. 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
Hie  worst  of  words. 

logo.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts?    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false,— 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intruae  not?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawfm  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

logo.  1  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not)— that  your  wisdom  yet. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

logo.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  je^el  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;   'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha! 

logo,  O!  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  fondly  loves ! 

0th.  O  misery ! 

logo.  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.— 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why  ?  wh^  is  tfiis  ? 

Think'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?    No :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  once  to  be  resolv'd.    Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 
To  say— my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
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Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  no,  lago ; 
rU  see,  before  }  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  now  1  shall  have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me.    I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio : 
Wear  your  eve^thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd ;  look  to*t. 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well : 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  con- 
science 
Is,  not  to  leave't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

0th,  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

Jago,  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

logo.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seal  her  Other's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft.—- But  I  am  much  to 

blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

logo,  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

Om,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

logo.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love. — But,  I  do  see  you  are  mov'd : — 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

0th.  I  will  not. 

logo.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  uito  such  vile  success. 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at    Cassio's  my  worthy  friend. 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

0th.  No,  not  much  mov'd.— 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

logo.  Long  live  she  so ;  and  long  live  you  to  think 
so! 

0th,  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

logo.  Ay,  there's  the  point : — as, — to  be  bold  with 
you,— 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree. 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends. 
Fob  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnaturaL-* 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  in  suspicion 
IXstinctly  speak  of  her,  though  1  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  td  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And  happily  repent 

0th,  Farewell,  farewell. 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.     Leave  me,  lago. 

logo.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Gom^. 

OA.   Why  did  I  marry? — ^This  honest  creature, 
doubtless, 


Sees  und  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

logo.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your  ho- 
nour [^Rettammg. 
To  scan  this  thing  no  farther ;  leave  it  to  time. 
Although  'tis  fit  3iat  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability) 
Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means. 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity : 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that    In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

0th.  Fear  not  my  government. 

logo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [^ExiL 

Om.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  human  dealings :  if  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-vtrings^ 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
Ana  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — ^yet  that's  not  much : — 
She's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loath  her.     O,  curse  of  marriage ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites.     I  had  rather  be  a  toed. 
And  live  upon  tne  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love  I 

For  others'  uses.    Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ooei;    ' 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death :  | 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken.     Desdemona  comes :  ' 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 
If  she  be  false,  O !  then  heaven  mocks  itself. — 
I'll  not  believe  it 

Dea,  How  now,  my  dear  Othello ! 

Your  dinner  and  the  generous  islanders. 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Olh,  I  am  to  blame. 

Dei.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint?  are  you  not  well  ? 

0th.  1  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Dee.  Faith,  that's  with  watching ;  'twill  away  again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well.  lOffere  to  bind  ki»  Head. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little;  [LeU fall  her  Nt^km. 
Let  it  alone.    Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Des,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

lExeunt  Oth.  emd  Dis. 

EmU,  1  am  glad  I  have  found  thu  napkin. 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor: 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  timea 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.    I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give't  lago :  what  he  will  do  witli  it, 
Heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  I  ago. 

logo.  How  now  {  what  do  you  here  alone? 

EmiL  Do  not  you  chide,  I  nave  a  thing  for  you. 

lago.  A  thing  for  me  ? — ^it  is  a  common  thhie. 

Etna,  Ha?  * 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

EmiL  O !  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief? 
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logo.  What  handkerchief? 

EnuL  What  handkerchief ! 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Deademona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  £d  bid  me  steal. 

logo.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.  No,  'faith :  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

logo.  A  good  wench ;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with't,  that  you  have  been 
so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it? 

logo.  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ?  [Snatelung  it. 

EvuL  If  it  be  not  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give't  me  again :  poor  lady !  she'll  run  mad, 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

logo.  Be  not  acknown  on't;  I  have  use  for  it 
Go ;  leave  me.  [Eiit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it :  trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ    This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poisons. 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  ot  sulphur. — I  did  say  so : — 

Enter  Othello. 
Look,  where  he  comes!     Not  poppy,  nor  mandra* 

gora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

0th,  Ha!  ha !  false  to  me?  to  me? 

logo.  Why,  how  now,  general  I  no  more  of  that 

0th,  Avaunt  I  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack.— 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

logo.  How  now,  my  lord ! 

0th.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  ? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

OM.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.— O !  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind ;  farewell  content : 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue :  O,  farew^l ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  O !  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

logo.  Is  it  possible? — My  lord,^ 

OUi,  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Tahmg  him  hg  the  Throat, 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog. 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

logo.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  see't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 


To  hang  a  doubt  on,  or  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

logo.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd. 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that  [ReUatmg  him. 

logo.  O  grace  I  O  heaven  defend  me  I 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! — 

0  monstrous  world !    Take  note,  take  note,  O  world ! 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit;  and,  from  hence, 

I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Oth,  Nay,  stay. — ^Thou  shouldst  be  honest 

logo.  I  shoula  be  wise ;  for  honesty's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth,  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not 
I'll  have  some  proof:  her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.     If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  sufibcating  streams, 
I'll  not  endure  it — Would  I  were  satisfied ! 

logo.  I  see,  sur,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  woidd  be  satisfied  ? 

Oth,  Would !  nay,  I  will. 

logo.  And  may ;  but  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my  lord  ? 
Would  you  the  supervision  ?  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  topp'd? 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation !  O ! 

logo.  It  were  a  tedious  difliculty,  I  think. 
To  bring  it  to  that  prospect    Damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  I     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Where's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk :  but  yet,  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  troth. 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it 

Oth,  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 

logo.  I  do  not  like  the  oflice ; 
But,  sith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Ptick'd  to't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately. 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs : 
One  of  thu  kind  is  Cassio. 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — "  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  he  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves ! " 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand, 
Cry, — "  O,  sweet  creature !     and  then  kiss  me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then,  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss'd ;  and  then. 
Cried, — "  Cursed  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor ! " 

Oth.  O  monstrous  I  monstrous ! 

logo.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  : 
'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

logo.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
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That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th,  rU  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

Iaffo»  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  done ; 
She  may  be  honest  yet    Tell  me  but  this : 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

0th,  I  gave  her  such  a  one  :  'twas  my  first  gift. 

logo.  I  know  not  that ;  but  such  a  handkerchief, 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  tonlay 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that,— 

logo.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  prooft. 

Oth,  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  I 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true.-— Look  here,  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven:    'tis 

gone. — 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 
Yield  up,  O  Love !  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne, 
To  tyrannous  hate  I  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues  1 

logo.  Ptay,  be  content 

Oih.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood  I 

logo.  Patience,  I  say:  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Oth.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontick  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  cotmie 
Ne'er  knows  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love. 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven, 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  [^KneeUng. 

1  here  engage  my  words. 

logo.  Do  not  rise  yet-—  {^KneeUng, 

Witness,  you  ever>burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service.     Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soe'er. 

Oth,  1  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio 's  not  alive. 

logo.  My  friend  is  dead :  'tis  done  at  your  request ; 
But  let  her  live. 

Oth,  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !     O,  damn  her  I 

Come,  go  with  me  apart;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

logo,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  lExewU, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown, 

Dei,  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  the  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say,  he  lies  any  where. 

De»,  Why,  man  ? 

Clo,  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing. 

Dei.  Go  to.     Where  lodges  he  ? 

Ch,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Dei.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Ch,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to 


devise  a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  tiiroat 

Dei.  Can  yon  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  to 
report? 

Clo,  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Dee.  Seek  him ;  bid  him  come  hither :  teU  him,  I 
have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope  all  wiQ 
be  well. 

(Uo,  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit; 
and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it  [^EjciL 

Dee.  Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchirf,  Emilia? 

EmiL  I  know  not,  madam. 

Dee.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  pone 
Full  of  cruzadoes ;  and  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baaeneas 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil,  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Dei,  Who  ?  he !  I  think  the  sun,  where  he  waa  botm. 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

EmiL  Look,  where  he 

Enter  Othbllo. 

Dei^  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Casaio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — How  is't  with  you,  my  loid  ? 

Oth,  Well,  mv  good  lady.— [wdTside.]  O, 
to  dissemble  !— 
How  do  you,  Desdemona? 

Dei,  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand.    This  hand  is  moist,  my 
lady. 

Dei.  It  jet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  aorcew. 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart 
Hot,  hot  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  praying. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     Tb  a  good  hand ; 
A  frank  one. 

Dei.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth,  A  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  old  gave 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — ^hands,  not  hearts. 

Dei,  I  cannot  speak  of  this.    Come   sow,  i 
promise. 

Oth,  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Dei,  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  widi  ysci. 

Oth,  I  have  a  salt  and  sudden  rheum  offends  me. 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Dei.  Here,  my  lord.  lOferiag  iL 

Oth,  That  which  I  gave  you, 

Dei.  I  have  it  not  about  Me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Dei,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth,  That  is  a  fank. 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  eive ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her,  while  she  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  &tlier 
Entirelv  to  her  love ;  but  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  spirits  dieald 
After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  mv  fate  wotdd  have  me  vite, 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  onl : 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lose  or  give't  away  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Dei,  Is't  possible! 
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0th.  'Tu  trae :  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it 
A  sibyl,  that  had  nuinber'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk, 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserr'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des,  Indeed!  is'ttruef 

0th.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Des,  Then,  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never  seen  it ! 

0th,  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startinely  and  rash  ? 

0th.  Is't  lost?  is't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out  o'  the  way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 

0th.  Say  yon? 

De$,  It  is  not  lost;  but  what  an  if  it  were? 

0th.  How? 

Dei.  1  say,  it  is  not  lost 

0th.  Fetch't,  let  me  see't 

De$.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir ;  but  I  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  recetv'd  afain. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief:  my  mind  misgives. 

De$.  Come,  come ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief,— 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

0th.  The  handkerchief,— 

De$,  A  man  that,  all  his  time, 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you ; — 

0th.  The  handkerchief,— 

Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away !  {^ExU  Othello. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

De$.  1  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it 

EmU.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us. 

Enter  Iago  and  Cassio. 
Look  you  I    Cassio,  and  my  husband. 

logo.  There  is  no  other  way ;  'tis  she  must  do'i : 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  amd  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio  1  what's  the  news  with 
you? 

Cos.  Madam,  my  former  suit    I  do  beseech  you. 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour :  I  would  not  be  delay'd. 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  shift  myself  upon  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas  I  thrice-gentle  Cassioj 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech.    You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will, 


Than  for  myself  I  dare :  let  that  suffice  you. 

logo.  Is  my  lord  angry? 

EmiL  He  went  hence  but  now ; 

And,  certainly,  m  strange  imquietness. 

logo.  Can  he  be  an^  ?    I  have  seen  the  cannoay 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff*d  his  own  brother ; — and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  1  pr'ythee,  do  so.  [^Exit  Iago/I— Something, 
sure,  of  state, — 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object     'Tis  even  so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain :  nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  suborn 'd  the  witness. 
And  he's  indicted  falsely. 

EmiL  Fny  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you  think, 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy, 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day !    I  never  gave  him  causie. 

EmiL  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  :  'tis  a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  oom  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's  mind ! 

Emit.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will  go  seek  him.— Cassio,  walk  hereabout : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost 

Cas^  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Dcsdemona  mid  Emilia. 
Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend^Cassio  I 

Cos.  What  make  you  from  home? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
I'  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian,  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What,  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and  nights? 
Eight  score  eight  liours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times? 

0  weary  reckoning  I 

Cos.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  convenient  time. 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.    Sweet  Bianca, 

[Gtviii^  her  Desdemona's  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out 

Bia$L  O,  Cassio !  whence  came  this  ? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend : 
To  the  felt  absence,  now,  I  feel  a  cause. 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?    Well,  well. 

Cas.  Go  to,  woman  I 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress  some  remembrance : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bia$L  Why,  whose  is  it? 

Cas.  I  know  not,  sweet:  I  found  it  in  my  chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough  it  will)  I'd  have  it  copied : 
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Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian,  Leave  you !  wherefore  ? 

Cos.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian,  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Com,  Not  that  I  love  you  not 


Bian,  But  that  yon  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  yon,  hring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night 

Cos.  'Tis  hut  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  yon. 
For  I  attend  here ;  but  I'll  see  you  soon. 

Bian,  'Tis  very  good :  I  must  he  circumatanc'd. 


i 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo. 


logo.  Will  you  think  so? 

0th.  Think  so,  lago  ? 

lago.  What, 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  unauthoriz'd  kiss. 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed, 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meanine  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven. 

logo.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip : 
But  if  I  give  mv  wife  a  handkerchief, — 

0th.  What  then? 

logo.  Why,  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord ;  and,  being  hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too : 
May  she  give  tnat? 

logo.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, — 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it. 
Thou  saidst, — O !  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

logo.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  * 

0th.  That's  not  so  good,  now. 

lago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  you 
wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say,— as  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  supiHied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab — 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  but  be  you  well  assur'd. 
No  more  than  he'll  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he  did, 

0th.  What?  what? 

logo.  Lie — 

0th.  With  her? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

0th.  Lie  with  her  I  lie  on  her ! — We  say,  lie  on  her, 
when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  her !  that's  fulsome. — 
Handkerchief,~~confessions, — handkerchief! — To  con- 
fess, and  be  hanged  for  his  labour. — First,  to  be  hanged, 
and  then  to  confess : — I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would 
not  invest  herself  in  such  shuddering  passion,  without 
some  instruction.  It  is  not  words,  that  shake  me  thus : 
— Pish ! — Noses,  ears,  and  lips. — Is  it  possible  ? — Con- 
fess !— Handkerchief ! — O  devil ! —  [FaUi  in  a  Trance. 

logo.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work  I   Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 


All  guiltless,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho !  my  lord ! 

Enter  Cassio. 
My  lord,  I  say !     Othello !— How  now,  Cassio ! 

Cos.  What's  the  matter? 

logo.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  : 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cos.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

laao.  No,  forbear. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course. 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you.— 

lExUCAsmfL 
How  is  it,  general?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

0th.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

laao.  I  mock  you !  no,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

0th.  A  homed  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast 

logo.  There's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  populous  citf, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

0th.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

laao.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you :  there's  millions  now  alire. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar :  your  case  is  better. 

0  1  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-moek. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 

And  to  suppose  her  chaste.     No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

0th.  O !  thou  art  wise ;  'tis  certain. 

laao.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 
Confine  yourseuT  but  in  a  patient  list 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grteC 
(A  passion  most  unfitting  such  a  man) 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'sense  upon  your  ecstasy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me ; 
The  which  he  promu'd.     But  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  sconiSy 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  : 

1  say,  but  mark  his  gesture. — Marry,  patience ; 
Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all-in-all  in  spleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  f 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

logo.  That*s  not 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature. 
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That  dotes  on  Cassio,  as  'tis  the  strumpet's  plague, 
To  beffuile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one. 
He,  wnen  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter : — ^here  he  comes. — 

Re-enter  Cassio. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio 's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant? 

Ca$,  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

logo.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  on't 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power,  [Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed? 

Cae,  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  I  [Ande, 

logo,  I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Cob.  Alas,  uoor  rogue !  I  think,  i'faith,  she  loves  me. 

0th,  Now  ne  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

lAiide. 

logo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

0th,  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er.     Go  to ;  well  said,  well  said.     [Aside, 

logo.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her : 
Do  you  intend  it? 

Cos.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th,  Do  you  triumph  o'er  me  ?  do  you  triumph  ? 

[Ande. 

Cae.  I  marry  her ! — what,  a  customer  ?  I  pr'ythee, 
bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not.  think  it  so  un- 
wholesome.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th,  So,  so,  so,  so.    They  laugh  that  win.    [Aeide, 

lago,  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry  her. 

Cat,  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

logo,  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.  Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well.  [Aside. 

Cos.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she  is 
persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  ner  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  lago  beckons  me :  now  he  begins  the  story. 

[Aside, 

Cos.  She  was  here  even  now;  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the  sear 
bank  with  certain  Venetians,  and  thither  conies  this 
bauble ;  and,  by  this  hand,  she  falls  me  thus  about  my 
neck  ;— 

0th,  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio !  as  it  were :  his  gestiure 
imports  it.  [Aside. 

Cos.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  so 
hales,  and  pulls  me :  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

0th,  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber.  O!  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog 
I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 

Cos.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  !  look  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cos,  Tis  such  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  perfumed 
one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian,  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  1  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief,  you  gave  me 
even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must  take 
out  the  work? — A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who  left 
it  there.  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take 
out  the  work?  There,  give  it  your  hobbv-horse:  where- 
soever you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't 

Cos.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca !  how  now,  how 
now! 

0th,  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief! 

[Aside, 


Bian,  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you  may: 
an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for. 

[ExU. 

logo.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cos.  'Faith,  I  must ;  she'll  rail  in  the  street  else. 

logo.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cos,  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you,  for  I  would 
very  fain  speak  with  you. 

tas,  Pr'ythee,  come ;  will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio. 

0th.  [Advancing.'\  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his  vice  ? 

Oih.  O,  lago  I 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he  prizes 
the  foolish  woman  your  wife !  she  gaye  it  him,  and  he 
hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing. — A  fine 
woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that 

0th,  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to- 
night, for  she  shall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is  turned 
to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  O !  the 
world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she  might  lie  by  an 
emperor's  side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

0th,  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is.— So  deli- 
cate with  her  needle ! — An  admirable  musician  I  O I 
she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear.— >0f  so  high 
and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  !— 

lago.  She's  the  worse  for*  all  this. 

0th.  O !  a  thousand  thousand  times.  And  then,  of 
so  gentle  a  condition. 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th,  Nay,  that's  certain : — ^but  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago ! — O,  lago !  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
nobody. 

0th,  I  will  chop  her  into  messes.— Cuckold  me  I 

lago.  O!  'tis  foul  in  her. 

0th,  With  mine  ofiicerl 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

0th,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago;  this  night: — I'll 
not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty  un- 
provide  my  mind  again. — This  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her  bed, 
even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th,  Good,  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases ;  very 
good. 

lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker. 
You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight.  [A  Trumpet  mt^, 

0th,  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that  same  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.   'Tis  Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke ;  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with  him. 
Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod,  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Giving  him  a  Packet. 

Oih,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  the  Packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 

lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  vou.     How  does  lieutenant  Cassio? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des,  Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
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An  unkind  breach,  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

Oih,  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Des.  My  ford? 

0th, "  Tiiis  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will " — IReadmg. 

Lod,  He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  f 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th,  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th,  Are  you  wise? 

Des.  What !  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on*t 

0th,  Indeed. 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

De9,  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th,  Devil!  IStrikinp  her. 

Dee.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  belie v'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it.     'Tis  very  much ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  O  devil,  devil  I 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Dee.  1  will  not  stay  to  offend  you.     [Gotn^. 

Lod,  Truly  an  obedient  lady. — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th.  Mutress! 

Dee,  My  lord? 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod,  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep ; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient. — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well-painted  passion  I 
I  am  commanded  home.— Get  you  away ; 
rU  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence !  avaunt ! 

[^ExU  Dbsdemona. 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.    And,— sir,  to-night, 
I  do  intreat  that  we  may  sup  together : 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cypriis.-— Goats  and  monkies  I 

lExU, 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient?— This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

logo.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  t 

logo.  He's  that  he  u  :  I  may  not  breathe  my  censure. 
What  he  might  be,— if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not,— • 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lod.  What !  strike  his  wife  ? 

logo,  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  yet  would  I  knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

laffo,  Alas,  alas  I 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.   You  shall  observe  him  ,* 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so, 


That  I  may  save  my  speech.    Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 
Lod,  I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him.  [Exemd. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Eml.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th,  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  her  togethcKi 

EmM,  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  1  hesrd 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  tliem. 

0th.  What!  did  they  never  whisper? 

EtmL  Never,  my  kfd. 

OtJi,  Nor  send  you  out  of  the  way? 

EvuL  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  OMuk,  nor 
nothing? 

Endl.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth,  That's  strange. 

Emit,  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  thi/in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  corse. 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wires 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

Oth.      Bid  her  come  hither : — go. —  \_E:dt  Emilia. 
She  says  enough ;— yet  she's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  secrets : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel,  and  pray  ;  I  have  seen  her  ds't 
Re-enter  Emilia,  tdth  Desdbmona. 

Dee,  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Oth,  Prayi  chuck,  codm  hither. 

Dee.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  see  your  eyes: 

Look  in  my  face. 

Dee,  What  horrible  fancy  is  this  ? 

Oth.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress;  [2\>  Emiua. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery ; — nay,  despatch. 

Dee,  Upon  my  knee,  what  doth  yonr  speech  import! 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [^AmL 

But  not  the  words. 

Oth,  Why,  what  art  thou? 

Dee.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  jour  trae 

And  loyal  wife.  [JZsss. 

Oth,  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  tiiemselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore,  be  douUe-dama'd; 
Swear  thou  art  honest 

Dee,  Heaven  doth  tnily  knov  it 

Oth,  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as  heD. 

Dee,  To  whom,  my  lord?  with  whom  ?  How  am  I fidse ! 

Oth,  O  Desdemona ! — away,  away,  away ! 

Dee,  Alas,  the  heavy  day !— Why  do  yon  weep? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  loni? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  caUmg  bsck. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me :  if  you  have  lost  him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth,  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
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A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas !  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 

To  point  bis  slowly  moving  finffer  at ; 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart, 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  Ufe, 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence, 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  lor  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in ! — turn  thy  complexion  there. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin ; 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Dea,  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest 

Oih.  O !  ay ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles, 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed ! 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  bom ! 

!>€$,  Alas !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th,  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?    What  committed  ? 
Committed  7 — O  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds.-— What  committed  ? 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meete. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it.    What  committed! — 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

hea.  By  heaven  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oik,  Are  not  you  a  strumpet! 

De$,  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful,  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oih,  What,  not  a  whore  ! 

Du,  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

0th.  Is  it  possible  ! 

De$,  O,  heaven  forgive  us !  [Kneeling, 

0th,  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ! 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress, 

Re-enier  Emilia. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  you,  you,  ay,  you : 
We  have  done  our  course ;  there's  money  for  your  pains. 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel.  lExU. 

EmiL  Alas !  what  does  thia  gentleman  conceive  ! 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ! 

Dee,  'Faith,  half  asleep.  [jAdng, 

EmiL  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my  lord? 

Des.  With  whom  ! 

EmU.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Dea,  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

EmiL  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Dea,  I  have  none :  do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  have  I  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water.    Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — ^remember; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

EmiL  Here  is  a  change,  indeed !     [ExU. 

Dea.  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  least  misdeed! 
Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Iago. 

logo.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?    How  is  it 
with  you! 

Dea.  I  cannot  tell.  Those,  that  do  teach  young  babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks : 


He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

logo.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

EmU.  Alas  I  la^o,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Dea.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ! 

logo.  What  naine,  fiur  lady  ! 

Dea.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  sa^  I  was. 

EmU.  He  call'd  her  whore :  a  beggar  m  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat. 

logo.  Why  did  he  so! 

Dea,  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

logo.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.     Alas  the  day ! 

EmU.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matehes. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ! 

Dea.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago.  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ! 

Dea.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

EmL  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging,  cotening  shve,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  else. 

Iago.  Fie  I  there  is  no  such  man :  it  is  impossible. 

Dea.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 

EmU.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones! 
Why  should  he  call  her,  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  com- 
pany! 
What  place  !  what  time  !  what  form  !  what  likelihood  ! 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villainous  knave. 
Some  base,  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow.— 
O,  heaven  I  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west  I 

Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

EmiL  O,  fie  upon  them  I  some  such  squire  he  was, 
That  tum'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Dea.  O  good  Iago ! 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  aeain  !      * 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.    Here  I  kneel : 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discourse  of  tnought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will,— -though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,— love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  I    Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  eam, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

laao.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour : 
The  business  of  the  stete  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Du.  If  'twere  no  other,— 

Iago.  'Tis  but  so,  I  warrant  [Mune. 

Hark,  how  these  instmments  summon  to  supper  I 
The  messengers  of  Venice  stey  the  meat. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

\ExewU  Dbsdbmona  and  Emilia. 
Enter  Rodbrioo. 
How  now,  Roderigo  I 
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Rod.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with  me. 

logo.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Bod,  Every  day  thou  do^st  me  with  some  device, 
lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  keep'st  from 
me  all  conveniency,  than  su^pliest  me  with  the  least 
advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  mdeed,  no  longer  endure 
it ;  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded!,  to  put  up  in  peace  what 
already  I  have  foolishly  suffered. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Bod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much;  for  your  words, 
and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

logo.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Bod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted  myself 
out  of  my  means :  the  jewels  you  have  had  from  me,  to 
deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted  a 
votarist:  you  have  told  me,  she  has  received  them,  and 
returned  me  expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  res- 
pect and  acauamtance ;  but  I  find  none. 

logo.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Bod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ;  nor 
'tis  not  very  well:  by  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is  very 
scurvy ;  and  begin  to  nnd  myself  fobbed  in  it. 

logo.  Very  well. 

Bod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if  she  will  return  me 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 
unlawful  solicitation;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I  will  seek 
satisfaction  of  you. 

logo.  You  have  said  now. 

Bod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I  protest 
intendment  of  doing. 

logo.  Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee ;  and 
even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opi- 
nion than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo : 
thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception ;  but, 
yet,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Boa.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

logo.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared,  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment  But, 
Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed,  which  I 
have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than  ever,— >I  mean, 
purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — this  night  show  it :  if 
thou  the  next  night  following  enjoyest  not  Desdemona, 
take  me  from  Uiis  world  with  treachery,  and  devise 
engines  for  my  life. 

Bod.  Well,  whatiait?  is  it  within  reason,  and  compass? 

logo.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Bod.  Is  that  true?  whv,  then  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona return  again  to  Venice. 

logo.  O,  no !  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none  can 
be  80  determinate  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Bod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  of  him  ? 

Fago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
place ;  knocaing  out  his  brains. 

Bod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

logo.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and  a 
right  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry,  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him :  he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honour- 
able fortime.  If  you  will  watch  his  going  thence, 
(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure :  I  will  be 
near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between 
us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go  along  with 
me;  I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that 
you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is 
now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste : 
about  it. 


Bod.  1  will  hear  farther  reason  for  this.  | 

logo.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [JEsnatf. 

SCENE  III.^Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Dbsdemona,  Emilia,  OMi 

AttendanU. 

Lod,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no  fkrtkct: 
0th.  O !  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.   Madam,  good-night;   I  humbly  thank  your 

ladjrship. 
Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 
0th.  WiU  70tt  walk,  nr?- 

O I — Desdemona,— 
Dm.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant;  I  will  be  re- 
turned forthwith.  Dismiss  your  attendant  there:  look, 
it  be  done. 
De*.  I  will,  my  lord. 

lExeufU  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  AUimdmmh 
EnuL  How  goes  it  now?  he  looks  gentler  than  be  did. 
Des,  He  says,  he  will  return  incontinent. 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 
EmU.  Dismiss  me ! 

Dee.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  cusplease  him. 
Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him. 
Dee,  So  would  not  I :  my  love  doth  so  approTe  bin, 
That  even  bis  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  frowns,— 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me,— have  erace  and  favour  in  them. 
Emil.  1  have  laid  those  uieets  you  bade  me  on  the 

bed. 
Dee,  All's  one. — Good  faith,  how  foolish  are  our 
minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 
Emil.  Come,  come,  yon  talL 

Dee.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara : 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  sone  of — willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortime, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song,  to-night» 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  despatch. 
EmiL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 
Dee.  No,  unpin  me  hete.— 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 
EmiL  A  very  handsome  man. 
Dee.  He  speaks  welL 

EmiL  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked 
barefoot  to  Palestine  ror  a  touch  of  his  nether  lipu 
Des.  A  poor  eotU  eat  eighing  bg  a  egeamore  tree^ 

[Singing. 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  hoeomf  her  head  am  her  iacr, 

^tfi^  willoWf  wUUfw,  willow : 
The  freeh  etreame  ran  by  her,  and  mmnua'd  her 
moane; 
Sing  willow  f  willow,  willow  : 
Her  ealt  teare  fell  from  her,  and  eoftem*d  ike 
etonee; 

Lay  by  these. — 

^191^  willow,  willow,  unOow. 

Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he'll  come  anon.— 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  mg  garkmd. 

Let  ndbodg  blame  him,  hie  ecom  I  apprave, — 

Nay,  that's  not  next — Hark !  who  is  it  that  knocks  f 
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Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Dee.  /  calTd  my  love  fabe  love ;  but  what  said  he 
then? 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
If  I  court  mo  women^  you*U  couch  with  mo  men. 
So,  get  thee  gone ;  good  night    Mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

EmU.  Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Dee,  I  have  heard  it  said  so.— O,  these  men,  these 
men!— 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — ^tell  me,  Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
Id  such  gross  kind  ? 

EmiL  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Dee,  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

EmU,  Why,  would  not  you? 

Dee,  No,  by  this  heavenly  ligbt 

Emit,  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light : 
I  might  do*t  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Dee,  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

Emil,  The  world  is  a  huge  thing:  'tis  a  great  price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Dee,  In  troth,  I  think  thou  would'st  not. 

Emil,  In  troth,  I  think  1  should,  and  undo't,  when 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for 
a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns, 
petticoats,  nor  caps,  I'or  any  petty  exhibition ;  but,  for 
the  whole  world, — way,  who  would  not  make  her  hus- 
band a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should 
venture  purgatory  for't 


Dee,  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  for 
the  whole  world. 

Emit,  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world ; 
and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  mieht  quickly  make  it  right. 

Dee,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Endl,  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world  they  play 'd  for. 
But,  I  do  thmk,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or,  say,  they  strike  us, 
Or  scant  our  former  bavin?  in  despite. 
Why,  we  have  galls;  and,  uough  we  bave  some  graced 
Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them:  they  see,  and  smell, 
And  have  their  palates,  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others?    Is  it  sport? 
I  think,  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it? 
I  think,  it  doth.     Is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs? 
It  is  so  too :  and  have  not  we  affections. 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well ;  else,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to. 

Dee,  Good  night,  good  night :  heaven  me  such  uses 
send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend.    [Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  Iago  and  Roderigo. 


logo.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk;  straight  will  he 
come: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  he  at  thy  elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Bod,  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in't. 

Iago,  Here,  at  thy  hand :  be  bold,  and  take  thy  stand. 

Rod,  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons.-— 
lis  but  a  man  gone : — ^forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 

[Stande  hack, 

logo,  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the 
sense. 
And  he  grows  angry.    Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  game :  live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor  • 
May  unfold  me  to  him :  there  stand  I  in  much  peril. 
No,  he  must  die : — ^be't  so ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Retiring, 
Enter  Cassio. 

Rod,  I  know  his  gait ;  'tis  he. — Villain,  thou  diest. 
[Ruehing  forward,  and  making  a  paee  at  Cassio. 

Cae,  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed,. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st : 
I  willmakeproof  of  thine.  [Drau;e,andwoundeRoDZKiao, 


Rod,  O I  I  am  slain. 

[Iago  etarte  forward,  cute  Cassio  behind  in  the 
Leg,  and  exit, 
Cae,  I  am  maim'd  for  ever. — Light,  ho !  murder  I 
murder!  [Falle, 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  dietance, 
0th,  The  voice  of  Cassio.— Iago  keeps  his  word. 
Rod,  O,  villain  that  I  am ! 
0th.  It  is  e'en  so. 

Cae.  O,  help !  bo !  light !  a  surgeon  I 
0th,  'Tis  he. — O  brave  Iago !  honest,  and  just. 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong ; 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  unblest  fate  hies  :^trumpet,  I  come. 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be  spotted. 

[Exit  Othello. 
Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  dietance, 
Cae,  What,  ho!  no  watch?  no  passage?  murder! 

murder ! 
Gra,  'Tis  some  miscbance ;  the  cry  is  very  direful. 
Cae.  O,  help ! 
Lod,  Hark  I 

Rod,  O,  wretehed  villain  I 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan. — It  is  a  heavy  night. 
These  may  be  countoneits :  let's  think't  UAsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 
Rod.  No  body  come?  then,  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iago,  unready,  with  a  Light, 
Lod,  Hark! 
Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  bis  shirt,  with  light  and 

weapons. 
Iago,  Who's  there?  whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries 

out  murder  thus  ? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

3p 
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logo.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry? 

Cos,  Here,  here  I  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 

logo.  What's  the  matter? 

Gr<L,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it 

Lod,  The  same  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

logo*  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously  f 

Ca9,  lago  ?    O !  I  am  spoil'd ;  undone  by  villuns : 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago,  O  me, lieutenant!  whatvillainshave  done  this? 

Coi,  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  O  treacherous  villains  !— 

What  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

{To  liOoovico  and  Gkatiano. 

Rod,  O,  help  me !  here. 

Ca»,  That's  one  of  them. 

lago,  O  murderous  slave  I  O  villain  I 

[I  AGO  itab*  RODERIUO, 

Rod,  O  damn'd  lago  I  O  inhuman  dog !— • 

lago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark ! — MThere  be  these  bloody 
thieves  f 
How  silent  is  this  town  I — Ho !  murder  I  murder  1 
What  may  you  be  f  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod,  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

lago,  Siguier  Lodovico  ? 

Lod,  He,  sir. 

lago,  I  cry  you  mercy.  Here's  Cassio  hurt  by  villains. 

Crra,  Cassio? 

logo.  How  is  it,  brother! 

Cai,  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

logo,  'hliwnjf  heaven  forbid!—- 

Light,  gentlemen  I  111  bind  it  with  my  shirt 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is't  that  cry'd? 

le^o.  Who  is't  that  cry'd ! 

Bian,  O  my  dear  Cassio  I  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! 

lago,  0  notable  strumpet!— Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Ca»,  No. 

Gro.  I  am  sorry,  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been  to 
seek  you. 

logo.  Lend  me  a  garter : — so. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  I 

Bian,  Alas  I  he  faints.— O  Cassio !  Cassio !  Cassio ! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Caasio.— Come,  come. 
Lend  me  a  light — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 

[Looking  at  Ron. 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no: — ^yes,  sure.    O  heaven  I  Roderigo. 

Qm.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

logo.  Even  he,  sir;  did  you  know  him? 

dra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

lago,  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  you  gentle  pardon : 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gro.  I  am  glad  to  see  yoo, 

logo.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ?-A),  a  diair,  a  chair  1 

Gt<u  Roderigo! 

logo.  He,  he,  'tis  he.— O I  that's  well  said ;— the 
chair.—  [A  chair  hromgJU, 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 
1*11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.— -For  you,  mistress, 

tTo  BlAMCA. 
lere,  Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend.    What  malice  was  between  you? 
Cos.  None  in  the  worid ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 


lago.  What,  look  you  pale?— O,  bear  him  out  o'the 
air. —  [CTassio  and  Rod.  are  home  <f. 

Stay  you,  good  gentlemen. — Look  you  pale,  mistreai? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  an  you  stir :— we  shall  hear  more  anon.— 
Behold  her  well;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her: 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speak, 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

EnUL  Alas!  what's  the  matter?  what'a  the  matter, 
husband  ? 

Imo,  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
*By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd : 
lie's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

EmiL  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cassio! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'y  thee,  Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp*d  to-night — 
What !  do  you  shake  at  that? 

Bian,  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  but  I  therefore  shske 
not 

lago,  O I  did  he  so?    I  chaige  you,  go  with  me. 

EmiL  O,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian,  I  am  no  strumpet;  but  of  life  as  hones^ 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emit.  As  I?  fie  upon  thee! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd.— > 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell's  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray?— This  is  the  ni^bt,      L^'*^ 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  qmte.    [£jieneL 

SCENE  II.— A  Bedchamber. 
Dbsdbmona  m  Bed  asleep,    A  Light  hni'ming. 

Enter  Othello,  locking  the  Door  efier  hkau 
0th,  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  sool, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  ! — 
It  u  the  cause. — Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out  the  light? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  a«dn  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thj  ligh^ 
Thou  cunnins 'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  wnere  is  that  Promethean  beat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume.    When  I  have  plnek'd  Ae 

rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither : — 111  smell  it  on  the  tree. — 


O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persoade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword !— One  more,  one  more. — 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 

And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  thia  the  laal: 

So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 

But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow's  heavoil y ; 

It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wake»— 

2>e«.  Who's  there?    Othello? 

0th,  Ay,  DeednMStt. 

Dee,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord? 

0th,  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Deademonmf 

Dee,  Ay,  m j  laid. 

Oth,  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crine, 
UnreconcQ'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solifit  for  it  straight 

Dee,  Alas,  my  lord !  what  mnj  yon  mc«n  bw  that? 

Oth,  WeU,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  wiR  walk  bj- 
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I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No,  heaven  forfend,  I  would  not  kill  thy  souL 

Dei.  Talk  you  of  killing? 

0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

2>M.  Then,  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  I 

0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph! 

Dei.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  roll  so.    Why  I  should  fear,  I  know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not;  hut  yet,  I  feel  I  fear. 

0th,  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Dei.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th,  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest 

Dei.  That  death's  unnatmral,  Uiat  kflls  for  loving. — 
Alas  I  why  gnaw  ^ou  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  hloody  passion  shades  your  very  frame : 
These  are  portents ;  hut  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  still  1 

Dei.  I  will  so.    What's  the  matter? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd,  and  gave 
thee, 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Dei.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul  I 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Dei.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore,  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sm ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception, 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Dei.  Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  I  say,  amen. 

Dei.  And  have  you  mercy  too !— >I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life ;  never  lov*d  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in*s  hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Dei.  He  found  it  then ; 

I*never  gave  it  him. — Send  for  him  hither; 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

0th.  He  hath  confessed. 

Dei.  What,  my  lord? 

0th.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee. 

Dei.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Dei.  He  will  not  say  so. 

0th.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta*en  order  for't 

Dei,  My  fear  interprets  then. — What!  is  he  dead? 

0th,  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Dei.  Alas !  he  is  betray^,  and  I  undone. 

0th,  Out,  strumpet  I     Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my 
face? 

Dei.  O I  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not 

0th.  Down,  strumpet  I 

Dei.  Kill  me  to-morrow ;  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th.  Nay,  if  you  strive, — 

Dei.  But  half  an  hour. 

0th.  Being  done. 

There  is  no  pause. 


Dei.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

0th.  It  is  too  late. 

Dei.  O  Lord,  Lord,  Lord  I  [He  emothen  her. 

EmiL  [  Within,']  My  lord,  my  lora  I  what  ho  I  my 
loid,mylord! 

Oih.  What  noise  is  this? — Not  dead !  not  yet  quite 
dead? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.—- 
So,  so!  [Stabiher. 

EmiL  \WUhin.']  What  ho  !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

0th.  Who's  there  ? 

Emil.  [  WitJun."]  O,  good  my  lord  I  I  would  spea^  a 
word  with  you. 

0th.  Yes; — 'tis  Emilia, — By  and  by.— She's  dead. 
Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death ; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in  ?    Were't  good  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  again  : — ^no. — What's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife  7 — I  have  no  wife : 
O  insupportable,  O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  th'  ^Srighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

EmU.  [  Wit^."]  I  do  beseech  you,  I  may  speak  with 

Jou. 
my  lord  I 

0th,  I  had  forgot  thee.    O !  come  in,  Emilia.— > 
Soft, — ^by  and  by : — let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?    What's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

lUfUocki  the  Door. 
Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  O,  good  my  lord !  yonder's  foul  murder  done. 

0th.  What!  now? 

EmU.  But  now,  my  lord  I 

0th.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kiU'd  a  young  Venetian, 
Caird  Roderigo. 

0th.  Roderigo  kiU'd? 

And  Cassio  kill'd? 

EmU.  No;  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?  Then  murder's  out  of  tune. 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Dei.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  I 

EmU.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

0th.  That!  what? 

EmU.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice  >- 
Help !  Help,  ho !  help ! — O  lady,  speak  agam ! 

[^Going  to  the  bed. 
Sweet  Desdemona !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak  I 

Dei.  A  guiltless  death  1  die. 

EmiL  0!  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Dei.  Nobody ;  I  mjrself ;  farewell : 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.    O  farewell  I      [Diei. 

0th.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murder'd? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

EmU.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  a  truth. 

0th.  She's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

EmiL  O !  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil. 

Otn,  She  tum'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

EmU,  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th,  She  was  false  as  water. 

EmU,  Thou  art  rash  as  fire  to  say 
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That  she  waa  false :  O !  she  was  heavenly  true. 

0th.  Cassio  did  top  her;  ask  thy  husband  else. — 
O I  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  iust  grounds 
To  this  extremity. — Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

EmiL  My  husband? 

0th,  llnr  husband. 

EmU,  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th,  Ay,  with  Cassio.    Nay,  had  she  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolyte, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it 

EmU,  My  husband  ? 

0th,  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

EmU,  My  husband  ? 

0th,  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman?  I  say,  thy 
husband. 

EmU,  O  mistress  I  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with 
love. — 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false?  s 

0th,  He,  woman; 

I  say,  thy  husband :  dost  understand  the  word  7 
My  fHend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

EmU,  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th,  Hal  [Threatemng  her, 

EmU,  Do  thy  worst : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th,  Peace !  you  were  best. 

EmU,  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O  gull !  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword;  I'll  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives.— Help  !  help,  ho !  help ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress  1  Murder  I  murder ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  tmd  Iaoo. 

Mon,  What  is  the  matter? — How  now,  general ! 

EmU,  O !  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  have  done  well. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

EmU,  pisprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a  man : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

logo,  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

EmU,  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false  ? 

lago,  I  did. 

EmU,  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 
Sne  false  with  Cassio  ! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 

logo.  With  Cassio,  mistress.    Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

EmU,  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound  to 
speak. 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 

AU,  O,  heaven  forfend ! 

Eml,  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murderer  on. 

0th,  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Ora,  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Mon,  O  monstrous  act ! 

EmU,  Villainy !  villainy !  villainy  ! 

I  think  upon't,— I  think,— I  smell't:— O  villainy  I 
I  thought  so  then :— I'll  kill  myself  for  grief. — 
O  villainy,  villainy  I 


logo.  What!  are  you  mad?  I  charge  you,  get  yoa 

home. 
EmU,  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  speak: 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Percnance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

0th,  O!  O!  O !  [FaUing  on  the  Grwmd. 

EmU,  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar. 

For  Uiou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  ^d  lift  up  eve. 

0th,  O I  she  was  fouL —    IStartmg  ip. 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  there  lies  your  niece, 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly  atopp'd. 
I  know,  this  act  shows  terrible  and  grim. 

Gra,  Poor  Desdemona!  I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead. 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  gne£ 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn. 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

0th,  'Tis  pitiful ;  but  vet  lago  knows, 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed :  Cassio  confess'd  it ; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her.    I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 
EmU,  O  heaven!  O  heavenly  powers ! 
lago.  Come,  hold  yonr  peace. 

EmU,  'Twill  out,   'twill  out:— I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  wind. 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  111  speak. 
logo.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home.  [Drmtiag. 

EmU,  I  will  not     [Iaoo  of  en  to  ttai  Emil. 

Gra.  Fi< ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman? 
EmU,  O  thou  dull  Moor  I  that  handkerchief  Ihoa 
speak'st  of, 
I  found  oy  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband : 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it 
logo.  Villainous  whore !     {^Tkey  koU 

EmU.  She  give  it  Cassio !  no,  alas !  I  found  i^ 
And  I  did  give  't  my  husband. 
logo.  Fifth,  ^ouliest    ISiabthery  and  exit  i 
EmU,  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gendemen. 
O  murderous  coxcomb  I  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 

0th,  Are  there  no  stones  in  heavca» 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain ! 
Gra,  The  woman  falls :  sure,  he  has  kill'd  his  wi&. 
EmU,  Ay,  ay. — O,  lav  me  by  my  mistress'  side ! 
Chra,  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 
Mon,  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.  Take  you  this  weapos, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pasa, 
But  kill  him  rather.     I'll  after  that  same  vidahiy 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave. 

{^Exeunt  Montano  and  Gratiano. 
0th,  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  eo  aU. 

Emu,  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music : — WULow^  mUow,  tmffow.— 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  tl\ee,  cruel  Moor : 
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So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  trae ; 

So  speaking  as  I  tbink,  I  die, — -I  die.  [Dies, 

0th,  I  bave  another  weapon  in  tbis  cbamber, 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  tbe  ice-brook's  temper. — 
O !  bere  it  is.— -Uncle,  I  must  come  fortb. 

Ora.  [  WUlunJ]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee 
dear: 
Thou  bast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oih.  Look  in  upon  pne,  tnen,  and  speak  to  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-^nter  GaATiANO. 

Crfo.  What  is  the  matter ! 

0th.  Behold !  I  bare  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  tbe  day. 
That,  with  tbis  little  arm,  and  tbis  good  sword, 
I  bave  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — But,  O  vain  boast  I 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  mv  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay 'd?  'tis  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires.— Where  should  Othello  go  ? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-starr'd  wench  I 
Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it     Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — O,  cursed  slave ! — 
Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  tbe  possession  of  tbis  heavenl  v  sight  ( 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  m  sulphur  I 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  I 
ODesdemona!  Desdemonal  dead?  01  01  • 
Enter  Lodovico  and  Cassio. 

Lod,  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 
.  0th,  That's  be,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lod,  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth. 
Enter  Montano  with  Iaoo,  hound^  and  Officers, 

0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;— but  that's  a  fable : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othbllo  tpoimda  Iaoo. 

Lod,  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

logo,  1  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  sorry  neither :  I'd  have  thee  live ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  O  thou  Othello !  that  wert  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  tbe  practice  of  a  damned  slave. 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee? 

0th.  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  ybu  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  bate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  'This  wretch  bath  part  confess'd  his  villainy. 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Cos.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

0th.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  you  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  bath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing:  what  you  know,  you 
know. 
From  tbis  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word.. 

Lod,  What!  not  to  pray ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th,  Well,  thou  dost  best 

Lod,  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befall'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not     Here  is  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo;  [Showing  it. 


And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  O  villain ! 

Cos.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross ! 

Lod,  Now,  here's  another  discontented  paper, 

[Producing  it. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  viUain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  ^be  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th,  O,  the  pernicious  caitiff! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief. 
That  was  my  wife's? 

Com.  1  found  it  in  my  chamber ; 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose, 
Which  wrought  to  nis  desire. 

0th,  O  fool  I  fool  I  fool! 

Coi.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderieo's  letter, 
How  be  upbraids  lago,  that  be  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead,^Iago  hurt  hixn, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us : 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  slave. 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  bold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  bis.     You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state. — Come ;  bring  them  away. 

0th.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  ^o. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it ; 
No  more  of  that — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then,  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  wisely,  but  too  well : 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  tbe  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  tbe  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  bis  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdued  eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  tbe  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  « 

Their  medicinal  gum.    Set  you  down  this ; 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 
When  a  mali^ant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  tbe  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus.  [Stabs  hmuff. 

Lod,  O  bloody  period  I 

Gra,  All  that's  spoke  is  marr'd. 

O'th,  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee :— no  way  but  this. 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.    [Dies  on  the  Bed. 

Cos,  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon, 
For  he  was  great  of  heart 

Lod.  O  Spartan  dog ! 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  tbe  sea, 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed ;        [To  Iago. 
This  is  thv  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ; 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  vou,  lord  governor. 
Remains  tbe  censure  of  this  beUish  villain ; 
The  time,  tbe  place,  tbe  torture : — O,  enforce  it  I 
Myself  will  straight  aboard,  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.         [ExewU. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 

Palace. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

PAt.  Nav,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  measure :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front:  his  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipay's  lost    Look,  where  they  come. 
Flouriih,    Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  their 

Traim  ;  Eunucht  fanning  her. 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

jint.   There's  beggary  in  the  love   that  can  be 
reckon'd. 

Cleo.  Ill  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
•    jint.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

AtU  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant,  Grates  me : — the  sum. 

Cleo,  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 


Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have,  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform't,  or  else  we  doom  thee." 

Ant,  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo,  Perchance, — ^nav,  and  most  like, — 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer;  your  dlsmlsaion 
Is  come  from  Caesar;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia'i  process?    Caesar's,  I  would  say? — 

Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers.— As  I  am  Egypt's  qnecn. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager;  else  so  thv  cheek  pays  ahame. 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — Themc—cngcis! 

Ant,  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  wdi 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall  I     Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair,  [^ 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishm^it,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo,  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her?— 
I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant,  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
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Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  hanh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.    What  sport  to-night? 

Cleo,  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wranffling  queen  I 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fitly  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd. 
No  messenger ;  but  thine,  and  all  alone, 
To-night  well  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  aesire  it^-Speak  not  to  us. 

lExeimt  Ant.  and  Cleop.  with  their  Train, 

Dem,  Is  Ceesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

Pid,  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem,  I  am  fiiU  sorry, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaKs  of  him  at  Rome ;  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.  Rest  you  happy.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  XL— The  Same.    Another  Room. 
Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char,  Lord  Alexas,  most  sweet  Alexas,  most  any 
thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where 's 
the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  t  O I 
that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
charge  his  horns  with  garlands ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer! 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char,  Is  this  the  manT^-Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things  ? 

Sooth,  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  litde  I  can  read. 

Alex,  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno,  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly ;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char,  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth,  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char,  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth,  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char,  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iraa,  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char,  Wrinkles  forbid  1 

Alex,  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char,  Hush! 

Sooth,  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 

Char,  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex„  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char,  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune.  Let  me 
be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod 
of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  find  me  to  marry  me  with 
Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth,  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char,  O  excellent  I  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth,  You  have  seen,  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune. 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char,  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names.  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must 
I  have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fruitful  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come ;  tell  Iras  hers. 


Alex.  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall 
be,  drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char,  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presagtth 
famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Char,  Nay,  if  an  oUy  palm  be  not  a  .fruitful  prog- 
nostication, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.— Pr'ythee,  tell 
her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth,  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras,  But  how?  but  how?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth,  I  have  said. 

Iras,  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she? 

Char,  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend !  Alexas, 
^-corne,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O I  let  him  marry  a 
woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  beseech  thee: 
and  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a  worse ;  and  let 
worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold.  Good  Isis, 
hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of 
more  weight,  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  the 
people ;  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  hand- 
some man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to 
behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded:  therefore,  dear 
Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  iiccordingly ! 

Char,  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make  me 
a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores,  but 
they'd  do't. 

jkno.  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char,  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo,  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno,  No,  lady. 

Cleo,  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden, 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus  ! — 

Eno,  Madam. 

Cleo,   Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.    Where's 
Alexas? 

Alex.  Here,  at  your  service. — ^My  lord  approaches. 

Enter  Antony,  tvith  a  Messenger  and  Attendants, 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas,  Iras, 
Charmian,  Soothsayer^  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Fulvia,  thy  wife,  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Mess,  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst  Caesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy 
Upon  the  first  encounter  drave  them. 

Ant,  Well,  what  worst? 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — On : 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tb  thus; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess,                               Labienus 
(This  is  stiff  news)  hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia;  whilst 
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jinU  Antony,  thou  would'st  say,— 

Meu,  O,  my  lord  ! 

jint.   Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  is  call'd  in  Rome ; 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  hoth  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.    O !  then  we  hring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.    Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Meu.  At  your  nohle  pleasure.  [^Exit. 

Ant,  From  Sicyon  now  the  news  ?    Speak  there. 

1  Att,  The  man  from  Sicyon !— Is  there  such  an  one? 

2  AU.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Afd.  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  hreak, 

EfUer  another  Meuenger, 
Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you  ? 

2  Meee,  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she  f 

2  Meet.  In  Sicvon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  hears.   {^Givinff  a  Letter, 

Ant,  Forbear  me. — 

5  Exit  Meuenger, 
I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  sounng,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  would  pluck  her  back,  that  snov'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch.— How  now !  Enobarbus  I 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno,  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant,  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them :  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno,  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die : 
it  were  pity  to  cast  tnem  away  for  nothing ;  though, 
between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they  should  be 
esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least 
noise  of  this,  dies  instantly :  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
times  upon  far  poorer  moment.  I  do  think,  there  is 
mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon 
her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Atit,  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought 

Eno.  Alack,  sir!  no;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love.  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears;  they  are 
greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report: 
this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a 
shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant,  Would  I  had  never  seen  her  I 

Eno,  O,  sir !  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal 
would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

Ant,  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Fulvia  I 

Ant,  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  givje  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth : 
comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out, 
there  are  members  to  make  new.    If  there  were  no 


more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  ^ou  indeed  a  cot, 
and  the  case  to  be  lamented :  this  gnef  is  crowned  with 
consolation ;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  petti- 
coat; and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant,  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  hare  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you;  especially  that  of  Cleopatn'i^ 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant,  No  more  light  answers.    Let  our  ofiScen 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
And  set  her  leave  to  part :  for  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches^ 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us,  but  the  letters,  too^ 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home.     Seztus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  tne  deserver. 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son :  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier;  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger.    Much  is 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  pot  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasorey 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  1  shall  do  it.      [  JScrast 

SCENE  III.  I 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmxan,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo,  Where  is  he  ? 

Char,  1  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  docs: 
I  did  not  send  you.— >If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  ouick,  and  return.  {_Ejeii  Alex. 

Char.  Madam,  methinss,  if  you  did  love  him  desrij, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  ia 
nothing. 

Cleo.  Thou  teachest,  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lose  him. 

Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far ;  I  wish,  forbear : 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 
But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant,  I  am  sorr^  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose, — 

Cleo,  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  Ikll : 
It  cannot  be  thus  long ;  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  matter? 

Cleo.  1  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some  good 
news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — ^You  may  go : 
Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant,  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo,  0 1  never  was  there  q[iiecB 

So  mightily  hetray'd ;  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 
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Ant.  Cleopatra,— 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and  true, 
Thoueh  you  in  awearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  nave  been  false  to  Fulvia?    Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  tows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

jint.  Most  sweet  queen,— 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words ;  no  going  then : 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor, 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven :  they  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  tum'd  the  greatest  liar. 

jint.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo,  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches;  thou  should'st  know, 
There  were  a  heart  in  £g3rpt 

jint.  Hear  me,  queen. 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while,  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.    Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulousfaction.  The  hated,  grown  to  strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn 'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  tnriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  puree 
By  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  wnich  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going. 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo,  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness. — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ani.  She's  dead,  my  queen. 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awai'd ;  at  the  last,  best. 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

CUo.  O,  most  false  love  ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant,  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease, 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice :  by  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  .1  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war, 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo,  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come- 

But  let  it  be.— I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant,  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  credence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

Ipr'y  thee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  ana  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet,  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword,-— 

Cleo.  And  target. — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best.    Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 


Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo,  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 

Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  something  it  is  I  would, — 
O !  my  oblivion  u  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo,  Tis  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart, 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  mv  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore,  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet  I 

Ant,  Let  us  go.    Come ; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Cjssar's 

House. 

Enter  OctaVius  Cjesar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Cwi.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Cfesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor.    From  Alexandria 
This  18  the  news :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra,,  nor  the  aueen  of  Ptolemy, 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsafd  to  think  he  had  partners :  you  shall  find 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cae.  You  are  too  indulgent.    Let  us  grant,  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy, 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  tne  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buflet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat:  say,  this  becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish)  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  foils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Fall  on  him  for't;  but,  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done;  and  every  hour, 
Most  noble  Ciesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  fleets 
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The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

C<Bs.  I  should  have  known  no  less. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  lov'd  by  being  lack'd.    This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeymg  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Meu,  Cfesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  many  hot  inroads 
Thev  make  in  Italy ;  the  borden  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't,  and  flush  youth  revolt 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more, 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

CiBs,  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassefs.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  sufier :  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle. 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  nedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed 'st :  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on ;  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak.it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep,  'Tis  pity  of  him. 

Citi.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome.     'Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we  immediate  councU :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Leo,  To-morrow,  Ceesar, 

I  shall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

CiBs,  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep,  Farewell,  my  lord.  What  you  shall  know  meian 
time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

CtBs.  Doubt  not,  sir ;  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 

[^Exetmt, 

SCENE  v. — ^Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo,  Charmian! 

Char,  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha  !— 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char,  Wliy,  madam? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleo,  O,  'tis  treason ! 

Char,  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo,  Thou,  eunuch,  Mardian — 

Mar,  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo,  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing :  I  take  no  pleasure 


In  aught  an  eunuch  has.     'Tis  well  for  thee, 

That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 

May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt    Hast  thou  affeedofiu? 

Mar,  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo,  Indeed?  i 

Mar,  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  notbing. 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done ; 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo,  O,  Charmian!  > 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  sits  be? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O,  happy  horse  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse,  ibr  wot'stthou  whom  thou  mor'st? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?  *• 
For  so  he  calls  me.    Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison  : — ^think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  bhiek. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?    Broad-fronted  Caesar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch ;  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow  : 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

EfUer  Alexas. 

Alex,  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  haU ! 

Cleo,  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony ; 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gflded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex,  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl :— his  sneech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Ci^o.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Akx,  Good  friend,  qnoth  he, 

Say,  '*  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  all  the  east," 
Say  thou,  *'  shall  call  her  mistress."     So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-girt  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  boastfully  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo,  What  I  was  he  sad,  or  mcRy  ? 

Alex,  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  ex- 
tremes 
Of  hot  and  cold :  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo,  O  well-divided  disposition  !^Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  bat  note  hin: 
He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both : 
O  heavenly  mingle ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  meny. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes,  | 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts  f 

Alex,  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers. 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo,  Who's  born  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. —        | 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so? 

Char,  O,  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo,  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis !  { 

Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char,  The  valiant  Ciesar! 

Cleo,  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth,  . 
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If  thou  with  Conar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char,  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo,  My  sallad  days, 


When  I  was  green  in  judgment :— cold  in  blood, 
I  said  then  f — But  come,  away : 


To  say  as  i  said  tben : — jsut  come,  away 
Get  me  ink  and  paper ; 
He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting. 
Or  I'U  unpeople  £gypt 


[Ejeeunt, 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— Messina.   A  Room  in  Pompey's  House. 
Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene,  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  i^orant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  powers  are  crescent,  and  mv  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.    Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Cssar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  hut  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Ciesar  and  Lepidut* 

Are  in  the  field :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom,  Where  have  you  this?  'tis  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams :  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  together. 
Looking  for  Antony.    But  all  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  warm  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both : 
Lay  up  the  libertine  in  a  flood  of  feasts, 
Keep  nis  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrius ! 

Enter  Varrius. 

Far.  This  is  most  certain,  that  I  shall  deliver. 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don*d  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain.    But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  1  cannot  hope, 

Ceesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Caesar ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him,  although,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  themr 

selves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 


May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 

The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 

Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  't !     It  only  stands 

Our  lives  upon  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 

Come,  Menas.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Rome.  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Xep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  1  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Cssar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Csesar's  head, 
And  speak  as  lond  as  Mars.    By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius*  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day. 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  't 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion : 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Vbntidius. 

Eno.  And  yonder,  Ceesar. 

Enter  Gasar,  Mecjenab,  and  Agrippa. 

jint.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Cits.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecsenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  fHends, 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.    What's 'amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds.    Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech) 
iTouch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  spoken  well. 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus.  [Shake  hands. 

Cas.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

CiBs.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

Cas.  Nay,  then— 

Ant.  1  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not 

Cai.  1  must  be  laugh'd  at, 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myselJF  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concem'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Csesar, 

What  was'ttoyou? 
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CiB9,  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

'  Ant,  How  intend  yon,  practised  ? 

Ciss,  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mme  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife,  and  brother, 
Alade  wars  upon  me,  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you ;  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

AnU  You  do  mistake  your  business :  my  brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it : 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
Having  alike  vour  cause?    Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
No  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

C<Bi.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me;  but 
You  patch 'd  up  your  excuses. 

Anl,  Not  so ;  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't, 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  snaffle] 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant,  So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils,  Csesaf, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too' much  disquiet:  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Ca$,  I  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did' pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant,  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted :  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning ;  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself,  which  was  as*much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.    Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

C4B8,  *    Yon  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath,  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak : 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it    But  on,  Caesar; 
The  article  of  my  oath. 

Cat,  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  requir'd  them, 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant,  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison 'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you ;  but  mine  honesty 
ShaU  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it    Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  oijit  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 


Lep,  "Hs  nobly  spoken. 

Mee,  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  farther 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  auite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep,  Worthily  spoken,  Mecsnas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  lore  for  ^ 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  wofds  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again:  you  shall  have  time  ts 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only :  speak  no  more. 

Eno,  That  truth  should  be  sUent  I  had  alnuMt  farpL 

Ant.  Ypu  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore,  speak  as 
more. 

Eno,  Go  to  then ;  vou  considerate  stone. 

Cos,  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  bnt 
The  manner  of  his  roeech ;  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.    Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staimch,  finom  edge  to  edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it 

Affr,  Give  me  leave,  Cesar,^ 

Cos,  Speak,  Agrippa.  ^ 

Agr,  Inou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  OctavU:  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cai,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  for  rashness. 

Ant,  1  am  not  married,  Ciesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  farther  speak.* 

Agr,  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife ;  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men. 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both. 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke. 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
My  duty  ruminated. 

Ant,  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

C€Bt,  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  tooeb'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant,  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "  Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  thb  good? 

Cos,  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

HIb  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant,  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace,  and  from  this  hour. 
The  hearts  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs. 

Cos,  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother  [  Akt.  iaiaiL 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoihs,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep,  Happily,  amen. 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
ney ; 
For  he  nath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him,  only 
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Lett  my  remembraiice  suffer  ill  report; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant,  Where  lies  he  ! 

Cat,  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land  7 

C«ff.  Great,  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant,  So  is  the  fame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together !     Haste  we  ibr  it ; 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

C€U,  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I'll  lead  you. 

Ant,  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep,  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flouruh,    Exeunt  Cjesar,  Antont,  attd  Lepidus. 

Mee,  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno,  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Meesenas ! — 
my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa ! — 

Agr,  Good  EnobarbusT 

Mee,  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so 
well  digested.    You  stay'd  well  by  it  in  Egypt 

Eno,  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  nieht  light  with  drinking. 

Mee,  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast, 
and  but  twelve  persons  there ;  is  this  true  ? 

Eno,  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  ea^le :  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily 
deserved  noting. 

Mee,  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her. 

Eno,  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pmrsed 
up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus.* 

Agr,  There  she  appeared  indeed,  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno,  I  will  tell  ^ou. 
The  barge  she  sat  m,  like  a  burnish 'd  throne, 
Bum'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars  weresilver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold  and  tissue) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 
The  fancy  out-work  nature  :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  aiverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  elow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr,  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno,  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  merpiaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adomings :  at  the  helm 
A  seemine  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Smell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  whufs.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron  d  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  wmch,  but  for  vacancy. 


Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr,  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno,  Upon  her  landing  Antony  sent  to  her, 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest, 
Which  she  entreated.     Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "  No  "  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr,  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Csesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  plough 'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno,  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ; 
Ana  having  lost  her  breath,  sne  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  poorer  breathe  forth. 

Mee,  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno,  Never ;  he  will  not 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies ;  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggtsh. 

Mee,  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr,  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno,  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  yon.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  Cjesar's  House. 

Enter  Casar,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them  ; 

Attendante, 

Ant,  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will  sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa,  All  which  time. 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow, with  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant,  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.   Good  night,  dear  lady.-» 
Good  night,  sir. 

Cai,  Good  night        [Exeunt  Cjesar  and  Octavia. 
Enter  a  Soothsayer, 

Ant,  Now,  sirrah :  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt 

Sooth,  Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor 
you  thither ! 

Ant,  If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth,  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in  Iny 
tongue :  but  yet  hie  yon  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant,  Say  to  me,  whose  fortune  shall  rise  higher, 
Caesar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth»  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony !  stay  not  by  his  side  : 
Thy  daemon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  afeard,  as  being  o'erpower'd :  therefore. 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant,  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lo^e ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens. 
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When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him, 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

AfU,  Get  thee  gone : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him.— 

lExU  Soothiayer, 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true :  the  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.    I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius. 
I'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — O !  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia :  your  commission's  ready ; 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it,  \ExeufU, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Street, 
Enter  Lepidus,  MsciENAs,  and  Aqrippa. 

Lep,  Trouble  yourselves  no  farther:  pray  you,  hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr,  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep,  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  vour  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  I 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exevnt. 

SCENE  V. — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Albxas. 

CUo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Geo.  Let  it  alone ;  let 's  to  billiards :  come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd, 
As  with  a  woman. — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir  7 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo,  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though 't  come 
too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     Ill  none  now. — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — we'll  to  the  river :  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws,  and  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha !  you're  caught 

Char.  Twas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-nsh  on  his  hook,  whicn  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time,— -O  times  !^ 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night' 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then,  put  my  tires  and  manties  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippian. — 

Enter  £lis,  a  Messenger. 

O !  from  Italy  ?— 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 


Mess.  Madam,  madam,— 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  ?— 
If  tiiou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lippVi,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Meet.  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold. 

But,  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat 

Mess,  Good  madaim,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  .      Well,  go  to,  I  win  ; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face.     If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful,  why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  tmmpet  such  good  tidings  ?  if  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown 'd  wiUi  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Meet.  Will't  nlease  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thoa  speak'st: 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  'tis  well ; 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Meu.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  WeB  aii 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Cssar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Csesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam,— 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  "  but  yet ! " 
"  But  yet    is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  nutlefactor.    Pr'jrthee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mme  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together.    He's  friends  with  Csesar; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  saj'st,  free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam  ?  no ;  I  made  no  such  report: 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  tarn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Chaimian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Geo,  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

lStrU»9him 

Mess.  Crood  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you  ?— Hence, 

IStrikes  him 
Horrilile  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me :  I'll  unhair  thy  head. 

[She  hales  him  ftp  and 
Tliou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  lingermg  pickle. 

Meu.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Geo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  mou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue  I  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long.  [DrasvsaKnift. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  TU  ran. — 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?   I  have  made  no  fault  [fxit 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  youneif : 
The  man  is  innocent 

Geo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thander-bolt— > 
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Melt  Egypt  into  Nile!  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents !— Call  the  slave  again  : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him. — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cko,  I  will  not  hurt  him.—- 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself ;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myseu  the  cause.-^Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-etUer  Elis,  the  Metaenger. 
Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  had  news :  give  to  a  gracious  meisage 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt 

Meu,  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo,  Is  he  married  ? 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  say,  Yes. 

JfeM.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo,  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there 
stiU! 

Meu.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  O I  I  would,  thou  didst. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes.     Go,  get  thee  hence : 
Hadat  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married  ? 

Meet,  1  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Meu.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal.     He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  O !  that  ms  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not!  What!  thou'rtsure  of?— Get  thee  hence: 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me :  lie  they  upon  thy  hand. 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [^ExU  Meuenger. 

Char.  Good  your  hiehness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'a  Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madanu 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint — O  Iras !  Charmian ! — 'Tis  no  matter.— 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair :  bring  me  word  quickly,-— 

[Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  ? — ^let  him  not— Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he's  a  Mars.— Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mardian. 
Brinff  me  word,  how  tall  she  is.-^Pity  me,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me.^Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[ExeufU. 

SCENE  VI.- Near  Misenum. 

FUmrieh,  Enter  Pompet  and  Mekas,  at  one  tide,  with 
Drum  and  Trumpet:  at  another,  Cmsak,  Lepidus, 
Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mecjbnas,  with  SokUera  march' 
ing. 

Pom.  Tour  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight 

Cai.  Most  meet, 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent, 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword, 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 


The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods.— I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted, 
Th^re  saw  vou  labouring  for  him.    What  was  it, 
That  mov'd  pale  Casstus  to  conspire  7    And  what 
Made  the  ali-hbnour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol,  but  that  thev  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy,  at  whose  burden 
The  anger 'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  th'  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C(Si.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails ; 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'eivcount  me  of  my  father's  house : 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

C4Be.  There's  the  point 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C€eM.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome :  this  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Targes  undinted. 

Cat,  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer;  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience.— Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  Cssar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand. 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

[They  take  Hande. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft;  and  thanks  to  you. 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it 

C(B$.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face, 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed. 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cae.  That's  tihe  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first 
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Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 

Shall  have  the  fame.  ,1  have  hear^  that  Julius  Caesar 

Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant,  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom,  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

AfU.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom,  Then,  so  much  have  I  heard  : 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno,  No  more  of  that : — he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno,  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pwn,  I  know  thee  now :  how  far'st  thou,  soldier? 

Eno,  WeU ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive, 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom,  Let  me  shake  thy  hand : 

I  never  hated  thee.    I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno,  Sir, 

I  never  lov*d  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom,  Enjoy  thy  plainness. 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cat,  Ant,  Lep,  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom,  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompet,  Cjesab,  Antony,  Lepidus, 
Soldiers  and  Attendants, 

Men*  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made 
this  treaty. — [Aside,'] — You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 

Eno,  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men,  We  have,  sir. 

Eno,  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men,  And  yoQ  by  land. 

Eno,  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Afen,  Nor  what  I, have  done  by  water. 

Eno,  Yes ;  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me 
your  hand,  Menas :  if  our  eyes  had  authority,  here 
they  might  take  two  thieves  lussing. 

Men,  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno,  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 

Men,  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno,  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men,  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men,  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here :  pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra? 

Eno.  Csesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men,  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Marcellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men,  Pray  you,  sir? 

Eno,  'Tis  true. 

Men,  Then  is  Ca?sar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno,  If  I  were  bomid  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men,  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more 
in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno,  I  think  so  too :  but  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together  will  be  the 
very  strangler  of  their  amity.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  still  conversation. 


Men,  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  bo  ? 

Eno,  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is  Mark 
Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again :  then, 
shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Cssar; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the  strength  of 
their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their 
variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is : 
he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men,  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  yoa 
aboard  ?    I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno,  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our  tfaroali 
in  Egypt 

Men.  Come ;  let's  away. 


SCENE  VII.— On  Board  Pompbt's  Galley,  lying  near 

Misenum. 

Musk.   Enter  T\^  or  Three  Servants,  with  a  Banqut, 

1  Serv,  Here  they'll  be,  man.  Some  o'  their  planti 
are  ill-rooted  already ;  the  least  wind  i*  Uie  world  will 
blow  them  down. 

2  Serv,  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv,  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Serv,  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposi- 
tion, he  cries  out,  "  no  more;"  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv,  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  hetween  him 
and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv,  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men'f 
fellowship  :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me 
no  service,  as  a  partisan  I  could  not  heare. 

1  Serv,  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to 
be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should 
be,  which  pitifully  disaster  tha  cheeks. 
A  Sennet  sounded.    Enter  Casar,  Antokt,  Pompct, 

Lepidus,  Aorippa,  Mecjbnas,  Emobarbus,  Mesas, 

with  other  CapUans. 

Ant,  Thus  do  they,  sir.  [To  Casar.]  Tliey  take 
the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid :  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  foison,  follow.     The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  mdre  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep,  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidas. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred,  now,  of  yosr 
mud  oy  the  oJ>eration  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant,  They  are  so. 

Pom,  Sit, — and  some  wine ! — A  health  to  Lepidu. 

Lep,  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  hut  III  ne*er 
out 

Eno,  Not  till  you  have  slept :  I  fear  me,  yonli  be 
in,  till  then. 

Lep,  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 
]>3rramid8  are  very  f  oodly  things ;  without  contradk- 
tion,  I  have  hear<{  that. 

Men,  [Aside,"]  Pompey,  a  word. 

Pom,  [Aside,]  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is't  ? 

Men,  [Aside,]  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thec^ 
captain. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  [Aside,]  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep,  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  f 

Ant,  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  hath  breadth ;  it  is  iust  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves 
with  its  own  organs ;  it  lives  by  that  which  nourishetfa 
it,  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 
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Ant,  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep,  Tie  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant,  'Tis  so ;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

C<p«.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant,  With  the  health  that  Poinpey  gives  him,  else 
he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom,  [To  MENA8,an</tf.]  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang!  Tell 
me  of  that?  away  I 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

Men,  [Aside,']  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt 
hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool. 

Pom,  [Ande,']  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.    The  matter  ? 

r  Walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  tny  fortunes. 

Pom,  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  witn  much  faith.  What's 
elfle  to  say  ?^ 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant,  These  (juick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  smk. 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom,  What  say'st  thou  t 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world?  That's 
twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 

Men,  But  entertain  it. 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  the«  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men,  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  htfve't. 

Pom,  Show  me  which  way. 

Men,  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors, 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  then  is  thine. 

Pom,  Ah !  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on't.     In  me,  'tis  villainy; 
In  thee,  't  had  been  good  service.     Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act:  being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done, 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  [Aside,"]  For  this, 
ril  never  follow  thv  pall'd  fortunes  more. 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant,  Bear  him  ashore. — I  '11  pledgeitfor  him,  Pompey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enorbarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid, 

Eno,  Tliere's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 
[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  carries  off  Lepidus. 

Men.  Why  ? 

Eno,  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man :  see'st  not  ? 


Men.  The  third  part,  then,  is  drunk:  would  it  were  all, 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 
Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels. 
Men.  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast 
Ant,  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels,  ho ! 
Here  is  to  Cssar. 

C€es.  I  could  well  forbear  it 

It's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 
Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cos,  Profess  it,  I'll  make  answer ;  but  I  had  rather 
fast 
From  all  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  !  [To  Antony. 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 
Pom.  Let's  ha't,  good  soldier. 

Ant,  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands. 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep 'd  our  sense 
In  sof^  and  delicate  Le9ie. 

Eno,  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music ; 
The  while  I'll  place  you :  then,  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strone  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays.  Enobarbus |7/ace«  them  hand  in  hand. 
SoNo,  by  the  Boy. 
ComCf  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  he  crowned; 
Cup  us,  tiU  the  world  go  round;}  The  bur- 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round!  f     den. 
Ctes,  What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good  night 
— Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks.    Strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine,  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all.      What  needs  more  words?      Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 
Pom.  Ill  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir.     Give's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O,  Antony! 

You  have  my  father's  house. — But  what?  we  are 

friends. 
Come  down  into  the  boat 
Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not — 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  CiSSAR,  Antony,  and  Attendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums ! — these  trumpets,  flutes !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear,  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  sound,  and  be  hang'd !  sound 
out !  [A  Flourish. 

Eno.  Ho,  gays  'a ! — Tliere's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho ! — noble  captain !  come.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  I.— A  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Ventidius,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  with  Silius, 
and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers;  the  dead 
Body  of  Pacorus  borne  before  him. 

Fen,  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck ;  and  now 


ACT  III. 

Pleas *d  fortime  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  kiiig's  son's  body 
Before  our  army. — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 
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The  fugitire  Parthians  follow :  spur  through  Media, 

Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 

The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain,  Antony, 

Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 

Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius  1 

I  have  done  enough :  a  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act ;  for  learn  this,  Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Cesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain ;  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But  'twould  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SU,  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Gains  scarce  distinction,    lliou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  wora  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

SiL  Where  is  he  now? 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens ;  whither,  with  what 
haste 
The  weieht  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit, 
We  shall  appear  before  him.— -On,  there !  pass  along. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Rome.    An  Ante-Chamber  in  Cesar's 

House. 

Enter  Aorippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 

Agr.  What !  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey:   he  is 
gone; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome ;  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one.     O,  how  he  loves  Caesar ! 

Agr,  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony! 

Eno.  Caesar?    Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What's  Antony  ?    The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?    How !  the  nonpareil ! 

Agr.  O  Antony !     O  thou  Arabian  bird ! 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say, — Caesar ;— go  no 
farther. 

Agr.   Indeed,  he  ply'd  them  boUi  with  excellent 
praises. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best ; — yet  he  loves  Antony. 
Ho !  hearts,  tongues,  figures, scribes,  bards,  poets  canuot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho ! 
His  love  to  Antony.    But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.   Tliey  are  his  shards,  and  he   their  beetle. 
So, —  \Trumpet9. 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  farewell. 
Enter  Casar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  farther,  sir. 


C<Be.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Use  me  well  in't. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  bcuid 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it ;  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  pari? 
This  be  not  cherish 'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

V€u.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  Tou  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  leaat  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.    So,  the  gods  keep  von, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends. 
We  will  here  part 

C€te.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well : 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Oct.  'hli^  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  e^es;  it  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bnng  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Oct.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 

Of.  What,  Octavia? 

Oct.  I'll  tell  you  in  vour  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  cia 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue ;  the  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Caesar  weep  ?  {Ande  to  Agrippi. 

Agr.  H6  has  a  cloud  in's  &ce. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  hone; 
So  is  he,  being  a  mmi. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbos, 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.   That  year,  indeed,  he  was  tronhled  with  s 
rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd : 
Believe  't,  tul  I  weep  too. 

Cme.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still :  the  time  shall  not 
Outrgo  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  nr,  con»e; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  mv  strength  of  love: 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

C<Be.  Adieu ;  he  happy. 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

C€S%.  Farewell,  farewell.     \^%*9ee  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell.  {Trvm^te  eoumd.     Ejcemd. 

SCENE  III.— -Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  cone. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  sir. 
Enter  Elis,  the  Meuenger. 

Alex.  Good  majes^, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

III  have :  but  how,  when  Antony  is  gone. 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it  ? — Come  thou  n^u. 

Mew.  Most  gracious  majesty,— 

Cl€0.  Didst  thou  hdioia 
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Octavia  ? 

Mtu,  Ay,  dread  queen. 

CUo.  Where? 

Men,  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

CUo.  \%  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Men,  She  is  not,  madam. 

deo.  Didst  hear  her  apeak?    Is  she  shrill-tongu'd, 
or  low? 

Afesff.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak :  she  is  low-Toie*d. 

Cleo,  That's  not  so  good :  he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char,  Like  her?    Olsis!  'tis  impossible. 

CUo,  I  think  so,  Charmian :  dim  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish  !— 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait?    Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

A#«sff.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

CUo,  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mtu,  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char»  Three  in  Egrpt 

Cannot  make  better  note.  ^'^ 

CUo,  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive't — There's  nothing  in  her  yet.^ 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char,  Excellent. 

CUo,  Guess  at  her  yean,  I  pr'ythee. 

Men,  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

CUo,  Widow? — Charmian,  hark. 

Men,  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

CUo,  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is*t  long,  or 
round  ? 

Men,  Round,  even  to  faultiness. 

CUo,  For  the  moat  part,  too^  they  are  foolish  that 
are  so.^ 
Her  hair,  what  colour? 

Men,  firown,  madam ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  you  would  wish  it 

CUo,  There's  gold  for  thee : 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill. 
I  will  employ  thee  bacK  again :  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business.     Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  \Exii  Menenger, 

Char,  A  proper  man. 

CUo,  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much, 
That  so  I  harry'd  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char,  Nothing,  madam. 

CUo,  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  should 
know. 

Char,  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?    Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  lon^  I 

CUo,  I  have  one  thmg  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian : 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char,  I  warrant  you,  madam.  \Extuni, 

SCENE  IV.— Athens.    A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 
Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ani,  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,^- 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  public  ear : 
Spoke  seantly  of  me  :  when  perforce  he  could  not 


But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  but  look'd. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Oct,  O,  my  good  lord ! 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  "  O,  bless  my  lord  and  husband ! " 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crving  out  as  loud, 
"  O,  bless  my  brother !       Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  theae  extremes  at  all. 

Ant,  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it.     If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  so  branchless.    But,  as  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  mean  time,  lady, 
I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stay  your  brother.    Make  your  soonest  haste : 
So,  your  desires  are  yours. 

6ct,  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler !     Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be, 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant,  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  coat 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [ExemiU, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
EfUer  ENOBAaaus  and  Eaos,  meeting^ 

Eno,  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Erot,  There  is  strange  news  come,  air. 

Eno,  What,  man  ? 

Erot,  Csesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno,  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success? 

Erot,  Csesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality,  would 
not  let  him  partake  iu  the  glory  of  the  action ;  and  not 
resting  here, ^accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly 
wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,  seises  him : 
so  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno^  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They'll  grind  each  other.    Where  is  Antony  ? 

^rof.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him;  cries,  *'Fool,  Lepidus! " 
And  threats  ^e  throat  of  that  his  ofiicer, 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno,  Our  great  navy's  rigg'd. 

Erot,  For  Italy,  and  Csesar.    More,  Domitiua; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno,  Twill  be  naught ; 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Erot,  Come,  air.  [E»eumi* 

SCENE  VI. — Rome.    A  Room  in  CjssAa's  House. 
Enter  Cjesar,  Aorippa,  and  MaciBNAs. 

C€u,  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this,  and 
more, 
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In  Alexandria :  here's  the  manner  of  it. 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  trihunal  silver'd, 
Geopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd  :  at  their  feet  sat 
Cssanon,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son, 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stahlishment  of  Egypt;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec,  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

CiBs,  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they  exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim*a  the  kings  of  kings : 
j  Great  Media,  Partnia,  and  Armenia, 
I  He  gave  to  Alexander ;  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
I  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia.     She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience, 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform 'd. 

Agr,        Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Ctfv.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr,  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cai,  Caesar ;  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr,  Sir,  this  should  be  answer *d« 

€€89,  'Tis  done  already,  and  a  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus*d, 
And  did  deserve  his  change :  for  what  I  have  conquered, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  or  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mee,  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

CiBi.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 
Enter  Octavia,  with  her  Train, 

Oct,  Hail,  Csesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear  Caesar ! 

Cat,  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  cast-away ! 

Oct,  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause. 

Cas,    Why  have  you  stoFn  upon  us^  thus  ?    You 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not ;  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops.    But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  un shown 
Is  often  held  unlov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land,  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct,  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain 'd,  but  did  it 
Of  mjr  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cai,  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 


Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Ctes,  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now? 

Oct,  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

CiBt,  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  CIeo|»atra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her :  he  hath  given  his  enapire 
Up  to  a  whore :  they  now  are  levying 
1  ne  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.     He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas : 
King  Malchas  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry :  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  M^de,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct,  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friendsy 
lliat  do  afflict  each  other ! 

CiBi,  Welcome  hither. 

Your  letters  did  vrithhold  our  breaking  forth, 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wronged, 
'And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart: 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.    Welcome  to  Rome; 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  god». 
To  do  you  justice,  make  his  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr,  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  laige 
In  his  abominationB,  turns  you  off, 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct,  Is  it  so,  sir? 

Ceee,  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome :  pray  yoo. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.  My  dear 'st  sister!  [Ejt^ti. 

SCENE  VII. — Antony's  Camp,  near  the  PromontoiT 

of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbos. 

Cleo,  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno,  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo,  Thou  hast  forapoke  my  being  in  these  wan, 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno,  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 

Cleo,  If  not  denounc'd  against  us,  why  shoidd  not  ve 
Be  there  in  person. 

Eno,  lAside,"]  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  to;^ther. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  hb  horse. 

Cleo,  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzxle  Antony; 
Take  ftom  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from's  tiar. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo,  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tonguea  rst 

That  speak  against  us  I    A  charge  we  bear  i*  the  war. 
And  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it; 
I  will  not  stay  behind.  | 
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£no.  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Here  conies  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

^nt,  l8*t  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  <]uicldy  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne? — You  have  heard  on't,  sweet? 

Cleo,  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd, 
Than  by  the  negligent 

^nL  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  hate  well  become  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo,  By  sea !  what  els^  ? 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

^nt.  For  that  he  dares  us  to*t. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar*d  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Cssar  fought  with  Pompey ;  but  these  offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off, 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno,  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann*d ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress :  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought. 
Their  ships  are  yare,  yours,  heavy :  no  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

jInL  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark 'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance,  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant,  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo,  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant,  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn. 
And  with  the  rest,  fuU-mann'd,  from   the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  th'  approaching  Caesar :  but  if  we  fail, 

Enter  a  Meaenger, 
We  then  can  do't  at  land. — Thv  business  ? 

Meu,  The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  descried ; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse :  we'll  to  our  ship. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Away,  my  Thetis ! — How  now,  worthy  soldier ! 

SM,  O,  noble  emperor !  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.     Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds?  Let  the  Egyptians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well. — Away ! 

.  [Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

Sold,  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right 

Can,  Soldier,  thou  art ;  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  so  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 

Can,  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Ceelius,  are  for  sea ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Caesar's 


Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can,  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold,  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can,  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Afesi,  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 

Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  labour;  and  throws 
forth 
Each  minute  some.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII T.— A  Plain  near  Actium. 
Enter  Cjssar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  othen. 

Cae.  Taurus! 

Taur,  My  lord. 

Cas.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll :    [Giving  it. 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Antony  and  EnobarbUs. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond'  side  o*  -the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Army  one  Wag 

over  the  Stage  ;  and  Taurus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Cmbak, 

the  other  Way,    After  their  going  in  is  heard  the 

Noise  of  a  Sea-JF^ht, 

Alarum,    Be- enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !    I  can  behold  no 
longer. 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Sear.  Gods,  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  sjmod  of  them ! 

Eno,  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar,  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance :  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kioedoms  and  provinces. 

jSio,  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Sear,  On  our  side  like  the  token 'd  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yond'  ribald  hag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake  I  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage,  like  a  pair  of  twins,  appear 'd 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder ; — 
The  brize  upon  her  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno,  That  I  beheld: 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Sear.  She  once  being  loofd, 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  tieight,  flies  after  her. 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame : 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Dia  violate  so  itself. 

Eno,  Alack,  alack ! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O !  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno,  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?  Why  then,  good  night 
Indeed. 
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Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  farther  comes. 

Can.  To  Cassar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse :  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark !  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't ; 
It  is  asham*d  to  bear  me. — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. — I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Cssar. 

AtL  Fly !  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself,  and  have  instructed  cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be  gone  ; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you  ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it— O I 
I  follow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. ^-Friends,  be  gone :  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  lothness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea  side  straightway : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little ;  'pray  you  now : 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you.     I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[^Sits  down. 
Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  hy  Charmian,  and 

Iras. 

Ero9.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ;  comfort  him. 

Iraa.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do !     Why,  what  else  ? 

CUo.  Let  me  sit  down. — O  Juno ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Erot,  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

Char.  Madam,— 

Ira».  Madam  :  O  good  empress  !•» 

Eroi.  Sir,  sir,— 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes. — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war;  yet  now — ^No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah  !  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him : 
He  is  unoualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — sustam  me  : — O! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  queen  approaches : 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  ^iM  seize  her;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  ofiended  reputation 
By  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O !  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?    See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes. 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 


'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cieo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails :  1  little  though^ 
You  would  have  follow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  wdl. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  abrings. 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after :  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon ! 

Ant.  Now  I  most 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  psJter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness,  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  afiection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon ! 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say :  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.    Give  me  a  kiss; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster; 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead. — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands! — Foitiiac 

knows. 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  hlowa.  [EsemsL 

SCENE  X.— Cjssar's  Camp  in*£gypt. 
Enter  Cjebar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and  athert. 

Cas.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dot.  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck 'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers^ 
Not  many  moons  gone  l^. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Cas,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup,  Such  as  I  am,  I  comtf  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

C<es.  Be  it  so.     Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortimes  he  salutes  tliee,  and 
Reqiures  to  live  in  Egypt;  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests,  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  this  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatneaa. 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Ctts.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.    The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there :  this  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee  I 

Get.  Bring  him  through  the  hands. 

[Ejnt  EuPBRoiars. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time ;  despatch. 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra:  promise,  [To  THTKatrs. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  reouires;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers.     Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong,  but  want  will  peijuze 
The  ne'er-touch 'd  vestal.    Try  thy  cunning.  Thy  was; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 
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Th^,  Caesar,  I  go. 

Cat.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  bis  flaw, 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thifr,  Cesar,  I  shall.   lExeunt. 

SCENE  XL— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

CUo,  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo,  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno,  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other,  why  should  he  follow  t 
The  itch  of  his  afiection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mooted  question.     'Twas  a  shame,  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

CUo.  Pr*ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Eupuronius. 

Ant,  Is  that  his  answer  ? 

Eup,  Ay,  my  lord. 

jint.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Ettp.  •        He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it— 

To  the  boy  Csesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant,  To  him  again.    Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him,  from  which  Uie  world  should  note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions, 
May  be  a  coward's  ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i*  the  command  of  Csesar :  I  dare  him,  therefore, 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declin'd ;  sword  against  sword, 
Ourselves  alone.     I'll  write  it:  follow  me. 

[^Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  CsBsar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  t'  the  show 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  qualities  after  them. 
To  sufler  all  alike.    That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  miseries,  the  full  Cesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Csesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.  What  no  more  ceremony? — See,  my  women  !^ 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  thev  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  bud. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square.    ^Aeide. 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyrsus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will  ? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart 

Cleo,  None  but  friends :  say  boldly. 

Thyr,  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno,  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Cssar  has. 
Or  needs  not  us.    If  Cesar  please,  our  master 


Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  for  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are,  and  that's  Gaesar's. 

Thyr,  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd ;  Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  staud'st. 
Farther  then  he  is  Csesar. 

Cleo,  Go  on  :  right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo,  O ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constramed  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right.     Mine  honour  was  sot  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno,  lAside.J    To  be  sure  of  that, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [^Exit  Enobarbus. 

ihyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Csesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortimes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud,  who  is 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo,  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr,  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  messenger. 

Say  to  great  Caesar,  that  in  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Ihyr,  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortime  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it     Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo,  Tour  Caesar's  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  hi. 
Bestow 'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses.  [Thyr.  kissee  her  Hand. 

Be-enUr  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow? 

Thyr,  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant,  Approach,  there. — Ah,  you  kite  l^Now  gods 
ana  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  "hoT' 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry,  "  Your  will?"     Have  you  no  ears?    I  am 

Enter  Attendants, 
Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno,  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant,  Moon  and  stars ! 

MThip  him.— Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of — she  here,  what's  her  name, 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra? — Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.    Take  him  hence. 

Thyr,  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 
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Bring  him  again. — The  Jack  of  Cssar  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

^Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thtbeus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :  ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on'tl)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes. 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

yint.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar *s  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo,  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  '*  God  quit  vou !  *'  be  familiar  with 
My  pla^ellow,  your  hand ;  that  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts ! — O !  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd,  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civillv  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreus. 
Is  he  whipp'd  ? 

1  Ati.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  ^7'^  ^®  ^  ^"^  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

1  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  henceforth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee ; 
Shake  but  to  Idbk  on't     Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  vrith  him ;  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful,  liarping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.     He  makes  me  angry. 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't, 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  helL     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me.    Urge  it  thou : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes !  begone !        [^Exit  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet? 


Ant.  Alack !  our  terrene  mooa 

Is  now  eclips'd,  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ?  { 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  jet? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear !  if  I  be  so, 

From  my  col^heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone  | 

Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so  1 

Dissolve  my  life  !     The  next  Cssarion  smite. 
Till  by  degrees  the  memonr  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  ^yptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  siti  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  wiU  oppose  his  fate.    Our  force  by  land  1 

Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  sever'd  navy,  too. 
Have  knit  again,  a  fleet  threat*ning  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou  her,  lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  aiid  my  swora  will  earn  our  chronicle : 
There  's  hope  in  *t  yet 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-dnew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  1*11  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night — Call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains :  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday  : 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but  since  m j  letd 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra* 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  aU  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  well  speak  to  them ;  and  to-nigbt  III 
force 
The  wine  peep  through  their '  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen ; 
There's  sap  in't  yet    Th«  next  time  I  do  figfat, 
I'll  make  death  love  me,  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  itfcndanU 

Eno.  Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning.  To  be  farMHB^ 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge :  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart    When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  tiie  sword  it  fights  witii.     I  wiU  aeek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [ 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — CjtsAK's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  reading  a  Letter;  Aoripfa,  Mecanas, 

and  others. 

C€B$.  He  calls  me  boy,  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 


He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods,   dares  me  to 

comba^ 

Csesar  to  Antony :  let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Csesar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
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Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction  :  never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

CtBi,  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight.     Within  our  files  there  are, 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done ; 
And  feast  the  army  :  we  have  store  to  doH, 
And  they  have  eam'd  the  waste. — Poor  Antony ! 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian, 
Iras,  Alexas,  and  others. 

jint.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domittus  ? 

Eno.  No. 

ArU,  Why  should  he  not? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  1*11  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  hve  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  ril  strike ;  and  cry,  •'  Take  all." 

Ant.  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants :  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand,- 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou ; —  * 
Thou, — and  thou, — and  thou: — you  have  serv'd  me 

well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this  ? 

Eno.  Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow  shoots 
Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men, 
And  all  of  you  clapp*d  up  together  in 
An  Antony,  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  ^ods.  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night ; 
Scant  not  my  cups,  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffer*d  my  combiand. 

Cleo.  .  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you, 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  nve  them  (bis  discomfort?    Look,  they  weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd :  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now,  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus. 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !   My  hearty  friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense, 
For  I  spake -to  you  for  your  comfort;  did  desire  you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches.     Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  111  expect  victorious  life, 


Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper ;  come, 
And  drown  consideration.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard. 

1  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the  day. 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sob.  Nothing.     What  news? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour.   Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold,  And  you.     Good  night,  good  night. 

[^Thejirst  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we:  I2%ey  take  their  Posts.']  and  if  to- 

morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Aftfiic  of  Hautboys  under  the  Stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace !  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2  Sold.  Hark ! 

1  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold,  It  signs  well,  does  it  not  ? 
3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.  Peace  !  I  say.     What  should  this  mean  ? 

2  Sold.  "Hs  the  god  Hercules,  who  Antony  lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk  ;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 

Do  hear  what  we  do.    [^J^hetf  advance  to  another  Post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  I 
Omnes.  How  now  ! 

How  now  I  do  you  hear  this?  *        [^Speaking  together. 
1  Sold,  Ay ;  Is't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold,  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let's  see  how  it  will  give  off. 

Omnes.  Content :  Tis  strange.     [^Exeunt. 

SCtNE  IV.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Cleopatra  ;  Charmian,  and 

others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros  I  mine  armour,  Eros ! 

Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come ;  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 
Come,  good  fellow,  put  mine  iron  on  :— 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  I  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart : — ^false,  false ;  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la  I  I'll  help. 

Ant.  Thus  it  must  be.     Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofi*t  for  our  repose,  shall  bear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  oueen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou.     Despatch. — O,  love ! 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  should'st  see 
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Enter  an  armed  Soldier, 
A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge. 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to't  with  delight. 

SM.  A  thousand,  sir, 

Early  though't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you.  IShoui.  Trumpets ftourUh, 
Enter  Captama,  and  Soldiers, 

Capt,  The  mom  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general. 

Au,  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant,  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So  so  ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame :  whatever  becomes  of  me, 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss.     Rebukable,  {^Kiesee  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment :  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fight, 
Follow  me  close ;  TU  bring  you  to*t — Adieu. 

{^Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers, 

Char,  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber. 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Cssar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  sinele  fight  I 
Then,  Antony, — but  now, — well,  on.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a  Soldier 

meeting  them. 

Sold,  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant,  Would  thou,  and  those  tny  scars,  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  I 

Sold,  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  tliis  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Follow 'd  thy  heels. 

Ant,  Who's  gone  this  morning  ? 

Sold,  Who  ? 

One  ever  near  thee :  call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Ca?sar*s  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant,  What  say 'st  thou? 

Sold,  Sir, 

He  is  with  Cassar. 

Eros,  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant,  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold,  Most  certain. 

Ant,  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after;  do  it: 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.     Write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master.— O !  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men : — despatch.-^Euobarbus  I 

lExeunt, 

SCENE  VI. — Cesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish,    Enter  Casar,  with  Agrippa,  Enobarbus, 

and  others, 

Cos,  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight. 
Our  will  is,  Antony  oe  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr,  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Aorippa. 

CiBS,  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook*d  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 


Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cees,  Go;  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fiuy 
Upon  himself.  [Exeunt  all  but  ENOBARBCib 

Eno,  Alexas  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewry  cm 
Affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  mcline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains 
Caesar  hath  hanff'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
Tliat  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust     I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  wiU  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Cjesar's. 

Sold,  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  the  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard,  and  at  thy  tent  ia  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno,  I  give  it  you. 

Sold,  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 
I  tell  you  true :  best  you  safed  the  Ininger 
Out  of  the  host;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  {Exit  Soldier. 

Eno,  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most. — O  Antony ! 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !    This  blows  my  hmt: 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outatrike  thought ;  but  thought  will  do't,  I  leeL 
I  fight  against  thee  ? — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditchi  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  lEnL 

SCENE  VII.— Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 
Alarum,    Drums  and  Trumpets,    Enter  AantrpA,  ami 

others. 

Agr,  Retire;  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far. 
Ceesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  {^EsKwaL 

Alarum.    Enter  Antony,  and  ScARua  watmded. 

Sear,  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads.  [Sktmis  afar  of. 

Ant,  Tliou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T,  , 

But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant,  They  do  retire. 

Scar,  Well  beat  'em  into  bench-holes.     I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros,  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage  serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Sear,  Let  us  score  their  backs,  - 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind : 
Tis  sport  to  maul  a  nmner. 

Ant,  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Sear,  1*11  halt  afWr.     lExemat, 

SCENE  VIII.-— Under  the  Walls  of  Alexandria.      . 
Alarum,  Enter  Anton  y,  marching;  Sc  arvs,  ondArees. 

Ant,  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.  Run  one  befoie. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests. — ^To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood  i 
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That  has  to-day  escap'd.    I  thank  vou  all, 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's,  like  mine :  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole.— >Give  me  thy  hand: 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  faiir  I'll  commend  thy  ads. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee.— O,  thou  day  o'  the  world  I 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Geo,  Lord  of  lords  I 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world 'st  great  snare  uncaught? 

Ant,  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  tbem  to  their  beds.    What,  girl !  though 

Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown;  yet 

have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man ; 

[^Pointing  to  Scarus. 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thv  favouring  band :— • 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — ^he  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo,  I'll  e;ive  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  Ring's. 

Ant,  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  glowing  Phoebus'  car.— -Give  me  thy  hand : 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  Uie  men  that  owe  them. 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  dnnk  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  citv's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines, 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  together. 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IX.— Cjesar's  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  Pott,    Enter  En  o  barb  us. 

1  Sold,  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  ffuard.    The  night 
Is  shiny,  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

2  Sold,  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno,  O !  bear  me  witness,  night,— 

3  Sold,  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold,  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno,  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon ! 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent.-* 

1  Sold,  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold,  Peace! 
Hark  farther. 

Eno,  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy ! 
The  poisonous  damp  bf  night  disponge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will,  iLjfing  down. 

May  hanff  no  longer  on  me :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  mv  fault, 
Which,  beine  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony  I 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous, 


Forgive  me  in  thme  own  particular; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive. 

0  Antony !  O  Antony  I  [Dsef. 

2  Sold,  Let's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold,  Let's  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Csesar. 

3  Sold,  Let's  do  so.    But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold,  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  'fore  sleep. 

2  Sold,  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold,  Awake,  sir ;  awake !  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold,  Hear  you,  sir  ? 
1  Sold,  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him.   Hark ! 

the  drums  [Drtmu  afar  off. 

Do  early  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note.     Our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold,        Come  on,  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet  [Exeunt,  with  the  Body, 

SCENE  X.^Between  the  two  Camps. 
Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Ant,  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea : 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Sear,  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant,  1  would,  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  i'  the  air ; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is :  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city 
Shall  stay  with  us  (order  for  sea  is  given, 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven) 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  tneir  endeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Casar,  and  his  Forces,  marching. 

Cms,  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shidl ;  for  bis  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.    To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  i^vantage !  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Anton  r  and  Scarus. 

Ant,   Yet  they  are  not  join'd.     Where  youd'  pine 
does  stand, 

1  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 

Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit, 

Scar,  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — look  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected ;  and  by  starts 
His  fretted  fortunes  eive  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  nas  noL 

rAlarum  qfar  off,  as  at  a  Sea-Fight, 
lie-enter  Antony. 
Ant,  AH  is  lost! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost.— Triple-turn'd  whore  I  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice,  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all.— Bid  them  all  fly ;  be  gone. 

[ExU  Scarus. 
O  sun !  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spaniel 'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am. 
O  this  false  spell  of  Egypt  1  this  great  charm,— 
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Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wan,  and  call'd  them  home 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crown et,  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros !  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt ! 

Cleo,  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 

Ant.  Vanish,  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Cssar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits ;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  lExii  Cleo. 

'Tis  well  thou*rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live ;  but  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  under  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  I — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die : 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for*t. — Eros,  ho !         \_ExU. 

SCENE  XI.-» Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Cuarmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo,  Help  me,  my  women !     O !  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char,  To  the  monument ! 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  vou  are  dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off, 

Cleo,  To  the  monument ! 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'^thee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian,  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument!  {^Exeimt. 

SCENE  XII.— The  Same.    Another  Room. 
Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold 'st  me. 

Erot.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  thou  hast  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eroi.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,   even   with  a 
thought, 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Erot,  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant,  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony, 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt,  and  the  aueen, 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  nad  mine. 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost :  she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar's,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.— 


Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 
She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  minified 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant,  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  :  peace ! 

She  hath  betray 'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar,  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once. 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd.     What  thou  would*at  do, 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand :  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony!  most  noble  Antony! 
Then,  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips.    She  render*d  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then  t 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant,  Unarm  me,  Eros :  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep. — ^That  thou  depart'st  hence  sale. 
Does   pay  thy  labour  richly;   ga. — [JExii  Maedias. 

Off,  pluck  off:— 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     O,  cleave,  my  aides! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent. 
Crack  thy  frail  case!— Apace,  Eros,  apace.-^ 
No  more  a  soldier :— bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while.— 

I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture :  since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther.     Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength  :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros ! — I  come,  my  queen. — Eros ! — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  cotich  on  flowers,  we'll  band  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghoets  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  £iieas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros !  £roa ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Erot.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  NeptuneV  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myseUT  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  minded 
Than  she,  wiiich  by  her  death  our  Ccesar  tells, 
"  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."    Thou  art  sworn. 
That  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that  on  my  command 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me:  do't;  the  time  is 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeatest. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Erot,  The  gods  withhold  me! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Tliough  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant,  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach 'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  hts  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Csesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ? 

Erot.  I  would  not  see't 

Ani.  Come,  then;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be  cor^d. 
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Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Erot.  O,  sir !  pardon  me. 

Ant,  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?    Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Erot,  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

jfnt.  Lo  thee  !  [^Turning  his  face  from  him. 

Eroi,  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then,  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Ero9,  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

AnL  'Tis  said,  man ;  and  farewelL 

Erot,  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now  ? 

Ant,  Now,  Eros. 

Eros,   Why,  there  then.  —  [JFVi/2t  on  his  Sword,'] 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  {Dies, 

Ani,  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros !  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.    My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed*     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar :  to  do  thus 

{FalUng  on  his  Sword, 
I  learn 'd  of  thee. — How !  not  dead  ?  not  dead  ?— 
The  giurd  1 — how  ? — O,  despatch  me  I 

Enter  Dercbtas  and  Guard, 

1  Guard,  What's  the  noise  ? 
Ant,  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends:  O!  make 

an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard,  llie  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard,  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

AU,  Alas,  and  woe ! 

Ant,  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard,  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard, 
Der,  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Cssar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diombdbs. 

Dio,  Where's  Antony? 

Der,  There,  Diomed;  there. 

Dio,  Lives  he  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  [Exit  Dercetas. 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?    Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio,  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress,  Cleopatra,  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant,  When  did  she  send  thee? 

Dio,  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.    She  had  a  prophe- 
sying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass ;  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  compos'd  with  Ceesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead. 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 


I  dread,  too  late. 
Ant,  Too  late,  good  Diomed.     Call  my  guard,  I 

pr'ythee. 
Dio.  What,  ho!  the  emperor's  guard  1    The  guard, 
what,  bo ! 
Come ;  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 
Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides ; 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live 
to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 
AU.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it. 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  Ted  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.  [Exeunt^  hearing  Antony. 

SCENE  XIII.— The  Same.     A  Monument. 
.  Enter,  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian !  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
But  comforts  we  despise :  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion 'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter,  helow^  Diomedeb* 
As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  I  is  he  dead  ? 

Dio,  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter,  below,  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard, 

Cleo.  O  stm, 
Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !— darkling  stand. 
Thou  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.     O  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony  I 
Help,  Charmian,  help,  Iras,  help :  help,  friends 
Below ;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace ! 

Not  Csesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumph 'd  on  itself. 

Cleo,  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant,  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
1  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo,  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  fuU-fortun'd  Csesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe. 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  condition,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony,-^ 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up. — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant,  O I  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here's  port,  indeed ! — How  heavy  weighs  my 
lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight :  had  I  great  Juno's  power, 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little ; — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools. — O I  come,  come,  come ; 

[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome  I  die,  where  thou  hast  liv'd : 
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Quicken  with  kissine :  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  uiem  out. 

All,  A  heavy  sight. 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 
Give  roe  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo,  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen. 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety. — O ! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me. 

None  about  Ceesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust ; 
None  about  Csesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at,  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  tho^e  my  former  fortunes. 
Wherein  I  liv'd  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going ; 
I  can  no  more.  {^Dies. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo*t  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  ? — O !  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o*  the  earth  doth  melt — My  lord ! — 
O !  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen :  young  boys,  and  girls. 
Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  od(u  is  gone, 


And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady! 

Irat.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  L»dy  !— 

Iroi.  Madam!— 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 
.  Iroi.  Royml  Egjpt! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras ! 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  smd  canunmM 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
Aiid  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equflj  thein. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jeweL     AlVs  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us? — How  do  you,  women! 
What,  what !  good  cheer!  Why,  how  now,  Channiai! 
My  noble  girls  I — Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out. — Good  sirs,  take  heart  : 

[To  the  Guard  hekg. 
We'll  bury  him ;  and  then,  what's  brave,  wiiat's  ookle, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away:      < 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  hare  no  firieod 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt;  thote  above  bearing  o^  Antont*s  Boif* 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Casar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  CjEsar,  Aorippa,  Dolabblla,  MbcuENAs, 
Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  others. 

Ca».  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  that  he  mocks 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

Dol.  Csesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  qf  Antony. 

Cat.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas. 

Mark  Antony  I  served,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke, 
He  was  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life, 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  Csesar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cae.  What  is't  thou  say'stf 

Der,  I  say,  O  Csraar !  Antony  is  dead. 

C€U.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack :  the  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets, 

And  citizens  to  their  dens.    The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom  :  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  nired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it. 


Split  that  self  noble  heart.     This  is  his  aword ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it:  behold  it,  stain 'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cat.  Look  you  sad,  friends! 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  ia. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honovn 

Weighed  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  nerer 

Did  steer  humanity ;  but  you  gods  wul  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  toacb*d. 

Mee.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him, 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

C€Be.  O  Antony ! 

Have  I  follow'd  thee  to  this  Y — but  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.     I  must  perforoe 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine :  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.     But  yet  let  me  lament, 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,  that  oin 
Unreconcileable  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends,— 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season : 

Enter  a  Mestenger. 
The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him  | 
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Well  hear  biro  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you? 

Meu,  A  poor  Egyptian  yet   The  queen  my  mistress, 
Confin*cl  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction, 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  sne's  forced  to. 

C««.  Bid  her  have  good  heart : 

She  soon,  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her;  for  Caesar  cannot  liye 
To  be  ungentle. 

Meu,  So  the  gods  preserve  thee  I       [EsAt, 

Cas.  Come  hither,  Proculems.     Go,  and  say, 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  Quality  of  her  passion  shall  require. 
Lest  m  her  greatness  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.     Go, 
And  with  your  speediest  bring  us  what  she  says, 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Fro.  Csssar,  I  shall.        lExU  Procvlbius. 

Cos,  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Prociueius?  [ExU  Gallus. 

AIL  Dolabella! 

Citt,  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he*s  employed :  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent,  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war. 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings.    Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  lExennL 

SCENE  II. — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Monument. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Cuarmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     'Tis  paltry  to  be  Ceesar: 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dug, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Csesar's. 
Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monument,  Proculbius, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but* 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.    If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  be^ar,  you  must  tell  him, 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kmedom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer 'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mme  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro,  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing. 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  deuendancy,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo,  Pray  yon,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.    I  hourly  learn 


A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro,  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it 

OaL  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpris'd. 

[Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend  the 
Monument  by  a  Ladder,  and  come  behind 
Cleopatra.     Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and 
open  the  Gates, 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[2b  Proculeius  and  the  Cfuard.    Exit  Gallus. 

Iras,  Royal  queen  ! 

Char.  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen ! — 

CUo,  Quick,  quick,  ^ood  hands.  IDrasoing  a  Dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold!  [^Disarms  her. 

Do  not  vourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray 'd. 

Cleo,  What,  of  death,  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro,  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
Th'  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo,  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  I 

Pro.  O !  temperance,  lady. 

Geo,  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary, 
I'll  not  sleep  neither.    This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin. 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion 'd  at  vour  master's  court, 
Nor  once  be  cnastis'd  witn  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?    Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  nak'd,  and  let  the  water  flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro,  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  farther,  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol,  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her.-~ 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  you  11  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo,  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 

Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  ? 

Cleo,  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol,  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

deo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  Y 

DoL  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo,  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony : 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

DoL  If  it  might  please  you, — 

deo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 
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A  sun,  and  inoon,  which  kept  their  coune,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

I>oL  Most  sovereign  creature,-^ 

Cleo,  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean ;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket 

DoL  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Do/.  Gentle  madam,  no« 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  tho  gods : 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Del.  Hear  me,  good  madam. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

DoL  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,— 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ;  I  know't. 

Within,  Make  way  there  ! — Ceesar ! 

Enter  Cjesar,  Gallus,  Proculbius,  Mecanas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants, 

Ceps.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egjrpt  ? 

DoL  It  is  the  emperor,  madam.  [Cleopatra  kneele. 

Cat,  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel. 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo,  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus :  my  master  and  my  losd 
I  must  obey. 

Ca».  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  thmgs  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo,  Sole  sir  o*  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

CesM.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  vou  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from, 
If  thereon  you  rely.     Til  take  my  leave. 

Cleo,  And  may  through  all  the  world :  'tis  yours ; 
and  we 
Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.    Here,  my  good  lord. 


C€tt,  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Geo,  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewds. 
I  am  possess 'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued  ; 

{ShowiMg  a  Pofer. 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where's  Seleucus? 

SeL  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer :  let  him  speak,  my  kri. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing. — Speak  the  truth,  Seleacus. 

SeL  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than  to  my  peril 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo,  What  have  I  kept  bs4^  ? 

SeL  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  niade  knon. 

Ceee,  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;   I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo,  See,  Ciesar  !   O,  behoU, 

How  pomp  is  follow'd !  mine  will  now  be  yours, 
And  snould  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  he  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild. — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd ! — What !  goes!  thou  hack  ?  ths 

Shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee  ;  but  111  catch  thine  eyia^ 
Though  they  had  wings.    Slave,  soul-less  villain,  do;! 
O  rarely  base ! 

Ceee,  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  yon. 

Cleo,  O  Caesar !  what  a  wounding  shame  is  thbi 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !     Say,  good  Csesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  diniity 
As  we  greet  modem  niends  withal;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  inauce 
Their  mediation,  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?    Ye  gods  !  it  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

{To  SELsrccs. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  th'  ashes  of  mischance. — Wert  thou  a  mss, 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cese,  Forbear,  Seleucus.  {Ejdt  Sklxccvs. 

CUo,  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  iBi»> 
tliought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and  when  we  &11, 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name. 
And  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Cae,  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'i. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours^ 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe, 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.  -Therefore  be  cheer *d; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:  no,  dear  qoeei: 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  and  so,  adieu. 

Cleo,  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

Cat,  Not  so.     AdiciL 

[Flowruh,    Exeunt  Cjesar,  and  ^Ur  Tr 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I 
not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[  VTkiqten  Crarmias. 

Irae,  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
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And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo,  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  Bpoken  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the' haste. 

Cnar,  Madam,  I  vrill. 

Re-enter  Dolabblla. 

DoL  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char,  Behold,  sir.  lExit  Charvian. 

Cleo.  Dolabella  ? 

DoL  Madam,  as  thereto  svrom  hy  your  command, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Csesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,  and  within  three  da3rs 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before. 
Make  your  best  use  of  this ;  I  have  perform*d 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cieo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol,  I  your  servant 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  Ceesar. 

Cleo,  Farewell,  and  thanks.  lExU  Dol.]  Now,  Iras, 
what  think'st  thou? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  :  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Irae,  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo,  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras.    Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I*  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Irae,  O,  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo,  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Jrae.  I'll  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

CUo,  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  assur'd  intents. — Now,  Charmian  ? — 

Re-enter  Charmian. 
Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen : — go  fetch 
My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony.— -Sirrah,  Iras,  go.— 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  well  despatch  indeed ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day. — ^Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ?    [Exit  Iras.     A  noise  tnthm. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Ouard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence : 
He  brings  you  iigs. 

Geo,  Let  him  come  in. — How  poor  an  instrument 

lExit  Guard, 
May  do  a  noble  deed  I  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 
Re-enter  Guards  with  a  Clown  hinging  in  a  Basket, 

Chiard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him. —  [ExU  Guard, 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown,  Truly  I  have  him ;  but  I  would  not  be  the 


party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting 
IS  immortal :  those  that  ao  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never 
recover. 

Cleo.  Remember 'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't? 

Clown,  Very  numy,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday :  a  very 
honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie,  as  a  woman 
should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of  honesty,  how  she  died 
of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt — ^Truly,  she 
makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm ;  but  he  that 
will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by 
half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm's 
an  adder-worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence :  farewell. 

Clown.  1  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  Basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo,  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but 
in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
goodness  m  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care :  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown,  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for 
it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown,  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman :  I  know, 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not;  but,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women,  for  in  every  ten 
that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  nine. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone  :  farewell. 

Clown,  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm. 

[ExU. 
Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  Robe,  Crown^  ^e. 

Cleo,  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now,  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip.— 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — ^Methinks,  I  near 
Antony  call :  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cseaar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath.     Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title. 
I  am  Are,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — ^have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  : — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kisses  them,     Iras /oiZr,  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?    Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep. 

CUo,  This  proyes  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.  Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 

[She  appUes  the  Asp  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O !  could'st  thou  speak. 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Cssar  ass 
Unpolicied! 

Char,  O  eastern  star !  • 

Cleo,  Peace,  peace ! 
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DoBt  thou  not  Bee  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break !  O,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle.— 

0  Antony ! — ^Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too. — 

lApplying  another  Atp  to  her  Arm, 
Why  should  I  stay —  [FallSf  and  dies. 

Char,  In  this  wild  world? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd .—Downy  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal  I    Your  crown's  awry ; 
111  mend  it,  and  then  play»- 

Enter  the  Gvard^  rtuking  in, 
'  1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char,  Speak  softly;  wake  her  not. 

1  Guard,  Cssar  hath  sent— 
Char,       Too  slow  a  messenger.    [AppUee  the  Aap, 

0 1  come ;  apace ;  despatch :  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  hoi     All's  not  well:  Caesar's 

beguira. 

2  Guard,  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar :  call 

him. 
>    1  Guard.  What  work  is  here  ? — Charmian,  is  this 
well  done  ? 
Char,  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  {Diee, 

Enter  Dolabella. 
Del.  How  goes  it  here  ? 
2  Guard,  All  dead. 

Dot.  Caesar,  th^  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  thyself  art  commg 
To  see  perform 'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sougnt'st  to  hinder. 

Within,  A  way  there  1  a  way  for  Csesar! 
Enter  Cjbsar,  and  all  hie  Train. 
Dot,  O,  sir !  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer : 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 


Ctet.  Bravest  at  the  Issk : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  roysl, 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  destlu! 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dol.  Who  was  last  with  then! 

1  G.«irrf.  Asimple  countryman  that  brougbtherfig,; 
This  was  his  basket. 

dee.  Poison'd,  then. 

1  Guard,  O  Gear! 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now ;  she  stood,  snd  spak 
I  fomid  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress :  tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

Cees.  O  noble  weaknea!— 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling ;  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail ;  and  these  fig4eim 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspiek  leava 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

CiBi,  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me. 
She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — ^Take  up  her  bed, 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  dip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their  stoiy  it 
No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  ihsll, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral. 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [EumL 


CYMBELINE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Cymbbline,  Kiiie  of  Britain. 
Cloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 
Leonatus  Posthumus,  Husband  to  Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the 
name  of  Morgan. 

^  f  Sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under 

Uuiderius,   I      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Polydore  and  Cad- 
ARYiRAGUs,  ^    ^^  supposed  Sons  to  Belariua. 

Philario,  Friend  to  Posthumus,  \  j.  y 
Iachimo,  Friend  to  Philario.  /  ****»*»•• 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 


Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Two  British  Captains. 

Pisanio,  Servant  to  Posthumus. 

Cornelius,  a  Physician. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Jailors. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former 

Queen. 
Helen,  Woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a  Soothsayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanish  Gentle- 
man, Musicians,  Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Britain.    The  Garden  of  Cm belinb's 

Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  Arowns :  our 

bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king. 

2  Genu  But  what's  the  matter? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  s  kingdom, 

whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married)  hath  referred  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.     She's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish 'd ;  she  imprisoned :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow,  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch 'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too:  so  is  the  queen, 
That  most  desir'd  the  match ;  but  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at 

2  Gent,  And  why  so? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  mamed  her, — alack,  good  man !-~ 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  thmk, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far. 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself  ; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  measure  duly. 


2  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.    His  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour 
Against  the  Romans  with  Cassibelan, 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success; 

So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus : 

And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question. 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 

Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their  father, 

Then  old  and  fond  ofs  issue,  took  such  sorrow. 

That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd' 

As  he  was  bom.     The  king  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus ; 

Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber, 

Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 

As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  minister 'd ;  and 

In  his  spring  became  a  harvest;  liv'd  in  court, 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd; 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature, 

A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 

A  child  that  guided  dotards :  for  his  mistress. 

For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd,  her  own  price 

Proclaims  how  she  esteem 'd  him  and  his  virtue ; 

Bv  her  election  may  be  truly  read 

What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  GefU.  I  honour  him. 

Even  out  of  your  report.    But,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stol'u ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went 
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2  Gent,  How  long  is  this  ago  t 

1  Geni,  Some  twenty  yean. 

2  Geni.  Strange  a  king's  children  should  be  so  con- 

vey'd, 
So  slacklv  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow, 
That  could  not  trace  them  I 

1  Gent,  Howsoe'er  'tis  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh 'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gefd,  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear.     Here  comes  the  gentle- 
man, the  queen,  and  princess.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.    No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  jailor  shall  deliver  you  the  Keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint    For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  th'  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good. 
You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Pott.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen,  You  know  the  peril. 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections,  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together. 

lExit  Queen. 

Jmo.  O  dissembling  courtesy !    How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Pott,  My  oueen !  my  mistress  I 

O,  lady  t  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.     I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth : 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter.    Thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you: 

If  the  kinff  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure.  [Atide.']  Yet  I'll  move 

him 
To  walk  this  way.     I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends. 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Pott.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.     Adieu  I 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love  : 
This  aiamond  was  my  motner's ;  take  it,  heart; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Pott.  How  !  how !  another  ?-— 


You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 

And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 

With  bonds  of^eath! — Remain,  remain  thoa  here 

[Putting  om  ike  Ria§. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on.     And  sweetest,  fairest, 
Aj  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you :  for  my  sake,  wear  this : 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  Bracelet  ott  her  Arm. 

Imo,  O,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbbline  and  Larde» 

Pott.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Cgm.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my  sight ! 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest.     Awaj ! 
Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Pott.  The  gods  protect  yon, 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court  I 
I  am  gone. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cgm.  O  disloyal  thing ! 

That  should'st  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me. 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation ; 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath :  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym,  Past  grace?  dbedienee? 

Imo,  Past  hope,  and  in  despair;  that  way, j»ast  grace. 

Cgm.  That  mieht'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queea. 

Imo.  O  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !    I  chose  an  eagb, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 

Cym,  Thou  took'st  a  beggar  would  hare  made  ibt 
throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym,  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo,  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  ia 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  t 

Imo.   Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me ! — ^Wonld  I 
were 
A  neatherd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  I 

ne-enier  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done[  To  the  Quses. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience. — Peace ! 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  f— Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves;  and  make  yourself  some  coofiirt 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  langmsh 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  foUy.  [JSaf. 

'  Enter  Pisanio. 
Queen,  Fie ! — You  must  give  way : 

Here  is  your  servant.— 'How  now,  sir !     What  news ! 

Pit.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 
Queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 
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Pit.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen,  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.  Your  son's  my  father's  mend ;  he  takes  his 
part.— 
To  draw  upon  an  exile !— O  brave  sir  !— 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together, 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pie.  On  his  command.     He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen,  This  hath  been 

Your  faithAil  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pie.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen*  Pny,  walk  a  while. 

Imo,  About  some  half  hour  hence. 

Pray  you,  speak  with  me.    You  shall,  at  least, 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me.  [^ExewU, 
SCENE  III.— A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lordt» 

1  Lord,  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt :  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in ;  there's  none  abroad 
so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent 

Clo,  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — Have 
I  hurt  him? 

^  2  Lord,  lAtide,']  No,  faith;  not  so  much  as  his  par 
tience. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  passable  carcass,  if 
he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be 
not  hurt. 

2  Lord,  [Aside,']  His  steel  was  in  debt;  it  went  o' 
the  backside  the  town. 

Clo,  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord,  [Aeide,']  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  to- 
ward your  tace. 

1  Lord,  Stand  you  I  You  have  land  enough  of  your 
own ;  but  he  adaed  to  your  having,  gave  you  some 
ground. 

2  Lord,  [Atide,"]  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans. 
— Puppies! 

Clo,  1  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord,  [Aside,]  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse 
met 

2  Lord,  [Atide,]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  elec- 
tion, she  is  damned. 

1  Lord,  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together :  she's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have 
seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  [Aside,]  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her. 

Clo,  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber.  Would  there  had 
been  some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord,  [Aside,]  I  wish  not  so;  unless  it  had  been 
the  fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us? 

1  Lord.  Ill  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo,  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord,  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Cymbelinb's  Palace. 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o*  the  haven. 


And  question'dst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.    What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis,  It  was,  his  queen,  his  queen ! 

Imo,  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis,  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo,  Senseless  linen,  happier  therein  than  I  !— 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  SLfter-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo,  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  crack'd 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him,  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  follow'd  nim,  till  be  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept — But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  fh>m  him  7 

Pis,  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo,  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  i  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
T'  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  Uien 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady, 

The  queen,  madam. 
Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I   bid  you  do,  get  them  de- 
spatch'd.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's 

House. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman^  a  Dutehmanf 

and  a  Spaniard. 

laeh.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain : 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove  so 
worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of; 
but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 
of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 
had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by 
items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  with- 
out and  withui. 

French,  I  have  seen  him  in  France :  we  had  very 
many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as 
he. 

laeh.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value,  than 
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his  own)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter. 

French,  And,  then,  his  banishment.-— 

laeh.  Ay,  and  the  approbations  of  those,  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce  and  her  dolours,  are  wont 
wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her 
judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat, 
for  taking  a  beggar  without  more  quality.  But  how 
comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you?  How  creeps 
acouaintance  ? 

Phi,  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 

life. 

Enter  Posthumus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing 
to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be 
better  known  to  this  eentleman,  whom  I  commend  to 
you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is,  I 
will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in 
his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Pott  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
still. 

French,  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness.  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you :  it  had  been 
pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal 
a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so 
slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Pott,  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young  tra- 
veller ;  ratner  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard, 
than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  ex- 
periences :  but,  upon  mv  mended  judgment,  (if  I  not 
offend  to  say  it  is  mended)  my  quarrel  was  not  alto- 
gether slight. 

French,  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  likelihood, 
have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

laeh.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  dif- 
ference ? 

French,  Safely,  I  think.  Twas  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out 
last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country 
mistresses ;  this  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching,  (and 
upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more 
fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant,  qualified,  and 
less  attemptable,  than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in 
France. 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentle^ 
man's  opinion,  by  this,  worn  out 

Pott,  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of 
Italy. 

Pott,  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I 
would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her 
adorer,  not  her  friend. 

laeh.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand 
comparison)  had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good, 
for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I 
have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out-lustres  many  I 
have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  she  excelled 
many ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond 
that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Pott,  Ipraised  her  as  I  rated  her ;  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  atf 

Pott,  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach^'  Either  vour  unparagoued  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she's  outprised  by  a  trifle. 


Pott,  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold,  er 
given ;  or  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  np- 
chase,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  taii^ 
for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Pott,  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  yn 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  nei^nbouriog  poiidL 
Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  of  y<iur  brace  of  ■■> 
prizeable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frmil,  and  thectfacr 
casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that  way  aecoraplishe^ 
courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  fint  aad 
last 

Pott.  Your  Italy  contains  none  ao  aooomplidicd  a 
courtier  to  convince  the  honour  of  m v  miatressy  M  m 
the  holding  or  loss  of  that  you  term  ner  fraiL  I  is 
nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves;  notvil^ 
standing,  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi,  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Pott,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart  This  worthy  ngnior,  I 
thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  hmBis 
at  first 

/ocA.  With  five  times  so  much  eonversatioB,  I  shosld 
get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her  go  bac^ 
even  to  the  yielding,  had  I  admittance,  and  oppoftnaitj 
to  friend. 

Pott,  No,,  no. 

lach.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estitr 
to  you^  ring,  which,  in  my  opinion,  o*ervalnes  it  some- 
thing, but  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  jour  coe- 
fidence,  than  her  reputation  :  and,  to  bar  your  ofoce 
herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  ihe 
world. 

Pott,  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  boU  s 
persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you'll  austain  what  j<m\t 
worthy  of  by  your  attempt 

lack.  What's  that  ? 

Pott.  A  repulse ;  though  your  attempt,  as  yoa  caS 
it,  deserve  more, — a  punishment  too. 

Phil.  Gentiemen,  enough  of  this;  it  came  in  tot 
suddenly :  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray  yon,  be 
better  acquainted. 

lach.  Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Pott,  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  asaatl  f 

lach.  Yours ;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think,  stssdi 
so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  yser 
ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  Isdr 
is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  i 
second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  thst 
honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Pott,  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it:  B¥ 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it 

lach.  You  are  afeard,  and  therein  the  wiser.  If 
you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  yon  eamiot 
preserve  it  from  tainting.  But  I  see,  you  have  sook 
religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Pott,  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue :  yon  bcsr 
a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lach,  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  wooU 
undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Pott.  Will  you? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  nli 
your  return.  Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  betweco 
us.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of 
your  unworthy  thinking :  I  dare  you  to  this  match. 
Here's  my  ring. 

Phil.  I  will  nave  it  no  lay.  | 

lach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one. — If  I  brmg  y<Ni  no  md- 
ficient  testimony,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodOj 
part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thovissnd  ducats  are 
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youn ;  bo  is  your  diamond  loo :  if  I  come  off,  and 
leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours ;— pro- 
vided, I  have  your  commendation,  for  jny  more  free 
entertainment 

PoiL  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have  arti- 
cles betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer :  if 
you  make  good  your  yauntage  upon  her,  and  give  me 
directly  to  understand  you  have  prevail'd,  I  am  no 
farther  your  enemy ;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate :  if 
she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  makmg  it  appear 
otherwise)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you 
have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with 
your  sword. 

lack.  Your  hand :  a  covenant  We  will  have  these 
things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away 
for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and 
starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers 
recorded.  « 

Po§t,  Agreed.      [ExeutU  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

French,  Will  this  hold,  think  you  t 

Phi,  Siguier  Iachimo  will  not  from  it  Pray,  let 
us  follow  'em.  [EauunU 

SCENE  VI. — Britain.    A  Room  in  Cymbelinb*s 

Palace. 

EnUr  Queen,  Ladie»f  and  Cornelius. 

QiceM.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather 
those  flowers : 
Make  haste.    Who  has  the  note  of  them  t 

1  Lady,  I,  madam. 

Queen,  Despatch. —  [Exemit  Ladies, 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs? 

Cor,  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay:  here  they  are, 
madam :  [Presenting  a  smaU  Box, 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence, 
(My  conscience  bids  me  ask)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen,  I  wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask'ftt  me  such  a  question :  have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  f    Hast  thou  not  learn 'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  7  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?    Having  thtis  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  7    I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor,  Vour  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen,  O!  content  thee.— 

Enter  Pisanio. 
[Aside,']  Here  conies  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him 
Will  I  first  work :  he's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Fisanio  I-* 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended : 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor,  [Ande,"]  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Queen,  Hark  thee,  a  word.— 

[She  talks  apart  to  Pisanio. 

Cor,  I  do  not  like  her.    She  doth  think,  she  has 


Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 

And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 

A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.    Those  she  has 

Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 

Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats,  and  dogs, 

Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 

No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 

More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 

To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 

With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 

So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen,  No  farther  service,  doctor. 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit, 

Queett,   Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?    Dost  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  4et  instruction  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work : 
When  diou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
ril  tell  thee  on  the  instant  thou  art,  then, 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being. 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another. 
And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new-built;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[7^  Queen  drops  the  Box:  Pisanio  takes  it 
up  and  presents  it. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him. — ^Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — ^nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her :  do't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  chancest  on ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.    I'll  move  Uie  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  aesire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.    Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pis.]— A  sly  and  constant 

knave. 
Not  to  be  shak'd ;  the  agent  for  his  master, 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.— 'I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  suite ;  and  which  she  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Be-^nter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies, 
To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ;— well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  tmd  Ladies, 

Pis,  And  shall  do ; 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myself:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  yon.      [Exit, 

SCENE  VII.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Imogen. 

Imo,  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish 'd : — ^O,  that  husband! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-atolen, 
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As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious :  blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?    Fie  I 
Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pit.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lack.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.        [Gt«et  a  Letter, 

Imo,  Thanks,  good  sir : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

laeh.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 

[^jitide. 
If  she  be  furnish 'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness,  be  my  friend : 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot. 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo,  [Readi.']  "  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to 
whose  kmdnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect 
upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  truest-— 

"  Leonatus." 
So  far  I  read  aloud ; 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully.— 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What!  are  men  mad?    Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope 
O'er  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  th'  unnumber'd  beach ;  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twist  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo,  What  makes  your  admiration  7 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i' the  eve ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other:  nor  i'  the  judgment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd. 
Should  make  desire  vomit  to  emptmess, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo,  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

laeh.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo,  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

/ocA.  Thanks,  madam,  welL — Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 

[To  Pisanio. 
My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him ;  ne 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pit.  I  was  going,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  His  health,  'beseech 
you! 

lach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo,  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  f    I  hope,  he  is. 

laeh.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none,  a  stranger  there, 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo,  When  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 


laeh,  I  never  saw  him  aad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one. 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home ;  he  furnaces 
The  thick  si^hs  from  him,  whiles  the  jolly  Britan 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  free  lungs,  cries,  *'0! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
Bv  history,  report,  or  his  own  proo^ 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be,— will  his  free  hours  languish 
For  assur'd  bondage?" 

Imo,  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

lach.  Ay,  madam,  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  lai^^ 
ter: 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman ;  but,  hesTeus  knos, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo,  Not  he,  I  hope. 

laeh.  Not  he;  but  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  faia 
might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  'tis  much ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo,  What  do  vou  pity,  air? 

laeh.  Two  creatures,  neartily. 

Imo,  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me^ 
Deserves  your  pity? 

lach.  Lamentable !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answera 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

laeh.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your— But 
It  is  an  oflice  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo,  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  pray  yoo, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Kither  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  bom)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

laeh.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wdd  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here;  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs  ' 

That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falseh<M>d  (falsehood  as  ' 

With  labour),  then  bo-peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  illustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow,  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt 

Imo,  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

laeh.  And  himself.    Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce  , 

The  beggary  of  his  change ;  hut  'tis  your  gmoes 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  t(»igue  I 

Charms  this  report,  out 

Imo,  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

laeh,  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
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With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fasten 'd  to  an  empery 

Would  make  the  great'st  king  douhle,  to  be  partner*d 

With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self  exhibition 

Mliich  your  own  coffera^eld !  with  diseased  ventures, 

That  pay  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 

Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boil'd  stuff, 

As  well  might  poison  poison !     Be  reveng'd. 

Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 

Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  7    If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse)  if  it  be  true. 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  t 

laeh.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  7    Revenge  it 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure. 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed. 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo,  What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo,  Away ! — I  do  contemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wTong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romisii  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all.— What  ho,  Pisanio  !— 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  mav  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  ladv  hath  of  thee, 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assured  credit. — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his ;  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  lum : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 


Imo,  You  make  amends. 

lack.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off. 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  -your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err.    The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Ptay,  your  pardon. 

Imo,  All's  well,  sir.    Take  my  power  i'  the  court 
for  yours. 

lack,  "iay  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
T'  entreat  vour  grace  but  in  a  small  request. 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo,  PcAy}  what  is't  7 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing)  have  mingled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  'tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.    Their  value's  great. 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage :  may  it  please  ^ou 
To  take  them  in  protection  F 

Imo,  Willingly, 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  xeep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

laeh.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men ;  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night, 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo,  01  no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word. 
By  lengthening  my  return.    From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow. 

lack,  O I  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outstay'd  my  time,  which  is  naaterial 
To  the  tender  of  our  present, 

Imo,  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me :  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.    You  're  very  welcome. 

lExeuni, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
EnierChotEv,  and  IkooLordt^  at  from  the  BowUng-dUey, 

Clo,  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when  I 
kissed  the  jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  away  I  I 
had  a  hundred  pound  on't:   and  then  a  whoreson 

C*  anapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I 
owed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend 
them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord,  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have  broke  his 
pate  with  your  bowL 


2  Lord,  {^Ande,!  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that 
broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out 

Go,  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  nis  oaths,  ha  7 

2  Lord,  No,  my  lord ;  lAside,"}  nor  crop  the  ears  of 
them. 

CZo.  Whoreson  dog !  —  I  give  him  satisfaction  7 
Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2  Lord,  [Aeide,']  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth. 
— A  pox  on't  t  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am : 
they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen  my 
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mother.  Every  jack-^lave  bath  his  belly  full  of  fight- 
ing, and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no 
body  can  match. 

2  Lord.  [AMide."]  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and 
you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

2  Lard.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  undertake 
eyeiy  companion  that  you  giTe  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit 
offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord,  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

do.  Why,  so  I  sav. 

1  Lord,  bid  you  bear  of  a  stranger,  that's  come  to 
court  to-night  ? 

Go.  A  stranger!  and  I  not  know  on'tf 

2  Lord.  [A^k.']  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
knows  it  not. 

1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tu  thought, 
one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

do.  Leonatus !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he*^  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 

1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there 
no  derogation  in't? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
do.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  [Ande.']  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore, 
your  issues  being  foolish  do  not  derogate. 

do.  Come,  ru  go  see  this  Italian.  What  I  have 
lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I  'U  win  to-nieht  of  him.   Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

lExeunt  Cloten  andjint  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess  I 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endurest. 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govem'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make !    The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind;  that  thou  mav'st  stand 
T'  enjoy  thy  banish 'd  lord,  and  this  great  land !  ^Exii. 

SCENE  II.— A  Bed-Chamber ;  in  one  part  of  it,  a 

great  Trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  Bed;  Helen  attending, 

Imo.  Who's  there^?  my  woman,  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  Whathour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then.    Mine  eyes  are 
weak; 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  to  bed. 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

lExU  Helen. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  !  [^Sieepe, 

Enter  lAcmuofrom  the  Trunk, 

lach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  our  Tarquin  thus 
Dia  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  be  waken 'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded.     Cytherea, 
How  brayely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily, 


And  whiter  than  the  sheets !    That  I  mi^ht  tooeh ! 
But  kiss ;  one  kiss ! — Rubies  unparagon'd,  [^Kiemg  her. 
How  deariy  they  do't ! — Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  :  the  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lida, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windows ;  white  and  axnre,  lac*d 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct— But  my  desogn. 
To  note  the  chamber:  I  will  write  all  down  : — 

[^TaJtee  OMi  Ass  iMee. 
Such,  and  sucli,  pictures : — ^there  the  window  ;- 
Th'  adornment  of  her  bed : — the  arru,  figures. 
Why,  such,  and  such;— and  the  contents  o'  the 
Ah  !  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  t'  enrich  mine  inventory : 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  duU  upon  her. 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying !— Come  off,  come  off; — 

ITaking  of  ker  BrmeAt 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard. — 
'Tis  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord. — On  her  left  breaal 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'ei 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.  Vo  more. — ^To  what  cad! 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted. 
Screw 'd  to  my  memory  ?    She  hath  been  reaiding  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leafs  tum'd  down. 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawBisg 
May  dare  the  raven's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  fear; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  heli  ia  here. 

lOoeiMrSkB. 
One,  two,  three,— time,  time  ! 

lExU  mto  ike  TmL 

SCENE  III. — An  Ante-Chamber  adjoining  Imoobs  s 

Apartment, 

Enter  Clotbr  and  Lorde. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  maab 
loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

do.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  liot,  sad 
furious,  when  you  win. 

do.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.    If 

1  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gotd 
enough.     It's  almost  morning,  is*t  not  f 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

do.  I  would  this  music  would  come.  I  am  advisej 
to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say,  it  will  peae- 
trate. 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come  on ;  tune :  if  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  vili 
do,  let  her  remain ;  but  111  never  give  o*er.  Firs^  i 
very  excellent  good  conceited  thing ;  after,  a  wonder- 
ful sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — sad 
then  let  her  consider. 

SONO. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  hemoen's  gate  m^s, 

And  Phoebus  *gins  inise^ 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  spring 

On  ehalic^d flowers  that  lies; 
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And  winking  Mary4tudt  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  is, 
My  lady  tweet,  arise  ; 
Arite,  arise  ! 
SO|  get  you  gone.     If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  muflic  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  her 
ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and  calves -guts,  nor  the  voice 
of  an  unpav'd  ennuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Musicians, 
Enter  Ctmbelinb  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Cfe.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late,  for  that's  the  rea- 
son I  was  up  BO  early :  be  cannot  choose  but  take  tliis 
service  I  have  done,  fatherly.-— Good  morrow  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym,  Attend  you  nere  the  door  of  our  stem  daugh- 
ter? 
Will  she  not  forth? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice. 

Cym,  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Queen,  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king ; 

Who  lets  go  bv  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.    Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  :  make  denials 
Increase  your  services :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismiuion  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo,  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome : 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym,  A  worthy  fellow. 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towiu^s  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress. 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman.— Come,  our  queen. 
[Exeunt  Cym.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess, 

Clo,  If  she  be  up,  1*11  speak  with  her;  if  not. 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream.— By  your  leave,  ho  !-* 

ICalU. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?    Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth  ;  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers,  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  :  what 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?    I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  IKnoeks, 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Wbo's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo,  A  gentleman. 

Lady,  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 


Can  justly  boast  of.    What's  ^our  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person :  is  she  ready  ? 

Lady,  Ay, 

To  keepher  chamber. 

do.  There's  gold  for  you :  sell  me  your  good  report 

Lady.  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 

What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — ^The  princess- 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo,  Good  morrow,  fairest :  sister  your  sweet  band. 

Imo.  Good  morrow,  sir.    You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo,  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo,  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not 

Clo,  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  vou  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me :  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness.     One  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness?  'twere  my  sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo,  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo,  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
Bv  being  so  verbal:  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you ;  whicb  I  had  rather 
You  felt  than  make't  my  boast 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.    For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow 'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-neur'd  knot, 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown,  and  must  not  foil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent 

Imo,  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignified  enough. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom,  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo,  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than  come 
To  be  but  nam*d  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men.— How  now,  Pisanio  I 

Enter  Pisanio. 

do.  His  garment  ?    Now,  the  devil— 

Imo,  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently.— 

do.  His  garment  ? 

Imo,  I  am  sprited  with  a  fool ; 
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Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse. — Go,  bid  my  woman 

Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 

Hath  left  mine  arm  :  it  was  thy  master's ;  'shrew  me, 

If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 

Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 

I  saw't  this  morning :  confident  I  am, 

Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it 

I  hope,  it  he  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 

That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pit.  'Twill  not  be  lost 

Imo.  I  hope  so  :  go,  and  search.  \_EjcU  Pis. 

Clo,  You  have  abus'd  me. — 

His  meanest  garment? 

Imo.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witness  to't 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.    So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [^Exit. 

Clo.  Ill  be  reveng'd.— 

His  meanest  garment? — ^Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's 

House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Pott.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

PhL  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Pott.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  aays  would  come.    In  these  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  's  commission  throughly ;  and,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  freui  in  their  grief. 

Pott.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be) 
That  this  will  pr6ve  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legion,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 
That  mena  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  Seel  Iachimo? 

Pott.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land. 
And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kiss'd  your  sails. 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Pott.  1  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lack.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon.- 

Pott.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts. 
And  be  false  with  them. 

laeh.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Pott.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust 

lach.  'Tis  very  like. 


Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  ocniit. 
When  you  were  there  ? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd. 

Pott.  All  is  well  yet — 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  ia't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

laeh.  If  I  had  lost, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Pott.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  w^ 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Pott,  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport:  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  musty 

If  you  keep  covenant.    Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther ;  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  ner,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Pott.  If  you  can  make't  appuent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  rine  are  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  mast^less  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances, 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strengtii 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not 

Pott.  Proceed. 

lach.  First,  her  hedehaoiber, 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not,  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching)  it  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value ;  which,  I  wondered. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 
Since  the  true  life  on't  'twas. 

Pott.  This  is  most  tme ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Pott  So  they  musl^ 

Or^o  your  honour  injury. 

laeh.  The  chinmey 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out 

Pott.  This  is  a  thing. 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap^ 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lach.  The  roof  o'  the  chante 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winged  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nic^y 
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Depending  on  tbeir  bnuDds. 

PotL  This  18  her  honour. — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can, 

Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see  !— 

{^Producing  the  Bracelet. 
And  now  'tis  up  again :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  TU  keep  them. 

Pott,  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it     Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

lack.  Sir,  (I  thank  her)  that: 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich 'd  it  too.     She  gave  it  me, 
And  said,  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Pott.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

lack.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  7 

Pott.  O!  no,  no,  no;  'tis  true.   Here,  take  this  too; 

{^Giving  the  Ring. 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on*t. — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance ;  love. 
Where  there's  another  man :  the  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues,  which  is  nothing. — 
O,  above  measure  false  I 

Phi,  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or, 
Who  knows,  if  one,  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  hert 

Pott,  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't. — Back  my  ring.— 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this,  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Pott,  Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'Tis  true ; — ^nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true.     I  am  sure, 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable  : — they  indue 'd  to  steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjoy 'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontineucy 
Is  this : — ^she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you  I 

Phi,  Sir,  be  patient* 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of. 

Pott,  Never  talk  on't; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

For  farther  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it,  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 


To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Pott.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it 

lach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Pott,  Spare  ^our  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

lach,  I'll  be  sworn, 

Pott,  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou'st  made  me  cuckold. 

lach,  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Pott,  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't;  i'  the  court;  before 
Her  father. — I'll  do  something.  [Exit, 

Phi,  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience! — You  have  won : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lach.  With  all  my  heart     lExeunt, 

SCENE  V. — The  Same.    Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Pott,  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  arc  all  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seemed 
The  Dtan  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  I 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow : — O,  all  the  devils ! — 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour,-— was 't  not  ? — 
Or  less,— at  first ;  perchance  he  spoke  not,  but, 
Like  a  full-acom'd  boar,  a  foaming  one, 
Cry'd  "oh ! "  and  mounted ;  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me !     For  there's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it, 
The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 
Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges,  hers ; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd ;  nay,  that  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all :  but,  rather,  all ; 
For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that     I'll  write  against  them. 
Detest  them,  curse  them. — Yet  'tis  greater  skill, 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.        [^Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.^Britain.    A  Room  of  State  in  Cym- 

beline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,   Queen,  Cloten,   a^d  Lordt,  at 


one  Door ;  ai  another,  Caius  Lucius  and  Attend- 
ante, 

Cym,  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with  us  ? 
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Lue,  When  Julius  Cesar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues. 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Ceesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it)  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  trihute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen,  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Csesan, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.    Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen,  That  opportunity, 

MHiich  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resiune 
We  have  again.— Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors,  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune *8  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.   A  kind  of  conquest 
Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  **  came,"  and  '*  saw,"  and  "  overcame :"  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touch 'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas, 
lake  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack 'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks.     For  joy  whereof 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune  I)  to  master  Caesar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo,  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid.  Our 
kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and,  as 
I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars :  other  of  them 
may  have  crooked  noses;  but,  to  owe  such  straight 
arms,  none. 

Cym,  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo,  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard 
as  Cassibelan :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one ;  but  I  have  a 
hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pav  tribute  ?  If 
Ceesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put 
the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for 
light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Caesar's  ambition, 
(Which  swell 'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off. 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be. 

Clo.  We  do. 

Cym.  Say,  then,  to  Caesar, 

Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain 'd  our  laws ;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  and  franchise, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.    Mulmutius  made 

our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Lue,  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy. 


Receive  it  from  me,  then. — War,  and  conlonoii. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  tbee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted^— Hmt  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gather 'd  honour ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.    I  am  perfect^ 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms ;  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Lue.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Iblake 
with  us  a  day  or  two,  or  longer :  if  you  seek  us  afho^ 
wards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-wsttr 
^rdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours.  If  you  fiB 
in  the  adventure,  our  crows  shaU  fare  the  better  fa 
you;  and  there's  an  end. 

Luc,  So,  sir. 

Cym,  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome. 


SCENE  II.~Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Pisanio. 

Pit.  How  I  of  adultery  t     MTherefore  write  yon  ast 
What  monsters  her  accuse  ? — Leonatos  I 
O,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tonsued,  as  handed)  hath  pverail'd 
On  tby  too  ready  hearing  ?— Disloyal  ?  No : 
She's  punish 'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes. 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O,  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command? — I,  her? — her  Uood? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity. 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?    "  Do't.    The  letter 

That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity:"— O  damn'd  pstper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.     Senseless  t»y^^M*^ 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?    Lo !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imooer. 
I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio! 

Pii.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  loni :  Leonatai. 
O !  leam'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer. 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain  *d  relish  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder,^let  that  gneve  him : 
Some  griefs  are  medicinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love  ; — of  his  content. 
All  hut  in  that  I— Good  wax,  thy  leave. — Bless'd  be. 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Loven, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike : 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods! 

"  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  shoidd  he  take  bk 
in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  yso,  0 
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the  dearest  of  creaturea*  would  even  renew  me  with 
your  eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at 
Milford- Haven :  what  your  own  love  will  out  of  this 
advise  you  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your,  increasing  in 
love, 

**  Leomatus  Postbumus." 
O,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  7 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day? — ^Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  Iong*8t,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  longest,— 
O,  let  me  'bate! — ^but  not  like  me; — ^yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind: — O !  not  like  me, 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond)  say,  and  speak  thick, 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing. 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven  :  but,  first  of  lul. 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shaJl  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-gomg. 
And  our  return,  to  excuse :-— but  first,  how  get  hence. 
Why  should  excuse  be  bom,  or  e'er  begot? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  nde 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pii,  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much,  too. 

Imo,  Why,  one  that  rode  to  's  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clocks  by  half.— But  this  is  foolery.— 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness;  say 
She'll  home  to  her  father;  and  provide  me,  presently, 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

PU.  Madam,  you're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.    Away»  I  pr'ythee : 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.    There's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  {^Exeuni, 

SCENE  III.— ^ Wales.    A  mountainous  Country, 

with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Bklarius,  Guideriub,  and  Arviragds. 

BeL  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roofs  as  low  as  ours.    Stoop,  boys :  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  oflice :  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  naay  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun.— *Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  I 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui,  Hail,  heaven  I 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven  I 

BeL  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport    Up  to  yond* 
hill: 
Your  legs  are  young ;  111  tread  these  flats.    Consider, 
When  you  abov  e  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  wnich  lessens  and  sets  off: 
And  yon  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
That  service  is  not  service,  so  beine  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd :  to  apprehend  tiius. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see ; 


And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.    O !  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  mr  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bob ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  dlk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  nim,  that  makes  him  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.    No  life  to  ours. 

Gtd.   Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor  uu- 
fledg'd. 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know 

not 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known,  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age;  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance,  travelling  abed, 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of. 

When  we  are  old  as  you?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how 
In  this  our  pinching  cave  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?    We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly :  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  ca^e 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bek  How  you  speak ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  £ame,  and  honour;  which  dies  i'  the 

search, 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph. 
As  recotd  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure. — O,  boys !  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords,  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.    Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then,  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but,  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Out.  Uncertain  favour  I 

BeL  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so, 
Follow'd  my  banishment ;  and  this  twenty  years 
This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my  world ; 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains ! 
This  is  not  hunter's  language.— He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister. 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     I'll  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exetmt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
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They  think,  they  are  mine :  and,  though  train 'd  up  thus 

meanly 
r  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  pnnce  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore,— 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  say, — "Thus  mine  enemy  kU; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on's  neck ;"  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a  vigour, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.     Hark !  the  game  is  rous'd. — 

[^Honuwind. 

0  Cjrmbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows, 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me ;  whereon 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes, 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother. 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  : 
Myself,  Belanus,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 
They  take  for  natural  father.  IHom.'] — ^The  game  is 
up.  lExU, 

SCENE  IV.— Near  MUford-Haven. 
Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo,  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse, 
the  place 
Was  near  at  hand. — Ne*er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now.     Pisanio !  Man  I 
Where  is  Posthumus?    What  is  in  thy  mind. 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?  Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  th*  inward  of  thee  ?     One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :  put  tnyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 

[Pis.  offert  a  Letter, 
A  look  untender  ?     If  it  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand ! 
That  drug-damn 'd  Italy  hath  outrcrafded  him. 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man :  thy  tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pit.  Please  you,  read;  {^Oiving  it 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain 'd  of  fortune. 

Imo,  [Reads,"]  '*  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played 
the  strumpet  in  mv  bed ;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises, 
but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as 

1  expect  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life; 
I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at  Milford-Haven :  she 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose :  where,  if  thou  fear  to 
strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the 
pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal." 

Pie,  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No ;  'tis  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 


Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam? 

Imo,  False  to  his  bed !     What  is  it  to  be  &]se  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  sleep  chai^ge  oabne, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed. 
Is  it? 

Pii,  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Imo,  I  false  ?    Thy  conscience  witness. — lachiiiMS 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methints, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough.     Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Who  smothers  her  with  painting,  hath  betray'd 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd : — ^to  pieces  with  me ! — O I 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors.     All  good 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband  I  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  viUany ;  not  bom  where *t  grows. 
But  wom  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pii,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo,  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  ^alse 
Were  in  his  time  thought  false;  and  Sinon's 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear;  took  pity 
From  most  trae  wretchedness :  so  thou,  Posthamos, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  : 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  he  false,  and  peijar*d. 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest: 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding.     When  thon  aeest  bin, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  look  I 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 
Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause, 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis,  Hence,  vile  instrameat! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo,  Why,  I  most  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thon  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.     Against  selMaoghter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.    Come,  here's  my  heart: 
Something's  afore' t: — Soft,  soft!  we'll  no  defence; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  f 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn  d  to  heresy?    Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart     Thus  may  poor  foob 
Believe  false  teachers :  though  those  that  are  betay'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  followers,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself^ 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Fir'ythee,  despatch : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher:  where 's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis,  O  sractous  lady ! 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
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I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo,  Do't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

Pit.  I'll  crack  mine  eye-balls  first. 

Ifno,  And  wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?    Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?    Why  hast  thou  gone  to  far, 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pit,  But  to  win  time, 

To  lose  so  bad  emplo3nnent;  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course.     Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo,  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that    But  speak. 

Pit,  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo,  Most  like, 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pit,  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.    It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo,  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pit,  No,  on  my  life. 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  so :  you  shall  be  miss'd  at  court. 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo,  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband? 

Pit,  If  you'll  back  to  the  cottrt,^— 

Imo,  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  empty  nothing. 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pit,  If  not  at  court. 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo,  Where  ihen  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?    Dav,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?    I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest :  pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pit,  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.    Th'  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  t'  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be. 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Privy,  yet  fuU  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo,  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pit,  Well  then,  here's  the  point. 

Yott  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 


Command  into  obedience ;  fear,  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly. 
Woman  it  pretty  self)  into  a  waggish  carriage : 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer 'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek. 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo,  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pit,  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  nat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  would  you,  in  their  serving. 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you  will  make  him  know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)  doubtless, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.     Your  means  abroad, 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo,  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee, 'away : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd,  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.    This  attempt 
I'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pit,  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell. 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen : 
What's  in't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.^To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood.— May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo,  Amen.     I  thank  thee.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v. — A  Room  in  Cymbelive's  Palace. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  andLordt, 

Cym,  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewelL 

Lue,  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym,  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  ana  for  ourself. 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc,  So,  sir.     I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you ! 

Cym,  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc,  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo,  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc,  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.     Fare  you  well. 

Cym,  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lordt, 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning ;  but  it  honours  us, 
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Tliat  we  haye  given  him  eause. 

Clo,  'Tis  all  the  better: 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym,  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely. 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readmess : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  draw|i  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen,  'Tis  not  sleepy  business, 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cvm.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?    She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day.     She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us,  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance.  \_ExU  anAttendamt, 

Queen.  Royal  sir. 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  wliereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebuke,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-^nter  an  Attendant. 

Cym,  Where  is  she,  sir?    How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answer'd  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st  noise  we  make. 

Queen,  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her. 
She  pray 'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrain 'd  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wished  me  to  make  known,  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?    Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I 
Fear  prove  false !  ^ExU, 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  1q4$k  after. —  [Exit  Cloten. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand 'st  so  for  Posthumus, 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that,  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.    But  for  her, 
Where  is  she  gone  ?    Haply,  despair  hadi  seiz'd  her ; 
Or,  winff'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus.     Grone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 
How  now,  my  son  ! 

Clo.  'Tis  certain,  she  is  fled. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king :  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better :  may 

This  night  forestal  him  of  the  coming  day !  [Exit  Queen. 

Ch,  I  love,  and  hate  her,  for  she's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts,  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman :  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all.     I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 


That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and  in  tbat  point 

I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed. 

To  be  reveng'd  upon  her :  for,  when  fools  shall — 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Who  is  here? — What !  are  you  packing,  sirrsli? 
Come  hither.     Ah,  you  precious  pandar !      ViUsB, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?    In  a  word,  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

PU.  O,  good  mj  laid 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  ladv  ?  or,  by  Jupitei^— 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I'll  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baaeness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

PU.  Alas,  my  lord ! 

How  can  she  be  with  him?    When  was  she  mias'd! 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir?     Come  nearer; 

No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  TillsiD! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word. — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Iriy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pie.  Then  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight  [PreMentmg  a  LdUr. 

Clo.  Let's  see't. — I  will  pursoe  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pii.  [Aside.']  Or  this,  or  periali. 

She's  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this;, 
Mav  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Ch.  Humph  I 

Pis.  [Aside.']  I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.    0 
Imogen, 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again  f 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis,  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand;  I  know't. — Sirrah, if 
thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service, 
undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I  shoold  hare 
cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry,— ^tbst  k. 
what  villany  so'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it  direcilj 
and  truly.  I  would  think  thee  an  honest  man :  Am 
shouldest  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief^  ma 
my  voice  for  thy  preferment 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo,  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  ssd 
constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  tfasl 
beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not,  in  the  coarse  o^ 
gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.  Wit 
thou  serve  me? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  wiU. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  here's  my  pmve.  Hart 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  potsewoB ! 

Pis,  I  nave,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  tne  same  sot 
he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Ch.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  sok 
hither :  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  1  shall,  my  lord. 

Clo,  Meet  Uiee  at  Milford-Haven. — I  forgot  to 
him  one  thine;  I'll  remember't  anon.<— Even  there  I 
villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would, 
garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bH* 
temess  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart)  that  she  held 
the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  thso 
my  noble  and  natural  person,  together  with  the  adoia- 
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ment  of  my  qualities.  With  that  suit  upon  my  back, 
will  I  ravish  her:  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes; 
there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a 
torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and 
when  my  lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex 
her,  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised) 
to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 

Ee^enter  Pisanio,  with  the  Clothef. 
Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pii.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven? 

Pit,  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo,  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the  third 
is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  deaign. 
Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee. — Mv  revenge  is  now  at  Milford :  would  I  had 
wings  to  follow  it. — Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit, 

Pii,  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  thy  loss :  for  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursuest.     Flow,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !     This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness :  labour  be  his  meed  f  [Exit, 

SCENE  VI.— Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 
Enter  Imoobn,  attired  like  a  Boy. 

Imo,  1  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  *tir'd  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed :  I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.     O  Jove !  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.  Two  beggan  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lapse  in  fUlness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars.— My  dear  lord  I 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 

[Seeing  the  Cave. 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'tis  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breed  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.-^Ho !    Who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend.— Ho ! — No  answer?  then,  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !  [Exit  into  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviraous. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  'tis  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here. 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself !  « 

Gut.  1  am  thoroughly  weary. 

jirv,  1  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 


Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave :  we'll  browze  on 
that. 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay :  come  not  in.     [Looking  in. 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gfii.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  an  eel  I  or,  if  no^ 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divinenesa 
No  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd  ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took.  Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  strew 'd  i'  the  floor.   Here*s  money  for  my  meat: 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  ue  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth? 

jirv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ; 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon 'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo,  I  see,  you  are  angry. 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What's  your  name  ? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy :  he  embark 'd  at  Milford; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence. 

BeL  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd. 
'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it.— 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui,  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv,  I'll  make't  my  comfort. 

He  is  a  man :  111  love  him  as  my  brother ; 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours.—  Most  welcome. 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo,  'Mongst  friends ! 

If  brothers? — [^stde.]  Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons  :  then,  had  my  prise 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  Would  I  could  free't ! 

jirv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger.     Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.     [Whispering. 

Imo.  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bieger  than  ^is  cave. 
That  did  attend  themsdves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes) 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods ! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

BeL  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  well  go  dress  our  hunt— Fair  youth,  come  in  : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
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So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it 

Gui,  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mom  to  the  lark, 

less  welcome. 
Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 
Arv,      I  pray,  draw  near.     [Exeunt^  into  the  Cave, 

SCENE  VII.— Rome. 
Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes, 

I  Sen,  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ : 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 


The  fallen-oir  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul ;  and  to  you,  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy  he  commends 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live 

Tri,  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2  Sen. 

Tri,  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

I  Sen.  With  th 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  le^y 
Must  be  suppliant :  the  words  of  your  commiasioii 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  dischaige  our  duty 


Ay. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 
Enter  Cloten. 


Clo,  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments 
serve  me  !  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made 
by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
(saving  reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's 
fitness  comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  work- 
man. I  dare  speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain- 
glory for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer  in  his  own 
chamber)  I  mean,  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well- 
drawn  as  his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general 
services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions : 
yet  this  perverse  errant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
What  mortality  is !  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now 
is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour 
be  off,  thy  mistress  enforced,  thy  garments  cut  to 
pieces  before  thy  face ;  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her 
nome  to  her  father,  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry 
for  my  so  rough  usage,  but  my  mother,  having  power 
of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my.  commendations. 
My  horse  is  tied  up  safe :  out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore 
purpose.  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand !  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place,  and  the 
fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.^Before  the  Cave. 

EnteTyfrom  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

BeL  You  are  not  well :  [7b  Imogen.]  remain  here 
in  the  cave : 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv,  Brother,  stay  here :     [To  Imogen. 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

GiU,  Go  you  to  hunting ;  I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo,  So  sick  I  am  not, — yet  I  am  not  well; 
But  not  BO  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick.     So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it :  pray  you,  trust  me  here ; 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself,  and  let  me  die. 
Stealing  so  poorly. 


Gtft.  I  love  thee ;  I  hare  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  nmch. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel  What!  how?  how? 

Arv,  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  uiis  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  yoa  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason  :  the  bier  at  door. 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say. 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

BeL  [Aside.1  O  n€Me  BtnJnl 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  g^atneas  I 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base: 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran ;  contempt  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  father;  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

"Hs  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arv.  Brother^  fareweD. 

Imo,  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  six: 

Imo,  ^Aside."]  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods,  what 
lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage  but  at  court: 
Experience,  O!  thou  disprov'st  report. 
Th  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart>sick.— Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gui,  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv,  Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  ! — 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time  ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv,  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

BeL  Pray,  be  not  sick« 

For  you  must  be  our  house-wife. 

Imo,  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

BeL  And  shalt  be  ever.  [ExUIuoovl 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv,  How  angel-like  he  sings, 

GtU,  But  his  neat  cookery :  he  cut  our  roots  in  ' 
characters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv,  ,  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  sucn  a  smile; 
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The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

GuL  I  do  note, 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

jfrv.  Grow,  patience  I 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

JBeL  It  is  great  morning.     Come;  away! — Who's 
there  ?  IThey  ttand  hack. 

Enter  Cloten. 
Clo,  I  cannot  find  those  runagates :  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me. — I  am  faint. 

Bel,  Those  runagates ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?    I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws :  hence ! 

Gui,  He  is  but  one.     You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

\Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 
Clo,  Soft !  what  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  some  villain  mountaineers? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

ChiL  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Clo,  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.     Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gm,  To  whom?  to  thee?    What  art  thou?    Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee. 

Clo,  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? 

Gui,  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo,  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui,  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui,  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo,  Cloten,  thou  villain. 
Gui,  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it :  were  it  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'Twould  move  me  sooner. 

Clo,  To  thy  farther  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui,  I  am  sorry  for't,  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo,  Art  not  afear'd  ? 

Gui,  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo,  Die  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
111  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rustic,  mountaineer.  \^Exeunty  fyhting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 
Bel,  No  company's  abroad. 
Arv,  None  in  the  world.    You  did  mistake  him,  sure. 


Bel,  I  cannot  tell :  long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore :  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.     I  am  absolute 
*Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv,  In  this  place  we  left  them  : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  say  ne  is  so  fell. 

Bel,  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors;  for  th'  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.     But  see,  thy  brother. 
Re-enter  Guidcrius,  with  Cloten's  Head, 

Gui,  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in't     Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock 'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none; 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel,  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gui,  I  am  perfect  what:  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  queen  after  his  own  report; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer;  and  swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods!)   they 

grow, 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel,  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui,  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives?    The  law 
Protects  not  us ;  then,  why  should  we  be  tender. 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself, 
For  we  do  fear  the  law?    What  company 
Discover  you  abroad? 

Bel,  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.    Tl^ough  his  humour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness,  could  so  far  have  rav'd, 
To  bring  him  here  alone.     Although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hun^ere,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head ;  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him)  mi^ht  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in,  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then,  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv,  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel,  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :  I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  lExU. 

Bel,  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd. 

Would,   Polydore,   thou   had'st  not    done't,  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done't, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me. — Polydore,    - 
I  love  thee  brotherly,  but  envy  much. 
Thou  bast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would  revenges. 
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That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 

through, 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel,  Well,  'tis  done. 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'y thee,  to  our  rock : 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks ;  I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

jlrv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  I 

I'll  willingly  to  him  :  to  gain  his  colour, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit, 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon 'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf  d,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonder. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn 'd,  honour  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it's  strange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Be-^tUer  Guiderius. 

Gui.  Where's  my  brother? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream 
In  embassy  to  his  mother:  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  Music, 

BeL  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds ;  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  7    Hark  I 

Gtti.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

BeL  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my  dear'st 
mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.    All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.    The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys, 
Is  joUity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  man  ? 

Re-enter  Arviragus,  hearing  in  kit  Amu  Imogen,  (U 

dead, 

Bel,  Look !  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arv,  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  tum'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Qui,  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wean  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well. 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel,  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing  2 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy. — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv,  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh 'd  at;  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui,  Where  ? 


Arv, 


O'  the  floor; 


His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought  he  slept,  and  pvi 

Tiiae» 


My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui,  Why,  be  but 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed : 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv,  With  faiievl 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leafy  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 
Out-sweeten 'd  not  thy  breath  :  the  ruddock  would. 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  thn; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are 
To  winter-guard  thy  corse. 

Gui,  Pr'ythee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     I^et  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt— To  the  grave ! 

Arv,  Say,  where  shall'a  lay 

Gfit.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv,  Be'tso: 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  groiiBd, 
As  once  our  mother :  use  like  note,  and  words^ 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee; 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fismes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  speak  it,  thea. 

Bel,  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less  ;  for  Gotea 
Is  quite  forgot     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that :  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotdag 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'twixt  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  priocelT, 
Ana  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui,  Pray  you,  fetch  hhn  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  is  alive. 

Arv,  If  you  11  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  say  our  son|;  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

t£4Exl  BELAam. 
ead  to  the  cttst; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Arv,  Tis  true. 

Gtd.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So. — IBfCfpa^ 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the 

Nor  the  furious  winter*  s  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  domty 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thg  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  lasses  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  <2ksI. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  yrtat. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyranVs  stroke; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat  ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
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The  tceptre,  learning^  phyne^  must 
jiU  follow  thit,  and  corns  to  dutl, 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  Uahlnki^flashf 
Arv.  Nor  th*  all'dreaded  thunder-Mtone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander^  censure  rash  ; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish' d  joy  and  moan : 
Both.  All  lovers  younQy  aU  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust, 

Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcrtrft  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Both.  Qmet  consummation  have  ; 
And  renowned  he  thy  grave  ! 

Be-enter  Belarius,  with  the  Body  i/Cloten. 
Gut.  We  have  done  oiu:  obsequies.    Come,  lay  him 
down.  [^They  place  him  beside  Imogen. 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight  more: 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night, 
Are  strewings  fitt*st  for  graves. — ^Upon  their  faces.— 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered ;  eVen  so 
These  herb 'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew;— 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again : 
Hieir  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

lExeunt  Belarius,  Guioerius,  and  Arvxraoos. 
Imo.  lAwakii^f,']  Yea,  sir,  to  Milford-Haven ;  which 
is  the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you.— By  yond'  bush  ? — Pray,  how  far  thither  ? 
'Ods  pittikins !— can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ?— 
I  have  gone  all  night :— 'faith,  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow. — O,,  gods  and  goddesses  I 

^Seeing  the  Body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope  I  dream, 
For  lo !  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures ;  but  tis  not  so : 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.     Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.    Good  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man ! — ^The  garment  of  rosthumus  I 
I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murder  in  heaven  ! — How?— *Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !     Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous!— Damn 'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio^- 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O,  Posthumus!  alas  I 
Where  is  thy  head?  where 's  that?  Ah  me !  where's  that? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  thy  head  on.— How  should  this  be  ?  Pisanio ! 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O !  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant. 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses?    That  confirms  it  home : 
This  is  Pisanio 's  deed,  and  Qoten's  :  O ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 


Makes  our  hopes  fair.  Command,  our  prese 
Be  muster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to  t — 1 


Which  chance  to  find  us.    O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 
Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 

Soothsayer, 

Cap,  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea ;  attending 
You,  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  in  readiness. 

Luc,  But  what  from  Rome? 

Cap,  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service,  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 
.  Lue.  When  expect  you  them  7 

Cap,  With  the  next  benent  o'  the  wind. 

Luc,  This  forwardness 

iresent  numbers 
•Now,  sir. 
What  have  you  dream 'd  of  late  of  this  war's  purpose? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vision, 
(I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence)  thus  :— 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  ihe  spungv  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish 'd  m  the  sunbeams :  which  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  false.— Soft,  ho  ?  what  trunk  is  here. 
Without  his  top  ?    The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How?  a  page  !-— 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?     But  aead  rather; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.— 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cap,  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc,  Hell  then  instruct  us  of  this  body.— Young 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.     Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow?    Or  who  was  he. 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?    What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wT^ck  1     How  came  it?    Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  1  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain.— Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  manv,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  sucn  anoUier  master. 

Luc,  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.    Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  da  Champ.  ^Aside.']  If  I  do  licj  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon. — Say  yon,  sir? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir. 

Lue,  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?    I  will  not  say. 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd,  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  belov'd.    The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner. 
Than  thine  own  worth,  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  sir.   But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
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With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc,  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — My  friends, 
The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us,  and  he  shall  be  interr'd, 
A^  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  LordSf  and  Pisanio. 

Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis  with  her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger.— Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !     Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis,  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will ;  but,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.   Beseech  your  highness, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Lord,  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.     For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  with  jealousy 

[To  Pisanio. 
You  yet  depend. 

1  Lord,  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast,  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  genuemen  by  the  senate  sent 

Cym,  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen ! — 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord,  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're 

re^dy. 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion. 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym,  I  thank  you.    Let's  withdraw, 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us :  we  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us,  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here, — Away !  [Exeunt, 

Pis,  I  had  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.     'Tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  roe  often  tidings ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten,  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all :  the  heavens  still  must  work. 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest;  not  true,  to  be  true : 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 


All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear*d  ; 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer'd.  [Exit 

SCEUE  IV.— Before  the  Cave. 
Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  A& viragos. 

Gui,  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel,  Let  ns  from  it 

Jrv,  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us?  this  way  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  lung's  party  there's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mnstar*d 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  *s  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

GuL  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt. 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

^rv.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  ouarter'd  fires,  have  both  thor  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  tneir  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

BeL  O I  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years. 
Though  Goten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  hn 
From  my  remembrance :  and,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves. 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye,  hojieless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlinga,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

GuL  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourself 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown. 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv,  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither.     What  thing  is  %  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel. 
Nor  iron,  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benent  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gut.  By  heavens,  I'll  go. 

If  vou  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  eive  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not. 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans. 

Arv.  So  say  I.     Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  yon  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  yoo,  boys. 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie : 
Lead,  lead !    The  time  seems  long ;  their  blood  thinks 

scorn, 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom.    [JSaeanf. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Field  betveen  the  British  and  Roman 

Camps. 

Enter  Posthumub,  with  a  bloody  Handkerchief, 

Poet  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  111  keep  thee;  for  I  wish'd 
Thou  should'st  be  colour'd  thus.    You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  vou  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — O,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  Hv'd  to  put  on  this  :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack! 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults  ;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  later  worse, 
And  make  men  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :  do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey  ! — I  am  brought  hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom :  'tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress ;  peace  f 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good  heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose.     I'll  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant:  so  I'll  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I'll  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen !  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death:  and  thus  unuiown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.        [^ExiL 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 

Trumpets  and  Drums.  Enter  at  one  Side,  Lucius, 
Iachimo,  and  the  Roman  Army :  at  the  other  Side, 
the  British  Army;  Leonatus  Fobthvuvb  following 
Uke  a  poor  Soldier,  They  march  over  and  go  out. 
Alarums,  Then  enter  again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo 
and  PosTHUMUs :  he  vanquisheth  and  disarmeth 
I  AC  H I  MO,  and  then  leaves  him.    Alarums  on  both  sides, 

lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  lady. 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me 
In  my  profession  ?     Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  genUry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.     ^Exit, 
Alarums,     The  Battle  continues:   the  Britons  Jiy ; 

Ctmbeline  is  taken :  then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Be- 

LARius,  GuiDERius,  ond  Arviragus. 

Bel,  Stand,  stand !     We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ground. 
The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 


Gift.  Arv,  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

Alarums,    Enter  Posthumu b,  and  seconds  the  Britons ; 
they  rescue  Cymbeline,  and  exeunt:  then,  enter  Lu- 
cius, Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 
Luc,  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself; 

For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 

As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 
lach,  'Tis  their  frf  sh  supplies. 

Luc,  It  is  a  day  tum'd  strangely  :  or  betimes 

Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  a  Briton  Lord, 

Lord,  Cam'stthou  Arom  where  they  made  the  stand? 

Post.  I  did ; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord,  I  did. 

Post,  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought    The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane :  the  enemy  fiill-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen 'd  shame. 

Lord,  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post,  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  witli 
turf; 
Wliich  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier. 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doine  this  for's  country :  athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or,  rather,  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that  fled, 
"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men : 
To  darkness  fleet  souls  that  fly  backwards !     Stand ; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  ^ve  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may  save. 
But  to  look  backin  frown :  stand,  stand ! " — These  three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing)  with  this  word,  *'  stand,  stand ! " 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness  (which  could  have  tum'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance)  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew'd;  that  some,  tum'd 

coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners  !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.    Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick  :  forthwith  they  fly. 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop 'd  eagles ;  slaves, 
The  strides  they  victors  made.    And  now  our  cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need :  having  found  the  back-door  open 
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Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they  wound  I 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some,  their  friends, 
O'er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :  ten  ghac'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty  : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord,  This  was  strange  chance : 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys? 

Poit,  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :  you  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  vou  near, 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't. 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one  : 
*'  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Pott  'Lack !  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend ; 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord,  Farewell ;  you  are  angry.     [Exit, 

Poet,  Still  going? — This  is  a  lord.   O  noble  muery! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me. 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses  ?  took  heel  to  do't. 
And  yet  died  too  ?     I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm 'd. 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan. 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  stntck :  being  an  ugly  monster, 
'Tis  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war.-— Well,  I  will  find  him ; 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take  ;  for  me,  my  ransom's  death  : 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath. 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Two  Briton  CaptainM^  and  Soldiert, 

1  Cap,  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !     Lucius  is  taken. 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap,  There  was  a  fourth  man,  iu  a  silly  habit. 
That  gave  th'  affront  with  them. 

1  Cap,  So  'tis  reported ; 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is  there? 

Pott.  A  Roman, 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer 'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here.     He  brags  his 

service. 
As  if  he  were  of  note.     Bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  attended;  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragub,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Captives.  The 
Captaim  present  Posthumus  to  Cymbelink,  who 
dekvers  Aim  over  to  a  Jailor  ;  after  which,  all  go  out, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Prison. 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  Two  Jailors, 

1  JaU.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen ;  you  have  locks 

upon  you : 
So,  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Jcul,  Ay,  or  a  stomach.     \ Exeunt  Jailors, 
Post,  Most  welcome,  bondage,  for  thou  art  a  way, 

[  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout ;  since  he  had  rather 


Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 

T'  unbar  these  locks.   My  conscience,  thou  art  letter'^ 

More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists  :  you  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever !     Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  lull  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'! :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 
I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  meny 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement :  that's  not  my  desire. 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin*d  it : 
'Tween  man  and  man  they  weign  not  every  atamp, 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great  poweo, 
If  you  wUl  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen  I 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [^He 


Solemn  Music,  Enter,  as  an  AppariiUm^  Siciuet 
Lbonatus,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  aid  Man  at- 
tired like  a  Warrior  ;  leading  in  his  Hand  an  andem 
Matron,  his  Wife  md  Mother  to  Pobthumus,  wiik 
Music  before  them :  then,  after  other  Muae,  foOsm 
the  Two  young  Leonati,  Brothers  to  Posthumvi, 
with  Wounds  as  tliey  died  in  the  Wars,  Theg  drde 
Posthumus  rotund  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sid,  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide. 
That  thy  adulteries 

Kates  and  revenges. 

Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well  ? 

Whose  face  I  never  saw ; 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  nature's  law. 
Whose  father,  then,  (as  men  report. 

Thou  orphans'  father  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  htm 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript, 
Came  cryine  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thmg  of  pity. 

Siei,  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man. 

In  Britain  where  was  he. 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  t 

Moth,  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  moek'd. 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen? 
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Siei,  Why  did  you  suffer  lacbimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy? 

2  Bro,  For  this  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents,  and  we  twain. 
That  striking  in  our  country's  cause 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 

Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn 'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd? 

Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out : 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sici,  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help ! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry, 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro,  Help,  Jupiter !  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  lustice  fly. 

Jupiter  detcends  m  Thunder  and  Lightning^  sitting 

upon  anEagk:  he  throws  a  Thunderbolt;  the  Ghosts 

fali  on  their  Knees, 
Jup,  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  oiur  hearing :  nush ! — How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thimderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.     Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign 'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine.— 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.      [Ascends, 

Sici,  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields.     His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

AIL  Thanks,  Jupiter. 

Sicu  The  marble  pavement  closes ;  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof. — Away  !  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest.  [  Ghosts  vanish. 

Post,  [  WakingJ]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire, 
and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers.     But  (O  scorn !) 
Gone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  bom, 


And  so  I  am  awake.— 'Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve. 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 

[Finding  the  Tablet. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?   A  book?    O,  rare  one! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 
As  good  aa  promise. 

[Reads.']  **  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself 
unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a 
piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  be  lopp'd  branches,  which,  being  dead  many 
years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock, 
and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his  mi- 
series, Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and 
plenty." 

'Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not ;  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I'll  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Be-enter  Jailors. 

Jail.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Oveivroasted,  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

JaiL  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post,  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators, 
the  dish  pays  the  shot 

Jail.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir;  but  the  com- 
fort is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  /ire  often  the  sadness  of 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  You  come  in  faint 
for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink ; 
sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you 
are  paid  too  much ;  purse  and  brain  both  empty :  the 
brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too 
light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness.  O !  of  this  contradic- 
tion you  shall  now  be  quit.^-0,  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord !  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no 
true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what's  past,  is,  and 
to  come,  the  discharge. — Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book, 
and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  1  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Jail.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ache ;  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a 
hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he  would  change 
places  with  his  officer;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not 
which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow. 

Jail.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head,  then;  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either  be  directed 
by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know,  or  take  upon 
yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know,  or 
jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril :  and  how 
you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think,  you'll 
never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to 
direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and 
will  not  use  them. 

Jail.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness !     I  am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles :  bring  your  prisoner 
to  the  king. 
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PoiL  Thou  bring'st  good  news.  I  am  called  to  be 
made  free. 

JaU,  I'll  be  hang'd,  then. 

Po9t»  Thou  sbalt  be  then  freer  than  a  jailor;  no  bolts 
for  the  dead.  [Exeunt  Pobthumus  and  MetMenger. 

Jail.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  be- 
get young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet, 
on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to 
live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman ;  and  there  be  some  of 
them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills :  so  should  I,  if  I 
were  one.  1  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one 
mind  good :  O,  there  were  desolation  of  jailors,  and 
gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my 
wish  hath  a  preferment  in't  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Cymbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviragcs, 
PisANio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym,  Stand  by  my  side  you,  whom  the  gods  have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found: 
He  snail  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one,  tbat  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cyjn.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  searched  among  the  dead  and  living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  m^  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives.     'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are :  report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen. 
Farther  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym,  Bow  your  knees.— 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle :  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 
There's  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king  I 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?     But  I  consider, 
Bv  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  vet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err,  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place, 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 


Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  lo^ 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life. 
But  that  her  night  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  beine  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering 
By  inches  waste  you  :  in  which  time  she  purpos'd. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to  i 

O'ercome  you  with  her  show ;  and  in  time 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft)  to  ^foA         j 
Her  son  into  th'  adoption  of  the  crown : 
But  faOing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence,  ! 

Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented  i 

The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected ;  so. 
Despairing  died.  | 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did  so,  please  your  highness.  . 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been  Tidoos, 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  vet,  O  my  daughter !  ■ 

That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may*st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 


i 


EnterhvciVB,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer, 

Prisoners,  guarded;  Posthumus  behind,  aikd  Imosks. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute :  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  snit. 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  alai:^ler 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted. 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threatea'iJ 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come :  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suflfer. 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on't ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  born. 
Let  him  be  ransom *d :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.    Let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny  :  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm. 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman.     Save  him,  sir. 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — Boy, 
Thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore. 
To  say,  live,  boy  :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live. 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highn 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad. 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt 

Imo.  No,  no ;  alack ! 

There's  other  work  in  hand. — I  see  a  thing 
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Bitter  to  me  as  death. — Yout  lifej  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc,  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me  :  briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ? 

Cym,  What  would 'st  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on? 

speak ; 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo,  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highness,  who,  being  bom  your  vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym,  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  1*11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What's  thy  name? 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I'll  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me  ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  convene  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv,  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele. — What  think  you  ? 

Giii.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace !   see  farther ;  he  eyes  us  not : 
forbear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

BeL  Be  silent ;  let's  see  farther. 

Pit,  [Aside,']  It  is  my  mistress ! 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward, 

Cym,  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side : 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.— Sir,  [To  Iachimo.]  step 

you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely. 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Poet,  l^nde,']  What's  that  to  him  ? 

Cym,  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say. 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lack.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym,  How!  me? 

lack.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain 'd  to  utter  that,  which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 
I  got  this  ring :  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
whom  thou  didst  banish ;  and  (which  more  may  grieve 

thee. 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

laeh.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember,— Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter !  what  of  her?  renew  thy  strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  should 'st  live  while  nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.    Strive  man,  and  speak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 


The  mansion  where)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O !  would 

Our  viands  had  been  poison 'd,  or  at  least 

Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head)  the  good  Posthumus, 

(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 

Where  ill  men  were,  and  was  the  best  of  all 

Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones)  sitting  sadly, 

Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 

For  beauty,  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 

Of  bim  that  best  could  speak :  for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving. 

Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : 

Cym,  I  stand  on  fire. 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall. 

Unless  thou  would 'st  grieve  quickly.— This  Posthumus, 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym,  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Tour  daughter's  chastity— there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams. 
And  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch. 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold  'gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
B^  her's  and  mine  adultery.     He,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you,  sir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.     Being  thus  quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  m  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely;  for  my  vantage,  excellent; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail 'd. 
That  I  return 'd  with  simular  proof,  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
Bv  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(O  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit     Whereupon,— 
Methinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Post,  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[  Coming  forward. 
Italian  fiend  !— Ah  me !  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come !— O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer  I     Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kiU'd  thy  daughter :— vUlain-like,  I  lie ; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself. 
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A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't— The  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she : — yea,  and  she  herself 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me ;  set 
Tne  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  call'd  Posthumus  Leonatus,  and 
Be  villainy  less  than  'twas  I — O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  1     O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo,  Peace,  my  lord !  hear,  hear ! — 

Poii.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this  ?    Thou  scornful 
page. 
There  he  thy  part.  IStriking  her:  the  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen !  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress. — O,  my  lord  Posthumus  I 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now.^Help,  help  !— 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round? 

PosL  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  I 

Pis,  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Cvm,  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  O!  get  thee  from  my  sight; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  \ 

Pis,  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  tning :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cifm.  New  matter  still? 

Imo,  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods ! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  if  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius  7 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only  - 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life  ;  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions.— Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  yon? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  lEmbracing  Posthumus. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul. 

Till  the  tree  die  I 

Cym.  How  now  !  my  flesh,  my  child?. 

What !  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.     [Kneeling, 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't.  [To  Guidbrius  and  Arviraous. 

Cym,  My  tears  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !     Imog^ 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym,  O I  she  was  naught;  and  'long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 


Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lovd. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  speak  troth.     Lord  dotes. 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;   foam'd  at  the  moixtli,  and 

swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone. 
It  was  my  instant  death.     By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milfoid ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garmeDts 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour:  what  became  of  him, 
I  farther  know  not. 

Out.  Let  me  end  the  story. 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym,  Marry,  the  gods  forefend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence :  pr'y thee,  valiant  yoatn, 
Deny't  again. 

Cfui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym,  He  was  a  prince. 

G«i.  A  most  uncivil  one.     The  wrongs  he  did 
Were  nothing  prince-like;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me.     I  cut  off  s  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym,  I  am  sorry  for  thee : 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn *d,  and  miMt 
Endure  our  law.    Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel  Stay,  sir  king. 

This  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  th3rself ;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotena 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[To  ike  Gmard. 
They  were  not  bom  for  bondage. 

Cym,  Why,  old  soldier. 

Wilt  thou  imdo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?    How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  fiur. 

Cym,  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel  We  wiU  die 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  on 's  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerons  speech. 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gut.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel,  Have  at  it,  then,  by  leave. 

Thou  had'st,  great  king,  a  subject,  who  was  call'd 
Belarius. 

Cym,  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel,  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym,  Take  him  hence.  • 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel,  Not  too  hot: 

First  pay  me  for  the  ninrsing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
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As  I  have  receiv'd  it 

Cym,  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bel,  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy ;  here's  my  knee : 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine : 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym,  How !  my  issue  ? 

Bel,  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish 'd : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ;  that  I  suffer'd 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  .princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train 'd  up ;  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them :  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  lor  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  chilcbren 
Upon  my  banishment:  I  mov'd  her  to't; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before. 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason.     Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  agam ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world. — 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew  I  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak 'st 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st.     I  lost  my  children : 
If  these  be  thev,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

neL  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  rolydore. 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  ybur's  is  true  Guiderius: 
This  gentleman,  my  Caawal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son :  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym,  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star : 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel,  This  is  he. 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O !  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more. — Bless'd  pray  you  be, 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now. — O  Imogen  I 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo,  No,  my  lord; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't— O,  mv  gentle  brothers  I 
Have  we  thus  met?  OI  never  sav  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  speaker:  you  cafl'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cvm,  Did  you  e'er  meet? 

Arv,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gtd,  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cwr,  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Cym,  O  rare  instinct  I 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?   This  fierce  abridgment 


Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 

Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd  you  ? 

And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 

How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 

Why  fled  you  from  tlie  court,  and  whither?    These, 

And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded. 

And  all  the  other  by-dependencies, 

From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place. 

Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories.    See, 

Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 

On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 

Each  object  with  a  joy :  the  counterchange 

Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground. 

And  smoke  the  temple  witn  our  sacrifices.** 

Thou  art  my  brother :  so  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Belarius. 

Imo,  You  are  my  father,  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym,  All  o'erjoy'd. 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  joyful  too. 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort 

Imo,  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you  I 

Cym,  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Poet.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming :  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow 'd. — That  I  was  he, 
SpeaK,  lachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lack,  I  am  down  again ;  [Kneeling. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  beseech  you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe ;  but  your  ring  first. 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Poet,  Kneel  not  to  roe : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cum,  Noblv  doom'd. 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law : 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv,  You  holp  us,  sir. 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Poet,  Your  servant,   princes.— Good  my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  vour  soothsayer.     As  I  slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritelv  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can    • 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Lue,  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord.  [Coming  forward. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reade.']  "  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to 
himself  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  em- 
braced by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a 
stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which  being 
dead  many  years  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the 
old  stock,  and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end 
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his  miserieB,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 

and  plenty." 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 

The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 

Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[7b  Cymbelime. 
Which  we  call  moUis  aer;  and  mo^  aer 
We  term  it  mulier  :  which  muUer,  I  divine, 
Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee ;  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd,  whose  issue 
Promises  britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin.^-And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 


We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  oneen ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  ner  and  hexs 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth,  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vision. 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish 'd ;  for  the  Roman  eagle. 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft. 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o*  the  son 
So  vanish 'd :  which' foreshow *d  our  princely  eagle, 
Th'  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars.     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together ;  so  through  Lud*s  town  march, 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify;  seal  it  with  feasts.— 
Set  on  there ! — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 
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BouLT,  their  Servant. 
GowER,  as  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

DioNTZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 

Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 

Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 

Lychorida,  Nurse  to  Marina. 

Diana. 


Leonine,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates,  Fishermen,  Messengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Countries. 


ACT  L 


Enter  Gower. 
Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung. 

From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 

Assuming  man's  infirmities. 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 

It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales. 

And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 

The  purpose  is  to  make  men  glorious ; 

Et  bomtm  quo  antiquiui,  eo  meiiui. 

If  vou,  bom  in  these  latter  times, 

When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light.— 

This  Anticich,  then :  Antiochus  the  great 

Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat, 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 

I  tell  you  what  my  authors  say : 

This  king  unto  him  took  a  feere, 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face, 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ;   * 

With  whom  the  father  likine  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 

Bad  child,  worse  father,  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom  what  they  did  begin 

Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin* 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 

To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

In  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law. 

To  keen  her  still  and  men  in  awe. 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 


So,  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  yond'  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.     [^ExU, 

SCENE  I.— Antioch.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant,  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large  received 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per,  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden 'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprise.         [Mtme, 

Ant,  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride. 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence. 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per,  See,  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 
Her  face,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras  d,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love. 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast. 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 
To  com^ss  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles,— 

Per,  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant,  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch 'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  aifrieht  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  wee  to  view 
Her  countiess  glory,  which  desert  must  gain ; 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
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Tond'  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 

Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 

Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance  pale. 

That,  without  covering,  save  yond'  field  of  stars. 

They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wax8 ; 

And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 

For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist 

Per,  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself. 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  deatn  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  error. 
I'll  make  my  will,  then ;  and  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did : 
So,  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do : 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came, 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

\To  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death« 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice,  read  the  conclusion,  then ; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Dough,  Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  pros- 
perous I 
Of  all,  say'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness. 

Per,  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lilts, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  fiuthfiilneas,  and  courage. 

The  Riddle. 

I  am  no  vipeTf  yet  I  feed 
On  mother* 9  fleeh^  tohich  did  me  breed; 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father : 
He*s  father,  son,  and  husband  mUd, 
I  mother,  v{fe,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 

Sharp  phy sick  is  the  last :  but,  O  !  you  powers, 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 
Were  not  this  fflorious  casket  stor'd  with  iU ; 
But  I  must  tellyou,— -now,  my  thoughts  revolt, 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strinffs, 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken ; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  bo  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life. 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time's  expir'd : 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per,  Great  king, 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
'Twould  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarohs  do. 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  dear ; 


To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.   The  blind  mde  caite 
Copp'a  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  tbrcmg'd 
By  man's  oppression;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for'L 
Rines  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law's  their  will. 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  sa^  Jove  doth  ill  t 
It  is  enough  yon  know ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beinga  bred. 
Then,  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
Ant,  [Aside,'}  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head !  he  has 
found  the  meaning ; 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.  [To  himJ]  Youn^  pdzwe  of 

TVre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict. 
Your  en>osition  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 
[Exeunt  Antiochus,  his  Daughter,  and 
Per,  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin. 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 

The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 

Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad. 

As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 

Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son. 

By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 

(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) 

And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh. 

By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 

And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 

On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 

Antioch,  farewell  I  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 

Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 

Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light : 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 

Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoka. 

Poison  and  treason  are  tiie  hands  of  sia. 

Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  shame : 

Then,  lest  my  life  he  cropp'd  to  keep  you  dear. 

By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear. 

Ee-enter  Antiochus. 
Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  tike  which  we 
mean 

To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy. 

Nor  tell  the  world>  Antiochus  doth  sia 

In  such  a  loathed  manner : 

And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 

For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 

Who  attends  us  tnere  f  I 

Enter  Thaliard. 
Thai,  Doth  your  higlmasa  call  f 

AnL  Thaliard, 

You're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  partakes  i 

Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ;  i 

And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you.  I 

Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here's  gold ; 

We  hate  the  .prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill  him : 

It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 

Because  we  bid  it    Say,  is  it  done  ? 
Thai  Myloid, 

'Tu  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger^ 
Ant,  Enough.— 
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Let  your  breath  cool  younelf,  telling  yoor  haste. 

JutfM.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

lExU  Me$tenger, 

Ant,  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  weli-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return, 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistors  length, 
I'll  make  him  sure :  so,  farewell  to  your  highness.  [£!»<. 

Ant,  Thaliard,  adieu. — ^Till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.         [EsA, 

SCENE  II.— Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Pericles,  Helicamus,  and  other  Lordt, 

Per,  Let  none  disturb  us :  why  should  this  change 

of  thoughts  ? 
The  sad  companion,  dulWy'd  melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour. 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shun 

them, 
And  danger,  which  I  fear'd,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then,  it  is  thus :  that  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 
Have  aftei^nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done, 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done : 
And  so  with  me :— the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he's  so'great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  allenoe ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour, 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him : 
And  what  may  nulke  him  blush  in  being  known. 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  mieht  be  known. 
With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the  land. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish'd  ere  they  do  resist, 
And  subjects  punish'd  that  ne'er  thought  offence : 
Which  care  or  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  am  no  mote  but  as  the  tops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish. 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord,  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  ^our  sacred  breast 

2  Lord,  And  keep  your  mind,  tdl  you  return  to  us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable. 

Hel,  Peace,  peace  I  and  give  experience  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark. 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order. 
Fits  kin^  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err : 
When  signtor  Sooth«  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  roe,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per,  AU  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er-look 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.   [^Mwii  Lords.'}  Helicanus, 

thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 


Hel,  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  prince's  frowns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

HeL  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
wlienee 
They  have  their  nourishment  f 

Per,  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

HeL  1  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 

Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise. 

Sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid. 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid. 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince. 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  pnnoe  thy  servant. 
What  would *st  thou  have  me  do? 

Hel,  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  ThovL  speak 'st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus, 
That  ministers  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would 'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me,  then :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest : 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooA ;  but  thou  know'st  this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protec^r ;  and  being  here. 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth) 
That  I  should  open  to  ^e  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope. 
To  lop  that  doubt  he'll  fill  this  land  with  aims. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  ^1,  ror  mine,  if  I  may  call't,  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all,  of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it-— 

Hel,  Alas,  sir! 

Per,  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks. 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  yon  have  given  me  leave 
to  speak. 
Freely  will  I  speak.    Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 
Who  either  by  puUic  war,  or  private  treason, 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  eo  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot, 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  lH  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thv  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence? 

Hel,  Well  mingle  our  bloods  togetfaier  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 
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Per,  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then ;  and  toTharBus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee. 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had,  and  have,  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it 
III  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 
But  in  our  orbs  we  live  so  round  and  safe. 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince, 
Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

SCENE  III.— Tyre.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Efder  Thaliard. 

Thai,  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court  Here 
must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to 
be  bang'd  at  home :  'tis  dangerous. — Well,  I  perceive 
he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion,  that 
being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he 
might  know  none  of  his  secrets :  now  do  I  see  he  had 
some  reason  for  it ;  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain, 
he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one.— 
Hush !  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanus,  Escanes,  and  other  Lordt. 

HeL  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Farther  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure : 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai  \Ande.']  How  I  the  king  gone  f 

HeL  If  farther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart.  111  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

Thai,  [^«ufe.]  What  from  Antioch  f 

HtL  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him :  at  least,  he  judg'd  so ; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd, 
To  show  his  sorrow  he'd  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil, 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai  lAnde.']  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king's  seas  must  please : 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  toperish  at  the  sea. — 
I'll  present  myself. — [To  them.']  Peace  to  the  lords  of 

HeL  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

ThaL  From  him  I  come. 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles : 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood, 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

HeL  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us: 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire. 
As  friencls  to  Antioch  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.  [ExeunU 

SCENE  IV.— Tharsus.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's 

House. 

Enter  Cleom,  Dionyza,  and  Attendanti, 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs. 
See  if  Hwill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O  my  distressed  lord !  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischief  a  eyes. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 


Cle,  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  wiU  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  f 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep. 
Till  tongues  fetch  breath  that  msy  proclaim  them  louder; 
That  if  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures -wux^ 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  teaxs. 
Dio.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Cle.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  goTermneBt, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand* 
For  nches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets. 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kissM  the  doads, 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted,  and  adorn 'd. 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorn 'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 
Dio.  0 1  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do !  By  this  <mr  chaxige, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abondanoe^ 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  yoonger. 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it : 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  habea 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wiie 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall. 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  f 

Dio,  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  O !  let  those  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears : 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lard, 

Lord,  Where's  the  lord  governor? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bting'st  in  haste. 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  ezpecL 

Lord,  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighboniingsheR, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherwardl 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  hut  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor; 
And  so  in  ours.    Some  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery. 
Hath  stuflTd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  poi 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  aliea^ ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me^ 
Whereas  no  glory's  sot  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That's  tiie  least  fear ;  for  by  the 
Of  their  white  flags  display'd,  they  bring 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foca. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's  untuior'd  to  repeat; 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can. 
What  need  we  fear  ? 
The  ground's  the  low'st,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
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Gro,  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here, 

To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 

And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  \_Ent. 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  Pericles,  wth  AttendanU, 

Per,  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  nir  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ; 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  teara, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  was  stuff'a  within 
With  bloody  veins,  expecting  overthrow. 


Are  stor'd  with  com  to  make  your  needy  bread. 
And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  starv'd  half  dead. 

Au.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  1 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Arise,  I  pray  you,  arise : 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

CU.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  |;ratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankftuness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves. 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 
TUl  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.   Which  welcome  we'll  accept;   feast  here 
while,- 
Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  ua  a  smile.      [Exeutii. 


a 


ACT  IL 


Enter  Gower. 


Gow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  mcest  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
That  will  prove  awfiil  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  ne  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
I'll  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  : 
And  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  mik  Cleon  ;  ail 
the  Tram  mik  tkem.  Enter  at  anotker  door,  a 
Gentleman,  wUk  a  Letter  to  Pericles:  Pericles 
ekowt  tke  Letter  to  Cleon  ;  tken  gives  tke  Meaenger 
a  reward,  and  kmgkte  khn.  Exeunt  Pericles, 
Cleon,  i^e.  severally. 

Gow.  Good  Helicane  hath  stay'd  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone. 
From  others'  labours ;  for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin. 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Lonffer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 
He,  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas, 
Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease. 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship, 
Should  bouse  him  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  split; 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost. 
By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost 
All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  etcapen  but  himself; 
Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad. 
Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  dad : 
And  here  he  comes.    What  shall  be  next. 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  'longs  the  text.      lExit. 


SCENE  L^Pentapolis.    An  open  Place  by  the 

Sea-side. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas  1  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  sufiSce  the  greatness  of  your  powers. 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave. 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  tkree  lUkermen. 

1  lUk.  What,  ho,  Pilch ! 

2  lUk.  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  lUk.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say  I 

3  FUk.  What  say  you,  master? 

1  FUk.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now.  Come  away, 
or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  lUk.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
men,  that  were  cast  away  before  us  even  now. 

1  lUk.  Alas,  poor  souls !  it  grieved  my  heart  to  hear 
what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help  them,  when, 
well-orday,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  lUk.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when  I  saw 
the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?  they  say, 
they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh :  a  plague  on  them  f  they 
ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  washed.  Master,  I  marvel 
how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fisk.  Why  as  men  do  a-land :  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to 
nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours 
them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard  on 
the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've  swallowed 
the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fisk.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  lUk.  Why,  man  ? 

3  Fisk.  Because  he  should  have  swaDowed  me  too ; 
and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept 
such  a  iangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  should  never  have 
left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up 
again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my 
mind 
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Per,  Simonides? 

3  FUh.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  dironei, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per,  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! — 
Peace  be  at  yonr  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2  lUh,  Honest !  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if  it  be  a 
day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body 
look  after  it. 

Per,  Y'  may  see,  the  sea  hath  caat  me  upon  your 
coast 

2  lUh,  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to  cast 
thee  in  our  way. 

Per,  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fiah,  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  in 
our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than 
we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fiak,  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then? 
Per,  1  never  practised  it 

2  liih.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ;  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now  a-days,  unless  thou  canst  fishfbr't. 

Per,  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know, 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suflice 
To  eive  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  FUh,  Die  quoth-a?  Now,  gods  forbid  it!  I  have 
a  gown  here;  come, put  it  on;  keep  thee  warm;  Now, 
afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Come,  thou  shalt  go 
home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting- 
days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap-jacks ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  welcome. 

Per,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fieh,  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  could 
not  beg. 

Per,  I  did  but  crave. 

2  FUk,  But  crave?  Then  I'll  turn  craver  too,  and 
so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per,  Why,  are  all  your  begsars  whipped,  then  ? 

2  PUh,  O !  not  all,  my  frieno,  not  all ;  for  if  eJl  your 
beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office 
than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll  go  draw  up  the 
net.  [^Exeunt  Two  of  the  lUhermen, 

Per,  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour  I 

1  lUh.  Hark  you,  sir;  do  you  know  where  yon  are? 

Per,  Not  well. 

1  Fuh,  Why,  III  tell  jrou :  this  is  called  Pentapolis, 
and  our  king,  the  eood  Simonides. 

Per,  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  lUh,  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called,  for 
his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per,  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his 
subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  government.  How 
far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 

1  Fish,  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey :  and  111 
tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her 
birth-day  ;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  joust  and  tourney  for 
her  love. 

Per,  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could 
wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fish,  O,  sir!  things  must  be  as  they  may;  and 


what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawiulij  deal  for.  Hii 
wi&'s  soul— 

Re-enter  the  7\do  Fishermen,  drawing  wp  m  Net, 

2  Fish,  Help,  master,  help !  here's  a  fioh  hsBgi  in 
the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  'twill  basdiv 
come  out.  Ha  I  bote  on't;  'tis  come  at  last,  aad  'tv 
turned  to  a  rusty  armonr. 

Per,  .An  armour,  friends  I  I  pray  you,  let  me  tee  it 
Thanks,  fortane,  yet,  that  after  all  crosaea 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself : 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  nunc  hciatoga. 
Which  my  dead  fisther  did  bequeath  to  me^ 
With  this  strict  chaige  (even  as  he  left  his  life) 
''  Keep  it,  my  Pericka,  it  hath  been  a  ahield 
'Twist  me  and  death ;"  (and  pointed  to  this  hnee) 
"  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it;  in  like  neccasity, 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from,  it  may  defiend 

thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it. 
Till  tne  rough  seas,  <iiat  spare  not  any  man. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for't :  my  shipwreck  now'a  no  ill. 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in 'a  wUL 

1  FUh,  What  mean  vou,  sir  ? 

Per,  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  wectfa, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov'd  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  Bovereig;n'8  oeiBi, 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman  : 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I'll  pay  your  bounties;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish,  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per,  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  FUh,  Why,  do  ye  take  it ;  and  the  gods  give  thee 
good  on't! 

2  Fish,  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  'twas  we  thai 
made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  ^ 
waters :  there  are  certain  condolementa,  certain  vafla 
I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  whence 
you  had  it. 

Per,  Believe  it,  I  will. 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth 'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  sea, 
Thu  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm : 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightftil  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2  Fish,  We'll  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have  my  best 
gown  to  make  thee  a  pair,  and  I'll  bring  thee  to  tbe 
court  myself. 

Per,  Then  honour  be  but  a  eoal  to  my  will  S 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  iU  to  ill. 


SCENE  IL— The  Same.  A  Platform  leadii^  to  the 
Lists.  A  Pavilion  near  it,  for  the  reception  of  the 
King,  Princess,  Ladies,  Lords,  frc. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  and  jfttendants. 


Sim,  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the 

1  Lord,  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselTea. 

iStfit.  ketum  them,  we  are  ready ;  and  our  danghler, 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  au^ 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at.    [£esI  a  Lord, 

ThaL  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  lather,  to  ezpccss 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit's  leas. 

SiiH,  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  ai« 
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A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
Aa  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'Tie  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

Thai*  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I'll  perform. 
JSfUer  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  Stage^  and  Ait  Sqmre 
presents  his  Shield  to  the  Prineeu. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word,  Lux  tua  vita  mihL 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

llhe  second  Knight  passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

ThaL  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conquer 'd  by  a  lady ; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu  per  duiaura  que  per 
fuerta.  {_The  third  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim.  And  what  the  third  ? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  Me  pompa  provexit  apex. 

[Ihe  fourth  Knight  pastes  over. 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside  down ; 
The  word,  Quod  me  aUt,  me  extinguU. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  no  wer  and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  Knight  passes  over. 

Thtd.  The  fifth,  a  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that's  by  the  touchstone  tried ; 
The  motto  thus,  Sie  speetanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger;  but  his  present  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top : 
The  motto,  In  hoe  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral : 
From  the  aejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  vet  may  flomish. 

1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better,  than  his  outward 

show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock  than  the  lance. 

2  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

3  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  m  the  dust 

Sm.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming :  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

[Oreat  Shouts,  and  all  erg,  The  mean  knight ! 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Hall  of  State.    A  Ban- 
quet prepared. 

Enter  Siuonides,  Thaisa,  Ladies,  Lords,  Knights, 

and  Attendants. 

Sin.  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  ^relcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  m  a  title-nage,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  ttian  tou  expect,  or  more  than's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  conmiends  itsell 


Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

ITkaL  But  you,  [To  Per.]  my  knight  and  guest; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  sive. 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  nappiness. 

Per.  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit. 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artut  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  g6od,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  labour'd  scholar.    Come,  queen  o'  the 

feast, 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are^  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour'd  much  by  eood  Simonides. 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days :  honour  we  love, 
For  who  hates  honour  nates  the  gods  above. 

MarshaL  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  ia  more  fit. 

1  Knifht.  Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentlemen, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

^tm.  Sit,  sir;  ait. 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat 
Sure,  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

i^tfli.  He's  but  a  country  gentleman : 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done. 
He  has  broken  a  stafi*,  or  so ;  so,  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yond'  king's  to  me  like  to  my  father's  picture. 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne,. 
And  be  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son,  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  nighty 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  men ; 
He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  be  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What !  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  presence? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that's  stor'd  unto  the  brim, 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while ; 
Yond'  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa? 

ThaL  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father? 

Sim.  O !  attend,  my  daughter : 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above. 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them ;  and  princes,  not  doing  so, 
Are  like  to  gnats,  whicn  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at.    Therefore, 
To  make  his  entrance  more  sweet,  here  say. 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father !  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  anight  to  be  so  bold : 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  ofi*ence, 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 
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^tfit.  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  else. 

Thai.  lAtide,^  Now,  by  the  gods,  be  could  not  please 
me  better. 

Sim,  And  farther  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai,  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drank  to  you. 

Per,  I  thank  him. 

Ihai,  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per,  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  andplec^e  him  freely. 

Thai,  And,  farther,  he  desires  to  know  of  you, 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre  (my  name,  Pericles, 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms) 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  shore. 

ThaL  He  thanks  your  grace;  names  himself  Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre, 
Who  only  b  v  misK>rtune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men,  east  on  the  shore. 

Stnu  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd. 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads. 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

IThe  KnighU  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd,  'twas  so  well  perform'd. 
Come,  sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  vou  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip. 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per,  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my  lord. 

Sim,  O I  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 

IThe  KnighU  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp : 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  nave  done  well. 
But  you  Uie  best.  [To  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights,  to 

conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings!— Yours,  sir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

4^1*111.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love. 
And  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at  : 
Therefore,  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  I  v.— Tyre.  A  Room  in  the  Governor's  House. 
Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel,  No,  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free : 
For  which  the  most  high  gods,  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance,  that  they  had  in  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence, 
Even  in  the  height  ana  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Those  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  the^  so  stunk. 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

E$ea.  'Twas  very  strange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  rewanl. 


E$ea,  'Tis  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords, 

1  Lord.  See !  not  a  man,  in  private 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  Lord,  It  shall  no  loneer  erieve  witfaoitt  rgproaC. 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  mat  will  not  secood  it. 

1  Lord,  Follow  me,  then. — Lord  Helicane^  a  wmL 
Hel.  With  me  ?  and  welcome. — Happy  day,  my  loids. 
1  Lord,  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  nae^  to  tbe  %af. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  hiinlfm 
Hel,  Your  gnefs!  for  what?  wrong  not  the 
you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 

Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breatli. 
If  in  the  world  ne  live,  we'll  seek  nim  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there  ; 
And  be  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord,  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  ov 

censure : 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  heard. 
Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof. 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,  your  noble  self,  . 

That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reigi^ 
We  thus  submit  unto,  our  sovereign. 

jitt.  Live,  noble  Helicane  I  I 

HeL  Try  honour's  cause ;  forbear  your 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  yoa 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  ezpir'd  he  not  return,  j 

I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  wm  you  to  this  love, '  ' 

Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects, 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return,  ' 

You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord,  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield : 
And  since  lord  Helicane  enioineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 

Hel,  Then,  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  well  cla^  hands : 
When  peers  thus  knit  a  kingdom  ever  stands.  [^EjeetmL 

SCENE  v.— Pentapolis.    A  Room  in  the  Fklace.    ' 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter:  the  Knagkit  meet 

him,  I 

1  Knight,  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonidesw       | 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I   let  jsn| 

know: 

That  for  this  twelvemonth  she'll  not  undertake  I 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known,  I 

Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get.  < 

2  Kmght.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my  lord?  , 
Sim,  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly  tied  her  \ 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible.  I 

One  twelve  moons  more  she'U  wear  Diana's  fiveiy; 
This  by  the  e^e  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd,  I 

And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it.  | 

3  Knight,  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take 

leaves.  [ 

Sim,  So, 
They're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light 
'Tis  well,  mistress;  your  choice  agrees  with  mine; 
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I  like  that  well :— nay,  how  absolute  she's  in't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no. 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice, 
And  wiU  no  longer  have  it  be  delay 'd. 
Soft !  here  he  comes :  I  must  dissemble  it 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per,  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir.     I  am  beholding  to  you 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night:  I  do 
Fittest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per,  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend, 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Per,  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

^'f 01.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  f 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer;  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  she'll  your  scholar  be  :  therefore,  look  to  it 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.  [Aiide.'}  What's  here? 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  t 
'Tis  the  king's  subtilty,  to  have  my  life. 
[7V>  him.']  0 !  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 
That  never  aim'd  so  high  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  o£Bces  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not, 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence  ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gam  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest 

Per.  Traitor  I 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 


Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  unless  it  be  the  king, 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  lAtide.']  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his 
courage. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No!— 
Here  comes  my  dauffhter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you? 

I%aL  Why,  sir,  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim,  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
[Aside,']  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart 
tTo  her,]  I'll  tame  you ;  I'll  bring  you  in  subjection. 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent. 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affections 
Upon  a  stranger  ?  ^Atide.]  who,  for  aught  I  know. 
May  be  (nor  can  I  think  the  contrary) 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself. 
[To  her.]  Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress;  either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine ;  and  you,  sir,  hear  you. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you-~ 
Man  and  wife.^-Nay,  come ;  your  hands, 
And  lips  must  seal  it  too ; 
And  being  join 'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  destroy; 
And  for  farther  grief, — God  give  you  joy  !— 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it 

Sim,  What !  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  ift  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I'll  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed.  [Exetmt, 


ACT  III. 


Enter  Oower. 


Oow.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole ; 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent. 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche ; 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plam  with  speech. 

Dumb  Show. 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  with  At- 
tendants; a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and  gives 
Pericles  a  Letter:  Fekicleb  shows  it  to  Simonides; 
the  Lords  kneel  to  Pericles.  Then,  enter  'Thaisa 
with,  child,  and  Ltchorida  :  Simonides  shows  his 
Daughter  the  Letter;  she  rejoices :  she  and  Pericles 
take  leave  cfher  Father,  and  all  depart. 

Gow.  By  many  a  dem  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 


By  the  four  opposing  coign es. 

Which  the  world  together  joins, 

Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence. 

That  horse,  and  sail,  and  nigh  expence. 

Can  stead  the  quest     At  last  from  Tyre 

(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire,) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought,  the  tenour  these  :^ 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead : 

The  men  of  Tyrus  on  Uie  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  : 

The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons, 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 

Will  take  the  crown.    The  siun  of  this, 

Brouffht  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Yravished  the  regions  round. 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 

"  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ! 

Who  dream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  ? 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 

His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire 

(Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go. 

Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : 


t» 
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Lychorida,  her  mine,  the  takes, 
Aiid  80  to  sea.    Then,  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  tneir  keel  cut ;  but  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again :  the  grizzly  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 
The  lady  shrieks,  ana  well-a-near, 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 
And  what  ensues  in  this  self  storm 
Shall  for  itself  itself  perform* 
I  nill  relate,  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey, 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 
In  your  imagination  hold 
This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  seas-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  Pericles,  on  shipboard. 


[£a»<. 


Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep.    O !  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders ;  duly  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sdphurous  flashes  I — O I  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  f — ^Thou  storm,  venomoiislv 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — The  seaman's  whiaue 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida ! — Lucina,  O I 
Divinest  patroness  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! — Now,  Lychorida^— ^ 
Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  Infant, 

Lye,  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place, 
Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die  as  I 
Am  like  to  do.    Take  in  your  arms  thb  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per,  How !  how,  Lychorida ! 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter :  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per,  O  you  gods ! 

Whv  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?    We,  here  below. 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  you. 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per,  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ; 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ; 
For  thou'rt  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  e*er  was  prince's  child.     Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity. 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit. 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Two  SaHort, 

1  Sail,  What,  courage,  sir  I     God  save  you. 

Per,  Courage  enough.     I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst :  yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh  new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 


Uf 


1  SaiL  Slack  the  bowlines  there;  tfaou  wilt  00^ 
wilt  thou? — Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail,  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  hA- 
low  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  SaiL  Sir,  your  ^ueen  most  OTerboard:  Ihe  sat 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the 
ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per,  That's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  snr;  with  us  at  oea  it  hath  be«a 
still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in  earnest.  Then- 
fore  briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard  OksnigkL 

Per,  As  yon  think  meet.— Moat  wretclied  qi 

Lye,  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per,  A  tenible  chBd-bed  hast  thou  had,  my 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elementa 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow 'd  to  thy  grave,  hot  straiglit 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin 'd,  in  the  cose ; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  bekhing  whale. 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  tny  ootpae^ 
Lying  with  simple  shells.— -O  Lychorida ! 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  cofier :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.     Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[JBcsf  LTCRomni. 

2  SaiL  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk 'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per,  I  thank  thee.  Mariner,  say  what  coast  is  thh? 

2  Sail,  We  are  near  Tharsua. 

Per,  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.  When  canst  thoa 

2  SaiL  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per,  O !  make  for  Tharsus.— 
There  will  I  visit  Qeon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  bold  out  to  Tyrus :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner: 
I'll  bring  the  body  presently. 

SCENE  II.'— Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cebjmok's 

House. 

Enter  Cbrimon,  a  Servant,  and  some  Perwoiu  wk^ 
have  been  Sh^norecked. 

Cer,  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 
Phil,  Doth  my  lord  call? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men : 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  niebt. 

Serv,  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  ni^ht  as  tUs, 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer,  Tour  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return : 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
Thlit  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'jiothaeaiy. 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [7V»  Philemos. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  tkt  rest 
Enter  Upo  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent,  Good  morrow,  aic 

2  Gent,  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer,  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  f 

1  Gent,  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea. 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principab  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.     Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent,  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  to  eaiiy; 
'Tis  not  our  husbandry. 
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Cer,  O !  you  say  well. 

1  Gent,  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordthipi 

having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
'Tis  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  irith  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  hold  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
Bit  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content,  in  course  of  true  delight, 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  totterine  honour. 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2  Gent,  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour*d 

forth 
Tour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  bv  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  natn  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never-— 
Enter  Two  Servants  with  a  CheeU 

Serv.  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv,  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest : 
'Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer,  Set  it  down  ;  let's  look  upon't. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  cofBn,  sir. 

Cer,  Whatever  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight : 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  golc^ 
'Jis  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer,  How  close  'tb  caulk'd  and  bitum'd* 

Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv,  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir, 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer,  Come,  wrench  it  open« 

Sofk^  soft  1  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent,  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer,  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.    So,  up  with  it. 
O,  you  most  potent  gods !  what's  here  7  a  corse  ? 

1  Gent,  Most  strange  1 

Cer,  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm'd  and  en- 
treasured 
With  full  bags  of  spices  1     A  passport  too : 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters  I  [Unfolde  a  SeroU, 

'*  Here  I  ghe  to  understand,  [Reads. 

{If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land) 
/,  iHfi^  PerieleSf  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  east. 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  hurying; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee, 
The  gods  requite  his  eharitg  I " 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks  for  woe  l^-This  chanc'd  to-night 


2  GenL  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer,  Nay,  certainly  to-night; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks.— They  were  too  rough. 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  fire  within : 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  mav  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  tne  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.     I  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian,  tnat  bad  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 
'  Enter  a  Servant^  with  Boxes^  Napkins,  and  Fire, 
Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.-* 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have,  - 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  vou. 
The  vial  once  more ;— how  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block ! — 
The  music  there ! — I  pray  you,  give  her  air. 
Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live :  nature  awakes  a  warm 
Breath  out  of  her :  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Gent.  The  heavens 
Through  you  iaciease  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  nme  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive !  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold : 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.    live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be  I  [^She  moves. 

Thai,  O  dear  Diana  I 

Where  am  I?    Where's  my  lord ?    What  world  is  this ? 

2  Gent,  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent,  Most  rare. 

Cer,  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ! 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen :  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to. 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come ; 
And  .£sculapius  guide  us ! 

[^Exeuntf  carrying  Thais  a  out. 

SCENE  III.— Tharsus.     A  Room  in  Cleom's  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Dionyza,  Lychorida,  and 

Marina. 

Per,  Most  honour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be  eone : 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tvrus  stan£ 
In  a  litigious  peace.    You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness ;  the  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  I 

Cle,  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you 
mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us. 

Dton,  O,  your  sweet  oueen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brougnt  her 

hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.    My  gentle  babe  Marina  (whom, 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  ihe  may 
Be  manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle,  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  com, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon  you) 
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Must  in  vour  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglection 
Should  tnerein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty ; 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  godfl  revenge  it  upon  me  ana  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation. 

Per,  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to% 
Without  your  vows,    'nil  she  be  married,  madam, 
'By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will  in't.     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per,  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle,  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o'  the 
shore; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per,  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.    Come,  dear'st  madam. — O !  no  tears, 


Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 

You  may  depend  hereafter.— Come,  my  lord.  [ 

SCENE  IV. — Ephesus.  A  Room  in  Cerimow's 
Enter  Cerimon  €atd  Thaisa. 

Cer,  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jevel^ 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer,  which  are 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  character  f 

Thm,  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yearning  time ;  but  whether  ^oe 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  ri^^htly  say.    But  since  king  Peridei^ 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer,  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  yon 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far, 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai,  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  smalL  [i 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Oower. 
Gow,  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  T3rre, 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire : 
His  woful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  ana  by  Cleon  train 'd 
In  music,  letters;  who  hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace, 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder.     But  alack! 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  fhll  grown,* 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  rite:  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten ;  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be  : 
Be't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 
Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 
By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  still  records  with  moan ;  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 
Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian  ;  still 
This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 
With  absolute  Marina :  so 
With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 
Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 
All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 
And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 
In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 
That  Cleon 's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 
A  present  murderer  does  prepare 
For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 
Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 
The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 
Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead : 


And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.    Tlie  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carried  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.— 

Dionyza  doth  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer. 

SCENE  I. — ^Tharsus.    An  open  Place  near  the 

shore. 

Enter  Diontza  and  Lconinb. 

Dion,  Thv  oath  remember;  thou  hast  sworn  to  dot: 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon,         \ 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  conscience. 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom. 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  o$  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon,  III  do't;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion,   The  fitter  then  the  gods  shoidd  have  bo: 
Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  nurse's  deatii. 
Thou  art  resolv'df 

Leon,  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  toith  a  Baeket  cfJFfowerg. 

Mar,  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers :  the  yellows,  blnci^ 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me,  poor  maid ! 
Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion,  How  now,  Marina  I  why  do  yon  weep  akne! 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you?    Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  yon  have 
A  nurse  of  me.     Lord !  how  your  favour's  chang'd 
With  this  unprofitable  woe.     Come,  come ; 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
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Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there. 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.     Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar,  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I'll  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  mid 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  botn  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  tiocen 
"No  care  to  vour  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again :  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.    Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it 

Dion,  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you.-^ 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  least 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam.' 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while. 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What  I  I  must  have  care  of  you. 

Mar.         Thanks,  sweet  madam.— [jExtf  Diontza. 
Is  the  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was'tsof 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cry'd  "  good  seamen ! "  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  hauling  ropes ;  ^ 

And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.  When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  laddeiv tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-climber.    "  Ha ! "  says  one,  "  wilt  out  ?  " 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stem :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  Come ;  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  yon? 

Leon.  If  yon  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it     Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  <juick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kiU'df 
Now  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life. 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  hvine  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  6y : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will, 
But  I  wept  for  it     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit^  or 
My  life  imply  her  any  danger? 

Leon.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it 

Mar.  You  will  not  do*t  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well  favour'd,  and  vour  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  yon  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you:  do  so  now: 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between. 


I  am  sworn. 


And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon. 
And  will  despatch. 

Enter  PtrateSf  whUet  Marina  is  etruggUng. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain  I  [Leonine  runs  away. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize  I 

3  Pirate.  Halt-pan,  mates,  half-part  Come,  let*s  have 
her  aboard  suddenly.     .[^Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

SCENE  II.— Near  the  Same. 
Enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes ; 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There's  no  hope  she'll  retum.     I'll  swear  she's  dead, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — But  I'll  see  farther ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  cany  her  aboard.     If  she  remain. 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander^  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pond.  Boult 

BouU.  Sir. 

Pond.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitvlene  is  full 
of  gallants :  we  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by 
being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  they  with  continual  action  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore,  let's  have  fresh  ones,  whate'er  we 
pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to  be  used 
m  every  trade,  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  tme:  'tis  not  the  bringing  up 
of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up  some 
eleven 

BouU.  Ay,  to  eleven;  and  brought  them  down  again. 
But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man?  The  stuff  we  have,  a 
strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  pitifidly 
sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say'st  trae ;  they're  too  unwholesome  o* 
conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is  dead,  that  lay 
with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him ;  she  made  him 
roast-meat  for  worms,    but  111  go  search  the  market 

[^Exit  Boult. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a  shame 
to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand.  O!  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity; nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger: 
therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  some 
prettv  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched. 
Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with  the  gods 
will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come ;  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we  offend 
worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade;  it's  no 
callinff.     But  here  comes  Boult 

Enter  Boult,  and  the  Pirates  with  Marina. 

BouU.  Come  your  ways.  My  masters,  you  say  she's 
a  vir^n  ? 

1  Pirate.  O,  sir!  we  doubt  it  not 

BouU.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this  piece, 
you  see :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have  lost  my 
eamest 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 


BauU,  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  bas  ex- 
cellent good  clothes:  there's  no  farther  neceasity  of 
qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult? 

BonU.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand  pieces. 

Pond.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you  shali  have 
your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in:  instruct 
her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her 
entertainment.  lExeutU  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her  age,  with  warrant 
of  her  virginity,  and  cry,  "  He  that  will  ffive  most, 
shall  have  her  first.*'  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no 
cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  tbey  have  been.  Get  this 
done  as  1  command  you. 

BouU.  Performance  shall  follow.         [Emi  Boult. 

Mar,  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow  I 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that  these  pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  baa  not  o'erboaxd  thrown  rae 
For  to  seek  my  mother  I 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  ope? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are 
like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault. 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen 
of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well :  you  shall  have 
the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What  I  do  you  stop 
your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  t 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a 
woman  7 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a 
voung  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would 
have  you. 

Mar,  The  gods  defend  me  I 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men, 
then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men 
stir  you  up.— Boult *s  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 
Now,  sir,  hast  thoa  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

BcuU.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of  her 
hairs :  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort? 

BouU.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There  was 
a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to 
her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-moirow  with  bis 
best  ruff  on. 

Botdt.  To-night,  to-night  But,  mistress,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who?  monsieur  Veroles? 

BofiiU.  Ay:  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  disease 
hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it  I  xnow,  he  will 
come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

BauU.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller, 
we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 


Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  Yon  hem 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me :  yon  miat  aces 
to  do  that  feaituUy,  which  you  commtt  wiUingiy ;  ta 
despise  profit,  where  you  have  most  ^n.  To  weep 
that  you  live  as  you  do  makes  pity  in  yoor  lovers : 
seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opiniosiy  9ai 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not 

BouU.  O !  take  her  nome,  mistress,  take  her  hasK : 
these  blushes  of  bar's  must  be  quenched  with  soaw 
present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'  faith,  to  they  miat;  ftr 
your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  ia  her  war 
to  go  with  warrant 

BouU.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not  But,  mis- 
tress, if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint — 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  die  ^it 

BouU.  I  may  so  ? 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it  ?  Come,  yocmg  oae,  I 
like  the  manner  of  your  garments  welL 

Botdt.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed  yet 
,  Bawd,  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town  :  repait 
what  a  sojourner  we  have;  you  11  loae  notfaiBg  br 
custom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  ahe  meant 
thee  a  good  turn ;  therefore,  say  what  a  paiagoD  she  ia 
and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine  own  renort 

BohU.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  net  s* 
awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beiiii^ 
stir  up  the  lewdly  inclined.  I'll  bring  home  some  to- 
night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  watets  decp^ 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose  1 

Bawa.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  f  Piray  yoa, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  {^ExamL 

SCENE  IV.— Tharsus.     A  Room  in  CLEov'a  Hoose. 
Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?    Can  it  be  nndone  ? 

Cle.  O  Dionyaa !  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  motm  ne'er  look'd  upon. 

Dion.  1  think. 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spaciooa  werid, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     O  lady  ! 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
I'  the  justice  of  compare  1     O  villain  Leonine !  I 

Whom  thou  hast  poison 'd  too. 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindncaa 
Becoming  well  thy  face :  what  canst  thou  any. 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  bis  child  r 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the  &tBS^ 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night;  I'll  say  so.    Who  can  emaa  il^ 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
And  for  an  nonest  attribute,  cry  out, 
«  She  died  by  foul  play  ?  "  | 

Cle.  O!  go  to.    WeO,  weU ; 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavena,  the  godn 
Do  like  this  worst  I 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  henoe, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.    I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  yon  ars, 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit 

Cle.  To  such  proeeeding 

Who  ever  bat  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow  ■ 
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From  honourable  courses. 

Dion,  Be  it  so,  then ; 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead^ 
Nor  none  can  know,  J^eonine  being  ^one. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  l)et ween 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face  ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin. 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural. 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness. 
Perform 'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion,  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  almost  nnish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  m  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

CU,  Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thifie  angel's  face, 
Seiae  with  thine  easle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies : 
But  yet,  I  know,  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  lExeunt, 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina  at 

Tharnu, 

Gow,  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 

make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon 'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  beseech  you. 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teaoh  you. 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas. 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight. 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Ad  vane 'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind. 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  this  pilot  thought, 
80  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pbricles  iinth  hit  Train,  at  one  door;  Cleon 
and  DioNYZA  at  the  other.  Cleon  shows  Pericles 
the  Tomb  of  Marina;  whereat  Pericles  makes 
lamentation,  puts  on  Sackclothy  and  in  a  mighty 
passion  departs. 

Gow.  See,  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show. 
The  borrow 'd  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  m  sorrow  all  devour'd, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'ei^ 

show'r'd. 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  hb  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 


And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now,  please  you,  wit 
The  epitanh  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

"  The  fairest,  sweefst,  and  best,  lies  here, 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  gear : 
She  was  cf  Tvrus,  the  king's  daughter, 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter. 
Marina  was  she  called;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  swaUow'd  some  part  0*  the  earth. 
Therrfore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  overflow  d. 
Hath  Thetis*  birth^cnild  on  the  heavens  bestow* d: 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she*ll  never  stint) 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  cffUnt." 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  play 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-arday. 

In  her  unholy  service.     Patience  then, . 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.        [Eadt, 

SCENE  v.— Mitylene.    A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 
Enter  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there,  did 
you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy- 
houses.     Shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous;  but 
I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for  ever.         [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pond.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of 
her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  he  upon  her !  she  is  able  to  freese  the 
god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation :  we  must 
either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she 
should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kind- 
neas  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her 
reasons,  her  master  reasons,  her  prajrers,  her  knees, 
that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he 
should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll  disfumish 
us  of  aU  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers  priests. 

Pond.  Now,  the  ppx  upon  her  green-sickness  for  me  I 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but  by 
the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimachus, 
disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Lysimachus. 

Z^.  How  now!     How  a  dozen  of  virginities? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour ! 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 

Lys,  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that  your 
resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now,  whole- 
some iniquity !  have  you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal, 
and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — ^but 
there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lys.  If  she'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou  would 'st 
say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say,  well 
enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 
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BouU,  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  vou 
shall  see  a  rose;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she  had 
but— 

Zy#.  What,  pr'ythee? 

Bouli,  O,  sir  I  I  can  be  modest, 

Lyt.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd,  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk  ;— 
never  pluck'd  yet,  I  can  assure  you. — Is  she  not  a  fair 
creature  ? 

Ly9,  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.     Well,  there's  for  you :  leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave:  a 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  presently. 

Lys,  1  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd,  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an  ho- 
nourable man.  [To  Marina. 

Afar,  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd,.'Sextj  he's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to 
him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I  know 
not 

Bawd,  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fenc- 
ing, will  you  use  him  kindly?  He  will  line  your 
apron  with  gold. 

Mar,  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thankfully 
receive. 

Ly9,  Have  vou  done  ? 

Bawd,  My  ford,  she's  not  paced  yet ;  you  must  take 
some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.— Come,  we 
will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together.     Go  thy  ways. 

^Exeunt  Bawa,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lyt,  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been  at 
this  trade  ? 

Mar,  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lye.  Why,  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  1  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Please 
you  to  name  it. 

Lys,  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys,  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  you  to 
be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar,  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such 
resort,  and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  sav,  you  are 
of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of  this  place. 

Lys,  Why,  nath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys,  Why,  your  nerb-woman;  she  that  sets  seed 
and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O !  you  have  heard 
something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand  aloof  for  more 
serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee,  pretty  one, 
my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else,  look  friendly 
upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place : 
come,  come. 

Mar,  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys,  How's  this?    how's  this? — Some  more; — ^be 
sajfe. 

Mar,  Forme, 
That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  in  this  stv,  where,  since  I  came, 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic, — 


That  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow*d  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

Lys,  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could 'st  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dreamed  fSbaa 

could'st. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Thy  speech  nad  alter 'd  it    Hold,  here's  gold  for  tlice : 
Persevere  in  that  clear  wav  thou  goest. 
And  the  gods  streng^en  thee. 

Mar,  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  yon  tlunigliteD 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold,  here's  more  gold  for  thee. 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !     If  thou  dost  bear 
From  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

Enier  bouLT. 

BouU.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lys.  A  vaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper !  Your  faoosev 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it,  would 
Sink,  and  overwhelm  you.     Away !  [Ejot  Ltsim achci. 

Botdt.  How's  this  ?  We  must  take  another  course 
with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth 
a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the  oope, 
shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a 
spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boidi.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  att^  or 
the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it  Come  yo«r 
way.  We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven  away. 
Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd,  How  now !  what's  the  matter? 

Botdt,  Worse  and  worse,  mistress:  she  bas  beie 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  loid  Lysunachas. 

Bawd,  O,  abominable ! 

BouU.  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to  stmk 
afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever! 

BouU.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like 
a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  ^ 
ball ;  saying  his  prayers,  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  awav;  use  her  at  thy  pi 
crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make  the  rest 
malleable. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar,  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd,  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would  At 
had  never  come  wiuin  my  doors. — Marry,  hang  yon  \ — 
She's  bom  to  undo  us. — Will  you  not  go  the  way  of 
women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of  chastity 
with  rosemary  and  bays !  [EjcU  Bemd. 

Botdt.  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar,  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

BouU,  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  bold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  ttiiog  first 

BouU.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar,  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

BouU,  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master;  or 
rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar,  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thon  art^ 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pain^'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
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Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  cojrstrel 

That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tih ; 

To  the  cholerick  fisting  of  each  rogUQ  thy  ear 

Is  liahle ;  thy  food  is  such 

As  hath  been  belch 'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Botdt.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to  the  wars, 
would  you?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money  enough  in  the  end  to 
buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest    Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth  ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  haneman : 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this ; 
For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  could  he  speak, 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.    That  the  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place ! 
Here,  here's  gold  for  thee. 
If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 


With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boast; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

BouU.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BouU.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I 
can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

BouU.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought 
vou,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ;  therefore, 
I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your  purpose,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough. 
Come ;  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I  can :  come  your  ways. 

lExetmt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Gower. 
Oow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sines  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances. 
As  goddess-like,  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,  and  with  her  needle  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry : 
That  pupUs  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.     Here  we  her  place, 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  aeain, 
Where  we  left  him  on  the  sea,  tumbled  and  tost ; 
And,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells :  and  on  this  coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striv'd 
God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tynan  ship  espies. 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might, 
Shall  be  disco ver'd ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark.   [^Exit. 

SCENE  I.— On  board  Pericles'  Ship,  off  Mitylene. 
A  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  Curtain  oefore  it;  Peri- 
cles within  it,  reclining  on  a  Couch.  A  Barge 
lying  beside  the  Tynan  Vessel. 

Enter  Two  SaUors,  one  belonging  to  the  I^^rian  Veuel, 
the  other  to  the  Betrge  ;  to  them  Helicanus. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Where's  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can  re- 
solve you.  ITo  the  Sailor  of  Mitylene. 
O  here  he  is. — 

Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus,  the  governor. 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  is  your  will  ? 
HeL  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gentlemen. 
Tgr,  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  cafis* 
Enter  Turn  or  Three  Gentlemen. 
1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call? 
HeL  Gentlemen,  ' 

There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard :  I  pray 
Greet  him  fairly. 

{^Gentlemen  and  Sailors  deeeendy  and  go 
on  hoard  the  Barge. 


Enter  J  from  thence  f  Lysiuacuvs  and  Lords ;  the  lyrian 
Gentlemen,  and  the  I\do  Sailors. 

Tgr.  Sail  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can  in  aught  you  would 
Resolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir !    The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Bel.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
Seeine  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

Hel.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  erief  of  all  springy  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  ana  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hel.  You  may, 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

HeL  Behold  him.  [Pericles  discovered.'}  This  was 
a  goodly  person, 
TtBI  the  disaster  that  one  mortal  night 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lus.  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  -gods  preserve  you  I 
Haif,  royal  sir ! 

HeL  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I  durst  wager, 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'Tis  well  bethought 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen 'd  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fair'st  of  all. 
And  with  her  fellow  maids  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[He  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords.^Exit  Lord. 
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HeL  Sure,  all  eifectlets ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit, 
That  bean  recovery 't  name. 
But,  since  your  kindness  we  have  atretch'd  thus  far, 
Let  us  beseech  you, 

That  for  our  gold  we  ma^  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Ly9.  O,  sir !  a  courtesy, 

Which,  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caferpilliur, 
And  so  inmct  our  province.— Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hek  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you.— 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter  Lord^  Marina,  and  a  young  Lady, 

Lys,  O !  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.     Welcome,  fair  one  I 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

HeL  She's  a  gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assur'd  she 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I'd  wish 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed.— 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient: 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Xy«.  Come,  let  us  leave  her ; 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous  {     [Marina  Hnys, 

Lyt,  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mar,  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar,  Hail,  sir  I  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet :  she  speaks, 
My  lord,  that  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh 'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  **  Go  not  till  he  speak." 

Per.  My  fortunes— parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine !— was  it  not  thus?  what  say  you? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me.-— 
You  are  like  something  that — What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:  my  queen's  square 

brows ; 
Her  atature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight; 


As  silver-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cas'd  as  richly :  in  pace  another  Juno; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  reeds,  and  makes  them  liiDgiT, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech.— Where  do  yon  lire! , 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  tlie  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  yon  bicd!  I 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  whiek      I 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe.  { 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  hiHaiT,  ■ 

'Twould  seem  like  lies,  disdain 'd  in  the  reportiof. 

Per.  Pr'ythee,  speak : 
Falseness  Cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  leok'it 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem 'at  a  P^e^ 
For  the  crown'd  tnith  to  dwell  in.     I'D  believe  Aee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  pomts  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'ik 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.     What  were  thy  frieedif 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  peroeiv'd  thee)  that  thon  csn'it 
From  good  descending? 

Mar.  .  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  ssidit 
Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefr  might  equsl  one, 
If  both  wero  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  each  thing 

I  said,  and  said  no  mora  but  what  my  thooghts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story; 

If  thine  consider'd  prove  the  tbooaandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  tnou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  hxk 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  snufisg 
£xtremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends! 
How  lost  thou  them  ?    Thy  name,  jny  moat  kind  fiiigis! 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee.    Come,  ait  by  ne. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  O!  lammock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patienoe,  good  0, 

Or  here  I'll  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I'll  be  patient 

Thou  litUe  know'st  how  thon  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar,  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  I  a  king's  daoghter! 

And  call'd  Marina? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  beliere  oe; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  hero. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse?  and  aro  no  fairy 
Motion  ? — Well ;  sneak  on.     Whero  wero  yon  bon, 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina? 

Mar.  CaU'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea  I  what  mother? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king; 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  bom,  i 

As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  bath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  O !  stop  there  a  little.  i 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull'd  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal;  this  cannot  be.  , 

My  daughter's  buried.— Well :— whero  were  yoo  W- 
I'll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
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And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar,  You  scorn :  believe  me,  'twere  best  I  did  give 
o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.    Yet,  eive  me  leave : 
How  came  you  in  these  parts?  where  Were  you  bred? 

Mar.  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me. 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murder  me ;  and  havine  woo'd 
A  viUain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Broueht  me  to  Mitylene.    But,  good  sir, 
Whiuer  will  you  have  me  ?    Why  do  you  weep  f    It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impostor :  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus  1 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep? 

HeU  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage;  being  demanded  that, 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus !  strike  me,  honour'd  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain, 
Lest  this  mat  sea  of  jo3rB  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  uie  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    O!  come  hither. 
Thou  that  beget*st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again. — O  Helicanus ! 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Afarina ! — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  dr,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  teU  me,  now. 
My  drown *d  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect)  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  like  to  Pencles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee !  rise ;  thou  art  my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments !     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been. 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shaU  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess.— Who  is  this? 

Hel.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you. 

Give  me  my  robes !    I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens,  bless  my  girl !     But  hark !  what  music? — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  ? 

HeL  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 


Lye.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him :  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds !     Do  ye  not  hear? 

Ly$,  Music  ?    My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music  : 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes :  let  me  rest.  [He  sieept. 

Lye.  A  pillow  for  his  head. 
[The  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  of  Pericles  ii  doeed. 
So,  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  tny  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 
[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicahcs,  Marina,  a$td  Lady, 

SCENE  II.--The  Same. 

■ 

Pericles  on  the  Deck  asleep;  Diana  appearing  to  him 

in  a  viiion. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus :  hie  thee  thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 
Before  the  people  all, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe : 
Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diaka  dUappear». 

Per,  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee. — Helicanus ! 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicakvs,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Geon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  Til  tell  thee  why.-^ 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  another  suit 

Per.  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for,  it  seems, 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina*  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Gow.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me. 
For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me. 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 
The  regent  made  in  ^utylen, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  thriv'd, 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice. 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feather *d  briefness  sails  are  fill'd. 
And  Wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  King,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom.       *•      [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 
Thaisa  standing  near  the  Altar*  as  high  Priestess ; 
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a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  aide:  Cbrimon  and 
other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesiis  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Drain ;  Ltsihachus,  Hbli- 
CANUS,  Marina,  and  a  Lady^ 

Per,  Hail  Dian  !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolis,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A 'maid-child  caird  Marina;  who,  O  goddess! 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon,  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder,  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore  * 

Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai,  Voice  and  favour! — 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles !—      {Sheftunte, 

Per.    What  means  the  woman?    she  diet:    help, 
gentlemen  I 

Cer.  Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverend  appearer,  no : 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer,  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per,  *Tis  most  certain. 

Cer,  Look  to  the  lady.-*0 !  she's  but  o'erjoy'd. 
Early  in  blust'ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  op'd  the  coffin, 
Found  there  rich  jewels;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd  her 
Here,  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per,  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my  house. 
Whither  I  invite  you.    Look !  Thaisa  is  recover'd. 

Thai,  O !  let  roe  look. 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  mv  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.     O,  my  lord  ! 
Are  you  not  rericles  ?     Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are.    Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  1 

Thai,  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead,  and  drown 'd. 

Per,  Immortal  Dian !  ^ 

Thtu,  Now  I  know  you  better.— 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Showe  a  Ring, 

Per,  This,  this:  no  more,  you  gods!  your  present 
kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sports :  you  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.     O !  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar,  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[KneeU  to  Thaisa. 

Per,  Look,  who  kneels  here.    Flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  caU'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 


ThaL  Bless'd,  and  mine  own! 

HeL  HaO,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 

ThaL  I  know  joa  not 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  franTyR, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute : 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  msn? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft 

Thai,  'Twas  Helicanus,  then. 

Per,  Still  confirmation ! 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found, 
How  possibly  preserv'd,  and  whom  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai,  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power,  tk 

can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per,  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-livea  ? 

Cer,  I  will,  my  lord: 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  ber; 
How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple. 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per,  Pure  Dian  !  bless  thee  for  thy  vision, 
I  will  offer  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.    And  now. 
This  ornament, 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  wiU  I  clip  to  form ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify. 

Thai,  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  gooderedit: 
Sir,  my  father's  dead. 

Per,  Heavens,  make  a  star  of  him !   Yet  there,  bt 
queen. 
Well  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  dAJ*: 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead's  the  way. 

Enter  Gower. 
Gow,  In  Antiochus,  and  his  daughter,  yonbiw 
heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  rewsrd: 
In  Pericles,  his  queen,  and  daughter,  seeo, 
Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen, 
Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown 'd  with  joy  at  W. 
•In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  and  loyalty: 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appcan, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  si>read  their  cursed  deed,  the  honour'd  mi* 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burs. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them,  although  not  done,  but  ineiw. 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  has  ending. 
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